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THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR: 


AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 


_ Hen  Blindness.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  Night  Blindness,  or  Nyctalopia. 
See  Eye. 

Hepatalgia  (Greek* Hcpar  or  Hepartos 


the  liverb  pain  in  the  Liver.  From  the  same 
have  also  Hepatic , belonging  to  the 


root  we  ; n_ 

Liver,  as  Hepatic  Artery,  Duct,  Glands, 
Vein,  and  Plexus,  all  of  which  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Liver  ; as  will  also  Hepatorrhcea , a morbid 
dow  of  bile.  Hepatitis , inflammation  of  the 
Liver,  and  Hepalocele,  hernia  of  the  Liver. 
Then  there  are  two  ligaments,  described  by 
Haller,  and  called  by  him  Hepato-colic,  and 
II.  renal.  Hepato- gastric  is  the  name  of 
the  smaller  omentum,  which  passes  from 
the  liver  to  the  stomach ; and  that  peculiar 
change  in  the  lungs  induced  by  inflamma- 
tion, in  which  it  loses  its  spongy  crepitating 
character,  and  becomes  hard  and  firm,  so 
that  it  sinks  in  water,  is  called  Hepatization, 
or  sometimes  Spleenization  (see  Lungs.) 
Then  again  the  term  Hcpar  was  formerly 
applied  to  several  combinations  of  sulphur 
with  alkalies,  on  account  of  their  liver-like 
appearance : thus,  we  have  Hcpar  Anti- 
nomy Liver,  or  more  properly,  Oxy-sul- 


Phi: tret  of  Antimony ; liepar  Sulphuric 
Liver  of  Sulphur,  the  Sulphuretum  Potassat 


°rr  ^1C  o Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ; 
Hcpar  Sulphuns  1 olatilis , the  Ilvdro-sul- 


and 


e 


ihuret  of  Ammonia,  sometimes  called 
igiun  s or  Boyle’s  Fuming  Spirits.  None 
ot  these  preparations  are  now  much  used 
medicinally.  Hcpattcee  is  the  Liverwort 
tribe  of  acotyledonous  plants;  Hepatic  air 
is  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas ; and  Hcpa- 
ice  is  a variety  of  Barytes,  containing  a 
portion  of  Sulphur  (which  see). 

Hepataphaiijiacum  (Greek  epta,  seven ; 
and  pharmakon,  a medicine).  A preparation 
which  we  sometimes  read  of  in  okl  medical 


■ HYrLVCLEUM  Gummiferoi.  Gum  bear- 
Heracleum;  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
VOL,  II. 


supposed  by  some  to  be  that  which  produces 
the  Gum  Ammoniacum  (which  see). 

Herr  Bennet.  The  Gemn  TJrbanum, 
or  Avens  ; sometimes  called  CcrvophuUata, 
from  its  clove-like  smell.  See  Geum. 

Herbe  du  Diable.  Devil’s  Herb,  a 
name  given  in  St.  Domingo  to  the  Plumbago 
o canacns,  on  account  of  its  acrid  properties. 

Herb  Robert.  A species  of  wild  Crane’s- 
Bill,  or  Geranium  (which  see). 

Herbs,  In  ancient  days,  the  herbalist 
was  the  real  or  pretended  curer  of  all  dis- 
eases, and  the  preparer  and  vendor  of  famous 
nostrums ; with  him  every  plant  of  the  field 
and  woodland  had  its  peculiar  properties, 
which  depended  much  on  the  time  of  gather- 
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in g,  and  the  accompanying  ceremonies.  Our 
belief  in  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  Herbs, 
or  “ Yarbs,”  as  the  country  people  call  them, 
is  a good  deal  shaken  now-a-days ; but  we 
still  entertain  a well-founded  and  rational 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  many  of  them,  or 
this  work  would  not  be  illustrated  with  so 
many  really  medicinal  plants. 

As  a general  rule,  the  Herbs  used  in  phar- 
macy should  be  collected  when  they  are  be- 
ginning to  flower,  in  dry  weather,  and  at 
mid-day,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of 
moisture  has  evaporated.  They  should  then 
be  subjected  to  a gentle  heat,  spread  out 
thin,  and  frequently  turned,  to  complete  the 
drying  process  as  quickly  as  possible ; the 
leaves,  or  whatever  part  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve, should  be  put  into  bags,  and  hung  up 
in  a dark  place  until  wanted , before  drying 
in  this  way,  the  plants  should  be  well 
shaken,  to  expel  insects  and  their  eggs,  and 
all  discoloured  and  rotten  portions  rejected. 

Almost  any  common  Herbs  are  useful  for 
fomentations,  their  principal  utility  being 
the  retention  of  heat ; some,  however,  are 
better  than  others.  Camomiles  and  Mal- 
lows are  among  the  best. 

Hercules  Bovii.  Names  emblematic  of 
the  strength  of  Hercules  and  a bull  com- 
bined; applied  to  a solution  of  Gold  and 
Mercury  in  a distillation  of  Copperas,  Nitre, 
and  Sea  Salt ; it  is  violently  cathartic. 

Hereditary  (Latin  hares,  an  heir) . A 
term  applied  to  diseases  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  from  parents  to  their  children. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  and  has  been  so 
from  remote  ages,  that  at  least  a bias  or  ten- 
dency towards  certain  diseases  is  transmit- 
ted through  many  generations.  We  know 
for  certain,  that  there  are  maladies  which 
are  so  directly  inherited  as  to  show  them- 
selves immediately  on  birth — such  has  been 
the  case  with  small-pox ; but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  common  rule,  that,  being  for  the 
hereditary  taint  to  lurk  in  the  system, 
awaiting  favourable  circumstances  tor  its 
development.  Sometimes  these  circum- 
stances never  occur,  and  so  the  disease  re- 
mains undeveloped ; but  it  will  probably 
show  itself  in  the  next  generation,  and  vin- 
dicate its  character  for  persistence. 

Hereditary  predisposition  to  certain  dis- 
eases may  be  derived  from  parents  who  have 
not  themselves  received  them  in  thesame  way. 
Drunkenness,  or  whatever  tends  to  debili- 
tate the  system  of  the  parent,  will  be  almost 
sure  to  affect  the  constitution  of  the  chil- 
dren. Nervous  irritation,  or  great  mental 
excitement  of  auy  kind,  although  but  of  a 
temporary  character,  may  often  be  traced 
in  its  effects  upon  the  offspring ; so,  also, 


syphilitic  eruptions  will  break  out  in  chil- 
dren, one  or  both  of  whose  parents  have 
been  long  afflicted  with  syphilis.  This 
disease,  with  scrofula  and  consumption, 
gout  and  rheumatism,  asthma,  ophthalmic 
affections,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  insanity,  and 
other  diseases,  are  clearly  ascertained  to  be 
transmittable  by  hereditary  taint;  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  consumption,  gout, 
gravel,  and  insanity,  as  is  well  known  to 
insurance  directors,  who  frame  their  forms 
of  proposal  for  life  policies  accordingly.  A 
very  curious  and  interesting  branch  of  phy- 
siological inquiry  is  this  law  of  Hereditary 
taint.  We  know  that  it  includes  many 
diseases,  but  not  how  many ; therefore  we 
can  assign  no  limits  to  its  operation,  neither 
can  we  state  the  precise  conditions  under 
which  it  acts.  Enough  we  do  know,  however, 
to  satisfy  us  that  much  of  the  mischief  caused 
by  it  might  be  avoided,  if  persons  would  make 
it  a matter  of  duty  to  ascertain  their  own 
or  their  parents’  peculiar  predispositions  to 
disease,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all 
which  might  tend  to  excite  and  develope  it. 
Especially  should  a marriage  be  avoided 
between  two  persons  in  whom,  or  in  whose 
families,  there  is  the  same  hereditary  taint, 
and  more  particularly  if  a blood  relationship 
exists  between  them.  Degeneration  is  in- 
evitably the  result  of  intermarriages  among 
relations,  and  hereditary  diseases  are  sure 
to  acquire  greater  power  and  permanence- 
where  there  is  a weakly  state  of  the  body. 
As  we  often  see  peculiarities  of  feature  and 
physical  conformation,  as  well  as  mental 
idiosyncracies,  running  through  families, 
so  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  certain 
forms  of  organic  or  functional  disease  ; and 
we  may  well  believe  that  contracted  diseases 
may  be  transmitted,  as  well  as  inherited 
ones.  How  careful,  therefore,  should  every 
person  be  to  avoid  all  which  may  tend  to 
develope  latent  maladies ; and,  especially,  all 
excesses  and  indulgences  which  may  entail 
bodily  weakness  or  mental  imbecility  on  his 
offspring,  Verily,  if  the  parents  eat  “sour 
grapes,”  the  children’s  teeth  will  be  “set 
on  edge.” 

Hermaphrodite  (Greek  Hermes,  Mer- 
cury, and  Aphrodite,  Venus).  One  in  whom 
the  organs  of  generation  are  a compound 
of  those  pertaining  to  both  sexes.  This  is  a 
congenital  malformation,  a monstrosity  of 
nature,  which  no  art  can  rectify,  and  a sub- 
ject which  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  dilate  on  here ; we  have  simply  intro- 
duced it  in  order  to  explain  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term. 

Hermetic  Sealing  (Greek  Hermes'). 
Substances  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  for  a 
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length,  ‘of  time,  from  contact  with  the  ah, 
are  sometimes  hermetically  sealed,  that  is, 
they  are  put  into  a glass  tube,  the  open  end 
of  which  is  then  heated  to  the  melting  point, 
and  when  in  this  state,  the  edges  are  bent  in 
and  closed  by  means  of  a pair  of  tongs.  The 
Egyptian  god,  Hermes,  was  supposed  to  have 
taught  the  practice  of  Chemistry,  which  ivas 
from  him  called  the  Hermetic  art ; hence 
the  term  applied  to  this  operation. 

Hekmodactylus  . Greek  Hermes , and 
daktglos,  a finger,  as  some  say ; but  more 
probably  from  Hermits,  the  name  of  a river 
in  Asia,  on  whose  banks  grows  the  plant  to 
which  the  above  name  was  applied ; it  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Colchitum 
Autunmale.  See  Colchicum. 

Hernet’s  Dentrifice.  A kind  of  Tooth 
Powder,  the  composition  of  which  was  for 
a long  time  unknown ; it  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  Powdered  Orris  Root,  Cream  of  Tartar, 
and  Cuttle  Fish  Bone,  1 ounce  of  each  of  the 
two  former,  to  8 ounces  of  the  latter.  It  is 
a good  cleansing  application  for  the  teeth, 
and  has  a tendency  to  sweeten  the  breath. 
See  Tooth  Powder. 

Hernia  (Greek  ernos,  a branch,  so-called 
from  its  protruding  forward).  The  protru- 
sion of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  into  a 
sac,  formed  of  the  peritoneum.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  Hernia,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  a particular  name,  having 
relation  to  some  peculiarity  connected  with 
it;  thus  we  have,  1st.,  as  regards  situa- 
tion : — H.  cruralis , or  Femoral  Hernia,  a 
protrusion  under  Poupart’s  Ligament,  des- 
cending through  the  crural  or  femoral  ring, 
sometimes  called  the  crural  canal.  H.  in- 
guinal is,  Inguinal  Hernia,  sometimes  called 
Bubonocele,  or  Hernia  of  the  Groin  ; this  is 
termed  complete  when  it  protrudes  through 
the  abdominal  ring  ; incomplete  when  it 
does  not.  H.  isehiatica,  when  it  protrudes 
at  the  ischiatic  notch,  in  front  of  the  Os 
Innominata,  or  Hip  Bone.,  H.  perincalis, 
Hernia  of  the  Penn  scum,  occurring  in  men 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum ; in  women 
between  the  rectum  and  vagina.  H.  puben- 
dalis,  Hernia  of  the  Pubendum,  which  des- 
cends between  the  vagina  and  the  ramus 
ischul  into  the  labium.  II.  scrotalis,  Scro- 
tal Hernia,  sometimes  called  Oscheocele ; 
there  are  two  varieties  of  this,  termed  En- 
teroscheocele,  when  omentum,  or  intestine, 
or  both,  descends  into  the  scrotum  ; Epiplos- 
clieocele , when  omentum  only ; and  Steato- 
cele,  when  neither,  but  only  sebaceous  mat- 
ter descends.  II.  thyroidalis , Hernia  of  the 
Foramen  ovale;  (Sec  Heart).  II.  utnbili- 
ealis,  Umbilical  Hernia,  sometimes  called 
Omphalocele  or  Exomphalos.  In  this  case 


the  bowels  protrude  at  the  umbilicus  or 
navel ; it  is  termed  Pneumatomphalos , 
when  caused  by  flatulency.  II.  vaginalis, 
Hernia  of  the  vagina ; it  is  sometimes  called 
Elytrocele,  and  occurs  within  the  Os  ex- 
ternum. II.  ventralis  or  Hypogastrocele, 
Hernia,  occurring  at  any  part  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen,  generally  between  the  muscles. 

We  next  distinguish  Hernia  by  its  con- 
tents, as  H.  cerebri , or  Encephalocele , 
Fungus  Cerebri,  or  Hernia  of  the  Brain 
(which  see).  H.  intestinalis,  or  Enterocelc, 
containing  intestine  only.  H.  omentalis,  or 
Epiplocele , containing  omentum  only — when 
both  this  and  intestine  are  the  contents  it  is 
called  II.  enter o-epiplocele.  H.  uteri,  or 
Histerocele,  Hernia  of  the  Uterus  or  Womb. 
II.  vesicalis,  or  Cystocele,  Hernia  of  the 
Bladder.  II.  cornea,  or  Ceratocele,  Hernia 
of  the  Cornea : (See  Eye.) 

The  third  distinction  of  Hernia  has 
respect  to  its  condition,  as  II.  congenita , 
Congenital  Hernia,  making  its  appearance 
at  birth ; H.  incarcerata.  Strangulated 
Hernia,  that  which  cannot  be  reduced  with 
constriction,  but  requires  an  operation. 

The  fourth  distinction  is  as  to  its  internal 
seat : II.  mcscnterica,  or  mesocolica,  Hernia 
through  the  lacerated  mesentary  or  meso- 
colon ; II.  phrenica,  Hernia  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  II.  intestinalis,  in  which  the 
intestines  protrude  through  a loop  formed 
by  adhesions. 

Then  there  are  certain  cases  to  which  the 
term  Hernia  is  misapplied,  as  II.  gutturis, 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  (see 
Bronchoccle  or  Goitre)  ; II.  sacci  l aery - 
malis,  Rupture  o£  the  Lacrymal  Sac,  it  is 
also  called  Mucocele,  or  Fistula  lacrymalis 
(see  Eye ) ; H.  varicosa,  or  Cirsocelc,  a 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  vein  ; 
II.  rentosa , or  fiatulenta,  sometimes  called 
Pneumatocele ; any  Hernia  distended  with 
flatus,  or  wind ; II.  earnosa,  or  Sarcocelc,  a 
fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testes,  or  a 
tumour  seated  in  the  scrotum. 

Then  we  call  Hernia  Reducible,  when 
it  can  be  reduced  or  replaced  within  the 
abdomen ; Irreducible , when  it  is  not  con- 
stricted, yet  cannot,  owing  to  adhesions, 
be  replaced ; and  Incarcerated  or  Strangu- 
lated, when  it  is  constricted,  and  cannot 
be  reduced. 

As  to  the  causes  of  Hernia,  we  term  them 
Predisposing  when,  owing  to  weakness  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  the  openings 
through  which  the  bowels  are  likely  to 
escape  are  unusually  large ; and  Exciting, 
when  there  is  powerful  action  on  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  and  muscles,  owing  to  jump- 
ing, coughing,  or  other  violent  exertion. 
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For  treatment  of  all  these  cases,  sec 
Rupture. 

Herniotomy  (Hernia,  and  Greek  tonic , 
section).  The  operation  for  Strangulated 
Hernia.  See  Rupture. 

Herpes  (Greek  erpo,  to  creep) . This  is 
a class  of  eruptions  of  the  skin,” consisting 
of  clusters  of  vesicles  seated  upon  inflamed 
patches  of  irregular  size  and  form.  Bate- 
man divides  them  into  the  following  species : 
II.  eircinatus  and  H.  iris , Vesicular  and 
Bain  bow  Ringworm  (which  see) ; II.  labialis 
and  H.  prceputialis,  Herpes  of  the  lips  and  of 
the  prepuce;  H.  phlyctcenodes,  known  as 
Miliary  and  Nirles ; II.  Zoster , Cingulum 
or  Shingles  (which  see). 

Herpes  Malignum  Anginostjs.  A name 
proposed  to  be  given  to  a disease  of  the 
throat,  which  has  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance in  England.  It  has  been  known  for 
some  years  to  the  French,  who  have  called 
it  Riplitherite,  from  the  Greek  diphtheritis 
or  diphtherus,  one  clothed  in  skins ; from 
diphthera , sldn  or  leather.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  disease  on  account  of  its  ten- 
dency to  form  false  membranes  over  the  part 
affected  ; it  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  have 
most  closely  observed  the  disease,  that  it  is 
decidedly  herpatie,  and  therefore  the  above 
name  has  been  proposed  for  it.  “ It  varies 
in  extent,”  says  Mr.  Cunnnock,  of  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  it  has  prevailed,  “from 
simple  Herpes  of  the  lips  and  nose,  which 
are  covered  with  vesicles,  which  burst,  ul- 
cerate, and  heal  in  two  or  three  days,  to  the 
most  extensive  inflammation,  and  sloughing 
and  ulceration  of  the  check,  the  palate,  and 
the  pharynx ; and  more  in  children  than 
adults.  It  extends  into  the  larynx  and  tra- 
chea, and  kills  by  asphyxia. 

“ In  the  mildest  form  there  is  a tendency 
to  ulceration  beneath  a white,  loosely-at- 
tached membrane,  which  consists  of  epethe- 
lium,  coagulated  with  viscous  mucus,  and 
lymph.  In  most  cases  the  vesicular  nature 
can  be  distinctly  traced  for  a few  hours  after 
its  commencement,  from  the  large  patch 
witliin  the  check,  or  upon  the  gum,  which 
will  slough  like  cuncrum  oris,  to  the  more 
diffused  bulb®  upon  the  soft  patch  and  pha- 
rynx. I believe  that,  in  some  instances,  it 
extends  to  the  gullet  and  stomach.” 

Diphtheria  conies  on,  in  many  instances, 
very  suddenly,  like  cholera,  influenza,  and 
erysipelas,  without  any  warning  symptoms  ; 
in  others,  there  is  soreness  of  the  throat, 
like  tonsillitis,  or  of  the  naris,  like  catarrh ; 
or  there  is  pain  in  the  deglutition,  like 
pharyngitis,  or  cynanchc  maligna ; shiver- 
ings  arc  very  irregular. 

The  specific  cause  of  the  disease  is  atmos- 


pheric ; as  in  cholera,  influenza,  typhus,  and 
potatoe  rot.  Debility,  cesspools,  malaria, 
and  all  nuisances  predispose  to  it ; and  all 
irregularities  of  regimen,  cold  drink  when 
heated,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
over  exertion,  are  excing  causes. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  antiseptic 
and  tonic,  stimulant  and  nutritious.  The 
capillary  system  should  not  be  engorged 
with  fluids,  neither  should  anything  evapor- 
ating be  applied  to  the  skin.  Blisters  in- 
flame and  ulcerate ; leeches  debilitate  and 
their  bites  slough ; and  strong  purgatives 
cannot  be  borne.  Temperate,  dry,  and  well- 
ventilated  bed-rooms,  are  a desideratum  ; a 
Calomel  purgative,  varying  in  strength  with 
the  age  of  the  patient.  In  children,  where 
there  are  symptoms  of  laryngitis,  a rapid 
exhibition  of  the  Chloride  of  Mercury,  such 
as  a grain  or  two  every  hour  until  the 
breathing  is  easier ; then  every  three  or  four 
hours  until  the  false  membrane  is  loosened, 
and  the  bowels  evacuate  green  stools,  or 
vomiting  commences.  It  has  been  found  that 
children  who  are  teething  have  the  most  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  Decoction  of  Bark, 
with  Hydrochloric  Acid,  varying  the  dose  of 
the  latter  from  1 minim  to  10  every  four 
hours,  in  from  a teaspoonful  to  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  former.  Gargle  with  Chlo- 
ride of  Sodium  and  Vinegar,  a tablespoonful 
of  each  in  a teacupful  of  hot  water ; also 
inject  this  up  the  nostrils  when  they  become 
obstructed  ; this  relieves  the  breathing,  de- 
stroys the  fetor,  and  allows  the  ulcers  to 
heal. 

Apply  a stick  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  every 
part  where  the  false  membrane  or  exudation 
can  be  seen  ; when  the  disease  spreads  be- 
yond the  caustic  case,  a probang  and  a clean 
sponge  saturated  with  a strong  solution  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  will  answer. 

Rub  the  external  fauce3  with  Compound 
Iodine  Ointment  night  and  morning,  and, 
where  erysipelas  may  appear,  apply  the 
Stick  caustic,  and  lay  on  a plaistcr  of  strong 
Mercurial  Ointment. 

Keep  all  about  the  patient  sweet  and  clean, 
and  give  a nutritious  diet — such  as  mutton, 
milk,  rich  gruels,  and  beef  tea  ; and  a warm 
Negus-compound  of  Fort  Wine  and  Water, 
equal  quantities,  with  Sugar  and  Lemon. 
All  the  drinks  should  be  taken  warm. 

This  is  not  an  infectious  disease,  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Where 
it  has  occurred,  winch  is  only  in  a few  loca- 
lities, the  deaths  have  been  very  numerous, 
as  many  as  five  having  died  in  one  family. 

Herring.  This  is  the  Clupea  harengus 
of  naturalists;  a fish  which  frequents  our 
coast  in  immense  shoals,  and  furnishes  sub- 
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■sis ten co  at  certain  seasons  to  a largo  propor- 
tion of  the  working  population ; it  is  no 
doubt  nutritious,  but  too  oily  to  suit  weak 
stomachs.  See  Fish. 

Hesperides.  The  old  name  for  a genus 
■of  plants  whose  fruits  are  generally  acidu- 
lous and  refreshing;  it  includes  the  Berga- 
mot, Citron,  Lemon,  Lime,  Orange,  and 
Shaddock,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
have  grown  in  the  famed  gardens  of  the 
Hcsperides;  hence  the  name.  A bitter  in- 
odorous principle  procured  from  the  Orange 
has  been  called  liesperidinc. 

Heterogeneous  (Greek  etero,  other,  and 
genos  kind) . A term  applied  to  compound 
substances,  the  parts  of  which  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ; its  opposite  is  Homogeneous. 

Heteuofathy  (Greek  eterus , other ; and 
pathos,  a disease).  The  art  of  curing  diseases; 
founded  on  differences,  by  which  one  morbid 
condition  is  removed  by  engendering  another. 
This  is  the  opposite  of  Homoeopathy  (which 
see). 

Heuchera,  or  Alum  root.  The  Ileuchera 
Cortusa  ; a plant  valued  in  America  for  its 
astringent  properties,  being  used  as  a styp- 
tic in  external  haemorrhages  and  cancerous 
sores. 

Hibiscus  (Greek  ibiskos , mallow).  A 
genus  of  dicotylcdinous  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Malvaceae;  they  are 
mostly  natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  Asia  and 
America,  and  abound  in  mucilage ; several 
of  them  are  employed  for  various  economical 
purposes,  for  instance,  the  petals  of  H.  Rosa 
Sinensis  are  astringent,  and  are  used  in  China 
as  a black  dye  for  the  hair  and  eyebrows. 
The  seeds  of  H.  Abelmoschus  are  employed 
as  stomachics  (see  Abelmoschus).  The  root 
of  H.  Manichot,  yields  a mucilage  which  is 
used  by  the  Japanese  to  give  a proper  con- 
sistence to  their  paper,  &e. ; the  leaves  of 
II.  Cannabinus  and  Arboreus  are  eatable, 
as  are  also  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the 
II.  Esculentus. 

Hiccough  or  Hiccup.  Of  this  com- 
pound word  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
first  syllable  hie  may  have  reference  to 
hitch  or  catch  ; hick  up  is  the  general  pro- 
nunciation. This  is  a convulsive  catch  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  causing  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  with  a partial 
closure  of  the  larynx  ; generally,  it  is  but 
trivial  and  transient,  causing  no  permanent 
inconvenience ; but,  sometimes  when  it 
>occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  acute  disease, 
it  is  very  alarming,  indicating  a giving  way 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Young  females  of  an  hysterical  tendency 
sometimes  suffer  from  obstinate  Hiccup,  we 
have  known  it  continue  for  weeks  witn  but 


little  cessation,  except  during  the  hours  of 
sleep,  and,  occasionally,  breaking  in  upon 
them.  Long  fasting,  or  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  some  strong  stimulant  into  the 
stomach  mil  often  cause  a common  Hiccup, 
for  which  cold  water,  continually  sipped 
and  swallowed,  will  often  prove  a remedy ; 
but  nothing  is  so  likely  to  remove  it  as 
strong  excitement  of  the  mind.  Acupunc- 
tuation  has  been  recommended  as  a remedy, 
but  we  have  never  seen  it  tried,  and  much 
question  the  desirability  of  its  application. 
Most  antispasm odic  medicines  are  likely  to 
be  of  service,  and  we  have  seen  the  folio  wing 
given  with  good  effect : — Carbonate  of  Soda, 
1 drachm ; Sulphuric  Ether,  3 drachms ; 
Tincture  of  Ginger,  2 drachms ; Tincture  of 
Gentian,  4 drachms;  Camphor  Mixture, 
sufficient  to  make  8 ounces.  Take  two  table- 
spoonsful  every  two  or  three  hours.  Some- 
times hot  applications  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  and  throat  will  relieve  the  symp- 
toms ; but,  if  all  these  should  fail,  a surgeon 
had  better  be  consulted,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  in  a weak  state. 

IIidrotica  (Greek  idros  or  idrotos , sweet), 
medicines  which  cause  perspiration ; (see 
Sudorifics).  The  name  Hidron,  from  the 
same  root  as  the  above,  has  been  given  to 
Eczema,  or  heat  eruptions ; the  halo  which 
surrounds  the  vesicle  is  popularly  named  a 
heat  spot. 

Hiera  Picra  (Greek  icros,  holy;  and 
pikros,  bitter).  The  two  words  of  which 
the  above  is  compounded  express  the  high 
estimation  in  which  this  preparation  was 
once  held,  and  its  bitter  taste.  It  is  the 
popular  name — often  corrupted  to  “Hikery 
Pikery — ” for  Powdered  Aloes  with  Canella 
Bark,  the  j Pul  vis  Aloes  cum  Canella  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias.  It  was  formerly  called 
Ihcra  Logadii,  and  made  into  an  electuary 
with  honey ; it  is  a good  purgative  medicine, 
but  extremely  nauseous.  See  Aloes. 

Hieronosls.  (Greek  icros  and  nosus , a 
disease),  literally  sacred  disease,  an  ancient 
name  for  epilepsy;  called  also  Morbus  Sacer. 

Hip.  Surgical  name  Ischium  (which 
see).  The  hip  joint  is  formed,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  rounded  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and,  on  the  other,  by  the  deep  cup- 
like cavity  prepared  for  its  reception  in  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis ; it  is  a good  example  of 
the  ball  and  socket  joint. 

Hip  Joint  Disease,  called  Morbus  co.r- 
arius,  generally  occurs  in  children  of  a 
scrofulous  habit.  Professor  Syme’s  des- 
cription of  it  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  it  verbatim  : — “Hip 
Disease  prevails  in  cold  moist  climates,  and 
attacks  cniefly  children  between  the  ages  of 
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seven  and  fourteen,  thought  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  both  before  and  after  that 
time  of  life.  The  first  symptom  complained 
°f,  is  generally  pain  in  the  knee,  which  often 
exists  for  months,  before  any  indications  can 
be  perceived  of  the  true  seat  of  the  disease. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  patient  is  observed  to 
walk  awkwardly  and  less  vigorously  than 
usual ; and  when  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  difference  depends,  are  investigated,  it 
appears  that  the  affected  limb  is  elongated 
and  emaciated ; that  the  convexity  of  the 
hip  is  flattened,  so  that  the  furrow  between 
it  and  the  thigh  is  less  distinct  and  more 
oblique  in  its  direction,  and  that  in  stand- 
ing, the  foot  is  advanced  a little  before  the 
other  one,  with  the  toe  slightly  averted ; and 
that  the  patient  does  not  rest  his  weight  upon 
it.  Pain  is  now  felt  in  the  Hip  Joint  itself, 
and  though  aggravated  by  motion,  often  be- 
comes more  severe  from  time  to  time,  with- 
out any  such  cause  of  irritation.  It  is  most 
apt  to  do  so  during  the  night,  particularly 
when  the  weather  is  wet  and  changeable. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  disease  generally 
remains  several  months,  and,  sometimes,  a 
year  or  two.  At  length  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  mentioned,  either  disappear,  and 
the  limb  recovers  its  former  condition,  or 
they  are  succeeded  by  others  still  more  dis- 
agreeable. In  the  latter  case,  the  limb  be- 
comes considerably  shorter  than  the  sound 
one  ; its  mobility,  at  the  same  time,  being 
much  impaired,  or  altogether  destroyed,  and 
permanent  rotation  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards, also  taking  place.  Collections  of 
matter  now  make  their  appearance,  most 
frequently  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Ilip,  but 
occasionally  in  the  groin  and  Hip.  In  some 
few  instances,  but  very  rarely,  the  fluid  of 
these  abscesses  is  absorbed,  but  the  ordinary 
course  which  it  follows,  is  to  issue  externally 
through  openings  formed  by  ulceration,  or 
artificially  by  surgeons.  The  patient  then, 
after  a tedious  illness,  becomes  hectic  and 
dies,  or  recovers  with  a stiff  joint,  and 
wasted  useless  limb.” 

As  this  disease  is  generally  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced before  it  is  discovered,  but  little  can 
be  done  for  it  the  way  of  domestic  treat- 
ment; a surgeon  should  be  consulted:  as  a 
general  rule,  counter-irritants  in  the  fiist 
stages,  such  as  blisters  and  setons,  with  a 
leech  or  two,  if  the  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion accompanied  with  pain,  is  great ; after- 
wards the  same  treatment  as  that  prescribed 
under  the  head  Abscesses. 

Besides  the  scrofulous  affection  above  de- 
scribed, the  Hip  Joint  is  also  liable  to  Dis- 
locations and  chronic  Rheumatism  (both  of 
which  see). 


Hips.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  Rosa  Canina, 
or  Dog  Rose ; it  is  used  medicinally,  in  the 
form  of  a confection,  but  chiefly  as  a vehicle 


for  other  remedies ; by  itself  it  is  pleasant 
and  acidulous,  and  may  be  taken  bv  persons 
suffering  from  the  thirst  caused  by  fever. 
See  Bog  Rose. 

Hirpunus  (Greek  ippos,  a horse;  and 
our  a,  a tail).  The  final  division  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  so  called  ; it  is  also  named 
Cauda  equina , the  Latin  for  horse’s  tail  (see 


Spine).  This  name  is  also  attached  to  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  Mare’s  Tail, 
II.  Vulgaris , is  a familiar  example.  We 
find  the  prefix  Hippo , a horse,  attached  to 
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sovcral  scientific  terms,  as  Hippomanes,  a 
humour  in  mares,  anciently  an  ingredient 
in  philtres  or  charms.  Hippuric  Acid  is  an 
acid  obtained  from  the  urine  of  horses;  it 
is  somewhat  analagous  in  character  to  Ben- 
zoic Acid.  The  prefix  is,  in  some  cases, 
Grecian,  denoting  large  size,  as  Hippo 
Castanvm , the  Horse  Chestnut ; and  Hippo 
Selinum,  the  Horse  Radish  (which  see) . 

Hn>  pocras.  A kind  of  cordial  or  spiced 
wine,  to  which  we  find  frequent  allusions  in 
old  writers;  it  was  made  by  macerating 
1 ounce  of  Cinnamon,  £ an  ounce  each  of 
Cloves,  Nutmeg,  Mace,  Ginger,  Cardamums; 
and  \ of  an  ounce  of  Canella  Bark,  in  3 pints 
each  of  Madeira  and  Canary  wines  for  about 
seven  days ; then  strain,  and  add  5 of  a pound 
of  Refined  Sugar.  As  a cordial  for  aged  and 
weakly  persons  in  whom  there  is  no  in- 
flammatory tendency,  something  like  this 
may  be  useful. 

II  irc  in  e (Greek  hircus,  a goat).  A sub- 
stance found  in  the  fat  of  the  goat  and 
sheep,  yielding  by  saporifi cation  the  Hircic 
Acid,  which,  according  to  Chevreul,  forms 
salt  in  combination  with  clorine. 

Hirsuties  (Latin  hirsutus , shaggy).  Ap- 
plied to  a superfluous  growth  of  hair  (which 
see). 

HirudoMedicinalis.  Latin  for  the  medi- 
cinal leech,  named  by  the  Romans  haurio, 
to  draw  or  suck  up,  as  expressive  of  its 
well-known  peculiar  action.  See  Leech. 

Hives.  The  popular  name  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
for  a kind  of  chicken-pox,  called  by  Willan 
Varicelli  globularis. 

Hoarhound  or  Horehound  (sometimes 
called  Gipsvwort) . The  name  i3  Saxon,  kar- 
ra  hune,  white  hunc,  hue,  or  colour.  This 
is  a common  native  plant  remarkable  for  the 
white  down  which  covers  the  stem  and 
leaves,  and  gives  it  a hoary  appearance.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Marrubium  Vulgaris;  it 
has^  demulcent  properties,  which  render  it 
useful  in  chronic  coughs,  for  which  it  is  a 
common  domestic  remedy,  being  generally 
taken  in  the  form  of  Tea,  prepared  by  in- 
fusing an  ounce  of  the  fresh  leaves  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water  for  an  hour ; then  strain  and 
sweeten:  take  a wineglassful  occasion  all  y, 
adding  at  bedtime  30  drops  of  paregoric  or 
5 drops  of  laudanum. 

Syrup  of  Horehound  is  made  bv  boiling  1 
pound  of  Lump  Sugar  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  a strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  until  it  assumes  the  proper  consis- 
tency; and  Candied  Horehound , by  evapo- 
rating the  syrup  until  it  becomes  thick 
enough,  on  cooling,  to  eat  as  a lozenge.  (Sec 
cut  in  next  column). 


Hoffmann’s  Anodyne  Liquor  or  Solu- 
tion. This  is  the  Spiritus  Etheris  Sul- 
phurici  Compositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
whose  component  parts  are  Etherial  Oil  2 
drachms,  and  Sulphuric  Ether  1 pound  ; it 
is  a good  antispasmodic.  See  Hither. 

Holly,  Holm  or  Hulm  (formerly  called 
Holy  plant).  Name  probably  a corruption 
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of  holy ; botanical  name  Ilex  Aquifolium 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Aquijolidcece 
the  only  British  member  of  the  genus  Ilex  ; 
has  several  varieties,  all  possessing  the  same 
medical  properties  ; the  leaves  are  bitter, 
mucous,  and  astringent,  having  an  austere 
taste ; they  were  formerly  used  as  a diapho- 
retic, and  an  infusion  of  them  was  given  in 
catarrh,  gout,  pleurisy,  and  small-pox.  In 
France,  a few  years  since,  they  obtained  a 
great  reputation  as  a febrifuge,  being  equal, 
it  was  said,  to  Peruvian  Bark,  their  virtue 
depending  on  a bitter  principle  called  Ilicin. 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  powerfully  pur- 
gative, 10  or  12  being  generally  sufficient  to 
act  outlie  bowels;  they  also  act  as  an  emetic 
and  diuretic  : the  expressed  juice  is  said  to 
be  beneficial  in  jaundice.  From  the  inner 
bark  the  viscous  substance  called  bird  lime  is 
prepared ; the  wood,  which  is  hard,  white, 
and  fine  grained,  is  much  used  in  turning 
and  cabinet  work. 

Knee  Holly  is  the  Butcher’s  Broom,  of  the 
genus  Jtuscns,  (which  see) . 

Sea  Holly ; the  Eryngo,  (which  see) . 

The  Hollyhock,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  gardens,  called  in  botanical  lan- 
guage Althcca  rosea,  has  flowers  which  are 
slightly  astringent,  and  yields  a blue  dye, 
said  to  be  equal  to  indigo.  (See  Mallows). 

Home  erg’s  Phosphorus.  Ignited  Mu- 
riate of  Lime,  sometimes  used  as  a caustic. 
From  the  same  source,  we  have  also  Hom- 
herg's  Pyrophorus  (Greek  pyros,  fire,  and 
phero , to  bring) ; a mixture  of  Alum  and 
Brown  Sugar,  which  ignites  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  A compound  of  3 parts  of  Lamp- 
black, 4 of  Burnt  Alum,  and  8 of  Carbo- 
nate of  Potash,  will  do  the  same.  Hom- 
f) cry's  Sedative  Solution,  is  simply  Boracic 
Acid. 

Homogeneous  (Greek  omoios,  like,  genos 
kind).  Applied  to  substances  made  up  of 
parte  possessing  the  same  properties ; its 
opposite  is  heterogeneous. 

Home  Sickness  (sometimes  called  Nos- 
talgia) . Is  a peculiar  affection  of  the  mind 
to  which  exiles  from  their  native  land  are 
subject;  it  especially  affects  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  countries,  and  of  these,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  Swiss  and  the  Scotch 
more  than  any  others.  It  consists  in  a 
vehement  and  uncontrollable  desire  to  return 
to  the  old  homes  of  childhood.  The  bodily 
health  may  be  perfectly  sound,  the  mind 
clear  and  vigorous,  but  tliis  desire  possesses 
it  like  a mania,  and  if  it  is  not  gratified 
there  is  melancholy,  loss  of  sleep  and  appe- 
tite, and,  finally,  'it  is  likely  that  organic 
disease  will  ensue,  probably  of  the  lungs  or 
heart.  Whatever  brings  forcibly  to  mind 


old  scenes  and  memories,  is  likely  to  excite 
this  affection,  but  nothing  so  much  as 
national  melodies;  hence,  when  Scotch  or 
Swiss  troops  are  stationed  abroad,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  forbid  the  perform- 
ance of  such  airs. 

Homceopathy  (Greek  omoios,  similar, 
pathos  a disease) . A mode  or  principle  of 
treating  diseases  introduced  by  a German 
physician,  named  Hahnemann.  It  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  a disease  is  curable 
by  such  medicines  as  would  produce  in  a 
healthy  person  symptoms  similar  to  those 
which  characterize  the  disease  to  be  treated. 
The  contrary  system,  on  which  medical  men 
generally  act,  is  Heleropathy  or  Allopathy 
(which  see). 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  contend 
for  or  against  the  doctrines  of  this  new 
school  of  pathology ; it  will  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  give  a brief  statement  of  them,  so  that 
our  readers  may  understand,  as  far  as  un- 
professional readers  can,  the  rationale  of 
Hahnemann’s  mode  of  treatment.  The 
homoeopathic  hypothesis  appears  to  rest 
upon  a triangular  basis ; and  here  are  the 
three  points  of  contact,  which  are  called  by 
those  who  profess  belief  in  the  system,  the 
three  general  lines  of  nature : — 1st,  we  have 
the  assertion  that  like  cures  like  ; 2nd,  that 
the  healing  properties  of  remedies  increase 
by  subdivision,  trituration,  and  succession  ; 
therefore,  3rd,  and  as  a consequence,  it  is 
proper  to  give  infinitesimal  doses  of  medi- 
cines in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Upon 
this  foundation  is  built  up  the  whole  system 
of  Homoeopathy,  which  has  met  with  favour 
and  adoption  from  a considerable  number 
of  men  of  education  and  ability,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  medical  profession,  and  from 
a very  large  number  of  the  uninstructed 
public  at  large.  It  is  much  pleasanter  cer- 
tainly to  take  medicine  in  infinitesimal 
doses,  and  in  the  form  of  minute  globules 
made  of  sugar,  than  in  the  old  nauseous  mix- 
ture and  powder,  pill  and  draught  fashion. 
There  cannot  be  a doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  human  system  has  been  over- 
physiced;  and  this  has  arisen,  in  a great 
measure,  out  of  the  practice  of  charging  for 
medicines  only,  or  chiefly,  and  not  for  the 
medical  man’s  skill,  and  time,  and  trouble. 
People  were  not  satisfied  to  pay  a heavy 
bill  for  attendance,  they  must  have  so 
many  mixtures,  and  draughts,  and  pills ; so 
they  had  them,  and  swallowed  them,  or 
not,  as  the  case  might  be ; but,  at  all  events, 
they  obtained  something  tangible,  as  value 
received  for  their  money.  It  appears  to  Us 
that  Homoeopathy  is  something  like  a reac- 
tionary movement ; we  have  gone  from 
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overdosing  to  underdosing  ; and  by-and- 
byc,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  two  extremes,  and  matters  will 
find  their  level  upon  the  true  basis  of 
medical  science.  Most  of  the  defenders  of 
this  system  of  treatment  rest  chiefly  upon 
the  first  proposition  above  named — viz.  that 
like  cures  like  ; and  they  say  that  the  system 
might  yet  stand,  even  if  infinitesimal  doses 
were  shown  to  he  inert : if,  as  it  is  generally 
believed,  they  are  so,  what  hccomes  of  the 
second  proposition,  and  how  is  the  first  to  be 
proved?  That  like  docs  not  cure  like  in 
full  doses,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to 
show,  and  that  if  greatly  reduced,  it  does  not 
act  at  all,  or  only  in  an  inappreciable  degree, 
has  also  been  proved  by  repeated  experi- 
ments. Here  are  two  of  the  legs  upon 
which  the  tripod  rests  knocked  away  from 
under  it ; and  the  third,  without  the  others, 
is  useless.  But  we  may  observe  that  this 
law  of  similia  similibus  was  first  propounded 
by  Hippocrates,  yet  it  had  never  been  ap- 
plied Dut  in  exceptional  cases,  until 
Hahnemann  adopted  it  as  a general,  if  not 
a universal  rule,  and,  finding  that  it  would 
not  work  with  the  old  full-dose  system,  he 
added  to  it  the  two  other  hypotheses  of  the 
increase  of  the  potency  of  medicines  by 
■division,  and  the  consequent  utility  of 
infinitesimal  doses.  We  may  also  observe, 
that  the  Homocopathists  of  our  day  repudiate 
much  of  Hahnemann’s  doctrine,  and  are  by 
no  means  strict  in  their  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  system  which  they  profess,  for 
they  not  un/requently  resort  to  full  doses 
in  the  treatment  of  active  disease.  Allo- 
pathists  have  never  denied  that  the  Ilippo- 
■cratian  law  held  good  in  some  few  excep- 
tional cases,  and  they  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  employ  it,  when  it  seems  desirable 
to  do  so  ; but  that  its  general  application  is 
safe  and  effectual,  about  ninety-nine  in  each 
hundred  members  of  the  medical  profession 
•deny ; this  is  a large  proportion,  and  we 
should  pause  ere  we  disputed  their  verdict. 
They  would  gladly  fall  into  tliis  method  of 
administering  medicines  if  they  dared ; for  it 
would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  their  patients 
to  take  sugar  globules  and  tasteless  liquids, 
than  the  nauseous  preparations  which  they 
deem  it  necessary  to  administer,  and  more 
agreeable  to  themselves. 

Honey  (in  Latin,  met).  A vegetable'  juice 
collected  by  the  Honey  Bee  {Apis  mellifca) . 
When  quite  pure,  it  consists  of  crystalized 
sugar,  like  that  of  the  grape,  and  of  un- 
crystallized syrup,  like  molasses.  The  less 
pure  kinds  contain  an  acid  and  a portion  of 
wax.  When  mixed  with  vinegar,  it  forms 
■Oxgmcl,  (which  see). 


The  taste;  and  quality  of  Honey  depends 
very  much  upon  the  flowers  from  which  it 
is  collected,  some,  which  is  the  produce  of 
deleterious  plants,  being  even  poisonous  in 
its  nature ; it  is  not  often  so,  however,  in 
this  country.  As  an  article  of  diet,  Honey 
is  wholesome  to  most  persons,  but  with 
some  it  causes  acidity  and  griping  : it  has  a 
slight  tendency  to  relax  the  bowels,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  by  those  who  are 
habitually  costive,  especially  children.  Pure 
Honey  will  be,  when  fresh,  perfectly  clear, 
and  of  a pale  amber  colour.  It  deepens  with 
age,  and,  if  good,  settles  into  a solid  mass, 
with  a granulated  structure.  It  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  flour,  and  this  may 
always  be  suspected  when  it  presents  a very 
white  and  opaque  appearance.  This  is  a 
good  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines ; and  there  are  several  medical  pre- 
parations into  the  composition  of  which  it 
enters,  beside  the  Oxymelsy  of  which  wo 
shall  speak  under  their  proper  head.  There 
is  an  old  preparation,  called  Egyptian 
Honey  (Mel  Egyptiacum )y  being  a com- 
pound of  Honey  and  Verdigris ; it  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  outward  application  in  farriery. 
In  the  modem  Pharmacopoeias  we  have  the 
Honey  of  Borax  {Mel  Borne  is),  an  excellent 
application  for  the  mouths  of  children 
affected  by  Thrush  (which  sec).  It  is  made 
by  mixing  1 drachm  of  powdered  Borax 
with  1 ounce  of  Honey,  and  applied  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.  Honey  of  Roses  is  made 
by  infusing  4 ounces  of  Ked  Rose  Leaves  in 
21  pints  of  Boiling  Water ; let  it  stand  for 
six  hours,  and  then  strain,  and  add  4 pounds 
of  Honey ; let  the  whole  evaporate  in  a 
vapour  bath,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  syrup : tliis  is  a good 
adjunct  to  astringent  gurgles.  To  make 
Clarified  Honey  (M.  depumatum),  heat  it 
in  a water  bath,  and  strain  it,  while  hot, 
through  flannel.  To  prepare  Honey  Soap, 
which  is  very  softening  to  the  skin,  and 
agreeable  to  use,  take  2 pounds  of  the  best 
Yellow  or  Curd  Soap,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
and  put  it  into  a vessel  surrounded  by 
water,  which  can  be  kept  to  a boiling  heat; 
here  it  will  quickly  melt ; when  it  has  done 
so,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Palm  Oil. 
the  same  of  Honey,  and  about  a drachm  of 
Oil  of  Cinnamon ; boil  the  whole  together 
for  six  or  eight  minutes ; pour  out  upon  a 
slab,  where  it  can  be  made  up  into  balls  er 
cakes  for  use. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Honov  made 
in  mountainous  countries  is  more  liiglily  fla- 
voured than  that  on  low  grounds,  and  that 
the  Honey  made  in  the  spring  is  better  than 
the  summer  produce,  and  that  again  than 
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the  autumn.  There  is  a preference  given 
to  that  collected  by  young  swarms,  which 
is  called  Virgin  Honey.  The  purest  and 
choicest  is  that  which  is  merely  suffered  to 
run  out  of  the  combs  into  the  vessel  set  to 
catch  it ; but  the  coarser  and  deeper 
coloured  kind  is  obtained  by  presssure  from 
the  combs  of  every  sort,  frequently  after 
the  other  has  been  taken.  The  combs  are 
broken  up,  and  heated  with  a little  water  in 
basins  or  pots,  being  kept  constantly  stirred; 
they  are  then  put  into  bags  of  linen  cloth, 
and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a press,  or 
between  two  boards. 

Hoofs  of  Animals.  Are  formed  of  a 
substance  consisting  of  coagulated  albumen 


and  gelatine,  identical  in  its  composition 
with  Horn , (which  see). 

Hook-like  Hamular.  A designation  of 
the  small  curved  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
sometimes  called  Pterygoid  (which  sec), 
also  Skull. 

Hoofing  Cough.  Sometimes  called 
Chin  Cough,  query  Chine  Cough,  or  Kiuk 
Cough.  In  France  it  is  generally  termed 
Coqueluche;  in  Germany,  Keuchhusten , or 
Stickhusten  ; in  Scotland,  Kinkhoust.  By 
Willis  it  was  termed  Tussis  convulsiva,  and 
by  Hoffman,  Tussis  ferina,  and  by  Syden- 
ham, Pertussis.  This  well-known  disease 
is  chiefly,  but  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
stages  of  infancy,  and  it  occurs  but  once  in 
a life-time.  It  may  be  described  as  a spas- 
modic catarrh,  and  its  severity  varies  greatly ; 
sometimes  being  so  mild  as  to  be  scarcely 
known  from  a common  cough,  at  others, 
exhibiting  the  most  distressing  symptoms, 


and  frequently  causing  death  by  its  violent 
and  exhausting  paroxysms. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  cough  are  those 
of  an  ordinary  cold  ; there  is  probably  rest- 
lessness and  slight  fever,  with  irritation  in 
the  bronchial  passages ; this  goes  on  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  intensity  for  a week  or 
ten  days,  and  then  it  begins  to  assume  the 
spasmodic  character  : at  first  the  paroxysms 
are  slight,  and  of  short  duration,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  “hoop,”  but  soon  they 
become  more  frequent  and  severe ; a suc- 
cession of  violent  expulsive  coughs  is  followed 
by  a long-drawn  inspiration,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  peculiar  sound  which  gives  a 
name  to  the  disease  is  emitted  ; again  come 
the  coughs,  and  again  the  inspiration, 
following  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
until  the  sufferer,  whose  starting  eyes,  livid 
face,  swollen  veins,  and  clutching  hands, 
attest  the  violence  of  the  struggle  for  breath, 
is  relieved  by  an  expectoration  of  phlegm 
resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  by 
vomiting.  When  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the 
child  generally  resumes  its  play,  or  other 
occupation,  and  frequently  complains  of 
being  hungry.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the 
matter  expectorated  becomes  tliickcr,  and  is 
more  easily  got  rid  of,  and  this  is  a sign 
of  favourable  progress : the  spasmodic 

paroxysms  become  less  frequent  and  violent, 
and  gradually  cease  altogether ; but  the 
changes  here  indicated  may  extend  over  a 
month  or  six  months,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  season  of  the  year  having  much 
influence  in  hastening  or  retarding  them ; 
summer  being,  of  course,  the  most  favourable 
time.  It  is  a common  impression  that,  at 
whatever  time  of  year  an  attack  of  Hooping 
Cough  commences,  it  will  not  end  until 
May  ; this  is  simply  because  of  the  change 
in  the  weather  which  generally  takes  place 
in  or  about  the  course  of  that  month.  With 
a strong,  healthy  child  (when  proper  care 
is  taken),  there  is  little  to  apprehend  from 
tills  disease,  provided  it  be  not  complicated 
with  others,  such  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  any  head  affection  producing  con- 
vulsions ; it  then  proves  a most  dangerous 
malady,  and  is  fatal  to  many.  With 
children  of  a full  habit,  the  fits  of  coughing 
often  cause  bleeding  at  the  nose,  but  this 
should  not  be  viewed  with  alarm,  as  it  re- 
lieves the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  is  likely 
to  prevent  worse  consequences. 

To  weakly  children  Hooping  Cough  is  a 
very  serious  malady — to  all  it  is  frequently  a 
sore  trial,  but  to  them  it  is  especially  so; 
therefore,  great  care  should  bo  taken  not  to 
expose  them  to  the  danger  of  catching  it ; 
That  it  is  contagious  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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and  although  some  parents  think  lightly  of 
it,  and  imagining  their  children  must  have 
it,  at  one  time  or  another,  deem  that  it 
matters  little  when,  and  therefore,  take  no 
pains  to  protect  them  against  it ; yet  we 
would  impress  upon  all  our  readers,  who 
may  have  the  care  of  infants,  that  a heavy 
responsibility  lies  at  their  door.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  a child  will  have  this 
disease  ; we  have  known  many  persons  who 
have  reached  a good  old  age  and  never  con- 
tracted it : and  it  is  folly  and  wickedness, 
needlessly,  to  expose  those  placed  under  our 
care  to  certain  danger. 

Like  fever,  Hooping  Cough  has  a course 
to  run,  which  no  remedies,  with  which  we 
arc  at  present  acquainted,  will  shorten ; the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  may  be  somewhat 
mitigated,  and  we  may,  by  watching  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  by  use  of  the  pro- 
per means,  often  prevent  those  complications 
which  render  it  dangerous,  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  mode  of 

Treatment. — The  first  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  check  any  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation which  may  show  itself ; to  palliate 
urgent  symptoms,  and  stop  the  spasm  which 
is  so  distressing  a feature  of  the  case.  To 
this  end,  the  diet  must  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  milk 
and  farinaceous  puddings ; if  animal  food, 
it  must  not  be  solid,  but  in  the  form  of 
Broth  or  Beef-tea  ; roasted  Apples  are  good'; 
and,  for  drinks,  Milk  and  Water,  Barley- 
water,  Weak  Tea,  or  Whey.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  some 
gentle  aperient,  such  as  Ithuoarb  and  Mag- 
nesia, with  now  and  then  a grain  of  Calomel 
or  Compound  Julep  Powder,  if  something 
stronger  is  required.  An  emetic  should  be 
given  about  twice  a week,  to  get  rid  of  the 
phlegm — it  mav  be  Ipecacuanha  Wine  or 
the  Powder.  To  relieve  the  cough,  the 
following  mixture  will  be  found  effective  : — 
Ipecacuanha  Powder,  10  grains ; Bicar- 
bonate of  Potash,  1 drachm;  Liquor  of 
Acetate  of  Ammonia,  2 ounces ; Essence  of 
Cinnamon,  8 drops;  Water,  6|  ounces: 
Dose,  a tablespoonful  about  every  four 
hours.  20  drops  of  Laudanum,  or  1 drachm 
of  Tincture  of  Henbane  may  be  added  if 
the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  but  the 
former  is  objectionable  if  the  brain  is  at  all 
affected. 

For  night  restlessness,  2 or  3 grains  of 
Dover’s  Powders,  taken  at  bed-time,  is  good; 
this  is  the  dose  for  a child  of  three  years 
old.  Mustard  Poultices  to  the  throat,  the 
chest,  and  between  the  shoulders,  are  often 
found  beneficial ; so  is  an  opiate  liniment 
composed  of  Compound  Camphor  and  Soap 


Liniment,  of  each  6 drachms,  and  4 drachms 
of  Laudanum.  Roche's  Embrocation  is  a 
favourite  application,  and  a very  good  one ; 
it  is  composed  as  follows : — Oil  of  Amber 
and  of  Cloves,  of  each  \ an  ounce ; Oil  of 
Olives,  1 ounce ; a littlc~Laudanum  is,  per- 
haps an  improvement.  This  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  belly  when  it  is  sore  from  coughing. 
Difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  sometimes 
relieved  by  the  vapour  of  Ether  or  Turpen- 
tine diffused  through  the  apartment.  In 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  tonics  are 
generally  advisable.  Steel  Wine,  about 
20  drops,  with  2 grains  of  Sesquicarbonate 
of  Ammonia,  and  5 drops  of  Tincture  of 
Conium,  in  a tablespoonful  of  Cinnamon 
Water,  sweetened  with  Syrup,  is  a good 
form  ; but  a change  of  air,  with  a return  to 
a generous  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  means 
of  restoration  to  health  and  strength. 

Squinting,  stupor,  and  convulsions  are 
symptomatic  of  mischief  in  the  brain ; in 
this  case  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  small 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  Calomel 
and  James’s  Powder  should  be  resorted  to. 
Fever,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  not 
only  during  the  fits  of  cougliing,  but  between 
them,  indicate  inflammation  in  the  chest, 
on  winch  a blister  should  be  put,  after  the 
application  of  two  or  three  leeches.  In  this 
case,  the  rule  must  be  low  diet,  with  febri- 
fuge medicines,  such  as  Acetate  of  Ammonia, 
Tartarized  Antimony  in  Camphor  Mixture, 
and  Calomel  and  James’s  Powders.  Some 
medical  practitioners  have  recommended  the 
application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  the  glottis 
in  this  disease,  but  no  unprofessional  person 
should  attempt  this.  Others  have  found 
the  Tincture  of  artificial  Musk  serviceable, 
beginning  with  3 or  4 minim  doses  at  the 
outset,  and  going  up  to  10  or  12  minims,  in 
Barley  Water,  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Diluted  Nitric  Acid  we  have  frequently 
administered  both  to  children  and  adults, 
with  decidedly  beneficial  results ; from  5 
to  10  drops  in  plain  or  Cinnamon  Water, 
sweetened ; it  may  be  given  very  frequently ; 
a little  Ipecacuanha  Wine,  and  Tincture  of 
Henbane  or  Hemlock,  about  5 drops,  may 
be  added  to  each  dose.  Cochineal  and  Suite 
of  Tartar  is  the  old  popular  remedy,  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  useful,  but  we 
would  rather  not  depend  on  it. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  recommends  the  follow- 
ing mixture : — Alum,  25  grains ; Extract  of 
Henbane,  12  grains,  Syrup  of  Poppies,  2 
drachms;  Dill  Water,  sufficient  to  make  3 
ounces : give  a dessertspoonful  every  six 
hours. 

Hops.  The  strobiles  or  female  flowers 
of  the  familiar  plant  which  botanists  call 
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Hamulus  Lupulus , commonly  used  to  im- 
part a bitter  flavour  to  ale  anil  beer.  They 
contain  several  elements  of  activity;  thus 
the  bitter  principle  is  tonic,  the  aromatic 
warm  and  stimulating ; they  are  also 
astringent  and  slightly  anodyne,  so  that  a 
pillow  stuffed  with  them  is  considered  to 
promote  sleep,  and  a fomentation  to  allay 
the  pain  and  imitation  of  angry  tumours. 
They  yield  an  aromatic  oil,  and  a substance 


called  lupuline,  in  which  the  bitter  property 
resides,  that  is,  the  tannin,  and  to  a con- 
siderable extent  their  peculiar  aroma  also. 
We  find  them  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  tin? 
fonn  of  Extract,  Infusion,  and  Tincture, 
which  we  give  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  diseases  of  the  stomach,  where 
other  anodynes  could  not  be  taken.  The 
dose  of  the  Infusion  is  from  £ an  ounce  to 
2 ounces  ; of  the  Extract,  from  10  grains  to 
20  ; and  of  the  Tincture,  from  J a drachm 
to  1 drachm;  the  second  is  made  by  in- 
fusing 1 ounce  of  the  flowers  in  2 pints  of 
boiling  water ; and  the  third  by  macerating 
6 ounces  of  the  flowers  in  2 pints  of  proof 
spirit.  The  highly-hopped  Pale  Ale  or 
Bitter  Beer  is  a good  medicinal  tonic,  but  its 
regular  use  for  a lengthened  period  is  not 
desirable,  except  in  very  warm  climates. 
Heated  in  a flannel  bag,  Hops  are  a com- 
mon remedy  for  toothache  and  neuralgic 
pains,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant 
are,  in  some  places,  eaten  like  asparagus, 
for  which  they  fonn  a tolerable  substitute. 

Hordeolum.  The  diminutive  oillordeum , 
is  a term  applied  to  a sty  or  small  tumour 
of  the  eyelids,  which  is  thought  to  resemble 
a barleycorn. 


Hordeum  Distich ik.  (See  Barley.) 

Horn  Pock.  Sometimes  called  Crystalline 
Pock , a variety  of  variola,  in  which  the 
pimples  suppurate  imperfectly ; they  are- 
ichorous  or  horny,  and  semi-transparent- 
See  Variola. 

Horkipilatio  (Latin,  horeo  to  dread, 
pilatus  the  hair).  A sense  of  creeping,  be- 
ginning at  the  head,  as  though  the  hair  was 
standing  on  end,  and  spreading  thence  over 
the  whole  body ; it  is  symptomatic  of 
approaching  fever. 

Horse  Radish.  This  well-known  condi- 
ment is  the  root  of  the  Cockier ea  Armorica, 
one  of  the  scurvy-grass  tribe  of  plants ; it 
acts  as  a powerful  stimulant  whether  taken 
or  applied  externally ; a poultice  of  the 
scraped  root  may  be  used  instead  of  a 
mustard  plaister ; its  therapeutic  eflects  are 
diuretic,  emetic,  and  sudorific,  as  well  as 
stimulant,  and  these  are  communicated 
partially  to  boiling  water,  but  entirely  to 
spirit.  It  is  chiefly  administered  in  para- 
lytic affections  and  chronic  rheumatism,  the 
dose  of  the  fresh  root  being  from  1 to  2 
drachms,  scraped  or  shredded,  as  we  take  it 
with  roast  meat.  The  Compound  Infusion  is 
made  by  pouring  on  1 ounce  each  of  the 
shredded  Root  and  of  bruised  Mustard  Seeds, 
a pint  of  boiling  Water,  and  letting  it  stand 
in  a covered  vessel  for  two  hours,  thcyi 
strain,  and  add  1 ounce  of  the  Compound 
Spirit  of  Horse  Radish,  which  is  prepared 
thus: — Mix  20  ounces  of  the  shredded  root, 
the  same  of  dried  Orange  Peel,  5 drachms 
of  bruised  Nutmegs,  and  1 gallon  of  Spirit 
with  2 pints  of  Water ; then  distil  a gallon 
over  a slow  fire.  Tliis  is  given  internally 
in  dyspepsia,  and  is  applied  externally  in 
paralysis,  being  rubbed  into  the  skin.  The 
dose  is  from  1 to  2 drachms,  and  that  of 
the  Infusion  from  1 to  3 ounces,  three  times 
a day. 

Hospitals.  These  are  among  the  most 
merciful  and  useful  public  institutions  which 
have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Our  own  land,  and  especially 
London,  can  boast  of  some  of  the  noblest 
establishments  of  the  kind  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  Some  are  general, 
and  some  especially  intended  for  peculiar 
diseases.  We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into 
a full  description  of  these  several  benevo- 
lent institutions,  nor  even  to  enumerate 
them ; but  have  introduced  the  subject 
here,  in  order  that  we  might  say  a word  or 
two  upon  the  unfounded  prejudices  and 
fears,  as  to  Hospital  treatment,  which  exist 
in  many  minds,  and  often,  we  fear,  prevent 
persons  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  which  they  offer.  There- 
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tlxe  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  can 
be  obtained ; there  the  most  careful  super- 
vision ; there  the  most  appropriate  and  well 
regulated  diet,  and  all  the  appliances  which 
modem  science  furnishes ; and  it  is  folly  to 
suppose  that,  as  a rule,  the  patient  is  there 
treated  other  than  carefully  and  tenderly. 
ITo  doubt,  nurses  are  sometimes  cross  and 
negligent ; students  not  quite  so  decorous  and 
thoughtful  as  they  might  be ; and  doctors,  in 
the  hurry  of  their  overwhelming  professional 
duties,  short  and  sharp  in  their  manners ; 
but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
and  should  not  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
for  a moment  against  the  gratuitous  advan- 
tages offered  to  the  sick  and  needy,  who 
cannot  obtain  the  food,  the  attention,  and 
the  skill  so  necessary  to  their  cases  at  home. 
The  following  extract  from  Dickens’  House- 
hold Words , in  reference  to  a visit  paid  to 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  will  serve 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  as  to 
the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which 
patients  are  generally  treated  at  such  estab- 
lishments. The  remarks  apply  but  to  one, 
but  we  quite  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  class: — “A  stranger’s  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  the  sufferings  of  an  Hospital 
are  not  at  all  borne  out  by  the  appearance 
of  the  patients  generally : many  of  them 
are  quietly  reading  the  better-class  cheap 
literature  of  the  day  ; others  are  conversing 
round  the  ample  fire.  The  little  child  with 
its  leg  in  a splint  is  as  merry  as  possible, 
with  its  boa  covered  with  playthings. 
Everything  that  humanity  can  dictate,  or 
to  which  art  can  minister,  is  supplied.  The 
most  eminent  medical  men,  whose  attend- 
ance sometimes  the  rich  cannot  purchase, 
watch  the  patient  with  all  due  art  and  skill ; 
whilst  carefully-trained  nurses  are  at  hand 
day  and  night  to  ease  his  tired  limbs,  or  to 
sooth  his  racking  pains.” 

That  this  is  no  overdrawn  picture,  all 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Hospital 
management  can  testify;  and  patients  them- 
selves, who  have  been  partakers  of  these 
public  benefits,  should  endeavour  to  remove 
the  false  impression,  which  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  this  subject.  Every 
good  tiling  is  liable  to  abuse;  and  these 
charities  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes  misused 
and  mismanaged,  but  not  so  commonly 
as  is  imagined.  The  supervision  of  those 
appointed  to  watch  over  them  is  too  strict, 
and  the  public  ear  is  too  open,  to  permit  of 
any  long  continuance  of  malpractices. 

Hospital  Gangrene.  This  is  a combi- 
nation of  Humid  Gangrene  with  phagiulenic 
ulceration ; it  occurs  in  crowded  hospitals, 
and  is  described  under  the  head  Gangrene. 


Hour-Glass  Contraction.  A transverse 
contraction  of  the  uterus ; so  called  because 
the  organ  assumes  an  irregular  shape,  some- 
thing like  an  hour-glass. 

House.  How  much  the  health  of  the 
community  depends  upon  the  situation, 
construction,  and  state  of  repair  of  the 
Houses  which  they  inhabit,  need  scarcely, 
we  think,  in  the  present  day  of  “ Sanatory 
Commissions”  and  “ Health  of  Towns  Asso- 
ciations,” be  insisted  on ; and  yet,  great,  as 
have  been  the  improvements  of  late  in  the 
dwellings  erected  for  men,  there  is  much 
room  for  more,  especially  in  those  of  the 
lower  classes.  We  merely  glance  at  this 
subject  incidentally,  for  it  is  one  into  which 
we  cannot  fully  enter,  and  we  have  already 
in  our  articles  on  Air,  Drainage,  <Jr.,  fur- 
nished our  readers  with  some  hints  thereon. 
Let  us  however  briefly  and  forcibly  impress 
upon  those  who  are  about  to  build  a House, 
how  important  a consideration  is  the  site 
which  it  is  to  occupy,  as  regards  the  health 
of  its  future  inmates.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
competition  which  is  going  on  between 
builders,  as  among  all  other  speculators, 
this  matter  is  but  little  considered ; every 
eligiblc  plot  of  ground  that  can  be  obtained, 
is  soon  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar ; no 
matter  whether  it  lies  low  or  high,  what 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  or  the  sur- 
rounding locality,  so  that  it  is  within  an 
easy  distance  of  some  great  centre  of  activity, 
or  offers  some  facilities  for  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness, the  two  great  objects  of  life,  as  it  is 
generally  considered.  To  those  who  have 
the  power  of  choice,  we  would  say — never 
build  a House  in  a low  or  damp  locality ; 
choose  a dry  gravelly  soil  if  possible ; if  On 
a gentle  declivity,  so  much  the  better,  for 
here  the  natural  drainage  will  be  good ; and 
let  it  be  rather  on  the  south  or  western  slope 
of  a hill,  than  on  the  north  or  eastern.  As- 
certain that  the  springs  arc  pure  and  abun- 
dant, and  if  possible,  secure  sufficient  ground 
to  have  your  house  isolated ; go  not  too  near 
chemical  factories,  or  other  sources  of  pollu- 
tion, and  build  your  house  strongly  and 
substantially,  with  walls  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  resist  the  attacks  of  all  weather ; and 
good  timber  and  slated  roofs,  at  a sufficient 
angle  of  declivity  to  prevent  the  snow  or 
wet  remaining  lodged  thereon.  Let  the 
rooms  be  lofty,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  : 
it  is  astonishing  what  a good  effect  plenty  of 
light  has  upon  the  health,  and  rice  versa, 
how  it  helps  to  preserve  “a  cheerful  mind 
in  a sound  body.”  Therefore,  do  not  enclose 
your  house  with  trees,  to  shut  out  the  sun- 
shine, and  hide  the  prospect ; we  all  love 
trees,  as  we  ought  to  love  them,  for  they  arc 
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among  God’s  best  gifts  to  man ; but  we 
should  not  have  them  too  close  to  our  dwell- 
ings. Have  plenty  of  windows,  then,  but 
let  them  open  mostly  to  the  south  and  west ; 
and  well-constructed  chimneys,  that  will 
not  smoke — for  smoky  chimneys  spoil  both 
health  and  temper ; (for  more  on  this  head 
see  Fire  Place) . 

Pity  it  is  that  the  House  of  the  poor  man, 
should,  as  a rule,  be  so  ill  adapted  for  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  or  health.  Squalid,  ill- 
lighted,  badly  ventilated,  insufficiently 
drained,  and  crowded  together  in  close  low 
neighbourhoods,  are  the  homes  of  our  labour- 
ing population  generally ; and  where  this  is 
the  case,  disease  and  immorality  will  prevail 
to  a frightful  extent.  There  is  less  occasion 
for  this  huddling  together  of  multitudes  now, 
than  there  was  formerly,  because  distance 
from  the  place  of  employment  is  scarcely  a 
consideration  ; a man  may  go  from  the 
factory  or  the  workshop,  to  his  home  some 
miles  away,  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took 
him  to  traverse  a tithe  of  the  distance  ; and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  plots  of  ground 
contiguous  to  the  railway  lines  should  not  be 
covered  with  neat  little  cottages,  or  model 
lodging  houses,  where  the  toilers  and  moilers 
of  society  might  find  all  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  home  when  their  day’s  work 
is  done.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much 
of  the  well  being  of  the  state — the  health  of 
the  whole  body  politic,  as  well  as  as  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
suitableness  of  the  Houses  of  the  land. 

House  Leek.  The  Sempcrvirum lectorum 
of  botanists,  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Grassulaccce : it  contains  malic  acid,  in 
combination  with  lime,  and  is  considered 
cooling,  astringent,  and  diuretic ; its  tliick 
succulent  leaves  arc  sometimes  applied  to 
burns,  stings  of  insects,  ulcers,  and  inflam- 
matory swellings ; also,  to  corns  and  bunions 
with  good  effect.  (See  cut  in  opposite 
column). 

Housemaid’s  Ivnee.  A formation  of 
matter  in  the  fore-part  above  the  knee- 
cap, in  consequence  of  inflammation  set  up 
by  much  pressure  upon  the  part.  Servants 
who  are  accustomed  to  kneel  to  their  scrub- 
bing and  cleaning,  and  thatchers,  who  press 
the  knee  upon  the  ladder  when  at  work,  are 
especially  liable  to  this  affection,  which  is 
sometimes  called  a White  Swelling  (which 
see)  and  Knee. 

Howard’s  Hydro  Sublimate.  A patent 
('alomel,  made  by  exposing  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  in  "the  act  of  sublimation,  to 
aqueous  vapour,  and  receiving  it  in  water ; 
the  cliief  advantage  of  this  is,  that  it  cannot 
contain  any  corrosive  sublimate ; it  is 


lighter  than  the  common  calomel  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five.  In  the  French 
Codex  there  is  a similar  preparation,  which 
is  known  as  Jewel's  If gdro- sublimate.  See 
Mercury. 

IIuile  Acoustique.  The  French  name 
of  a nostrum  for  the  ear,  made  by  boiling 
1 drachm  each  of  Garlic,  Bay-leaves,  and 
Oxgall,  in  2 ounces  of  Olive  Oil,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  ; strain  and  bottle  for  use.  It  is 
stimulant,  and  slightly  astringent,  and  may 
be  serviceable  in  some" cases  of  Ear  affection. 

Human  Fat  (Latin,  adeps  hominis).  This 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  preparation  of  ointments ; it 
resembles  lard  in  its  appearance  and  pro- 
perties. See  Adeps. 

IIumectantia  (Latin  humecto,  to  moisten) . 
A term  sometimes  applied  to  moistening  and 
softening  medicines  or  applications. 

Humerus.  Latin  for  the  shoulder.  Hence 
we  have  Humeral , applied  to  nerves, 
arteries,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  shoulder. 
We  give  a cut  of  the  bone  known  to  anato- 
mists as  the  Humerus ; it  is  long,  and  there- 
fore divisible  into  a shaft  and  two  extre- 
mities, as  here  represented;  this  cut  shows 
the  right  side  of  the  Humerus,  on  its  anterior 
surface  : — 1.  is  the  shaft  of  the  bone ; 2,  the 
head , immediately  below  the  base  of  which 
is  the  constriction  called  the  anatomical 
neck , so  named  in  contradistinction  to  the 
true  neck,  from  being  the  seat  of  the  acci- 
dent called  by  surgeons,  “fracture  of  the 
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neck  of  the  Humerus”  3 ; the  greater  anil 
lesser  tuberosities  are  marked  by  4 and  5 ; 
between  them  is  a vertical  furrow,  called 
the  bicepital  groove , 6,  which  lodges  and 


protects  the  long  tendons  of  the  biceps; 
7 and  8,  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ridges 
of  this  groove ; 9 is  the  rough  surface  into 
which  the  large  triangular  muscle,  which 
forms  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder,  and  is 
called  the  deltoid , is  inserted ; 10  is  the 
opening  called  the  nutritious  foramen',  11, 
the  eminentia  capitalis,  a rounded  protu- 
berance which  articulates  with  the  cup- 
shaped depression  at  the  head  of  the  radius; 
12  is  the  trochlea,  a concave  surface  which 
articulates  with  the  ulna;  projecting  be- 
yond this  on  either  side  are  the  external  and 
internal  condyles,  13  and  14,  the  two  ridges 
of  which  are  marked  by  15  and  16 ; the  con- 
dyles are  rounded  eminences,  and  running 
upwards  from  these,  along  the  borders  of  the 
bone,  are  the  condyloid  ridges,  of  which  the 
external  is  the  most  prominent,  although, 
from  the  position  of  the  bone  in  the  diagram, 
the  internal  one.  16,  is  most  plainly  seen ; 
17  is  the  fossa  for  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  a depression  into  which  it  is  re- 


ceived during  the  flexion  of  the  forearm  ; 
(for  a cut  of  which,  see  Fracture). 

Humic  Acid  (Latin  humus,  earth).  An 
acid  discovered  in  loam  and  peat  earth,  and 
in  most  vegetable  barks : it  is  sometimes 
called  TJlmic  Acid,  and  its  basis  is  termed 
liumine,  or  Ulmine. 

Humor  (Latin  humeo , to  be  moist,  from 
humus  the  ground).  Applied  to  the  aqueous 
parts  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  to  the 
liquid  excretions,  generally  ; but  especially 
those  of  the  skin.  The  Humours  of  the  Eye 
are  of  three  distinct  kinds  : 1st,  the  aqueous 
or  watery;  2nd,  the  crystalline',  ana  3rd, 
the  vitreous  or  glassy.  The  two  first  contain 
about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  with  albumen, 
muriate  and  acetate  of  soda,  pure  soda, 
and  mineral  waters ; the  third  contains 
also  36  per  cent,  of  a peculiar  matter,  like 
albumen.  See  Eye. 

Humoral  Pathology.  Is  a system  of 
medicine  which  attributes  all  diseases  to 
morbid  changes  in  the  humours  or  fluid 
parts  of  the  body,  and  altogether  ignores  the 
influence  of  the  solids. 

Humoric.  This  is  a term  applied  by 
M.  Piorry  to  a peculiar  sound  produced  by 
percussion  in  the  stomach.  When  this  organ 
contains  much  air  or  liquid,  it  resembles 
what  Laennec  describes  as  the  metallic 
tinkling.  See  Percussion. 

Humulus  Lupulus.  The  scientific  name 
for  the  Hop  (which  see). 

Hunger.  When  we  desire  food  we  are 
said  to  be  hungry,  and  this  is  an  instinctive 
sensation,  of  which  we  are  conscious  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  and  there  is  a cessation 
in  that  constant  supply  of  nutrition  and 
stimulus  which  the  whole  system  requires 
to  maintain  a state  of  healthful  activity. 
“Whatever,”  says  Dr.  Alison,  “be  the 
conditions  under  which  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  become  the  seat  of  these  sensations 
(of  hunger)  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  healthy 
state,  they  are  a true  index,  not  only  to  the 
state  of  the  stomach,  but  to  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  system  at  large.”  Not  always, 
however,  do  these  nerves — these  sentries  of 
the  brain — convey  true,  or  any  information, 
they  may  sleep  at  their  posts,  deadened  by 
narcotics  ; or  they  may  be  surprised  and 
overpowered  by  strong  mental  emotion,  such 
as  fear,  joy,  grief : they  may  be  seised  and 
pinioned  by  a strong  will,  evoked  by  some 
absorbing  desire,  or  pursuit  of  the_  mind. 
Thus  philosophers  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
deep  in  experimental  research,  forget  that 
they  have  not  dined  ; thus  poets  and  lovers 
are  said  to  live  upon  air ; and  thns  those 
who  fly  from  a threatened  danger;  who  with 
indomitable  energy  strive  to  overcome 
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mighty,  obstacles  ; or  who,  with  excited 
passions,  fiercely  struggle  on  the  battle  field, 
feel  not  the  want  of  food  until  the  desire  is 
accomplished,  the  work  concluded,  or  they 
sink  exhausted  by  their  efforts.  Sometimes 
the  sentries  may  give  a false  alarm,  pro- 
claiming a want  when  want  there  is  none, 
and  simulating  hunger : sometimes  they 
are  too  credulous  and  easily  satisfied,  saying 
wc  have  it,  when  they  have  it  not ; thus  we 
meet  with  persons  who  are  always  hungry, 
even  directly  after  taking  food,  and  we  know 
that  hunger  may  be  for  a time  appeased  by 
swallowing  substances  that  cannot  be  diges- 
ted, and  which,  therefore  afford  no  nutri- 
ment to  the  system : all  these  conditions, 
however,  are  incompatible  with  sound 
health,  in  which  state,  at  periods  occurring 
with  tolerable  regularity,  the  sensation  of 
Hunger  will  be  felt.  How,  and  when  this 
should  be  satisfied,  our  readers  will  find 
fully  set  forth  under  the  head  Food , to 
which,  and  also  to  those  on  Aliment , Appe- 
tite, and  Diet,  we  refer  them,  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  Shakspeare — 

“ May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both.” 

Hyaeoides  (Greek  yalos,  glass,  and  eidos, 
likeness).  The  membrane  which  contains 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  Eye  (which  see) . 

Hybernation  (Lathi  hyberna , from 
hyems , winter).  The  condition  of  torpor  in 
which  the  cold  season  is  passed  by  some 
animals,  such  as  the  dormouse,  hedge-hog, 
&c.  Bats,  also,  do  this ; and  not  only  do 
they  sleep  through  the  winter,  but  they  also 
remain  in  a partially  torpid  state  during  the 
day,  and  only  resume  their  activity  as 
evening  approaches,  and  this  is  called 
Diurnation. 

Hybosis  (Greek  ybos,  curved).  The 
ancient  Greek  name  for  lateral  curvature  of 
the  Spine  (which  see) ; it  has  been  called 
by  Dr.  Good,  liachybia,  and  by  Swediaur, 
Hyboma  Scoliosis. 

Hydatid  (Greek  y dates,  a vesicle,  from 
ydor).  Any  pellucid  cyst  which  contains  a 
transparent  fluid  developed  in  a tissue  or 
cavity  of  the  human  body,  &c.  We  now 
generally  apply  the  term  to  an  order  of 
intestinal  worms  of  which  there  are  several 
genera , as  follows:— 1.  H.  acephalocystis, 
the  Headless  Hyatid ; 2.  II.  ccenurus,  a 
form  in  which  several  Hyatids  are  grouped 
together,  having  but  the  tail ; II.  cysti- 
cercus,  the  bladder-tailed  Hyatid ; II. 
ditachyceros , the  Hyatid  with  a rough,  two- 
forked  hom ; H.  echinococcus , the  round, 
rough  Hyatid  ; H.  polycephalus,  the  many- 
headed ilyatid.  There  is  also  a white  en- 


cysted body  considered  by  some  as  a new 
genus  : Baspail  called  it  the  ovaligcr  of  the 
joint  of  the  wrist.  See  Worms. 

Hyderus  (Greek  yderios ),  literally  water 
flux.  The  Greek  name  for  Diabetis  (which 
see) ; it  has  been  also  called  Urinal  Dropsy, 
Urinary  Diarrhoea,  and  Dipsacus,  from  the 
thirst  which  accompanies  it. 

Hydracids  (Greek  ydor).  A class  of 
acid  compounds  into  which  hydrogen  enters 
as  the  acidifying  principle,  such  are  Hydro- 
chloric (Muriatic)  Acid , the  salts  of  which 
are  called  Muriates  or  Hydrochorates  ; 
Hydro-bromic  Acid,  the  salts  of  which  are 
Hydro-bromates  ; Hy  dr -iodic Acid,  salts 
Hydri-odates ; Hydro-fluoric  Acid,  salts 
Hydro-fluatcs  ; Hydro-sulphuric  (sulphu- 
retted hydrogen),  salts  Hydro-sulphates ; 
Hydro-cyanic , salts  Hydro-cyanites , for- 
merly called  Prussiates,  and  several  others. 

Hydragogues  (Greek  ydor , and  ago  to 
expel).  Medicines  which  have  the  power 
of  increasing  the  secretions  and  excretions 
of  the  body,  and  of  producing  watery  evacu- 
ations. See  Cathartics. 

HYDRAMNios  (Greek  ydor,  and  amnius). 
A morbid  accumulation  of  the  liquor  amnvi 
(which  see) . 

Hydrargyria  (Greek  ydor , and  argyros 
silver) . A kind  of  hot  eruption  arising  from 
the  irritation  caused  in  the  system  by  the 
administration  of  mercury.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Erythema  Mercurials,  and  sometimes 
Eczema  rub  rum. 

Hydrargyrum  (in  Greek  ydrargyros , 
water-silver) . A name  given  to  quicksilver 
on  account  of  its  fluidity  and  colour  : this  is 
the  argentum  virwn  of  old  writers.  See 
Mercury. 

Hydrates.  Chemical  compounds  of  solid 
bodies  and  water,  which  still,  however, 
retain  their  solid  form  : these  are  also  termed 
Hydroxures,  and  Hydro-oxides  : if  water  is 
not  a constituent,  the  term  used  is  Anhy- 
drous (which  see).  Dr.  Thompson  gives  the 
following  list  of  the  Hydrates.  1.  Sulphur, 
which  is  found  native  in  this  state  ; but  most 
commonly  precipitated  sulphur  is  what  wc 
understand  by  the  term  : 2,  Metallic  Oxides, 
which  are  in  the  form  of  powder,  and 
generally  of  an  intense  colour : 3.  Earthy 
Hydrates,  which  are  generally  crystallized, 
although  we  sometimes  meet  with  them  as 
powders : 4.  Alkaline  Hydrates  ; crystallized 
alkalies : 5.  Acid  Hydrates,  which  are 
crystallized  acids  : 6.  Saline  Hydrates,  any 
saline  preparations,  whether  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  solid  masses,  or  powders : 7.  Hy- 
drates of  Hydro-sulphurets , which  are  the 
crystallized  Hydro- sulphur ets  : 8.  Soaps,  in 
which  there  is  always  a considerable  pro 
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povtion  of  water  : 9.  Tannin,  with  several 
other  animal  and  vegetable’  solids. 

Hydrathrus  (Greek  ydor,  water,  and 
arthron , a joint).  This  is  the  spina  vcntosa 
of  the  Arabian  physicians,  called  by  modern 
surgeons,  White  Swelling  (which  see),  also 
Knee. 

Hydro.  This  Greek  prefix  forms  the 
commencement  of  many  medical  terms ; it 
may  mean  the  presence  of  water,  as  Hydrin, 
a watery  pustule,  or  Hydrocele,  the  original 
signification  of  which  was  a watery  tumour ; 
but  it  has  now  three  several  significations ; 
H.  congenita,  Congenital  Hydrocele,  a col- 
lection of  water  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
with  a communication  between  the  cavity 
of  this  membrane  and  that  of  the  Peritoneum, 
(which  see),  and  Vagina-,  H.  ccdcmatodes, 
an  anasarchous  tumour  of  the  scrotum,  called 
by  French  writers,  Hydrocele  by  infiltration, 
(see  Scrotum ) ; H.  of  the  spermatic  chord, 
which  may  be  either  infused  or  encysted, 
in  the  first  case  involving  the  sin-rounding 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  other,  leaving  this 
unaffected;  H.  spinalis;  (see  Spina  bifida') : 
H.  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  Hydrocele  of 
the  vaginal  coat,  (see  11.  sarcocele ) .•  Hydro- 
cephalus, more  properly  Hydrin-cephalus  ; 
this  may  be  either  external  or  internal, 
that  is  between  the  membranes,  or  between 
the  ventricles,  (see  Brain) ; Hydro-cystis, 
an  encysted  Dropsy  (which  see)  ; Hydro- 
mancy  (Greek  mantcia,  prophecy),  an  ancient 
superstition  respecting  the  divining  or  pro- 
phesying power  of  certain  springs  ; for  the 
practice  of  resorting  to  which  for  super- 
stitious purposes,  we  probably  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
mineral  waters  generally;  Hydromel,  a 
name  for  honey  diluted  with  water ; 
when  fermented  it  becomes  mead,  or  me- 
theglin  wine,  the  Hydromel  vinosum  of  old 
writers,  who  also  spoke  of  it  as  Aqua  mulsa 
and  Melicratium ; Hydrometer,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  gravity  of  fluids; 
Hydrometra,  Dropsy  of  the  uterus,  some- 
times called  Hydrops  uteri,  (see  Uterus ) ; 
Hydro-pericardium , Dropsy  of  the  Peri- 
ear  dum,  (which  see) ; Hydro-opthalmia, 
Dropsy  of  the  Eye  (which  see) ; this  may- 
affect  the  cavities  containing  the  aqueous 
humours,  in  which  case  we  call  it  Hydrops 
camera:  anteriosis ; or  the  vituous  humour, 
when  it  is  H.  corporis  vitrei ; or  it  may  be 
an  aqueous  enlargement  of  the  whole  organ 
known  as  Hydropthalmia,  or  Hydrops  oculi 
mixtus,  or  Buphthalmus,  meaning  Ox-eye ; 
Hydro-pica  is  a name  for  medicines  which 
relieve  or  cure  Dropsy  (which  see) ; H.  pleu- 
ritis  is  acute  or  chronic  inflamation  of  the 
pleura,  attended  with  effusion,  (see  Pleu- 


ritic') ; H.  rachitis  is  dropsy  of  the  spine 
(winch  see),  which  may  be  either  congenital, 
in  this  case  it  is  Spina  bifida  ; or  analogous 
to  Hydrincephalus  ; H.  sarcocele,  Dropsy  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis ; H.  thorax,  Dropsy  of 
the  chest. 

Then  we  have  this  prefix  in  chemistry  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  hydrogen,  as  in 
Hydro-sulphuretted  compounds  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  with  the  salifiable  bases,  as 
Kermes  mineral  (which  see) ; H.  thionie 
(Greek,  tluon,  sulphur)  a name  given  by 
some  German  chemists  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  the  Hydro-sulphuric  acid  of 
M.  Guy  Lussac ; H.  urets , compounds  of 
hydrogen  with  metalic  bases.  Sec  Hydro- 
gen. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  commonly  called 
Prussic  acid.  See  Acids. 

Hydrogen  (Greek,  ydor  water,  and  gen- 
nao  to  produce).  A Gas  so  called  from  its 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of 
water;  it  was  formerly  called  Phlogiston  or 
Phlogisticated  air,  sometimes  Inflammable 
air  : about  1 part  of  this  gas  to  2 of  oxygen 
forms  water ; that  is  by  volume  ; by  weight 
it  is  1 part  of  the  former  with  8 "parts  of 
the  latter.  3 parts  of  this  gas  with  1 of 
nitrogen,  by  measure,  forms  Ammonia,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  Ammoniacal  gas  or 
Volatile  Alkali,  or  according  to  old  writers 
Alkaline  air.  In  combination  with  carbon, 
in  the  proportion  of  2 parts  to  1,  it  forms 
what  is  variously*  called  Light  Carbu- 
retted  Hydrogen,  Heavy  Inflammable  air, 
Gas  of  Marshes,  Hydro-Carburet,  Proto-Car- 
buret  of  Hydrogen,  and  Bi-Hydroguret  of 
Carbon.  When  the  two  gases  are  in  equal 
proportions  we  have  Bi-Per-Carburettcd 
Hydrogen,  Olefiant  Gas,  or  Hydroguret  of 
Carbon.  In  combination  with  Chlorine  this 
gas  forms  Hydro-Carburet  of  Chlorine,  or 
Chloric  Ether;  with  Iodine  it  forms  Hv- 
dro-Carburet  of  Iodine,  or  Hydro-iodide  of 
Carbon  ; and  with  Bromine  it  forms  Hydro- 
Carburet  of  Bromine.  It  also  enters  into 
the  composition  of  Ether,  Naptha,  &c.,  and 
combines  with  Selenium,  Phosphorus,  Ar- 
senic, Tellurium,  Potassium,  and  Xantho- 
gen.  This  is  the  least  ponderable  of  all 
gasses,  and  the  most  inflammable ; although 
it  is  itself  incapable  of  supporting  com- 
bustion : if  a lighted  candle  be  put  into  a 
vessel  containing  Hydrogen,  the  gas  itself 
will  explode,  and  the  candle  will  be  extin- 
guished ; no  animals  can  breathe  it  and  live, 
and  yet  we  see  that  combined  with  another 
gas  it  forms  that  great  necessity  of  animal 
existence,  water.  For  further  particulars 
on  this  head  see  Gas. 

IT ydron  CEi'irAi.oin  (Greek  ydor,  and 
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enkephalos,  the  brain,  and  eidos,  likeness), 
Affections  arising-  from  intestinal  disorder, 
and  exhaustion ; so  called  because  in  their 
symptoms  they  resemble  Hydrocephalus 
(which  see). 

Hydropathy.  This,  as  the  word  implies, 
is  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of 
water,  both  externally  and  internally,  ac- 
cording to  the  modes  recommended  by 
Priessnitz,  the  introducer  of  the  system, 
against  which  nothing  can  be  said  so  long 
as  it  is  confined  within  judicious  bounds. 
But,  like  most  of  the  modern  pathies,  which 
have,  for  a time,  become  the  rage,  too  much 
has  been  claimed  for  it,  and  a gi-eal  deal  of 
mischief  has  resulted  from  its  indiscriminate 
application.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
for  certain  diseases,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  constitution,  habit,  and  tempera- 
ment, Hydropathy,  is  the  very  thing,  and 
perhaps  every  thing,  required;  but  most 
usually  there  is  a dietary  and  medicinal 
course'  necessary  to  be  combined  with  it. 
Wanting  these  adjuncts  it  has,  in  very  many 
cases,  signally  failed ; with  them,  as  it  is 
usualty  practiced,  its  success  has  been  very 
marked,  and  Hydropathic  establishments 
have  been,  and  are,  deservedly  in  great  re- 
pute. Medical  practitioners  have,  perhaps, 
too  much  neglected  cold  water  as  a curative 
agent,  aud  depended  too  exclusively  on 
drugs ; it  may  be  that  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  cold 
water,  or  advice  how  to  use  it ; but  are  not 
so  unwilling  to  pay  for  that  same  element 
when  it  is  converted  into  medicine.  Another 
reason  undoubtedly  is,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
perly carrying  out  a course  of  Hydropathic 
treatment  under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life.  More  personal  superintendence  is  re- 
quired than  the  medical  man  can  give,  more 
time  than  the  patient  can  spare,  and  more 
conveniences  than  he  or  she  possesses,  or  can 
well  obtain.  Hence  the  practice  of  Hydro- 
pathy is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those 
who  specially  profess  it,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishments built  or  fitted  purposely  for  it, 
and  certainly  many  truly  wonderful  cures 
have  been  performed  there.  The  pity  is 
that  the  expense  renders  them  unavailable 
for  the  poorer  classes— to  many  of  whom 
they  would  prove  of  especial  benefit. 

There  are  three  different  modes  by  which 
this  system  is  said  to  act,  and  experience  and 
observation  justifies  the  belief  that  such  is 
the  case:  1,  The  reduction  of  tempera- 

ture, caused  by  the  application  of  cold 
water,  the  use  of  which,  for  this  purpose, 
is  as  old  as  medical  science  itself : 2,  The 
healthy  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  the 
nerves,  bracing  them,  and  enabling  them 


to  bear  the  changes  of  temperature  espe- 
cially incidental  to  our  climate : 3,  The 
production  of  a critical  eruption  which  re- 
moves poisons  that  are  either  the  result  of 
disease,  or  -which  have  been  swallowed  in  the 
usual  way : this,  too,  is  no  fresh  fact  in 
therapeutics ; so  that  really  Hydropathy  is 
no  new  system.  What  Hahnemann  did  for 
Homoeopathy,  Priessnitz  did  for  this  kindred 
pathy ; took  the  old  foundations,  and  built 
thereon  a superstructure  of  rules  and  pre- 
scriptions, adding,  both  for  disguise  and  orna- 
ment, some  fanciful  theories,  and  then  dig- 
nifying the  whole  by  the  name  of  a new 
system,  and  vaunting  that  it  was  sufficient  of 
of  itself  to  cure  all  diseases  that  were  cura- 
ble; taking  care,  however,  in  the  practice 
of  it,  to  combine  other  modes  of  treatment 
where  the  above  was  likely  to  be  insufficient. 

Hydropathy,  then,  we  find  to  be  useful  as 
an  antiphlogistic , as  a tonic,  as  a critical 
remedial  agent : like  Homoeopathy  it  stands 
on  a triangular  basis ; but  its  three  points  of 
support  are  sound,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  that  system. 

The  processes  commonly  used,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Water  cure,  are  Baths, 
Compresses  and  Packings  ; the  first  of  these 
inordinary  use,  are  of  various  degrees  of  tem- 
erature,  ranging,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
etween  50°  to  60°,  and  sometimes  going  up 
to  70°  or  80° ; it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
patient  to  be  transferred  from  a bath  of  one 
temperature  to  a bath  of  another ; and  it  is 
sometimes,  when  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a 
shallow,  warm,  or  tepid  bath,  cold  water  is 
poured  over  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body : much  attention  is  paid  to  the  exact 
degrees  of  temperature  applied  in  these  cases. 

To  dry  the  body,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
sheet,  in  which  the  patient  is  enveloped,  in 
preference  to  towel  rubbing,  which  exposes 
the  parts,  not  under  the  process,  to  chilling 
evaporation.  A certain  regulated  amount 
of  exercise  is  enjoined  both  before  and  after. 
Of  the  baths  there  are  a great  variety ; 
in  some  establishments  the  Shower  ana 
Douche  Baths  are  chiefly  used,  in  others 
only  partially.  Steam,  Hot-air,  and  Yapour 
Baths  are  also  much  adopted. 

Compresses  are  of  various  kinds ; the  most 
common  is  a piece  of  coarse  linen  satu- 
rated with  cold  water,  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  covered  over  with  dry  cloths ; the  com- 
press is  re-moistened  several  times  a-day, 
generally  at  the  time  of  taking  the  bath. 
Sometimes  a compress  is  worn  all  day, 
sometimes  at  night  only ; it  may  be  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  or  only  a cer- 
tain portion,  on  the  chest,  or  abdomen,  or 
head,  for  which  a wet  cap  is  generally  used. 
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There  is  also  friction  with  wet  towels 
applied,  and  what  is  called  the  Itubbing 
Sheet,  standing  or  recumbent,  and  the 
Under  Blanket  Wet  Friction.  The  Wet 
Sheet  and  Blanket  Packing  are  the  chief 
novelties  in  the  system ; they  consist  in 
folding  the  patient  in  the  sheet  or  blanket, 
dipped  in  water  and  wrung  out,  and  then 
covering  him  over  with  dry  blankets ; this 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  blood-letting  in  its 
power  of  reducing  inflammation,  and  to  act 
at  once  as  an  anodvne,  a tonic,  and  an 
absorbent.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  it  is  an  excellent  antiphlogistic,  and, 
as  it  may  easily  he  used,  we  give  directions 
for  its  application.  Take  all  the  coverings 
from  a common  bed,  leaving  only  the  mat- 
tress and  a pillow ; over  these  spread  a 
couple  of  blankets  and  then  the  wet  sheet, 
on  which  place  the  patient  perfectly  naked, 
and  fold  first  the  sheet,  and  then  the 
blankets  tightly  round  him,  so  that  he  is 
completely  enveloped,  all  but  his  face ; 
then  heap  on  other  blankets,  and  tuck  them 
in  tightly.  If  the  heat-generating  power  of 
the  body  is  not  great,  a feather  bed  may 
also  be  added  to  the  covering ; tuck  a small 
towel  or  handkerchief  under  the  chin,  that 
the  face  may  not  be  irritated  by  the  blanket 
on  which  it  rests,  and  allow  the  patient  to 
be  in  this  condition  for  any  necessary 
length  of  time,  which  varies  from  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  two  or  even  three  hours, 
allowing  him  to  drink  at  intervals  small 
quantities  of  cold  water.  When  taken  out 
of  the  packing,  the  body  should  be  first 
well  rubbed  with  wet  towels,  afterwards 
dried  with  a dry  sheet,  and,  if  able,  he 
should  then  take  a brisk  walk  ; if  not,  he 
should  be  put  into  another  bed,  and  well 
wrapped  up. 

It  is  in  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis, 
neuralgic  affections,  and  skin  diseases,  that 
Hydropathy  has  proved  most  advantageous ; 
in  the  early  stages  of  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion it  is  also  of  great  use  : as  it  occasions 
considerable  waste  of  the  body,  it  is  well 
suited  for  persons  of  full  plethoric  habits, 
those  who  are  not  so,  ought,  while  under  its 
influence,  to  take  more  nourishment  than 
common.  To  weakly  persons  of  a nervous 
temperament  it  is  likely  to  prove  a hazardous 
remedy,  as  they  cannot  bear  the  reduction 
of  vital  power  which  it  causes.  On  the 
whole,  we  must  confess,  that  it  offers  great 
advantages  to  those  patients  who  are  in  cir- 
cumstances to  go  through  a regular  Hydro- 
atliic  course  of  treatment,  especially  if  they 
ave  been  what  are  generally  called  “ free 
livers a plain  diet,  chiefly  of  milk,  early 
hours  of  rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  avoidance 


of  all  stimulants,  regular  and  sufficient 
exercise ; these  alone,  without  the  good 
therapeutic  effects  of  the  bathing  and  rub- 
bing, and  active  stimulating  of  the  excre- 
tory organs,  would  prove  highly  beneficial. 
See  Baths , Water. 

Hydrophobia  (Greek  for  a dread  of 
water).  This  is  the  well  known  canine 
or  dog  madness,  whose  chief  symptoms  are 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  larynx,  pre- 
venting the  patient,  although  thirsty,  from 
swallowing  any  kind  of  liquid  ; one  of  the 
most  dreadful  and  fatal  visitations  that  can 
affect  humanity.  It  has  been  known  to 
medical  writers  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
downwards,  and  described'  under  a great 
variety  of  names,  all  having  reference  to  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  or  to  the  horrible 
fear  which  possesses  the  patient,  as  expressed 
in  the  old  names  aero-phobia  and  panto- 
phobia, dread  of  air, and  dread  of  all  things. 
It  is  generally  distinguished  as  Babiosa, 
with  madness,  and  sine  rabie , without  mad- 
ness. From  Dr.  Watson’s  “Lectures”  we 
copy  the  following  description  of  this  fear- 
fur  malady,  wliich  in  man  is  produced  by 
inoculation  with  the  saliva  of  an  animal, 
generally  a dog,  infected  with  it.  Wien  a 
person  has  been  bitten  by  a rabid  animal, 
the  wound  if  treated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner will  generally  heal  readily  enough ; but 
“ after  an  uncertain  interval,  which  lies 
for  the  most  part  between  six  weeks  and 
eighteen  months,  the  following  symptoms 
begins  to  be  noticeable.  The  patient  ex- 
periences pain,  or  some  uneasy  or  unnatural 
sensation,  in  the  situation  of  the  bite.  If  it 
becomes  healed  up,  the  scar  tingles  or  aches, 
or  feels  cold  or  stiff,  or  numb ; sometimes  it 
becomes  visibly  red,  swelled,  or  livid.  The 
pain  or  uneasiness  extends  from  the  sore 
or  scars  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  body. 
Very  soon  after  this  renewal  of  local  irrita- 
tion,— within  a few  hours,  perhaps — but  cer- 
tainly within  a very  few  days — during  which 
the  patient  feels  ill  and  uncomfortable — the 
specific  constitutional  symptoms  begin ; he 
is  hurried  and  irritable ; speaks  of  pain  and 
stiffness,  perhaps  about  his  neck  and  throat ; 
unexpectedly  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
swallow  fluids,  and  every  attempt  to  do 
so  brings  on  a paroxysm  of  choking  and 
sobbing,  of  a very  distressful  kind  to  behold  ; 
and  this  continues  for  two  or  three  days  till 
the  patient  dies  exhausted.  Generali y,  the 
disease  when  it  once  sets  in,  and  shows  the 
peculiar  hydrophobic  symptoms,  runs  but  a 
short  and  fierce  course.  The  nervous  ini tabi- 
lity  becomes  extreme.  The  peculiar  paroxysm* 
of  choking  spasm,  and  sobbing,  are  excited 
not  only  by  attempts  to  swallow  liquids. 
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but  by  the  very  sight  or  sound  of  them. 
Kvon  the  passage  of  a gust  of  wind  across 
the  face,  the  waving  of  a polished  surface, 
as  of  a mirror,  before  the  eyes ; the  crawling 
of  an  insect  over  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
e.ite  irritation,  and  the  peculiar  strangling 
about  the  fauces  in  a hydrophobic  patient. 
Death  occasionally  takes  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
specific  symptoms.  But  commonly  it  hap- 
pens in  the  second  or  third  day.” 

Sometimes,  however,  as  we  gather  from 
this  and  other  authorities,  the  patient  may 
linger  on  until  the  seventh,  or  even  eighth 
day,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  may 
so  far  remit  as  to  allow  of  his  swallowing- 
liquids  ; but  there  is  no  well  authenticated 
case  of  a recovery  after  this  disease  had  de- 
cidedly manifested  itself,  although  there  is 
no  lack  of  pretended  remedies  for  Hydro- 
phobia. 

“We  are  sure,”  says  Dr.  Watson,  “that 
the  disease,  by  the  inoculation  of  which 
Hydrophobia  may  be  produced  in  man,  is 
common  in  the  dog,  and  that  it  has  been 
communicated  by  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the 
jackal,  and  the  cat.”  And  he  quotes  the 
late  Mr.  Youatt,  who  probably  saw  more  of 
the  disease  both  in  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
mals, than  any  other  person — at  all  events 
in  thi3  country,  to  the  effect  that  the  saliva 
of  the  badger,  the  horse,  and  the  human 
being,  have  undoubtedly  produced  it : some 
affirm  that  it  has  been  propagated  even  by 
the  hen  and  the  duck.  Certain  it  is  that 
all  animals,  even  fowls,  are  susceptible  of 
the  disease,  when  bitten  by  a rabid  dog. 

The  above  quoted  authorities  do  not  believe 
that  the  malady  is  communicable  by  the  in- 
fected saliva  through  an  unbroken  cuticle  ; 
to  render  it  so  there  must  be  some  abrasion 
or  breach  of  surface ; it  is  infered  that  mere 
contact  with  mucous  membranes  is  sufficient 
tor  its  propagation,  from  the  fact  that  persons 
who  unknowingly  applied  then- lips  to  objects 
in  which  the  virus  has  remained  and  dried, 
have  taken  the  disease.  It  has  been  said 
that  Hydrophobia  has  resulted  from  the  mere 
scratch  of  a cat,  if  so,  the  probability  is  that 
the  creature’s  talons  had  become  imbued 
with  the  venom  when  the  paw  was  put  to 
the  mouth,  as  it  frequently  would  be  if  that 
part  felt  hot  or  uneasy.  The  knowledge  that 
the  saliva  of  a human  being  affected  with 
this  disease  is  infectious,  should  teach  us, 
wliile  ministering  to  such  an  unhappy  fel- 
low-creature, and  relieving  his  sufferings  by 
all  means  in  our  power,  to  do  so  with  due 
caution ; the  more  especially  as  such  patients 
are  sometimes  extremely  violent,  and  prone 
to  bite  as  a dog  would. 


Does  it  follow  then,  that  all  persons  bitten 
by  a rabid  dog  or  other  animal,  must  die  ? 
is  there  no  hope  for  them  ? assuredly  we 
would  not  promulgate  such  a doctrine  as  this. 
In  the  first  place,  a very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  ax-e  so  bitten  have  the  disease  at 
all ; and  this  partial  immunity  has  sufficed 
to  establish  a false  reputation  for  many  of 
the  nostrums  vaunted  as  infallible  remedies. 
If  the  bitten  person  becomes  not  maxi,  the 
nostrum  has  saved  him ; if  he  dies  raving  it 
has  not  been  rightly  administei-ed,  and  so 
the  faith  of  believers  remains  unshaken,  and 

Suaekery  is  tiiumphant.  It  has  been  calcu- 
ated  that  the  proportion  pf  persons  bitten 
who  suffer  from  the  disease  is  about  one  in 
twenty-five. 

Treatment.  As  no  positive  cure  has  been 
discovered  for  this  terrible  disease,  all  efforts 
must  be  merely  preventive ; directly  the 
bite  has  taken  place,  a free  excision  of  the 
woxmd  should  be  made,  taking  care  that 
every  particle  of  flesh  that  the  saliva  has 
touched  be  removed ; then  thoroughly  wash 
the  wound  with  tepid  water,  keeping  up 
this  application  for  a considerable  time ; 
some  recommend  stimulating  di-essings  to 
the  part,  but  the  advisability  of  this  is  very 
questionable ; better  to  let  the  wound  heal 
than  to  keep  the  system  in  a state  of  irrita- 
tion. If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  poison 
being  all  removed,  a strong  solution  of  lunar 
Caustic  should  be  applied,  or  the  Caustic 
itself ; this  is  as  likely  to  be  as  effective  as 
the  actual  cautery,  which  some  recommend. 
Mr.  Youatt  says  he  never  saw  the  lunar 
Caustic  fail,  and  it  may  be  used  at  any  time 
before  the  disease  manifests  itself,  although 
the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  less  chance  is 
there  of  success. 

The  alleviating  measures  to  be  resorted  to 
when  the  disease  has  manifested  itself  are, 
the  application  of  Ice  to  the  spine  ana 
fauces;  the  inhalation  of  Chloroform,  and 
Prussic  Acid  dropped  on  the  tongue  a drop 
or  two  at  the  time ; injecting  into  the 
bowels  3 or  4 ounces  of  Starch  Jelly  with 
2 or  3 grains  of  Morphine ; and 'rubbing  in 
about  every  four  hours  a drachm  of  Mer- 
curial Ointment  with  2 grains  of  powdered 
Opium.  During  the  inability  to  swallow, 
food  or  medicine  may  be  injected  while 
the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  Chloro- 
form. Some  recommend  tracheotomy  to 
relieve  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
throat,  but  no  good  results  have  followed  in 
the  few  eases  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  patient  is 
violent,  he  should  bo  restrained  by  a 
straight  waiscoat,  or  some  such  contrivance, 
from  injuring  himself  and  others.  Cold 
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affusion  is  a remedy  always  at  hand,  and 
one  that  has  produced  beneficial  results; 
get  some  water  at  as  low  a temperature  as 
possible,  and  pour  it  from  a considerable 
height  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine : this  greatly 
reduces  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  pulse  carefully 
during  the  process,  and  stop  it  as  soon  as 
it  sinks  in  a dangerous  degree.  Sedatives 
and  refrigerants  must  be  mainly  employed 
in  these  cases,  as  the  patient  is  suffering 
under  a violent  excitement  consequent  on 
the  introduction  of  a poison  into  the  system, 
which  excitement,  if  not  subdued,  will  in- 
evitably and  quickly  exhaust  the  vital 
powers.  (See  Madness). 

Hydrops  (Gr.  ydor  and  ops,  the  aspect  or 
appearance).  A term  applied  to  the  morbid 
accumulation  of  water  in  a cavity,  or  the 
cellular  tissues  of  the  body ; it  is  distin- 
guished as  H.  abdominalis,  or  Ascites ; H. 
ad  ma  tut  inn,  Diabetis ; H.  articuli,  Hy- 
darthrus;  II.  cysticus,  Cystic  Dropsy;  H. 
genu,  Dropsy  of  the  Knee  ; II.  medulla; 
spinalis,  Hydrorachitis ; H.  oculi,  Hy- 
droptlialmia ; II.  Ovarii,  Ovarian  Dropsy ; 
H.  pectoris.  Hydrothorax ; II.  pericardii, 
Hydropericardium  ; II.  pulmonum , (Edema 
of  the  Dungs;  II.  scroti,  Hydrocele;  H. 
uteri,  Hydrometra ; II.  sacci  lachrymalis, 
Dropsy  of  the  Lachrymal  sac.  See  Dropsy, 
and  terms  here  used. 

Hygeia  (Gr.  ygiaino  to  be  well).  The 
preservation  of  Health  (which  see).  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  of  the  Greek  fabulists, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  JEscu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  physic ; to  her  the  matrons 
of  old  consecrated  their  locks ; she  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  the  same  as  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom.  From  this  root  comes 
the  term  Hygeine,  the  science  of  the  pre- 
servation of  Health  (which  see). 

Hymen,  the  Greek  god  of  marriage.  A 
name  given  to  the  crcsecntiform  fold  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina ; after  its 
rupture  at  marriage,  the  remains  are 
termed  Carv.ncuUe  Myrtiformcs.  See  Va- 
gina. 

Hymen  A2A  Couhraril.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  tree  which  yields  the  resinous 
gum  amine,  frequently  sold  as  amber  (see 
Anime),  of  which  or  animeca  the  above  name 
seems  to  be  a corruption. 

Hygro  (Greek  uyros,  moist).  A prefix 
denoting  the  presence  of  moisture  : as  Hy- 
groma, a humeral  tumour;  Hygrometric 
Water,  that  portion  of  humidity  which 
gases  yield  to  deliquescent  salts. 

Hygrometer.  This  is  an  instrument  to 
determine  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 


air.  One  much  used  is  called  the  wet  bulb 
hygrometer,  and  consists 
of  two  similar  delicate  mer- 
curial thermometers,  the 
bulb  of  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  muslin,  and 
is  kept  constantly  wet  by 
water,  led  on  to  it  by  a 
string  from  a tube  in  the 
centre.  The  evaporation  of 
the  water  from  the  wet  bulb 
reduces  the  temperature  of 
that  thermometer  to  which 
it  is  attached  in  proportion 
to  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  consequent  rapidity  of 
evaporation.  The  other 
thermometer  indicates  the 
actual  temperature,  and  the 
difference  being  noted,  a 
mathematical  formula  en- 
ables us  to  determine  the 
dew  point.  But  the  most 
complete  and  beautiful  in- 
strument for  this  use  is  that 
of  Mr.  Daniell,  which  is  here  represented. 
The  long  limb  ends  in  a bulb  which  is  made 
of  black  glass,  that  the  condensed  vapour 
may  be  more  easily  seen  on  it.  It  contains 
a portion  of  ether, 
into  which  dips  the 
ball  of  a small  and 
delicate  thermometer 
contained  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tube. 

The  whole  instru- 
ment contains  only 
the  vapour  of  ether, 
ak  having  been  re- 
moved. The  short 
limb  carries  an  empty 
bulb,  which  is  covered 
with  muslin.  On  the 
support  is  another 
thermometer,  by 
which  we  can  observe 
the  temperature  of 
the  air.  When  an  observation  is  to  be  made 
by  this  instrument,  a little  ether  is  poured 
on  the  muslin  : this  evaporates  rapidly,  and 
the  bulb  becomes  cooled.  After  a time, 
through  the  cooling  agency,  dew  begins  to 
deposit  on  the  black  glass,  and  the  point  at 
which  this  takes  place  is  determined  by  the 
included  thermometer. 

Hyoides  (Greek  y and  cidos,  likeness). 
A bone  situated  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  generally  called  Os 
hyoides  ; the  muscles  attached  to  which  arc 
distinguished  by  names  compounded  of  this 
Greek  letter  y or  hyo — thus  we  have  the 
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Hyo-glossus,  which  draws  the  tongue  in- 
wards and  downwards.  See  Tongue. 

Hyoscyamus.  (See  Henbane ),  tlic  alkaloid 
extract  from  which  is  called  Hyoscyamia. 

Hyper  (Greek,  yper,  oyer  or  above). 
This  prefix,  denoting  excess,  is  applied  to 
several  forms  of  diseases,  as  Hyperham ia, 
excessive  fulness  of  blood ; Hyperostosis , 
an  enlargement  of  a bone,  or  of  its  mem- 
braneous covering.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  some  chemical  compounds,  as  Hyper- 
Qxymuriatic  Acid,  or,  as  we  now  say, 
Chloric  Acid ; its  compounds  are  Hyper - 
Oxymuriates,  or  Neutral  Salts,  now  called 
Chlorates. 

Hypericum.  Is  a name  given  to  the  plant 
called  St.  John’s  Wort,  from  its  supposed 
power  over  evil  spirits.  Of  the  natural 
order  Hypericaccae , there  are  several  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  are  reputed  to  possess 
medical  properties ; the  most  common  with 
us  is  H.  Perforatum , which  has  a bitter, 


resinous,  and  somewhat  astringent  taste. 
It  has  been  used  as  a vulnerary,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally;  and  has  been  con- 
sidered useful  in  hysterics,  intermittent 
fevers,  dysentery,  hoemorrhages,  chest  com- 
plaints, worms,  and  jaundice.  In  Trance, 
Germany,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  some  of  our 
own  rural  districts,  it  is  still  regarded  as, 
in  some  degree,  a sacred  plant ; and  was  at 
one  time  especially  used  in  the  superstitious 
observances  of  St.  John’s  Day. 

Hypertrophy.  Is  applied  to  certain 
enlarged  states  of  the  tissues  and  organs, 
and  signifies  an  excess  of  nutrition : thus 


we  have  Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver,  resulting 
from  an  inordinate  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, and  commonly  called  Drunkards’ 
Liver ; and  also  enlargement  of  the  acci- 
dental Erectile  Tissues,  consisting  of  capil- 
lary vessels  in  a state  of  Hypertrophy. 

Hypnobates  (Greek  ypnos,  sleep,  and 
bamo,  to  walk) . One  who  walks  in  his 

sleep.  See  Somnambulism. 

Hypnotics  (Greek  ypnos').  Applied  to* 
medicines  which  procure  sleep.  See  Ano- 
dynes, Narcotics,  Soporifics. 

Hypo  (a  Greek  prefix,  signifying  under)  ; 
hence  we  have  the  terms  Hypo-chondrium 
(Greek,  kondros,  cartilage),  the  hypochon- 
driac, or  upper  lateral  region  of  the  Abdomen 
(which  see),  and  from  tills.  Hypochon- 
driasis, a state  of  uneasiness  in  that  region 
generally  proceeding  from  dyspepsia,  and 
producing  great  lowness  of  spn-its.  The 

Sic  of  this  country  are  said  to  be  espe- 
y liable  to  this  affection  ; hence  Dr. 
Cheyne  has  termed  it  the  English  disease  : 
suffering  under  it,  a man  is  said  to  be 
hypped,  or,  as  some  would  say,  he  is  affected 
with  the  Morbus  liter  at  or  um.  It  is  rather 
a symptom  than  a disease,  and  is  found, 
more  or  less,  in  all  bilious  and  dyspeptic 
patients,  especially  in  those  of  a cold  and 
phlegmatic  temperament.  Active  exercise, 
change  of  scene  and  ail-,  sea-bathing,  and 
proper  attention  to  the  biliary  and  other 
secretions,  are  the  best  remedies.  We  have 
in  this  affection  a striking  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  body  over  the  mind. 

Hypochyma  (literally,  to  pour  out).  A 
term  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  cataract, 
which  they  also  called  Apochysis  and  Hypo- 
cliesis.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  by  the  Arabian  writers,  although  they 
more  commonly  called  the  disease  Gutta 
obscura.  This  was  the  Suffusio  of  the 
Latins.  See  Cataract , Bye. 

Hypo-Gastric.  Belonging  to  the  Hypo- 
gastrium,  or  lower  anterior  region  of  the 
abdomen,  sometimes  called  the  supra-pubic 
region,  from  lying  above  the  pubis.  The 
term  Hypogastric  is  applied  to  the  glands 
situated  on  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  also  to  a plexus  composed  of 
filaments  from  several  nerves  of  the  sciatic 
plexus. 

The  other  medical  terms  to  which  this 
prefix  is  applied  are  Hypo-glossal  (Greek, 
glossa,  the  tongue),  the  name  of  the  lin- 
uales,  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  situated 
eneath  the  Tongue  (which  see).  H.  gala , 
H.  hce?na,  H.  lympha,  H.pyema;  effusion 
of  milk,  blood,  lymph,  or  pus  into  the 
chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  Eye 
(which  see).  When  there  is  an  effusion 
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behind  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  iris  it  is 
called  Empyema  oeuli;  II.  spadias  (Greek, 
spao , to  draw) ; a malformation  of  the 
penis,  in  which  the  urethra  opens  into  the 
under  surface.  H.  sarca  (Greek,  sarkos, 
flesh),  a term  used  by  Celsus  for  Anasarca 
(which  see).  11.  thenar  (Greek,  thenar , 
the  palm  of  the  hand),  one  of  the  muscles 
contracting  the  thumb ; II.  thesis  (Greek, 
ypotitheni , to  put  under)  : a system  or  doc- 
trine founded  on  a theory  or  supposition  is 
called  an  Hypothesis ; that  which  is  built 
upon  conclusions  drawn  from  a careful  col- 
lection and  examination  of  facts  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  Induction , which  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  true  philosophy.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  especially,  should  we  be 
careful  to  avoid  proceeding  upon  mere 
hypothesis ; nothing  but  a close  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  facts  can  justify 
proceedings  which  involve  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  although  we  often  see  the  wild- 
est theories  brought  to  bear  upon  medical 
practice,  and  persons  whose  peculiar  views, 
differing  as  they  do  widely  from  those  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  profession,  and,  there- 
fore, one  would  think,  open  to  suspicion, 
looked  up  to  and  followed  as  though  they 
had  exclusive  admission  to  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  by  some  unknown  way,  and 
been  entrusted  with  some  of  her  most  valu- 
able secrets. 

Hysteria  (Greek  ystera , the  uterus.)  A 
nervous  affection  chiefly  seen  in  females, 
and  generally  connected  with  uterine  irre- 
gularities; it  is  sometimes  called  Glavus 
or  Globus  Histericus , and  is  commonly 
known  as  Hysterics.  As  this  is  a very 
common  affection,  and  one  amenable  to 
domestic  treatment,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  devote  some  little  space  to  a con- 
sideration of  it.  First  let  us  observe,  that, 
the  age  at  which  there  is  the  greatest 
proneness  to  Hysteria,  is  from  that  of  puberty 
to  the  fiftieth  year,  that  is  from  the  acces- 
sion to  the  cessation  of  menstrual  life ; at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  which  it  is  more 
frequent  and  marked  than  at  any  other 
enod.  Single  women,  and  the  married  who 
o not  bear  children,  are  most  subject  to  it, 
although  it  sometimes  occurs  at  the  early 
period  of  pregnancy  and  immediately  after 
child-birth.  Persons  of  studious  and  seden- 
tary habits,  and  of  scrofulous  and  weakly 
constitutions,  are  especially  likely  to  be  the 
subjects  of  Hysteria ; as  are  indolent  and 
plethoric  persons,  and  those  debilitated  by 
disease,  or  excesses  of  any  kind : it  may  be 
excited  by  excessive  evacuations,  suppres- 
sion of  the  natural  secretions,  strong  mental 
emotions,  or  sympathy  with  others  so 


affected.  It  is  a curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  affection  that  it  simulates 
almost  every  disease  to  which  humanity  is 
liable.  A patient  suffering  under  Hysteria 
may  have  a rough,  hoarse,  croupv  cough, 
loss  of  voice,  hiccup,  pain  in  the  left  side, 
fluttering  of  the  heart,  running  at  the  eyes 
and  nose,  spasmodic  contractions  and  con- 
vulsive movements  of  various  kinds,  vomit- 
ing, copious  evacuations,  delirium,  and  all 
kinds  of  violent  and  unmanageable  symp- 
toms, which  subside  as  soon  as  the  hysterical 
paroxysm  does.  All  this  shows  that  the  whole 
nervous  system  is  peculiarly  influenced  by 
the  affection.  An  attack  generally  comes  on 
with  a sensation  of  choking ; it  seems  as  if  a 
ball  were  rising  in  the  throat  and  threaten- 
ing to  stop  the  passage  of  the  air ; then  the 
trunk  and  limbs  become  strongly  convulsed, 
so  much  so  that  an  apparently  feeble  woman 
will  require  three  or  four  strong  persons  to 
restrain  her  from  injuring  herself ; then 
follows  the  hysterical  sobbing  and  crying, 
with  alternate  fits  of  laughter;  generally 
the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  face  flushed, 
the  eyelids  closed  and  tremulous ; the 
nostrils  distended,  and  the  mouth  finnly 
shut;  there  is  a strong  movement  in  the 
throat,  which  is  projected  forward,  and  a 
wild  throwing  about  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
with  sometimes  a tearing  of  the  hair,  rend- 
ing of  the  clotheSj  catching  at  the  throat, 
and  attempts  to  bite  those  who  impose  the 
necessary  restraint.  After  awhile,  the  deep 
and  irregular  breathing,  the  obvious  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  with  the  symptoms 
above  enumerated  will  cease  ; there  will  be 
an  expulsion  of  wind  upwards,  and  the 
patient  will  sink  down,  sobbing  and  sigh- 
ing, to  remain  tranquil  for  a shorter 
or  longer  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  may  again  start  up,  and  be  as  violent  as 
ever ; or  she  may  go  off  into  a calm  sleep, 
from  which  she  will  probably  awake  quite 
recovered.  A fit  of  Hysteria  may  last  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  or  for  several  hours,  or 
even  days ; persons  have  died  under  such  an 
infliction  : it  may  generally  be  distinguished 
from  epilepsy  by  the  absence  of  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  which  is  ncarlv  always  present 
in  that  disease,  and  also  by  the  peculiar 
twinkling  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  a distin- 
guishing svmptom  of  great  value,  and  a 
sign  of  safety.  In  epilepsy,  too,  there  is 
complete  insensibility,  not  so  in  Hysteria ; 
the  patient  retains  a partial  consciousness  ; 
hence  it  behoves  those  about  her  to  be 
cautious  what  they  say  ; if  any  remedies  are 
suggested  of  which  she  is  likely  to  have  a 
dread,  her  recovery  may  be  greatly  retarded 
thereby.  In  epilepsy  there  is  laborious  or 
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suspended  respiration,  a dark  livid  com- 
plexion, a protruding  and  bleeding  tongue  ; 
rolling  or  staring  and  projected  eyeballs, 
and  a frightful  expression  of  countenance. 
Not  so  in  Hysteria;  the  cheeks  are  usually 
red,  and  the  eyes,  if  not  hidden  by  the 
closed  eyelids,  are  bright  and  at  rest ; the 
sobbing,  sighing,  short  cries,  and  laughter, 
too,  are  characteristic  of  the  latter  affection. 
AVe  point  out  these  distinctions  that  no  un- 
necessary alarm  may  be  felt  during  a fit  of 
Hysteria,  which  is  seldom  attended  with 
ultimate  danger  either  to  mind  or  body, 
although  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tressing to  cause  anxiety. 

Treatment. — The  first  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  prevent  the  patient,  if  violent, 
from  injuring  herself ; but  this  should 
not  be  done  in  a rude,  rough  manner.  It 

is,  perhaps,  best  to  confine  her  hands,  by 
wrapping  tightly  round  her  a sheet  or 
blanket.  The  dress  should  be  loosened,  espe- 
cially round  the  throat,  and  the  face  freely 
exposed  to  fresh  air,  and  both  that  arid  the 
head  well  washed  with  cold  water ; if  she 
can  and  will  swallow,  an  ounce  of  Cam- 
phor Mixture,  with  a teaspoonful  of  Ether, 
Sal  Volatile,  Tincture  of  Assafoetida, 
or  Valerian,  may  be  administered ; strong 
Liquid  Ammonia  may  be  applied  to  the 
nostrils  ; and  if  the  fit  is  of  long  duration, 
an  Enema  injected,  consisting  of  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  Castor  Oil,  and  Tincture  of 
Assafoetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  in  half  a 
pint  of  Gruel.  What  is  required  is  a strong 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  system ; therefore, 
dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  and  hot 
applications  to  the  spine,  are  likely  to  be  of 
service.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  recommends  that  a 
polished  piece  of  steel,  held  in  boiling  water 
for  a minute  or  two,  be  passed  down  the 
back  over  a silk  handkerchief.  This  has 
been  found  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 

aroxysm,  which  has  before  been  periodic ; 
y which  it  would  seem  that  the  patient 
has  some  power  of  controlling  the  symp- 
toms, when  a sufficiently  strong  stimulus  is 
applied,  to  enable  or  induce  her  to  exercise 

it. 

During  the  intermission  of  attacks  of 
Hysteria,  attention  should  be  deyoted  to  any 
constitutional  or  organic  defects,  from  which 
they  arc  likely  to  arise  ; the  patient’s  mind 
should  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible,  and  a 
tendency  to  all  irregular  habits  or  excesses 
held  in  check  ; if  plethoric,  there  should  be 
spare  diet,  and  perhaps  leeching  ; if  scrofu- 
lous and  iveakly,  good  nourishing  food  and 
tonic  medicines,  particularly  some  forrn  of 
Iron,  the  shower  bath,  regular  exercise, 
cheerful  company ; antispasmodics,  and  re- 


medies which  have  a gently  stimulating 
effect,  will  frequently  relieve  the  sleepless- 
ness complained  of  by  hysterical  patients 
better  than  opiates  and  other  narcotics.  In 
such  cases  Dr.  Graves  recommends  pills 
composed  of  a Grain  of  Musk  and  2 or  3 
Grains  of  Assafoetida,  to  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day.  When  there  is  head- 
ache, dry-cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  between  the  shoulders,  will  probably  be 
of  service.  A change  in  the  mode  of  life, 
involving  entering  upon  new  cares  and 
duties,  will  frequently  effect  a complete  cure 
of  Hysteria,  which,  it  lias  been  observed, 
seldom  attacks  females  of  a vigorous  mind. 
It  is  extremely  desirable  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  females,  the  bodily  powers 
should  be  well  exercised  and  developed. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  generally, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  a great  many  of 
our  young  women  are  weak  and  nervous, 
and  frequently  subject  to  hysterical  affec- 
tions. 

Hysteritis.  Is  another  term  compounded 
of  this  Greek  word  ystera  ; it  signifies  In- 
flammation of  the  Uterus ; Hysterocclc  is 
Hernia  of  the  Uterus,  and  H ystcrotomia  is 
another  name  for  the  Ctesarian  section,  or 
incision  into  the  abdomen  and  uterus  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  foetus.  Hystcrop- 
tosis  is  a prolapsus  or  falling  down  of  the 
uterus. 

Hystriacis  (Greek  ystris , a porcupine). 
Applied  to  an  affection  of  the  liver,  which 
renders  it  thick,  rigid,  and  bristly. 

Hyssop.  Hyssopus , or  Gratiola  Officinalis, 
commonly  called  the  Hedge  Hyssop,  or  Poor 
Man’s  Herb ; anciently  known  as  Gratia 
Dei , Grace  of  God,  from  its  supposed  medi- 
cinal properties.  It  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  Europe  in  moist  places,  but  not  in  Bri- 
tain, and  is  a popular  domestic  remedy  in 
dropsy,  jaundice,  worms,  chronic  affections 
of  the  liver,  Scrofula,  and  various  other 
complaints ; but  it  should  be  used  with  con- 
siderable caution,  as  the  fresh  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  are  violently  purgative,  and  are 
likely  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
diarrhoea,  and  convulsions.  When  dried, 
they  lose  this  property  to  a great  extent,  so 
that  the  Swiss,  whose  meadows  abound  with 
the  plant,  give  it  as  fodder  to  the  cattle. 
Orfila  has  seen  dogs  destroyed  in  a few  hours 
after  taking  the  extract  of  the  plant,  whose 
active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a bitter 
resinous  substance,  called  by  chemists  gra- 
tiolinc,  which  closely  resembles  the  active 
principle  of  eoloevnth.  The  Hyssop  belongs 
to  the  order  Cabiata , it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Zife  or  Cyfe  of  the  Arabians.  (See  cut 
at  top  of  next  page.) 
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Ick  (Latiu  glacies) . "Water  congealed  at 
a temperature  of  30°  Fahr.,  which  is  called 
the  freezing  or  congealing  point ; it  is  then 
called  Ice,  which  is  an  agent  of  great  value 
in  the  treatment  of  disease ; it  is  the  most 
ready  and  efficient  means  of  abstracting 
undue  heat  from  any  part,  especially  the 
head.  The  best  mode  of  application  is  to 
put  it,  coarsely  pounded,  into  bladders,  or 
elastic  cushions ; sometimes  it  is  dissolved 
in  water,  with  which  cloths  are  saturated 
and  applied,  but  in  this  way  is  not  so 
effectual.  As  an  internal  remedy,  Ice  is 
given  in  hysteria  and  obstinate  vomiting, 
small  fragments  being  swallowed  frequently, 
or_  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth ; m 
this  way  it  is  not  only  serviceable,  but 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  In  hydrophobia 
Ice  has  also  been  found  serviceable ; although 
only  as  a palliative,  affording  some  com* 
fort  to  the  sufferer,  who  has  thus  been  en- 
abled to  cool  his  parched  throat,  and  in  some 
slight  degree  to  relieve  his  burning  thirst. 
In  scalded  throat,  from  drinking  boiling 
water,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  safest,  and  most 
agreeable  remedies,  given  as  above  directed, 
and  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  loss  of  voice. 
Indeed,  wherever  an  anaesthetic  agent  is 
required,  Ice,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is 
the  very  best ; mixed  with  Salt,  it  is  often 
used  externally  for  neuralgic,  and  other 
affections  of  the  kind. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Ice,  as  its  action  is  very  powerful, 
especially  when  applied  to  the  head  or 


throat ; in  acute  inflammation,  and  the 
active  stages  of  fever,  it  may  be  borne  for 
several  hours ; but  if  under  its  action  the 
circulation  becomes  weak  and  languid,  it 
should  at  once  be  taken  off. 

After  numerous  trials  made  with  different 
salts  for  the  purpose  of  converting  Water 
in  a tinned  vessel  into  Ice  during  their 
solution,  it  has  been  found  that  equal  quan- 
tities of  Nitrate  of  Ammonia,  Subcarbouate 
of  Soda,  and  Water  is  the  best  mixture; 
12  ounces  of  this  produces,  in  three  hours, 
10  ounces  of  Ice. 

Ices  and  Iced  Drinks.  Very  cool  and 
pleasant  in  warm  weather  are  the  above 
luxuries,  but  we  would  not  recommend  our 
readers  to  indulge  in  them  too  freely,  espe- 
cially when  the  stomach  is  full,  and  the 
digestive  organs  ought  to  be  in  vigorous- 
action,  and  for  this  the  natural  temperature 
of  about  100°  Fahrenheit  is  necessary ; very 
cold  fluids  will  reduce  this  20  or  30  degrees, 
and  thus,  for  a time,  render  the  organs  in- 
capable of  performing  their  proper  func- 
tions, therefore  the  practice  of  eating  Ice 
after  dinner  is  decidedly  injurious.  Imme- 
diately after  violent  exercise,  such  as  that 
of  dancing  in  a heated  room,  Ices  may  be 
taken  with  impunity,  if  the  constitution  be 
not  over  delicate ; if  it  is,  they  are  at  all 
times  dangerous,  but  especially  so  when  the 
body  is  fatigued.  To  the  palate  of  the 
fever-parched  patient,  Ices  are  especially 
grateful  and  refreshing,  nor  is  there  any 
objection  to  his  taking  them  in  moderation ; 
those  flavoured  with  lemon  and  strawberry 
are  perhaps  the  best.  The  following  direc- 
tions for  Iceing  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
our  readers,  they  are  from  “The  Wife’s 
Own  Book  of  Cookery Break  almost  to  a 
powder  a few  pounds  of  Ice,  and  throw  in 
among  it  a large  handful  and  a-half  of  Salt ; 
the  Ice  and  Salt  being  in  a bucket,  put  your 
cream  into  an  ice-pot  and  cover  it ; immerse 
it  in  the  lee,  and  draw  that  round  the  pot 
so  that  it  may  cover  every  part ; in  a few 
minutes  put  a spatula  or  spoon  in  and  stir 
it  well  remove  the  parts  that  are  round  the 
edges  to  the  centre.  If  the  Ice-cream  or 
Water  be  in  a form,  shut  the  bottom  close, 
and  move  the  whole  in  the  Ice  ; as  you  can- 
not use  a spoon  to  this  without  danger  of 
waste ; there  should  be  holes  in  the  bucket 
to  let  the  Ice  off  as  it  thaws. 

Iceland  Moss.  This  plant,  the  Cctraria , 
or  Lichen  Islandica  of  botanists,  belongs  to 
the  class  of  lichens  ; it  is  parasitic,  growing 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and 
sometimes  attaining  a largo  size,  especially 
on  the  lava  soil  of  the  west  coast  of  Ice- 
land, from  which  country,  and  Norway,  our 
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principal  supply  is  obtained ; although  it  is 
also  found  amid  the  higher  mountains  of 
North  Britain.  As  sold  in  the  shops  in  a 
dried  state,  it  has  scarcely  any  odour,  and 


the  taste  is  bitter  and  unpleasant.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a powder,  01 
meal,  which  is  of  a whitish-grey  colour.  In 
Iceland  this  article  is  used  extensively  as  an 
alimentary  substance ; the  people  of  that 
barren  country  in  allusion  to  it,  say  that  it  is 
“ the  gift  of  a bountiful  providence,  which 
sends  them  bread  out  of  the  very  stones.” 
14  A porridge  made  of  this  lichen-meal  is,  to  a 
foreigner,”  says  I)r. Henderson,  “not  only  the 
most  wholesome,  but  the  most  palatable  of 
all  the  articles  of  Icelandic  diet.”  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  no  other  preparation  than  repeated 
steepings  in  cold  waters,  drying,  and  pow- 
dering ) after  which  it  is  either  made,  into 
cakes°  or  boiled  in  milk.  Unless  it  is 
steeped,  it  is  both  offensively  bitter,  and  also 
to  many  persons,  purgative ; lienee  it  has 
been  called  Lichen  Oatharticus. 

The  excellence- of  Iceland  Moss  depends 
upon  its  freshness  and  freedom  from  impu- 
rities—these  should  be  carefully  removed 
before  it  is  used.  Soaking  removes  the 
bitter  principle  ; retaining  which  it  is  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  febrifuge ; without  that  it  is 
simply  demulcent  and  nutritive.  It  has  ac- 
quired a high  reputation  as  a medicinal 
agent  in  consumption,  but  avc  should  not 
be  inclined  to  place  much  reliance  on  its 
efficacy  in  such  cases ; probably  it  may  help 
to  sustain  the  system  by  the  nutrition  which 
it  contains,  and  also  to  relieve  those  dis- 


tressing pulmonary  symptoms  which  mark 
the  later  stages  of  that  most  fatal  disease. 

In  Saxony  the  Iceland  moss-meal  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  making  of  bread ; 
according  to  an  estimate  published  by  the 
Government  of  that  country,  6 lbs.  11  oz.  of 
this  meal,  boiled  Avith  fourteen  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  and  baked  in  this  state, 
Avith  39 h lbs.  of  flour,  produced  111£  lbs.  of 
good  household  bread.  Without  this  addi- 
tion, the  flour  Avould  not  have  produced 
more  than  78$  lbs.  of  bread ; therefore,  this 
addition  of  6 lbs.  11  ozs.  of  lichen  meal  oc- 
casioned  an  increase  of  above  32  lbs.  of 
bread — the  drawback  to  this  flattering  state- 
ment is,  that  the  increase  Avas  owing  to  the 
additional  Avater  absorbed  by  the  meal. 

The  analysis  of  Berzelius  gives  as  the 
constituents  of  Iceland  Moss  : — -Starchy  mat- 
ter of  a peculiar  kind  (called  lichenin)  44  6 ; 
bitter  principle  ( cetrarin ),  3-0  ; uncrystal- 
lized sugar,  3'6 ; chirophylle,  1'6  ; extrac- 
tive matter,  7'0  ; gum,  3’7  ; bi-lichenates 
of  potash  and  lime,  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
l-9  ; amylaceous  fibrin,  36-2.  (Masson  asserts 
that  a soup  made  Avith  this  meal  is  twice  as 
nutritious  as  that  prepared  with  flour.  . 

Iceland  Moss  Jelly  is  made  by  boiling  a 
lib.  in  1 quart  of  Water  doAvn  to  a | pint, 
adding  $lb.  of  Sugar,  and  straining. 

Ichor  (Greek).  A thin  acrid  discharge, 
which  issues  from  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. ; it 
is  very  commonly  tinged  with  blood..  From 
this  root  we  also  get  Ichorous , a semi-puru- 
lent discharge,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
Ichor.  See  Wounds , Ulcers. 

Ichthyocolla  (Greek  iclithyos , a fish, 
and  holla,  glue).  The  scientific  name  for 
isinglass,  or  fish-glue,  which  is  prepared 
from  the  sounds  and  air-bladders  of  several 
kinds  of  fish,  but  especially  of  the  great  and 
and  small  sturgeons  ( Accipenser  Huso  and 
A . Sturio ) . (See  Isinglass ) . From  the  above 
root  comes  the  term  Ichthyology , that  branch 
of  zoology  Avhich  treats  of  Fish  (Avhich  see). 
Also 

Ichthyosis.  Fisli-skin  disease ; a papil- 
lary, indurated,  homy  condition  of  the  skin. 
This  is  a very  rare  disease,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  amenable  to  medical  treatment. 
See  Skin  Disease. 

Icterus  (Greek  iktcros).  The  Golden. 
Thrush,  a bird  so  called,  on  Avhich,  says- 
Pliny,  if  a jaundiced  person  look,  the  bird 
dies,  and  the  patient  recovers.  .We  now 
apply  the  name  to  Jaundice  (AA'hich  see). 
From  the  same  root  we  get  Icteritia , infan- 
tile jaundice  ; and  Icterodes , a state  of  com- 
plexion resembling  Jaimdice. 

Ictus  Solis  (stroke  of  the  sun).  Sec  Coup 
dc  Soleil. 
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Idiopathic  (Greek  idios , peculiar;  and 
pathos , an  affection).  A term  applied  to 
what  we  may  call  primary  diseases — viz., 
those  which  are  self-produced,  if  we  may  so 
speak;  that  is,  they  are  not  the  result  of 
others  pre-existing  in  the  system.  These 
latter  are  called  Symptomatic , or  Trauma- 
tic (which  see). 

Idiosyncracy  (Greek  idios , and  synkra- 
sos , composition).  Individual  peculiarities, 
hereditary  or  induced.  In  most  individuals 
there  are  certain  mental  or  bodily  peculiari- 
ties, which  we  term  Idiosyncrasies ; and 
these,  to  a certain  extent,  shape  and  fashion 
the  life  and  mode  of  thought,  and  greatly 
influence  the  state  of  health.  In  reference 
to  the  latter  subject,  when  we  say  that  a 
man  has  a predisposition  to  gout  or  gravel, 
we  allude  to  one  of  his  Idios yncracies,  and 
we  speak  of  the  gouty  or  other  state  of  that 
man  as  his  Diathesis  (which  see).  What 
are  commonly  called  antipathies,  are  the 
peculiar  result  of  states  and  conditions  of 
the  system,  to  which  the  above  terms  may 
be  properly  applied ; and  it  is  impossible  to 
affix  any  assignable  cause  for  these,  nor  can 
the  medical  man  be  aware  of  them  until  he 
has  noticed  them  in  their  effects,  or  been 
fully  informed  of  them  by  the  patient  or  his 
friends. 

To  some  persons  a particular  odour  is  per- 
fectly unbearable  ; others  cannot  abide  a 
certain  sound : the  sight  of  an  insect,  or 
other  animal  not  obnoxious  to  most  people, 
will  make  this  or  that  person  ready  to  faint 
away,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a nameless 
dread ; these  are  idiosyneracies,  such  as 
Shylock,  in  Shakspere’s  tragedy  of  “ The 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  alludes  to — 

“ Some  men  there  are  love  not  a gaping  pig; 

Some  that  go  mad  if  they  behold  a cat,”  Ac. 
Then  there  are  those  in  whom  certain  medi- 
cines produce  an  extraordinary  and  altoge- 
ther unusual  effect.  We  have  known  a few 
grains  of  any  mercurial  preparation,  which 
would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  sys- 
tems generally,  salivate  a person  ; and  food 
pleasant  and  wholesome  to  most,  act  like 
a poison : again,  we  have  seen  a particu- 
lar drug  produce  a totally  different  effect 
from  the  common  one,  such  as  an  opiate 
producing  restlessness  instead  of  sleep,  and 
always  doing  this,  when  administered ; for 
we  must  distinguish  between  what  are  per- 
manent constitutional  idiosyneracies,  and 
anomalous  conditions  of  the  system  which 
arise  from  temporary  causes.  Individuals 
are  often  met  with  who  are,  in  every  other 
respect,  perfectly  healthy,  and  who  have  yet 
one  or  more  of  these  peculiarities,  which  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  some  dietary  or  other 


error  in  himself  or  his  ancestors ; for  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  they  are  sometimes 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
See  Hereditary  Predisposition. 

Idiotcy.  (Greek  idiotes ; originally  an 
ignorant  person,  one  who  practised  no  art  or 
profession — as  we  consider  it,  a person  de- 
prived of  sense,  an  imbecile).  This  is  a 
state  commonly  attendant  on  a disordered  or 
defective  state  of  the  brain ; some  make  a 
marked  difference  between  Idiotcy  and  Im- 
becility, saying  that  one  is  congenital  and 
the  other  acquired;  but  there  seems,  in 
truth,  but  little  ground  for  this  distinction, 
and  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  but  a 
minor  degree  of  the  former ; indeed,  we  may 
notice  in  idiots  every  shade  of  mental  imbe- 
cility, from  the  faint  glimmering  spark 
which  scarce  lights  its  possessor  to  the  mere 
satisfying  his  animal  instincts,  up  to  the 
very  verge  of  reason,  and  all  thesexlcfective 
mental  conditions  seem,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nerally received  opinions  of  a century  ago, 
to  be  capable  of  improvement,  by  attention 
to  the  physical  health,  and  the  education  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  That  Idiotcy  is 
not  a defect  of  the  mind  alone,  but  depends 
greatly  upon  physical  influences,  we  have 
sufficient  proofs,  in  the  good  effects  produced 
by  the  strict  attention  to  health,  and  clean- 
liness, and  proper  dietary  regulations,  which 
prevail  in  most  of  our  asylums  for  the  imbe- 
cile and  insane.  With  regard  to  the  cause 
of  Idiotcy,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Medical  Society,  has  re- 
marked that  “ The  great  mass  of  idiots  are 
said  to  spring  from  an  unhealthy  stock,  and 
have  either  been  the  children  of  idiotic  pa- 
rents, or  of  those  of  vitiated  organizations, 
of  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  of  intemperate 
habits.  Three  hundred  idiots  were  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  the  children  of  drunk- 
ards.” Intermarriages  of  near  relations  is 
also  assigned  by  this  authority  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  Idiotcy.  May  we  not  see  by  this 
ivhat  a tremendous  responsibility  rests' upon 
parents— how  carefully  should  they  avoid  all 
which  may  entail  upon  their  children  such 
direful  results. 

Igasumc  Acid.  The  name  given  by  MM. 
Pelletier  and  Caventon  to  a peculiar  acid, 
which  occurs,  in  combination  with  Strych- 
nia, in  Nux  Vomica,  and  in  the  Saint  Igna- 
tius’s Bean  (Fa bin  Sancti  Ignatius ),  from 
the  native.  Malay  name ; of  which  plant  the 
above  designation  is  taken.  Tho  acid  here 
spoken  of  is  so  different  from  all  other 
known  acids,  that  by  some  its  existence  is 
doubted. 

Ignis  Fatuus  (t.  itin,  deceiving  fire).  A 
luminous  appeara  .ee  or  flame  seen  at  night 
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in  moist  or  boggy  places ; it  is  caused  by  I 
the  liberation  of  phosphorus  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
Jack-o-Lanthern  or  Will-with-the-Wisp. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a sure  indication 
of  unhealthy  exhalations  arising  from  the 

spot  about  which  it  appears. 

Ignis  Sacer  (Latin  for  sacred  fire). 
Commonly  called  St.  Anthony’s  Fire  (Ignus 
iSaucti  Antonii) . This  is  the  Eebns  Erysi- 
pclafosa  of  Sydenham,  the  Rose,  a form  of 
Erysipelas,  (which  sec).  _ 

Ignis  Volaticus  (Latin  for  flying  fire). 

A term  for  Erysipelas  (which  we) . 

Ignition  (Latin,  ignis) . The . effect  ol 
, -alone,  implying  an  emission  of  light  from 
bodies  which  are  much  heated,  without  their 
suffering  any  change  of  composition,  ihe 
point  of  ignition  or  red  heat  of  most  bodies 
is  about  800°  Fahr. ; its  highest  point  is 
a perfectly  white  Heat,  (which  see),  and 

Caloric.  „ , ...  ., 

Igreusine.  That  portion  of  volatile  oil 

which  is  odoriferous,  and  is  coloured  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  Hcrberger 
called  it  Elaiodon,  or  Elain  (which  see).  _ 
Ileus  (Greek  eileo,  to  turn  about;  in 
Latin  volvo,  hence  volvulus).  This  is  cos- 
tiveness with  twisting  of  the  bowels,  (bee 
Iliac  Passion , and  Colic ) ; it  has  also  been 
•called  Chordapsus,  and  Miserere. 

Ilex.  The  Latin  name  for  the  Holm 
Oak,  now  the  general  term  applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  the  Holly,  (which  sec).  ^ 

Ilia  (plural  of  He,  Latin,  from  the  Greek 
eileo,  to  turn  about).  The  flanks  ; hence  we 
have  the  terms — Iliac  Arteries,  which  are 
■common  where  they  are  formed  by  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  aorta ; in  their  after  division 
they  are  termed  the  external  iliac,  and  the 
internal  or  hyprogastric  iliac.  Iliac  Pas- 
sion is  another  term  for  cold  ; Iliac  Region 
signifies  the  region  on  each  side  of  the 
Hypogastrium ; the  Iliac  Mcso-colon  is  a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  embraces  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ; Ilium  os  is 
the  haunch-bone;  and  Iliacus  interims,  a 
muscle  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  Ilium. 
Then  a<min,  Ilio  is  the  prefix  of  terms  ap- 
plied to°parts  connected  with  the  Ilium,  or 
haunch-bone,  as  well  as  the  small  intestines, 
“o  called  from  the  convolutions  of  which 
they  are  composed  : thus  we  have  Ilio-lum- 
har  an  artery  which  proceeds  from  the 
internal  Iliac,  'and  divides  ^to  an  ascending 
and  transverse  branch,  which  arc  distri 
buted  to  the  lumbar  muscles ; Ilio  sacoal, 
applied  to  ligaments  connecting  the  poste- 
rior surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium  ; Ilio- 
femoral, the  designation  of  ligaments  of  the 
hip-joint ; and  Ilio-colic,  the  name  of  the 
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valve  by  which  the  ilium  opens 
colon. 

Imbecility  (Latin  imbecilis,  weak). 
Weakness  of  mind  or  intellect.  S ccldiotcg. 
Imbibation  (Latin  imbibo,  to  drink  in), 
'his  is  the  act  of  imbibing,  or  absorption  of 
a,  liquid  into  the  pores  of  a solid.  The 
physiological  terms  imbibation  and  exuda- 
tion, or  transpiration,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  Following 
the  example  of  Dutrochet,  however,  we  now 
generally  speak  of  the  imbibing  and  trans- 
piring processes  as  endosinosis  and  exosmosis 
(which  see). 

Imitation.  The  imitative  tendency  is 
one  by  which  all  persons  are,  to  a great  de- 
gree, influenced,  but  especially  the  voung, 
and  those  of  quick  nervous  sensibility ; 
Hysteria,  Epilepsy,  and  several  other  dis- 
eases owe  their  extension  greatly  to  this  in- 
fluence, which  is  always,  to  some  extent, 
involuntary,  although  it  may  be  partially 
controlled  by  a strong  action  of  the  will. 
We  should  be,  at  all  times,  especially  careful 
to  guard  the  youthful  and  susceptible  from 
aught  which  may  improperly  excite  the 
imitative  faculty,  so  as  to  prevent  mis- 
chievous results;  they  have  been  known, 
when  placed  much  in  the  company  of  one 
who  stammered  or  squinted,  or  had  some 
other  unfortunate  peculiarity,  to  contract 
the  same  Habit  (which  see). 

Impenetrability  (Latin  in  not,  penctro 
to  penetrate).  The  property  by  which  a 
body  occupies  any  space  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  body.  ' It  is  generally  conceived 
that  all  matter  is  penetrable,  but  properly 
speaking  it  is  impenetrable ; that  which  is 
called  penetration  being  but  the  admission 
of  one  substance  into  the  pores  of  another. 

Imperatoria  Astrathum.  A native 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Umbellifera ?,  com- 
monly called  the  Great  Master  Wort.  It  is 
aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  was  formerly 
held  in  such  high  repute  as  to  be  termed  the 
Divine  Kemedy,  but  it  is  seldom  used  now. 

Imperforate  (Latin  in  not,  perforatus 
bored  through).  A term  applied  to  any 
part  congenitally  closed,  as  the  anus,  the 

hymen.  , 

Imperial.  A pleasant  cooling  beverage, 
or  summer  drink,  which  may  be  made  by 
putting  i an  ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  with 
4 ounces  of  Lump  Sugar,  and  a lew  slices  oi- 
Lcmon,  into  a jug,  and  pouring  on  it  about 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  letting  it 
stand  until  cool.  This  niay  be  taken  gene- 
rally in  feverish  conditions  ol  tho^  systein , 
sometimes,  however,  it  produces  irritation  in 
the  kidneys,  attended  with  pains  in  the  loins, 
and,  in  this  case,  should  be  discontinued. 
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Impetigo  (Latin  impeto,  to  infect).  Va- 
rious kinds  of  pustular  skin  diseases  come 
under  this  denomination,  but  it  is  most 
usually  applied  to  Yellow-crusted  Tetters,  or 
Yellow  Scales ; it  is  characterised  by  clus- 
tered pustules,  terminating  in  a thin  yellow 
scaly  crust.  Sec  Scale,  and  Tetters,  also 
Skin  Diseases. 

Implicated  (Latin  for  intertwisted). 
Old  medical  writers  applied  this  term  to 
those  parts  of  physic  which  have  a necessary 
dependence  upon  each  other ; but  the  mo- 
derns, following  Bellini,  apply  it  more  sig- 
nificantly to  fevers,  where  two  at  the  same 
time  afflict  a person,  either  of  the  same  kind 
as  a double-tertian,  or  of  different  kinds,  as 
an  intermittent-tertian,  and  a quotidian,  or 
as  we  sometimes  say,  a semi-tertian.  See 
Fevers. 

Impluvium  (Latin  in,  and  phio  to  run) . 
A shower  bath ; sometimes,  also,  applied  to 
an  Embrocation  (which  see)  and  Bath. 

Imponderables  (in  not,  and  pondus 
weight).  Agents  wliich  are  destitute  of 
weight,  as  Electricity,  Heat,  Light  (which 
see). 

Impotence  (Latin  impotens,  unable).  In- 
capability of  sexual  intercourse.  This  may 
be  the  result  of  some  congenital  defect,  or 
of  disease  in  the  organs ; but  it  most  com- 
monly arises  from  some  functional  or  moral 
cause.  The  class  of  criminal  indulgences 
involved  in  a consideration  of  this  subject 
are  such  as  we  can  but  hint  at  here ; to  un- 
veil their  secrets  would  be  to  open  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  degrading  pages  of  the 
book  of  humanity.  In  all  cases  of  impotence 
we  would  recommend  an  immediate  recourse 
to  a medical  man ; but  by  no  means  to  place 
any  confidence  in  advertising  quacks,  who 
fatten  on  the  credulitv  of  their  fellow  men. 

Impregnation.  The  act  of  generation 
on  the  part  of  the  male.  See  Conception. 

Inanition  (Latin  inaneo,  to  empty). 
Emptiness  from  long  fasting,  exhaustion. 
See  Hunger. 

Incantation  (Hokmincantio,  to  enchant.) 
this  was  a mode  of  curing  disease  much 
practised  in  the  old  times  of  superstition, 
and  is  still  so  in  some  countries ; it  consists  of 
certain  charms  and  ceremonies,  and  is  prac- 
tised both  with  and  without  other  medicines 
or  remedial  means. 

Incarceration  (Latin  in,  and  career  a 
prison) ._  A term  applied  to  some  eases  of 
hernia  in  the  same  sense  as  strangulation  • 
more  properly,  however,  Incarceration  is 
applied  to  obstruction  of  the  fcecal  matter 
without  injury  to  the  texture  or  vitality  of 
the  bowels.  See  Hernia. 

Incense.  The  gum  resin  of  several 


species  of  J uniper,  so  called  because  much 
used  for  sacrificial  purposes.  See  Frank- 
incense. 

Incineration  (Latin  incinero,  to  reduce 
to  ashes,  from  cinis  a cinder.)  The  process 
of  reducing  to  ashes  by  burning.  The 
combustion  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
ashes  as  a fixed  residue  is  very  common  in 
chemistry.  By  this  process  carbonates  are 
generally  formed. 

Incision  (Latin  incido,  to  cut).  The  act 
ot  cutting  with  the  bistoury,  scissors,  &c.  in 
operations  and  dissections.  Incisorcs  from 
the  same  root,  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
cutting  Teeth  (which  see). 

r 4v!C(i?LKUsriI,IjE  ^'r'0TH-  A cloth  woven 
ot  the  fibres  of  asbestos,  anciently  used,  as  it 
is  supposed,  for  wrapping  round  dead  bodies 
when  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre.  The  light 
gauzy  dresses  of  ballet-dancers  are  now 
made  uninflammable  bv  being  subjected  to  a 
process  of  immersion  in  a solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc.  Since  the  introduction  of 
crinoline,  and  consequent  extension  of  ladies’ 
skirts,  several  lamentable  accidents  have  oc- 
curred by  the  dresses  taking  fire  at  the  low 
grates  which  are  now  used  in  drawing  rooms  • 
it  would  be  well  therefore  to  make  all  ladies’ 
dresses  uninflammable  by  some  such  process 

Incompatible  Salts.  We  say  that  one 
substance  is  incompatible  with*  another 
when  the  two  cannot  unite  in  solution 
without  a chemical  decomposition.  It  is 
only,  however,  when  the  solution  of  these 
salts  are  of  a certain  density  that  this  in- 
compatibility exists.  The  following  table 
from  Henry’s  “Elements  of  Chcmistrv’’ 
may  be  useful  in  the  compounding  of  do- 
mestic medicines,  as  showing  what  salts  may 
be  safely  used,  in  combination,  in  a fluid 
form  : — 

...Ist’  l;i^d  Alkaline  Sulphates,  incompa- 
tible with  the  Nitrates  and  Muriates1  of 
Lime  and  Magnesia;  2nd,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
incompatible  with  Alkalies,  Carbonate  of 
Magnesia  and  Muriate  of  Barytes ; 3d,  Alum, 
incompatible  with  Alkalies,  Muriate,  &e.  of 
Barytes,  Nitrate,  Muriate,  and  Carbonate  of 
Lnne,  Carbonate  of  Magnesia ; 4th,  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia,  incompatible  with  Alka- 
lies, Muriate,  &c.  of  Barytes,  Nitrate  and 
Muriate  of  lame;  5th,  Sulphate  of  Iron, 
incompatible  with  Alkalies,  Muriate,  &c.  of 
Barytes,  Earthy  Substances;  6th,  .Muriate 
ot  Barytes,  incompatible  with  Sulphates — 
Alkaline  and  Earthy  Carbonates ; 7th,  Mu- 
riate of  Lime,  incompatible  with  Sulphates 
except  of  Lime,  Alkaline  Carbonates,  Car- 
bonate of  Magnesia  ; 8th,  Muriate  of  Mav- 
ncsia,  incompatible  with  Alkaline  Carbonates 
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and  Alkaline  Sulphates;  9th,  Nitrate  of 
Lime,  incompatible  with  Alkaline  Carbo- 
nates, Carbonates  of  Magnesia  and  Alumina, 
Sulphates,  except  of  Lime. 

Incompressibility.  That  property  of  a 
substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  by  which 
it  resists  being  compressed  into  a smaller 
hulk.  The  ultimate  particles  of  all  bodies 

are  supposed  to  be  incompressible. 

Incontinence  of  TJrine  (Latin  in  not, 
contineo  to  contain) . This  is  very  common 
among  children,  and  may  be  ascribed  gene- 
rally, to  weakness ; although,  in  some  cases, 
it  is  owing  to  want  of  care  in  the  nurse  or 
mother.  It  sometimes  occurs  m grown 
persons,  especially  in  males,  after  an  opera- 
tion for  stricture,  or  some  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs ; and  in  lemales  after  cniLd- 
birth  ; it  may,  then,  be  attributed  to  some 
mechanical  defect  which  allows  the  urine  to 
pass  off  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted.  See  Blad 

der,  Urine.  . . . . 

Incubation  (Latin lucubo^  to  sit  upon),  a 
term  not  onlv  applied  to  the  period  during 
which  the  bird  sits  on  her  eggs,  but  also  to 
the  period  occupied  between  the  application 
■of  the  cause  of  inflammation,  aud  the  lull 
•establishment  of  that  process. 

Incubus  (same  root  as  the  above).  A 
distressing  weight  during  sleep,  usually 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  a frightful 
dream.  The  patient  feels  as  though  grasped 
and  pressed  down  by  an  irresistibly  powerful 
hand,  against  which  he  struggles  in  yam ; he 
strives  to  cry  out,  but  cannot ; painfully  sits 
the  dreadful  weight  upon  his  chest,  and 
seems  almost  crushing  it  in.  At  length  he 
awakes  in  terror,  and  starts  up  m his  bed, 
like  one  that  has  obtained  release  from  some 
<rreat  danger.  This  may  proceed  from  various 
causes : such  as  lying  in  a cramped  and 
uneasy  position,  great  fatigue,  mental  irri- 
tation, or  flatulency ; but  the  most  common 
cause  is  eating  indigestible  food.  Dyspeptic 
people  are  very  subject, to  this  nightmare,  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  The  only  remedies 
we  can  recommend  are,  avoidance  of  the 
causes  above  enumerated,  and  a careful 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  (See 
Dusoevsia),  also  Fphialtcs , Succubus,  which 
are butother  names  for  Nightmare,  and  Onci- 

"S  (Latin  for  an  anvil).  A small  bone 
the  internal  ear,  with  which  the  malleus 
t articulated ; it  consists  of  a body  and  two 

' Index  (Latin  indico , to  point  out).  The 
forefinger  is  so  called,  because  it  is  most 
■commonly  used  for  pointing  with.  See 

Finders , Hand.  . 

Indian  Fig.  (Scientific  name  Cactus 


Opuntia , or  Opuntia  Vulgaris).  A member 
of  the  Cactus  family,  which  has  become 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the 


inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  which,  espe- 
cially Sicily,  its  fruit  is  an  important  article 
of  diet ; it  is  a tree  on  which  the  cochineal 
insect  feeds,  and  it  is  said  that  its  fruit 
reddens  the  urine  of  those  who  habitually 
eat  of  it.  See  Prickly  Fear. 

Indian  Rubber.  The  inspissitated  juice 
of  several  American  and  Asiatic  plants, 
which,  when  it  first  flows  forth,  is  insipid, 
scentless,  and  of  a yellowish  white  colour ; 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  hardens,  and 
soon  becomes  darker.  There  are  various 
chemical  properties  which  render  this  sub- 
stance valuable,  in  both  the  fine  and  domes- 
tic arts ; but  its  elasticity  and  impervious- 
ness to  water  arc  its  most  valuable  qualities. 
It  is  now,  for  many  uses,  superseded  by 
gutta  percha,  but  it  is  still  extensively  ap- 
plied to  such  uses  as  the  manufacture  of 
waterproof  sheeting,  &c.,  elastic,  air,  and 
water  cushions,  and  Beds  (which  see.) 

Indication  (Latin  indico).  Circumstances 
which  point  out  in  a disease  what  remedies 
ought  to  be  applied.  A remedy  is  said  to  be 
contra-indicatcd  when  it  is  forbidden ; from 
the  same  root  we  have  also  Indicator,  a 
muscle  of  the  fore-arm,  by  which  the  point- 
ing motion  of  the  fore-finger  is  effected. 

Indigenous  (Latin  indigene,  a native). 
A term  applied  to  diseases,  animals,  or 
plants,  peculiar  to  a country. 

Indigestion  (Latin  in,  _ not,  digero,  to 
distribute).  Interrupted,  difficult,  or  pain- 
ful digestion.  There  is  nothing  of  which 
persons  who  arc  out  of  health  so  commonly 
complain  as  Indigestion,  to  which  they 
attribute  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  bad 
symptoms : the  mischief,  they  say,  is  all  in 
the  stomach  ; and  so,  iu  fact,  it  very  fre- 
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quently  is  ; and,  knowing  how  mischievous 
are  the  results  of  functional  derangements 
of  this  part  of  the  system,  they  should  be 
especially  careful  not  to  overtask  or  abuse 
its  powers ; yet  how  little  regard  is  paid  to 
this  important  matter  generally ! and  we 
meet,  as  a natural  consequence,  dyspeptic 
grumblers  at  every  turn.  We  have  already, 
under  the  several  heads  of  Aliment,  Diges- 
tion, Food , &c.,  endeavoured  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  modes 
of  operation  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of 
the  kind  of  ingesta  best  adapted  for  suste- 
nance, and  most  easily  digested  and  assimi- 
lated. We  have  now,  therefore,  only  to 
speak  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment of  Dyspepsia,  as  Indigestion  is  fre- 
quently called. 

First,  as  to  the  causes  ; these  are  nu- 
merous : prominent  among  them  are  over- 
feeding, or  under-feeding  ; giving  the  organs 
either  too  much  or  too  little  to  do,  will  en- 
feeble them,  and  throw  them  out  of  -working 
order;  going  too  long  between  meals,  or 
taking  them  too  frequently,  will  have  this 
effect  if  continued,  as  well  as  any  irregulari- 
ties of  living;  excesses,  or  vicious  in- 
dulgences ; sedentary  habits,  intense  mental 
study  and  toil,  over  fatigue,  or  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold  ; undue  mastication  of  food; 
anxiety  and  distress  of  mind,  or  any  great 
shock  to  the  system,  either  of  a physical  or 
mental  character;  inordinate  use  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  tobacco,  opium,  or  other 
narcotics ; all  these,  and  many  more,  are 
causes  of  Indigestion,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  of  them  is  eating  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  “ The  food  wo  take,”  says  Dr. 
Watson,  “should  be  well  ground  in  the 
mill  that  nature  has  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  probable  that  the  increased 
longevity  of  the  modem  generations  is  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  the  capability  of 
chewing  food,  which  the  skill  of  the  dentist 
prolongs  to  persons  having  defective  teeth.” 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  whatever 
passes  the  stomach  undissolvcd  by  the  gas- 
tric juice — which  cannot  act  on  it  sufficiently 
if  it  is  not  well  masticated — goes  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  a similar  state,  and 
not  only  affords  no  nutriment  to  the  body, 
but  causes  functional  derangement,  which, 
if  continued,  is  likely  to  lead  to  absolute 
organic  disease.  In  strong  healthy  persons, 
who  lead  an  active  life,  such  substances  may 
do  no  great  harm ; nay,  if  the  bowels 
arc  sluggish,  they  may  prove  beneficial  by 
acting  as  a stimulus — hence  the  utility  of 
brown  bread,  which  contains  a considerable 
portion  of  bran ; but  to  those  who  have  weak, 
or  even  but  ordinary'  digestive  powers,  food 


insufficiently  masticated  will,  in  the  end, 
if  not  immediately,  prove  injurious : it  will 
sometimes,  when  passed  down  the  alimentary 
canal  in  this  state,  act  almost  like  a poison, 
giving  the  patient  no  ease  nor  rest  until  it 
is  got  rid  of,  either  by  means  of  a strong 
purgative  or  an  emetic. 

The  symptoms  of  Indigestion  are  almost 
as  various  as  the  causes ; habitual  constipa- 
tion, flatulency,  acid  eructations,  with  heart- 
burn and  water-brash,  loss  of  appetite,  nau- 
sea, and  vomiting,  restlessness  and  fearful 
dreams,  pains  in  the  chest  and  weight  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  headache  and,  by 
empathy,  all  kinds  of  nervous  pains. 
These  are  among  the  most  common,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  them  is  set  forth  under 
their  several  heads.  We  may,  however, 
make  a few  remarks  upon  the  general  mode 
of  treatment  necessary  to  be  adopted.  If 
strong,  active,  and  otherwise  healthy  per- 
sons are  troubled  with  Indigestion,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  stimulating  purgatives 
should  be  first  tried,  combined  with  mer- 
curials, if  the  biliary'  secretions  are  not  as 
they  should  be  : Rhubarb,  Ginger,  and  Car- 
bonate of  Soda,  about  10  grains  of  the  first, 
and  5 of  each  of  the  second  and  third,  taken 
an  hour  before  dinner  will  be  good ; or  a 
5 grain  Ithubarb  Pill,  with,  every  other 
night  or  so,  an  alterative,  in  the  shape  of 
a 3 grain  lllue  Bill.  The  supper  should 
be  Gruel  with  a little  Salt,  and  Brown 
Bread  should  be  eaten  regularly  for  a 
time;  about  half  a teaspoonful  of  Mustard 
Seeds  swallowed  occasionally  will  also 
be  of  service.  The  proper  action  of  the 
skin  as  an  excretory  organ  should  be 
promoted  by  frequent  washing  and  friction  ; 
and  all  indulgence  in  strong  drinks  and  rich 
food  avoided.  For  weakly'  persons  of  seden- 
tary habits,  a light  nourishing  diet  is  re- 
quired, with  gentle  aperients;  a glass  of 
Bitter  Ale  with  the  dinner  is  good,  or  of 
Sherry  or  Port  wine  ; exercise  and  cheerful 
company,  if  it  can  be  had,  and  plenty  of 
sleep  ; a pill  composed  of  Ox-gall  evaporated 
to  a proper  consistence,  with  Extract  of 
Gentian  and  Aloes — say  a drachm  of  each, 
and  24  grains  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  made 
into  24  pills,  two  to  be  taken  every  day,  an 
hour  before  dinner,  have  been  found  bene- 
ficial. . Dyspeptic  people  are  often  hypo- 
chondriacs, the  one,  in  some  cases,  being  the 
effect  of  the  other;  they  should  have  diver- 
sion, change  of  scene,  something  to  make 
them  forget  their  troubles,  real  or  imnginarv. 
Europeans  who  remain  for  awhile  in  warm 
climates,  generally  return  dyspeptic ; that, 
is  in  consequence  of  the  enervating  effect 
of  the  heat,  and  the  excess  of  stimulus  ge- 
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uorally  taken,  the  stomach  losos  tone— the 
digestive  organs  become  weak  and  inert ; m 
this  case,  the  Bath  or  other  Chalybeate 
Water,  will  be  the  best  resource,  with  a 
tolerably  generous  diet,  but  not  too  much 
wine  and  brandy;  digestive  dinner  pills, 
and  so  forth  ; the  bile  is  more  generally  at 
fault,  thefore  a Mercurial  Pill  now  and  then 

'S  Induction  (Latin  inductio).  Introduc- 
ing. In  electricity , the  effect  of  an  insu- 
lating electrified  body  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce an  opposite  electrical  state  in  surround- 
ing bodies;  similar  to  this  is  Magnetic 
Induction  ; and  Electro- Magnetic  Induction 
is  the  production  of  magnetism  by  electricity 
in  motion.  See  Electricity  and  Magnetism . 

Induration  (Latin  inauro , to  harden). 
This  is  the  effect  of  chronic  inflammation, 
producing  an  increase  in  the  natural  con- 
sistence of  organs ; it  is  opposed  to  softening , 
or  as  the  French  say,  ramollessemcnt. 

Inertia  (Latin  iners,  sluggish),  borne- 
times  erroneously  called  vis  inertia,  these 
two  words  contradicting  each  other,  ine 
above  term  is  applied  to  express  the  inac- 
tivity or  opposing  force  of  matter,  with  re- 
spect to  rest  or  motion.  It  is  overcome  by 
attraction,  or  by  external  force.  Thus,  then, 
in  natural  philosophy,  we  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  by  that  of  its  inertia,  and  we 
estimate  the  quantity  of  this  latter,  by  that 
of  the  force  required  to  put  it  m motion  at 

a certain  given  rate.  . , 

Iu  Surgery,  we  apply  to  term  inertia  to 
that  condition  of  the  uterus  in  which  it  does 
not  properly  contract  after  parturition , in 
that  case  we  have  uterine  Hannorrhagc 

^ Infants.  As  ours  is  a book  especially 
designed  for  the  mother  and  the  nurse,  the 
treatment  of  children  is  one  on  which  we 
shall  naturally  be  expected  to  dwell  at  con- 
siderable length.  AVe  shall,  therefore,  take 
the  first  stage  of  infantile  existence  as  our 
starting  point,  and,  in  as  brief  and  clear  a 
manner  as  possible,  explain  the  various 
operations  and  processes,  means  and  mea- 
sures, which  arc,  or  may  be,  necessary  for 
bringing  a cliild  safely  through  the  difhcul- 
ties  mid  dangers  of  babyhood.  How  great 
.re  these  dangers  is  shown  by  the  well- 

afcerSned  fit  that  nearly. half  the  chil- 
dren bom  in  this  country  die  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  years ; this  is  a fearful 
rate  of  mortality,  and  it  would  seem,  to 
•nfccate  that,  notwithstanding  our  high 
Se  of  civilisation,  there  must  be  some- 
thin0- very  defective  in  the  general  run 

of  our  infant  management ; indeed,  it  has 

struck  us  as  not  unlikely  that  the  too  com 


mon  practice  of  mothers  in  the  upper,,  ana 
sometimes  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
of  delegating  to  others  that  most  tender  and 
delicate  of  the  mother's  duties,  viz.  suck- 
ling the  child,  may  possibly  have  something 
to  do  with  this  ‘high  rate  of  mortality 
among  infants,  and  we  would  impress  upon 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  mothers,  or 
likely  to  become  such,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  urgent  necessity  should  induce 
them  to  forego  the  performance  of  this  most 
pleasing  and  sacred  duty.  Lven  if  the  child 
have  all  the  aids  and  appliances  that  wealth 
can  procure — a healthy  wet-nurse,  and  the 
most  careful  possible  of  hired  supenn- 
tendance — it  can  never  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages, and  the  same  chances  of  escaping 
the  dangers  which  beset  its  early  career,  as 
if  it  drew  nourishment  from  the  mother  s 
breast,  was  nursed  in  the  mother’ s arms,  and. 
watched  over  by  the  anxious  carefulness  of 
the  mother’s  heart.  There  are  cases  we  know, 
and  many,  in  which  the  child  must  ot 
necessity  be  deprived  of  these  advantages, 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  those  who  are 
not  its  natural  guardians ; but  there  are 
many  more  cases  in  which  there  is  no  1 ©a 
necessity  for  such  deprivation  only  the 
usages  of  polite  society  require  it.  Fai 
“ more  honoured,”  wc  would  say,  are  such 
customs  “in  the  breach  than  the  obser- 
vance.” Mothers ! suckle  your  infants,  if 
God  has  blessed  you  with  the  means  ot 
doing  so  5 if  you  liave  health.  <md  stiengtli, 
and  can  by  any  possibility  do  it,  w atch  over 
your  tender  nurslings,  and  bind  them  to  you 
so  closely  by  the  cords  of  natural  affection, 
that  no  after  change,  6r  circumstance  of 
life  shall  be  able  to  loosen  those  blessed 
ties.  But  this  is  a digression  into  which 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
tempted,  and  from  which  we  must  return 
to  the  more  practical  part  of  our  subject. 

Infant  Management.  Directly  the  little- 
creature  has  entered  upon  the  stage  of  ex- 
istence, and  has  been  washed  and  dressed  by 
the  experienced  hands  of  a careful  nurse ; 
after  the  first  feeble  cry  has  been  uttered— 
that  cry  that  so  thrills  the  mother’s  heart, 
it  will  be  well  content  to  be  quiet  for  a 
while,  wrapped  in  warm  flannel,  and  placed 
in  the  maternal  arms,  or,  if  that  may  not 
be,  between  the  blankets,  or  in  the  nurse’s 
lap  ; there  will  be  a calm  breathing-,  and  a. 
flush  of  life  spread  over  the  tiny  face  ; and 
the  eyes,  which  have  only  once  yet  looked 
upon  the  world,  will  be  closed  m sleep.  It 
is  probable  that,  for  many  hours,  the  infant 
will  be  thus  calmly  sleeping,  as  motionless 
as  Chantry’s  chiselled  children ; one  can 
only  tell  it' lives  by  the  healing  of  the  chest, 
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and  the  colour  in  the  slightly-parted  lips 
and  small  lineaments;  but  at  the  end  of 
some  hours,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be 
a slight  restless  motion,  as  the  pulse  of 
life  grows  stronger  in  the  veins,  and  the  de- 
mands of  nature  for  sustenance  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  The  mother  lias,  ere 
this,  probably,  sufficiently  recovered  her 
strength  to  be  able  to  take  the  child  to  her 
bosom,  and  holding  it  there  in  a loving  em- 
brace, she  counts  every  tinv  pulsation  with 
a delight  which  only  a mother  can  experi- 
ence. But  she  cannot  yet  satisfy  the  want 
of  which  the  Infant  is  but  half  conscious, 
for  unlike  the  lower  animals,  which  can 
suckle  their  young  directly  they  are  bom, 
the  lacteal  fluid  will  not  flow  from  her  breast 
until  the  end  of  the  second,  or  sometimes, 
even  the  third  day.  It  is  concluded  by  some 
that  the  mouth  of  the  Infant  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  breast  until  that  period ; but 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  says  “ Let  this  applica- 
tion be  made  as  soon  as  the  fatigue  of  labour 
is  perfectly  over,  if  the  mother  is  doing 
well.  The  child’s  mouth  is  softer  than  that 
of  the  nurse.  The  secretion  of  the  milk  will 
be  greatly  excited,  and  the  milk  secreted 
will  be  equally  gently  removed.  There 
will  then  be  no  milk  abscess — no  milk  fever 
in  many  cases  in  which  these  must  other- 
wise occur.  If  the  Infant  be  not  early  ap- 
plied, the  breast  becomes  swollen,  and  the 
nipple  drawn  in;  and  nursing  becomes  at 
once  difficult  and  painful  to  the  mother,  and 
a source  of  fretfulness  to  the  Infant.” 

It  is  very  common  for  a nurse  to  give  to 
an  Infant,  a few  hours  after  it  is  bom,  a 
very  little  thin,  perfectly  smooth  Oatmeal 
Gruel ; this  affords  the  necessary  nutriment, 
and  excites  a gentle  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  has  the  effect  of  relieving  them  of 
a thick,  dark-coloured  matter,  technically 
called  meconium , which  they  contain  at 
birth ; a drop  or  two  of  Castor  Oil  is  also 
given,  with  or  without  the  Gruel ; this, 
perhaps,  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  there  is 
no  valid  objection  to  it,  therefore,  if  it  is 
the  nurse’s  usual  practice,  she  need  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the*  matter.  If,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day,  no  sustenance  can  be 
obtained  from  the  mother’s  breast,  a little 
lukewarm  fluid,  composed  of  cow’s  Milk  and 
Water,  in  equal  proportions,  and  slightly 
sweetened  with  Lump  Sugar,  should  be 
given  in  a feeding  bottle,  with  a prepared 
calve’s  teat,  or  a nipple  of  India-rubber 
fitted  to  it;  by  this  the  child’s  mouth  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  natural  mode  of 
obtaining  nourishment ; when  this  kind  of 
food  has  has  once  been  given,  it  should  be 
continued  about  every  two  hours  or  so,  a 
VOL.  II. 


very  small  quantity  at  the  time ; letting  the 
child,  before  eacli  feeding,  endeavour  to 
obtain  it  from  the  mother’s  breast  first ; as 
soon  as  it  can  do  this,  of  course  all  artificial 
food  should  be  put  aside — that  is,  if  the 
flow  of  milk  is  sufficient';  if  not,  the  breast 
and  the  bottle  may  be  used  alternately, 
for  awhile.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  truly  ob- 
serves, that  “the  mother’s  milk  and  the 
mother’s  warmth  are  the  proper  sources  of 
nutriment  and  heat  to  her  own  Infant ; it 
should  lie  on  no  other  breast  and  in  no 
other  arms.”  And  certainly,  for  the  first 
six  or  eight  months  of  infantile  life,  no 
other  than  the  natural  nutriment  is  re- 
quired, provided  the  supply  of  this  be  good, 
and  sufficient  in  quantity  ; should  this  not 
be  the  case,  the  question  of  artificial  food 
will  have  to  be  considered,  unless  a wet 
nurse  is  engaged,  against  which  there  are 
many  objections,  both  economical  and  moral. 

The  following  considerations  are  urged 
by  Dr.  Hall  as  to  the  morality  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a wet  nurse: — 1.  If  she  be  a 
married  woman,  it  is  obviously  exceedingly 
wrong  to  take  her  from  her  own  husband, 
who,  thus  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  will  be  apt  to  wander  into  paths  of 
vice.  2.  If  the  wet  nurse  be  unmarried, 
her  own  Infant  may  become  the  victim  of 
her  desertion.  It  is  astonishing  how  fearful 
is  the  mortality  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poor,  when  thus  forsaken  by  their  unnatural 
mothers. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
necessity  for  a wet  nurse  is  sometimes  im- 
perative, in  that  an  Infant  may  die  for 
want  of  a nurse,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
question  what  plan  may  be  morally  and 
properly  adopted. 

It  may  occasionally  happen  that  an  un- 
married mother  shall  lose  her  own  Infant ; 
in  such  a case  her  milk  may  be  preserved 
in  order  that  she  may  fulfil  the  office  of 
wet-nurse. 

In  other  cases,  whether  of  emergency  or 
otherwise,  those  who  desire  the  services  of  a 
wet  nurse,  should  take  her  together  with 
her  own  Infant,  enabling  her  by  strict  dis- 
cipline in  diet,  air,  exercise,  rest,  &e.,  to 
nurse  both  children.  If  married,  she  should 
be  taken  from  her  own  home  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. If  unmarried,  she  should  be  received 
with  her  own  Infant ; and  such  is  the  most 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding ; for  thus  she 
herself  may  be  reclaimed  from  a course  of 
vice  and  misery.  If  stout,  she  will  be  en- 
abled to  nurse  both  Infants;  if  otherwise, 
her  own  has  the  first,  or  rather  only  claim 
upon  her.”  The  observations  of  this  autho- 
rity upon  Infant  management  are  so  good 
. c 
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that  we  are  tempted  to  continue  our  quota-  j 
tions.  “ Every  noble-minded  and  tender- 
hearted mother  will  desire  to  nurse  her  own 
Infant ; and  if  she  pursue  the  proper  course 
of  conduct,  she  will  generally  be  enabled  to 
do  so.  If  it  should  really  be  otherwise,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  In- 
fant should  not  be  brought  up.  by  the 
hand.  But  if  a nurse  be  chosen,  it  should 
be  if  possible,  on  the  principles  laid  down 
Nursing  her  own  Infant,  the  mother  be- 
comes the  watch  over  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment; over  its  health  and  happiness. 
Have  you  never  seen  an  Infant  rickety 
because  it  was  ill-nursed  ? Have  you  never 
known  incurable  and  insidious  diseases  to 
steal  in  from  a similar  cause  ? Have  you 
not  an  eye  also  to  see  that  one  Infant  is 
happy  and  another  miserable,  although  but 
an  Infant  ? Be  assured  that  it  is  the  mo- 
ther’s fault  if  the  Infant’s  limbs  are  crooked, 
or  its  mind  unhappy ; or,  I had  almost  said, 
if  its  health  be  impaired.  To  every  mother, 
then  is  to  be  committed  the  caie  ot  hei 
own ’infant,  in  its  largest,  broadest  sense. 
She  is  the  first  to  submit  herself  to  all  those 
rules  of  diet,  medicine,  exercise  and  quiet 
which  are  essential  to  insure  her  own  good 
health.  She  is  then  to  supply  her  own  In- 
fant with  milk,  and  with  warmth,  and  lor 
tliis  latter  purpose,  she  should  lay  it  by  her 
own  side  in  the  night.  She  should,  m the 
third  place,  become  the  superintendent  ot 
its  health,  detecting  the  first  signs  of  indis- 
position, and  seeking  immediately  for  the 
remedy. 

Nor  does  the  mother’s  office  terminate 
even  here.  But  she  will  go  on  to  super- 
intend the  development  of  its  mental  powers, 
its  dispositions,  and  its  affections.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  true  man  ot 
science,  and  the  philanthropist,  with  regard 
to  a mother’s  office  and  duties,  and  it  would 


ment,  think  it  necessary  to  administer  food 
often,  and  thus  oppress  the  stomach,  and 


excite  vomiting;  observing,  again,  that 


please  us  well  to  quote,  vet  more,  largely 
from  this  distinguished  physician  s Let- 


immediate  relief  follows  the  emptying  of 
the  stomach,  they  further  adopt  the  notion 
that  vomiting  is  a sign  of  health,  and  by  this 
false  reasoning  are  led  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  positive  mischief  to  the  child. 
This  can  only  be  rectified  by  observing  how 
long  a child  can  suck  vigorously,  and  what 
quantity  it  can  take  without  this  rejection  of 
the  food ; each  meal  can  then  be  gradually 
diminished,  until  the  evil  is  remedied. 

The  position  of  the  Infant  during  the  time 
of  feeding  is  of  consequence ; if  fed  from  the 
breast,  it  will  naturally  be  placed  in  a semi- 
erect  position ; and  if  artificially,  it  should 
also  be  slightly  raised,  and  in  the  latter 
case,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  body 
warm  ; for  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
while  suckled  at  the  breast,  it  derives  great 
warmth  therefrom  ; in  this  position,  too,  it 
can  swallow  the  food  more  comfortably  than 
when  laid  fiat  on  its  back,  and  the  nurse 
can  more  easily  perceive  when  it  has  had 

enough.  . . 

It  is  a great  error  to  give  the  Intant 
either  the  breast  or  the  bottle  too  fre- 
quently ; every  three  or  four  hours  will  be 
often  enough  in  most  cases  : a child  is  not 
always  hungry  when  it  cries ; there  may 
be  pain  or  uneasiness  of  some  sort,  and  over- 
feeding wall  only  increase  the  evil,  although 
sucking  may  for  a time  keep  it  quiet;  the 
digestive  organs  require  rest  with  the 
young,  as  with  adults,  and  indeed  more  so, 
on  account  of  their  being  far  more  weakly. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  say  some- 
thing here  about  Feeding  Bottles  and  Arti- 
ficial Teats , both  of  which  are  required  for 
children  brought  up  by  hand : the  bottle 
which  has  been  most  commonly  used  is  of 
this  shape— 


ters  to  a Mother,”  but  that  our  space  is 
rcouired  for  that  which  has  a more  practical 
belring  on  our  subject;  Dr.  Bull  observes 
“that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
disease  in  the  early  days  of  infantile  life,  is 
improper  management  in  relation  to  diet, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  suffering  and 
mortality  which  occurs  during  this  period, 
arises  from  this  cause  alone ;”  and  lie  points 
out  very  clearly  and  forcibly  the  necessity 
there  is  of  nursing  upon  a regular  plan  to 
insure  the  present  and  future  health  of  the 

^fhas  been  well  observed,  that  “Many 
nurses,  acting  upon  the  eiToneous  notion, 
that  liquid  food  contains  but  little  nounsh 


with  a prepared  calf’s  teat,  or  one  of  India- 
rubber,  over  the  nose.  Of  late  the  use  of 
this  has  been  iu  some  degree  superseded  by 
several  new  inventions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  as  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice, Maw’s  Improved  Feeding  Bottle,  with 
teat  of  prepared  ivory  or  caoutchouc,  and. 
another  by  the  same  manufacturer,  of  which 
we  give  a cut,  the  first  in  next  page. 

These  are  both  very  good  and  useful  arti- 
cles ; but  we  arc  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
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ference  to  “ The  British  Feeding  Bottle,” 
invented  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  26,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  which  is  represented  below — 


Its  advantages  are,  as  the  lancet  truly  states, 
that — “ It  may  be  placed  in  any  position 
without  the  food  running  out.  The  supply  of 


food  can  be  regulated,  by  means  of  a stop-cock, 
while  the  Infant  is  sucking,  without  remov- 
ing the  teat  from  the  mouth,  so  that  biscuit- 
food,  or  a single  drop  of  milk,  can  be  passed 
through,  or  the  supply  can  be  immediately 
stopped.  Being  electro-plated,  on  white 
metal,  it  may  be  instantaneously  cleaned 
by  washing  in  water.  Unlike  wood,  ivory, 
or  bone,  it  is  impervious  to  water,  and  can- 
not become  sour.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  the  Infant  drawing  air  with  the  food,  a 
frequent  cause  of  convulsions.  The  whole 
is  so  simple  that  a child  may  be  instructed 
to  manage  it.” 

We  should  observe  that  the  teat  of  this 
bottle  is  of  soft  enamelled  India-rubber, 
finely  perforated  to  imitate  the  nipple, 
which  can  be  instantaneously  removed, 
washed,  and  wiped  dry. 

In  a little  code  of  instructions  which  Mr. 
Cooper  issues  with  his  bottle,  he  makes 
some  remarks  on  cleanliness , which  will 
equally  apply  to  all  contrivances  of  the 
kind: — “in  rearing  by  hand  the  utmost 
cleanliness  is  indispensable,  and  neither  the 
bottle  nor  the  nipple  should  ever  be  laid 
aside  without  being  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  water,  wiped  dry,  and  the  mouthpiece 
not  put  into  the  bottle  until  required.  A 


bottle  brush,  an  extra  teat,  and  an  extra 
bottle,  in  case  of  accident,  should  be  kept  in 
the  nursery.”  Again,  as  to  quiet  after  meals , 
we  may  quote  with  advantage  from  this 
little  pamphlet : — “ In  whatever  way  the 
Infant  is  brought  up,  its  treatment,  after 
being  nursed  or  fed,  is  far  from  being  a 
matter  of  indifference.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  of  existence  the  Infant  will  fall 
asleep  immediately  after  having  the  breast, 
and  this,  as  being  the  order  of  nature, 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  If,  from  thought- 
less gaiety  or  activity  in  the  nurse,  it  be 
dandled,  carried  to  the  window,  or  other- 
wise excited,  indigestion  will  bo  sure  to 
follow,  accompanied  possibly  by  nervous 
irritation,  colicky  pains,  or  bowel  com- 
plaints ; even  when  so  much  sleep  is  no 
longer  required,  quiet  for  some  time  after 
feeding  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  much 
bodily  activity  immediately  after  meals  is 
unfavourable  to  easy  digestion  in  a delicate 
constitution.” 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper,  that 
“ milk  ought  to  be  the  diet  of  Infants  for  a 
certain  time,  and  it  alone  will  be  ■sufficiently 
nourishing  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  chil- 
dren— perhaps  ninety-nine  out  of  a"  hun- 
dred. Fewer  children  would  perish,  if  so 
fed,  than  are  destroyed  by  rushing  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  feeding  them  with  more 
viscid  food ; the  use  of  farina  or  farinaceous 
foods  for  all  Infants  under  the  age  of  nine 
months,  and  even  in  many  beyond  that, 
lays  the  foundation  of  future  disease ; the 
powers  of  assimilation  in  an  infant  not 
being  suited  for  such  food  Milk  alone  is 
the  natural  food,  end  this  should  be  pure, 
not  skimmed,  nor  previously  reduced  by 
water — unless  in  the  country,  where  the 
milk  is  particularly  rich,  and'  then  it  mav 
be  reduced  with  one-third  of  water;  in 
warm  weather  the  milk  should  be  placed  in 
the  coolest  place  that  can  be  found  ; and 
should  there  be  the  slightest  tendency  to 
acidity  observed,  it  should  be  at  once  re- 
jected; sweetening  with  sugar  in  such  a 
case  would  but  increase  the  evil.”  As  to 
the  temperature  of  the  food  “ Our  great 
aim  ought  to  be  to  fullow  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  the  footsteps  of  nature  ; and  as  we 
may  observe  that  96  or  98°  Falir.  is  the 
temperature  of  the  mother’s  milk,  so  should 
we  give  it  to  the  Infant ; and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  this,  as  well  as  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  a thermometer  should  be 
kept  in  every  nursery.  The  milk  should 
not  be  boiled,  but  a jug  containing  it  mav 
be  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  so  the  re- 
quired heat  retained.” 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject, 
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the  family  doctor: 


we  think  it  well  to  advert  to  two  useful  in- 
ventions, viz.  Taylor’s  India  Rubber  lubes 
for  Feeding  Infants,  which  do  not  require 
to  be  tied  on  the  bottles,  and  are  adapted  lor 
any  kind  of  bottle  or  food,  however  thick ; 
and  the  Registered  Nipple  Protector,  oi 
which  we  give  a cut. 


A represents  a shield  of  glass  having  a 
socket;  B,  is  an  India  rubber  teat,  which 
clings  to  the  nose  of  the  shield,  perfectly 
air-tight;  and  by  sucking  which  the  milk  is 
obtained,  without  giving  any  pain  or  suffer- 
ing to  the  mother.  The  neck  of  the  shield 
is  bent  diagonally  to  direct  the  teat  conve- 
niently to  the  child’s  mouth. 

Having  thus,  as  we  imagine,  said  all  tnat 
is  necessary  on  the  subject  of  food  and  feed  ■ 
ino-  we  will  go  back  to  the  period  ot  birth, 
and  speak  of  other  important  matters,  on 

which  it  is  desirable  that  the  mother  or  nurse 
should  be  informed.  It  sometimes  happens 
after  a protracted  labor  that  the  Infant, 
when  brought  forth,  appears  of  a purple  tint 
over  the  surface,  and  without  the  powei  to 
breathe,  in  this  case;  the  nurse’s  finger 
covered  with  a piece  of  thin  linen,  should 
be  passed  into  the  mouth  to  cleanse  it  of  the 
viscid  mucus  which  may  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  air  into  the  lungs;  if  the  navel 
cord  pulsates  it  should  not  be  tied  at 
once  hut  may  be  after  the  lapse  of  a few 
minutes,  when  it  should  be  tied  without 
fur  her  delay ; in  the  mean  time,  efforts 
cLnnld  be  made  to  rescue  the  suspended 
“ „ matim  tathe  child  by  patting  it  «1  ghtly 
“S  back,  blowing  on  if  f«cc  an d placmg 
its  body  in  warm  water  up  to  the  neck, 
taking  caro  that  Uio  moot 
not  become  submerged. 
be  made  to  inflate  the  lungs  hy  aRernately 
breathing  into  the  child  s mouth,  and  then 
pressing  upon  its  chest  and  abdomen,  so  as 


to  imitate  the  act  of  respiration  ; this  last 
effort  should  be  persevered  in  for  a con- 
siderable time,  as  it  has  often  proved  suc- 
cessful in  a child  apparently  born  dead. 

Electricity  has  sometimes  proved  a power- 
ful agent  o'f  recovery  in  these  cases  ; the 
great  difficulty  has  been  in  obtaining  a ready 
modcof application.  Pulvermachcr  shlectnc 
Chains  appear  to  offer  this,  but  we  are  no 
aware  whether  they  have  been  successfully 
employed  (sec  Electricity) . We  now  come  to 
washing  and  dressing : As  soon  as  the  Infant 
has  been  examined  to  ascertain  it  it  be 
properly  fonned,  and  the  umbilical  cord 
has  been  properly  tied,  it  should  be  washed 
iu  soft  water,  at  a temperature  of  about 
with  soap  and  flannel,  so  as  to  remove  the 
white  unctuous  matter  which  covers  the  skin ; 
this  should  be  done  effectually,  but  very 
gently,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  fraying 
the  skin ; particular  regard  being  had  to  the 
arm-pits  and  other  folds  of  the  body,  into 
which,  when  the  drying  is  properly  effected, 
a little  starch  powder  should  be  dusted  by 
means  of  the  powder  puff;  the  drying  should 
be  done  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  hre 
to  avoid  scorching.  The  portion  of  the 
navel  cord  which  remains  attached  to  the 
child  should  be  wrapped  in  a piece  ot  soft 
linen,  over  which  should  be  passed  a binder 
of  flannel  about  6 inches  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  go  twice  round  the  body  firmly, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  cause  pressure,  which 
mio'ht  interfere  with  respiration;  tins  binder 
should  be  fastened  with  needle  and  thread, 
and  not  by  pins  ; and  this  caution  will  apply 
to  all  the  wrappers  or  clothing  of  the  child, 
then  or  at  a future  time.  IV  ben  all  this  is 
done,  the  child  should  be  placed  in  a flannel 
receiver  and  wrapped  up  warmly,  but  not 
covered  so  closely  as  to  cover  the  face  and 
mouth  ; it  should  then  be  placed  m a cradle 
to  sleep,  or  better  than  this,  on  the  bed  bv 
the  side  of  its  mother,  whose  natural  warmth 
will  be  communicated  to  her  Infant.  Un 
the  question  of  first  feeding  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  as  to  clothing  generally,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  should  be 
warm  and  loose,  and  easy  to  slip  off  or  on  : 
people  used  to  swaddle  their  children  up 
like  mummies,  and  put  them  into  small 
straight  jackets  directly  they  were  bom, 
but  happily  this  absurd  and  pernicious 
custom  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  as  m a great 
degree  has  the  practice  of  dosing  them  with 
rue  tea,  sugar  and  butter  or  stuffing  them 
with  soaked  bread  or  gruel,  long  before  their 
digestive  organs  were  fitted  for  such  heavy 
food.  One  more  caution-no  night  caps ; the 
little  heads  arc  plenty  hot  enough  without 
artificial  covering. 
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Nor  should  the  cradle  or  bassinette  in  which 
the  Infant  sleeps  be  shut  in  too  closely  with 
curtains;  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air  is  required,  of  course  guarding 
against  draughts  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  A hair,  and  next  to  that  a 
cotton-wool  mattress,  is  best  for  sleeping  on, 
and  it  should  be  guarded  against  wet  by' a 
waterproof  covering ; light  blankets  should 
be  used  onlv,  and  sheets  dispensed  with,  for 
a time  at  all  events.  The  pillow  should  not 
be  so  large  and  soft  as  to  allow  the  head  to 
sink  in,  and  thus  generate  heat  and  perspira- 
tion. After  each  washing,  which  should 
take  place  every  night  and  morning,  reac- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  gentle  friction 
of  the  hand  for  a few  minutes  ; allowing  the 
child  to  stretch  its  limbs  before  the  tire, 
although  at  a proper  distance  from  it.  The 
most  scrupulous  care  should  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  skin ; as  the  matter  which  is 
conveyed  away  by  this  excretory  organ 
would  be  likely,  if  retained,  to  act  most  in- 
juriously upon  the  susceptible  nervous  sys- 
tem of  an  Infant.  Another  matter  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  in  fat  children  especially, 
is  the  condition  of  the  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  skin  in  the  creases  and  folds ; trouble- 
some sores,  and  much  local  irritation,  acting 
prejudiciously  upon  the  whole  system,  are 
often  the  result  of  the  chafing  which  here 
takes  place  if  this  be  neglected ; the  mois- 
ture of  such  parts  should,  as  before  de- 
scribed, be  absorbed  by  the  starch  powder, 
and  a piece  of  soft  linen  spread  with  Sper- 
maceti Ointment,  and  dipped  in  Elder-flower 
water  should  be  inserted  between  the  folds 
of  the  skin.  The  navel  cord  too,  will  re- 
quire particular  attention;  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  left  attached  to  the  child  will 
separate  from  the  navel,  and  drop  off ; it  may 
be  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  dajr,  or  it  may  re- 
main on  until  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  ; no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  hurry  this  pro- 
process ; when  it  is  completed,  there  is  left 
generally  just  a puckered  state  of  the  skin 
in  a good  healthy  condition  ; but  sometimes 
there  is  bleeding  and  inflammation,  which 
may  result  in  ulceration.  When  there  is 
much  bleeding ; the  child  most  likely  dies ; 
attempts  may  be  made  to  stop  it  by  binding, 
and  astringent  applications,  such  as  Vinegar 
and  Water,  or  Alum  lotion,  but  they  are 
seldom  of  much  avail.  Sometimes  a child’s 
navel  does  not  properly  close,  and  then  there 
is  protrusion  of  the  bowels  as  often  as  the 
child  cries,  or  is  in  any  way  violently  ex- 
cited ; in  this  case  there  should  bo  placed, 
under  the  binder,  a tolerably  stout  compress 
of  linen  so  as  to  press  lightly  upon  the 
aperture ; this  will  be  suflicient  for  the  first 


six  weeks  or  so,  but  after  that  a more  effec- 
tual remedy  must  be  applied  in  the  shape 
of  a slice  of  cork,  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover, 
and  project  some  distance  beyond,  the  aper- 
ture, padded  to  an  inch  thick  with  folds  of 
linen,  and  affixed  to  two  cross  pieces  of 
plaister  as  in  the  following  figure : — 


The  plaister  must  be  warmed,  and  stuck 
on  the  belly  of  the  child,  in  the  position  here 
indicated ; and  the  binder  placed  over  it  so 
that  the  cork  covers  and  presses  upon  the 
opening  of  the  navel.  This  apparatus  should 
be  renewed  every  two  or  three  days ; when 
there  is  inflammatory  tendency,  the  cork 
will  probably  have  to  be  removed,  and  linen 
pads  only  used  for  a time ; or  an  air-pad  of 
vulcanized  India  rubber  may  be  substituted  - 
(for  the  treatment  of  this  case,  see  Umbilical 
Hernia) . 

When  there  is  unusual  fulness  or  swelling 
observed  in  the  groin  of  a child,  and  espe- 
cially if  this  be  increased  when  it  cries  or 
exerts  itself,  rupture  may  be  suspected,  and 
an  examination  bv  a medical  man  should  at 
once  take  place  ; (for  treatment  in  this  ease, 
see  Rupture). 

Any  malformation  must,  of  course,  be 
attended  to  by  a Surgeon.  (See  Club  Foot , 
Hare  Lip).  A child  may  be  “ tongue-tied ;” 
this  arises  from  too  great  a prologation  of 
the  fraenum,  or  bridle,  which  retains  the 
tongue  in  its  place  : the  surgeon’s  scissors 
will  soon  rectify  this.  Nccvus,  or  “ Mother’s 
Mark,”  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of ; this  may 
be  of  any  size,  from  a scarcely  perceptible 
point,  to  a blotch  as  large  as  lialf-a-crown  ; 
and  it  varies  in  colour  from  a bright  red  to  a 
Purple  ; it  is  composed  of  a network  of  capil- 
lary vessels  which,  if  wounded,  bleed  very 
freely ; it  is  sometimes  cured  by  vaccinating 
on  the  spot,  and  sometimes  the  continued 
application  of  Iodine  will  remove  it ; the 
CompoundTincture  applied  night  and  morn- 
ing being  the  best  form  ; when  the  skin  be- 
comes sore,  there  should  be  a cessation  for  a 
few  days.  (See  Xcevus.)  • 
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THE  FAMILY  DOCIOK : 


In  warm  weather,  an  Infant  might  he 
taken  out  of  doors  when  about  a fortnight 
old  ; in  winter  it  would  uot  be  prudent  to 
expose  it  before  it  is  at  least  a month  or  six 
weeks  old,  and  then  only  if  the  day  is  fine, 
and  for  not  more  than  twenty  minutes ; if 
an  east  wind  prevails,  the  child  should  be 
kept  in  doors.  Sleep  should  never  be  en- 
couraged in  the  open  air,  nor  should  the 
glare  of  the  sun  be  allowed  to  fall  on  its 
face  ; of  course,  the  morning  chill  and  even- 
ing damp  should  be  avoided.  When  the 
Infant  does  go  out  let  it  be  in  the  nurse’s 
arms,  not  in  a perambulator,  that  modern 
invention  for  the  benefit  of  gossiping  nurses, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  infant  life. 

With  regard  to  the  Diseases  of  Infants, 
we  may  observe,  with  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
that  the  most  frequent  of  these  are— 1,  dis- 
orders  of  the  stomach  ; 2.  disorders  of  the 
bowels;  3,  exhaustion;  4,  febrile  affec- 
tions ; 5,  exanthematous  diseases,  or  those 
which  are  attended  with  eruptions  of  the 
skin;  6,  aftections  of  the  head;  7,  diseases 
of  the  thorax,  or  chest ; 8,  aftections  of  the 
abdomen,  or  belly. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  generally  de- 
pend on  improper  diet ; or  they  maj  be 
secondary,  and  the  effects  of  a disordered  oi 
confined  state  of  the  bowels.  They  are 
often  detected  by  acid  or  foetid  eiuctations 
and  breath,  or  by  the  unusually  frequent 
regurgitation  or  vomiting  of  food. 

Disorders  of  the  bowels  can  never  be  mis- 
taken or  overlooked  by  au  attentive  nurse, 
the  evacuations,  in  their  number  and  ap- 
pearance, being  the  perfect  index  to  these 
disorders. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  whenever 
the  system  has  been  exposed  to  sources  of 
exhaustion,  this  condition  may  become,  in 
its  turn,  the  source  of  various  morbid  affec- 
tions which  are  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  other 
causes,  and  treated  by  improper,  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  measures.  If  the  infant 
has  had  diarrhoea,  or  if  it  has  been  bled  by 
leeches ; or  if,  without  these,  its  cheeks  arc 
pale  and  cool ; and  if,  under  these  circum 
stances,  it  be  taken  with  symptoms  of  affec 
tion  of  the  head,  do  not  fail  to  remember 
that  this  affection  may  be  the  result  of  ex- 
haustion This  important  subject  seems  to 
have  been  generally  misunderstood. 

Fever  is  sooner  detected.  In  every  sucb 
case  it  is  not  advisable  not  to  tamper  nor 
delay,  but  to  send  for  the  medical  man  and 
watch  the  little  patient  with  redoubled  care 

and  attention.  , , . , 

Especially  examine  the  skin,  hour  aftei 
hour,  for  eruptions.  It  may  be  measles  or 
scarlatina,  &c.  It  will  be  especially  de- 


sirable to  detect  these  eruptions  early,  and 
to  point  them  out  to  the  physician.  Above 
all  things,  let  not  a contracted  brow,  an 
unusual  state  of  the  temper  or  manner,  un- 
usual drowsiness  or  wakefulness,  or  starting, 
and  especially  unusual  vomiting,  escape 

you.  . 

Be  alive  to  any  acceleration,  or  Labour,  or 
shortness  of  the  breathing,  or  cough,  or 
sneezing,  or  appearance  of  inflammation 
about  the  eyes  or  nostrils.  These  symptoms 
may  portend  inflammation  within  the  chest, 
hooping-cough,  measles.  Pain  of  the  body, 
with  or  without  vomiting;  or  diarrhoea, 
with  or  without  a morbid  state  of  the 
bowels,  or  of  the  discharges,  ought  also  to 
excite  immediate  attention.  One  caution 
should  06  given  on  this  subject : some  of 
the  most  alarming  and  fatal  aftections  of 
the  bowels,  like  some  affections  of  the  head, 
are  unattended  by  acute  pain  or  tenderness; 
their  accession,  on  the  contrary,  is  in- 
sidious, and  it  will  require  great  attention 
to  detect  them  early. 

Another  view,  and  another  mode  of  the 
classification  of  the  diseases  of  Infants,  full 
of  interest,  full  of  admonition  is— 1,  as 
they  are  sudden ; or  2,  as  they  are  in- 
sidious; or  3,  as  they  are,  in  the  modes  of 
accession,  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes. 

Of  the  sudden  affections,  are  fits  of  every 
kind,  croup,  and  some  kinds  of  pain,  as 
that  of  colic;  of  the  second  class  are 
hydrocephalus,  or  water  on  the  brain,  and 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  or  abdomen,  con- 
stituting the  two  kinds  of  consumption. 
Fits,  again,  are  cerebral,  and  arise  from  dis- 
eases within  the  head,  or  from  irritation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  from  exhaus- 
tion ; or  they  are  evidence  of,  and  depend 
on,  some  malformation  or  disease  of  the 
heart. 

Domestic  treatment  should  never  be 
trusted  in  such  terrific  affections  as  these ; 
not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  sending  for 
the  medical  man. 

If  anything  may  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time, it' is — 1,  in  either  of  the  two  former 
cases  to  lance  the  gums  ; 2,  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  by  the  warm  water  injection,  made 
more  active  by  the  addition  of  Brown  Sugar; 
3,  and  then  to  administer  the  warm  bath. 
An  important  point,  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  of  these  cases,  is  to  reserve  the 
evacuations  for  inspection,  otherwise  the 
physician  will  be  deprived  of  a very  im- 
portant source  of  judgment. 

In  cases  of  fits  arising  plainly  from  ex- 
haustion, there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
giving  5 drops  of  Sal  \ olatile  in  A\  ater ; 
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light  nourishment  may  be  added  ; the  feet 
must  be  fomented,  and  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture preserved. 

In  tits  arising  from  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  the  symptom  is  urgent  difficulty  of 
breathing;  the  child  seems  as  if  it  would 
lose  its  breath  and  expire.  In  such  a case, 
to  do  nothing  is  the  best  course ; all  self- 
possession  must  be  summoned,  and  the  In- 
fant kept  perfectly  quiet.  Every  change 
of  posture,  eveiy  effort,  is  attended  with 
danger. 

Sometimes  the  attacks  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  croup  ; there  is  a crowing  cough, 
and  breathing ; or  there  is  difficulty  of 
breathing,  anil  then  a crowing  inspiration. 
The  former  case  is  generally  croup ; the 
latter  is,  in  reality,  a fit  dependent  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow,  although  it  takes  the  appearance  of 
an  affection  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 

In  either  case  it  is  well  to  clear  the  bowels 
by  means  of  the  slow  injection  of  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a pint  of  warn  water,  with 
or  without  Brown  Sugar ; indeed  this  is  the 
most  generally  and  promptly  useful  of  all 
our  remedies  in  infantile  diseases.  To  this 
the  warm  bath  may  always  be  added,  if 
administered  with  due  caution.  For  in- 
stance, it  should  not  be  continued  so  as  to 
induce  much  flushing  or  paleness  of  the 
countenance. 

But  in  all  the  affections  of  infancy, 
whether  sudden  or  otherwise,  the  suspicion 
should  fall  upon  the  condition  of  the  gum 


and  of  the  teething,  and  therefore  it  is 
desirable  that  the  mother  should  make  her- 
self acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  gum- 
lancet,  of  which  we  here  give  a cut. 

In  many  cases  of  convulsions,  and  other 
infantile  affections,  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment affords  the  simplest,  quickest,  and 
readiest  means  of  affording  relief.  In  any 
case  of  this  kind,  should  there  appear  to  be 
danger  from  delay,  let  the  mother  carefully 
pass  her  finger  along  the  child’s  gum,  and 
if  it  appears  to  be  unnaturally  tumid  at  any 
particular  part,  let  her  apply  the  instrument 
there.  If  the  affection  be  a fit  it  may  be 
used,  whether  any  part  of  the  gum  is  hard 
and  swollen  or  not,  simply  as  the  easiest 
mode  of  relieving  the  system  by  blood- 
letting. A gum-lancet  should  always  be 
kept,  but  should  this  not  be  at  hand,  a 
common  lancet  or  a sharp  pen-knife  will  do. 
Make  a free  incision  along  the  course  of  the 
gums,  down  to  the  teeth  or  socket,  if  there 


be  none ; have  the  child’s  head  held  per- 
fectly still,  and  be  careful  to  guard  against 
pushing  the  instrument  too  far  back,  so  as 
to  wound  the  throat.  The  operator  should 
remember  that  perhaps  the  child’s  life  de- 
pends upon  the  due  performance  of  this 
duty,  and  nerve  herself  for  the  task.  For 
more  particulars  on  this  head  (see  article  on 
Teeth  and  Teething). 

There  are  many  diseases  to  which  Infants 
are  liable,  which  are  very  insidious  in  their 
advance,  and  present  at  first  no  very  marked 
symptoms ; but  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
mother,  or  of  a careful  nurse,  can  generally 
detect  the  approach  and  progress  of  such — 
the  countenance,  manner,  gestures,  and  mo- 
tions of  the  child;  the  peculiarities  of  its 
cry ; the  state  of  its  secretions  and  excre- 
tions ; all  afford  indications  of  this,  and 
anything  new  or  strange  in  either  of  these, 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  alarm  and  excite  in- 
quiry. If  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  looks, 
colour,  and  flesh  of  the  child,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  the  formation  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs — the  harbingers  of  consumption. 

The  medicines  and  remedial  means  which 
must  be  kept  for  nursing,  are  few  and  simple, 
lllmbarb,  Magnesia,  and  Manna  for  ape- 
rients, with  Castor  Oil  and  Calomel,  but  the 
latter  to  be  very  rarely  and  cautiously  used ; 
a few  Senna  leaves  also,  for  infusion,  may 
be  useful.  Ipecacuanha,  Pow  der  and  Wine, 
as  an  emetic  ; and  for  cordials.  Brandy  and 
Sal  Volatile,  the  former,  for  exhaustion  ge- 
nerally ; the  latter,  when  this  is  connected 
with  pain  and  irritation  of  the  bowels.  What 
shall  we  say  about  anodynes,  but  simplv 
to  warn  against  their  use  r except  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  man,  they  should 
scarcely  ever  be  given  ; nevertheless,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  have  at  hand  a small  bottle  of 
Laudanum,  of  which,  in  violent  and  excru- 
ciating pain,  a single  dropmav  be  given.  As 
a carminative,  Dill  Water  is  the  best,  to  be 
combined,  where  there  is  much  flatulency, 
with  Foetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  this,  with  a 
little  Carbonate  of  Soda  for  acidity  of  sto- 
mach ; Aromatic  Confection  for  loose  bowels ; 
and  Poppies  and  Camomiles  for  fomenta- 
tions, may  complete  the  stock  of  medicines, 
which  should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
and  only  administered  by  the  mother,  or*  a 
nurse  who  can  safely  be  trusted.  But  the  warm 
bath,  the  injection,  and  the  tooth-lancing, 
are  the  safest  remedies,  therefore,  let  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  these,  be  always  at 
hand  and  ready  for  use.  We  have  thus,  as 
we  hope,  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness 
how  to  preserve  the  health  of  our  Infant,  or 
to  detect  the  signs  of  disease,  and  to  meet  it 
when  it  comes.  Every  mother  should  be 
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ready  to  act  on  emergencies,  but  not  ready 
to  act  on  her  own  judgement,  when  profes- 
sional advice  can  be  promptly  obtained ; 
there  is  a pernicious  habit  of  home  doctoring 
of  children,  which  cannot  be  too  loudly  con- 
demned. Many  a small  spark  of  life  has 
been  quenched,  and  many  a life  cut  prema- 
turely short  by  supposed  remedies,  injudi- 
ciously administered. 

Infanticide  (Latin  infans , an  infant, 
and  ccedo  to  kill).  The  destruction  of  the 
child,  either  newly  born,  or  in  the  course 
of  parturition : when  it  is  the  destruction 
of  the  foetus  in  utcro,  or  in  the  womb,  which 
is  accomplished,  we  commonly  call  it 
Foeticide , or  Abortion  (which  see). 

The  practice  of  Infanticide  has  prevailed 
to  a fearful  extent  among  foreign  nations 
from  very  ancient  times.  Both  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  the  exposure  of 
infants  to  certain  death  was  _ a common 
practice,  and  it  is  so  still  in  China,  in  some 
parts  of  India,  in  South  America,,  and 
Africa.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  it  has 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  as  at  times, 
when  pestilence  has  contributed  its  in- 
fluence, almost  to  depopulate  them.  Since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  how  e\  er, 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  revolting  practice 
has  in  a great  measure  ceased.  It  was 
commonly  the  female  children  who  were 
thus  exposed,  or  those  of  the  opposite  sex 
who  were  deformed  or  sickly ; and  we  can 
well  understand  that  in  rude  and  barbarous 
times,  and  among  people  whose  chief  occu- 
pations were  war  and  hunting,  why  it 
might  be  thought  expodient  to  put  such 
incumbrances  out  of  the  way ; and,  in  the 
absence  of  moral  restraints  and  considera- 
tions of  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  of 
course  nothing  but  expediency  is  thought 
of.  In  professedly  Christian  countries, 
however,  where  these  higher  considerations 
ought  to  have  full  weight,  we  fear  that  In- 
fanticide is  practised  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent : we  speak  not  now  of  abortion,  but  of 
the  wilful  destruction  of  an  infant  after  it 
is  bom;  how  a mother  can  so  stifle  her 
natural  ’affections  as  to  attempt  this,  one 
can  scarcely  imagine ; but  w e know  that  it 
is  done,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  law  of  most  Christian  coun- 
tries and  the  horror  and  abhorrence  with 
which  it  is  regarded  • the  incitements  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  are  the  trouble 
and  expense  involved  in  the  keeping  oi  the 
child,  the  shame  and  loss  of  reputation  re- 
sulting from  the  discovery  of  its  bnth  , and 
these  motives  with  the  dissolute  and  vicious 
are  all-powerful.  The  establishment  ol 
foundling  hospitals  where  the  unhapp) 


fruits  of  illicit  intercourse  are  received  and 
cared  for,  has  done  much  to  diminish  the 
ciime  of  Infanticide;  it  is  in  France  that 
these  benevolent  institutions  most  abound, 
and  where  the)’  would  seem  to  be  most  re- 
quired, if  we  may  judge  from  the  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  in  the  capital  of  that 
country  about  one  in  five  is  the  ratio  of 
illegitimate  births.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  medical  jurisprudence  is 
to  establish  the  murder  of  a child  lately 
born  ; it  has  first  to  be  decided  whether  the 
infant  was  born  dead  or  alive,  and  next 
whether  its  death  was  the  result  of  violence 
or  natural  causes ; if  proved  to  have  been 
alive  at  birth,  and  subsequently  destroyed, 
either  by  violence  or  wilful  neglect,  the 
offence  is  murder,  and  may  be  visited  by 
the  severest  penalty  of  the  law.  This  con- 
sideration, if  no  other,'  should  deter  the 
abandoned  mother  from  taking  the  life  of 
her  offspring,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  suffering  it  to  live. 

Infection  (Latin  inficio , to  infect).  The 
propagation  of  diseases  by  effluvia  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Infecting 
agents  may  be  either  specific  poisons  ema- 
nating from  the  breath  or  bodies  of  persons 
affected  by  particular  diseases,  such  as  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  hooping-cough,  See ; or 
miasma  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The  presence 
of  some  of  these  agents  may  be  known  by 
their  peculiar  odour,  others  only  by  their 
mischievous  effects.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
noxious  gases  are  not  properly  infectious 
agents,  but  that  they  act  on  the  system  so 
as  to  reduce  the  vital  power,  and  render  it 
predisposed  to  receive  Infection,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  reputation  of  acids, 
charcoal,  chlorine,  lime,  &c.,  as  disinfectants 
does  not  depend  more  on  their  property  of 
decomposing  the  offensive  gases  which  are 
often  mixed  in  the  atmosphere  with  the 
matter  of  Infection,  than  on  any  power  which 
they  possess  over  the  matter  itself.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  they  should  always  be  freely 
used  in  cases  of  fever  and  other  infectious 
liseases ; the  most  effectual  of  these  is  per- 
haps Chlorine,  either  disengaged  in  the  form 
of  gas,  or  applied  in  that  of  Chloride  of 
Lime,  or  Zinc,  sprinkled  about  the  floor  or 
on  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  or  exposed 
to  evaporate  in  shallow  vessels.  Dr.  Henry 
gives  it  as  the  result  of  various  experiments, 
that  the  infectious  qualities  of  substances 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  washed  may 
be  sufficiently  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a dry 
heat  of  200°”for  not  less  than  an  hour.  See 
Contagion,  Disinfectants. 

Infibulatio  (Latin  infibulo,  to  buckle 
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on).  An  affection  in  which  there  cannot  be 
a retraction  of  the  Prepuce  (which  see) . 

Infiltration  (Latin  infiltratio) . The 

infusion  of  fluids  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
organs ; this  may  be  of  four  kinds : 1st. 
Purulent , of  the  nature  of  pus,  such  as  oc- 
curs in  the  advanced  stage  of  pneumonia ; 
2nd.  Sanguineous , bloody,  as  in  apoplexy, 
hemorrhage  ; 3rd.  Serous,  as  in  Dropsy  of 
the  kind  called  Anasarca  (which  see)  ; 4th. 
Tuberculous,  which  may  be  either  grey  or 
gelatiniform : this  is  the  result  of  tubercles 
on  the  lungs  or  elsewhere. 

Infirmary.  An  hospital  or  place  where 
sick  or  infirm  persons  are  lodged  and 
nursed,  free  of  expense  to  themselves  or 
friends.  This  is  a charitable  institution  sup- 
ported, generally,  by  public  contributions,  or 
by  the  endowment  of  some  benevolent  per- 
son; there  are  many  such  in  England,  and 
the  remarks  which  we  made  respecting 
hospitals  will  apply  equally  to  them. 

Infirmity  (Latin  infirmitas) . Weakness, 
debility ; an  unsound  state  either  of  body  or 
mind,  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  the 
result  of  old  age,  and  rather  to  chronic  than 
to  acute  and  violent  diseases  ; see  TVeakncss. 

Inflammable  Air.  Formerly  called 
Phlogiston,  or  Phlogisticatedair.  hydrogen 
Gas  (which  see)  and  Gases. 

Inflammation  (Latin  injlammo,  to 
burn.)  This  is  a state  or  condition  of  the 
whole,  or  part  of  the  body,  whose  external 
chracteristics  are  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
turgiditv.  We  generally  find  it  expressed 
by  the  Greek  termination  itis,  as  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  arachnoid,  Arachnoiditis ; of 
the  bladder.  Cystitis;  of  the  brain,  Ence- 
phalitis; of  the  intestines,  Enteritis;  of 
the  iris,  Iritis;  of  the  kidneys,  Nephritis; 
of  the  liver,  hepatitis;  of  the  peritoneum 
Peritonitis;  of  the  pleura,  Pleuritis ; of 
the  stomach,  Gastritis;  of  the  tongue, 
Glossitis-;  of  the  uterus,  hysterics’,  of  the 
veins,  Plebitis  (all  of  which  see).  We 
speak  of  susceptibility  to  Inflammation  as — 
1,  Original,  or  innate;  2,  an  Acquired,  as 
from  habits,  climate,  &c. ; and  we  distin- 
guish the  kinds  of  Inflammation  as,  1, 
healthy „ or  adhesive,  that  which  disposes 
the  parts  to  heal  or  cicatrize ; 2,  Unhealthy, 
that  in  which  there  is  a contrary  disposition 
to  erosion,  sloughing,  ulceration,  &c  ; 3, 
Common,  induced  by  common  causes,  as 
blows,  incisions,  punctures,  &c. ; 4,  Specific , 
induced  by  inoculation,  as  svphilis,  vaccina, 
variola,  iiec. ; 5,  6,  and  7,  Acute,  Sub- 
Acule,  and  Chronic,  in  reference  to  its 
stages  of  advancement ; 8,  Phlegmonous, 
that  which  is  circumscribed  and  disposed  to 
suppuration ; 9,  Erysipelatous,  that  which 


is  diffused  and  less  disposed  to  suppurate  ; 
10,  Gangrenous,  that  which  leads  to  mor- 
tification or  the  death  of  a part. 

Inflammation,  again,  may  be  either 
general  or  local,  affecting  the  whole  system, 
as  in  cases  of  fever,  &c.,  or  confined  to  a 
particular  part  or  organ,  as  of  the  chest,  or 
of  the  kidneys. 

There  are  few  diseases  that  do  not  present, 
at  some  period  during  their  course,  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  in  some  they  may 
be  regarded  with  satisfaction  rather  than 
alarm,  as  indications  of  a healthy  action ; 
thus,  in  wounds  and  ulcers  we  would  rather 
have  redness,  swelling,  and  a considerable 
degree  of  pain,  than  the  livid,  purplish 
look,  and  dull,  dead  sensation,  which  shows 
that  there  is  a want  of  vitality;  the  re- 
parative processes  of  nature  in  the  animal 
frame  are  mostly  the  result  of  inflammation, 
which,  however,  becomes  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous when  it  runs  high,  and  battles  the 
skill  of  the  medical  man  to  subdue  it. 

An  attack  of  inflammation  may  terminate 
in  any  one  of  three  ways — viz.,  by  resolu- 
tion, suppuration,  or  mortification.  By  the 
first,  which  is  most  common,  we  understand 
a gradual  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  a 
diminution  of  the  heat,  pain,  and  redness, 
and  an  abatement  of  the  fever — in  short,  a 
gradual  return  to  the  natural  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  part  affected ; the  second  ter- 
mination is  when  the  inflammatory  action 
goes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus ; then  we 
have  a red,  shining  swelling,  growing  more 
and  more  so,  and  becoming  soft  in  the 
centre,  from  whence,  in  due  time,  either 
through  an  artificial  or  a natural  opening, 
the  matter  makes  its  escape  (see  Abscess)  ; 
the  third,  the  least  common  and  most  dan- 
gerous termination,  is  Mortification  (which 
sec).  The  first  of  these  is  of  course  the 
most  desirable  to  be  brought  about,  and 
where  it  cannot  be,  effusion  of  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood  is  pretty  sure  to  follow ; 
internally,  we  see  this,  in  pleurisy  and 
water  on  the  brain ; externally,  in  blisters, 
bums,  and  scalds. 

The  causes  of  Inflammation  are  as  various 
as  the  diseases  which  properly  come  under 
the  head  of  inflammatory  affections ; when 
general,  affecting  the  whole  system,  it  may 
originate  in  some  specific  infection,  or  from 
an  exposure  to  wet  or  cold  ; and  this  latter 
may  be  the  case,  when  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  an  internal  organ,  as  the  lungs  or 
their  investing  membrane,  the  pleura,  &c. ; 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels  may  arise  from 
taking  strong  purgative  medicines  ; and  of 
the  bladder  from  any  thing  which  unduly 
stimulates  or  excites  that  organ  ; excessive 
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indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  will  often 
set  up  inflammatory  action  in  the  brain, 
and  all  matters  which  act  as  poisons,  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  owe  their  mischiev- 
ous results  in  a great  measure  to  this  potent 
agency  ; skin  diseases  are  all  of  an  inflam- 
matory character ; and  these  are  mostly 
contagious,  or  produced  by  contact.  _ Any 
external  injury,  such  as  a cut,  bruise,  or 
burn,  is  attended  with  more  or  less  of  In- 
flammation, and,  in  short,  there  are  few 
forms  and  manifestations  of  disease  into 
which  this  does  not  enter  in  one  or  other  of 
the  stages. 

Of  the  general  symptoms  of  Inflamma- 
tion we  have  already  spoken,  but  something 
more  should  be  said  on  this  head ; besides, 
the  more  marked  symptoms,  such  as  heats, 
pain,  thirst,  redness,  accelerated  pulse,  lan- 
gour,  sliiverings,  and  other  active  febrile 
symptoms ; we  may  notice  that  when  the 
inflammatory  action  is  confined  to  a.  parti- 
cular organ,  there  is,  simultaneous  with  the 
above,  increased  pain  on  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, so  that  even  the  clothes  cannot  be 
borne  on  the  part  affected  ; this  is  especially 
the  case  in  Peritonitis  or  Inflammation  of 
the  covering  membrane  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  the  patient  often  lies  on  Ms  back, 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  so  as  to  keep  off' 
the  weight  of  the  bed  coverings. 

As  io  treatment,  we  can  only  here  speak 
of  that  which  is  general ; that  which  is 
specific  or  peculiar  being  described  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  inflammatory  dis- 
eases or  injuries,  and  of  the  organs  liable 
to  Inflammation,  the  manifestations  of  which 
in  children  are  generally  croup,  hooping- 
cough,  certain  skin  diseases,  and  hydroce- 
phalus, or  water  on  the  brain.  The  young 
appear  to  be  especially  liable  to  inflamma- 
tory affections,  owingprobably  to  their  rapid 
growth,  which  calls  for  a correspondingly 
quick  and  full  supply  of  blood  ; and.  of  course 
the  vigorous  and  healthy  are  for  this  reason 
more  liable  to  such,  than  those  in  whom 
the  circulation  is  weak  and  slow;  hence 
the  greater  difficulty  of  treating  fevers,  &c. 
in  children  of  full  habit,  and  the  necessity 
of  guarding  such  from  colds  and  other  ex- 
citing influences.  With  children,  general 
blood-letting  is  seldom  resorted  to,  but 
leeches  are  among  the  most  valuable 
auxiliaries  of  the  medical  man  , unless  the 
patient  is  thin  and  weakly  they  may  be 
applied  with  perfect  safety;  but  it  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  have 
not  that  power  of  reaction  which  adults 
possess,  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  car  1 y the 
reduction  by  leeching,  cold  applications, 
and  expectorants,  cathartics,  diaphoretics, 


and  diuretics,  so  far  as  with  them,  although 
all  these  may,  and  should  be  resorted  to**if 
necessary. 

With  adults,  the  treatmentof  Inflammation 
should  be  bold  and  decided,  especially  if  they 
be  of  strong  constitution,  and  full  habit; 
here  we  may  bleed,  and  bleed  freely,  and 
practice  other  measures  of  depletion ; the 
object  being  to  relieve  the  congested  vessels 
of  the  part  attacked,  to  reduce  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  lessen  the  nervous  sensibility  : 
low  diet,  aperient  medicines,  perfect  quiet, 
and  an  avoidance  of  all  excitement  must  be 
the  rule  in  this  case ; promote  perspiration, 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  flow  of  urine  ; 
by  this  means  the  impurities  in  the  blood, 
and  secretions,  which  always  exist  when 
disease  attacks  the  system,  are  got  rid  of,  and 
the  way  is  prepared  for  a healthy  action. 
Bleeding  alone  will  not  effect  the  desired 
object ; for  although  this  more  speedily  than 
anything  reduces  the  arterial  action,  yet  it  is 
followed  always  by  reaction,  resulting  in  a 
greater  flow  of  blood,  unless  some  other  de- 
pressing influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
organ  of  circulation;  therefore  administer 
Tartar  Emetic  and  Calomel,  combined  gene- 
rally with  opiates,  refrigerants,  and  su- 
dori'fics,  such  as  Opium,  Digitalis,  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid,  Ice,  and  cold  lotions.  When 
these  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  resort 
may  be  had  to  stimulants  applied  to  the  skin, 
so  as  to  excite  the  capillary  vessels,  and  also 
to  a more  nutritive  diet,  and  cordial  tonics  : 
but  all  this  must  be  done  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  or  inflammatory  action  may  be 
again  set  up,  when  the  patient  will  be  in 
too  weak  a state  to  bear  further  reduction. 
For  forms  of  administration  of  the  several 
medicines  given  in  Inflammation,  and  other 
medical  means  to  be  adopted,  see  heads  of 
diseases,  and  organs  above  referred  to. 

Inflammatory  Crust.  The  buffy  coat 
which  appears  on  the  crassamentum  of  blood, 
drawn  when  inflammation  is  present  in  the 
system,  or  when  the  patient  is  pregnant. 

Inflammatory  Blush.  This  is  a kind  of 
non-contagious  erysipelas,  presenting  red 
patches  of  an  irregular  form  upon  the  skin  ; 
generally  it  is  of  short  duration,  but  some- 
times becomes  continuous  and  troublesome, 
passing  into  pimples  and  small  tumours,  or 
into  smoth  shining  spots,  bounded  by  red 
margins,  and  appearing  mostly  on  the  breast, 
face,  or  arms.  One  variety  shows  itself  in 
red  patches  on  the  fronts  of  the  legs,  with 
hard  painful  lumps  assuming  a blueish  tinge- 
after  several  days ; this  is  peculiar  to  young 
women.  The  red  gum  and  tooth  rash  of 
children  are  of  this  nature.  See  Erysipelas,. 
Erythema.. 
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Inflated  Latin  info,  to  blow  into).  The 
■state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  when  dis- 
tended by  flatus  or  wind.  See  Flatulence. 

Influenza.  This  is  an  Italian  word 
si  gnifying  influence,  supposed  of  the  stars, 
nr  more  probably  of  a peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  an  epi- 
demic febrile  eatarrh,  termed  by  the  French, 
la  grippe  ; formerly  it  was  termed  coccoluche, 
because  those  who  suffered  with  it  wore  a 
close  cap  on  the  head.  It  has  lately  been 
very  much  the  fashion  to  call  any  kind  of 
cold  which  is  accompanied  with  catarrhal 
symptoms,  Influenza  ; but  this,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  a misnomer;  the  true  disease 
seldom  occurs  except  as  an  epidemic,  at- 
tacking many  persons  at  once ; it  comes  on 
quite  suddenly,  and  its  symptoms  are  those 
of  a general  fever ; there  is  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  generally  showing  loss  of 
appetite,  heat  and  thirst,  cough  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  owing  to  the  air  valves  and 
bronchial  passages  being  clogged  with  mucus; 
there  is  also  running  at  the  nose  and  eyes, 
weight  across  the  brow  with  throbbing  pain, 
and  great  depression  of  spirits.  The  febrile 
symptoms  do  not  commonly  last  more  than 
four  or  five  days,  sometimes  but  one  or  two, 
but  the  cough  generally  remains  for  a con- 
siderable time,  varying  according  to  circum- 
stances, such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  wet, 
predisposition  to  cough,  &c. 

With  the  strong  and  healthy  this  is  not  a 
dangerous  disease,  but  aged  or  weakly  per- 
sons are  frequently  carried  off  by  it.  In  the 
former  case  but  little  medical  treatment  is 
required,  Keep  the  patient  in  bed,  and  let 
the  temperature  of  tlie  room  be  warm  and 
•equable ; open  the  bowels  with  a gentle 
aperient,  such  as  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia,  or 
Senna  Mixture,  and  follow  this  up  with 
weak  Wine-whev,  or  some  warm  diluent 
drink,  in  a pint  of  which  a grain  of  Tartar 
Emetic  and  a drachm  of  Nitrate  of  Potash 
has  been  dissolved  ; give  a wine-glas3  full 
of  this  about  every  four  hours.  It  is  not 
generally  safe  to  practice  much  depletion, 
but  where  there  is  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  irritation  of  the  throat,  a few 
leeches  may  be  applied  just  above  the  breast 
bone,  in  the  hollow  of  the  neck.  Stimulating 
liniments  may  also  be  applied  to  the  chest, 
and  Mustard  poultices,  but  blisters  are 
scarcely  to  be  recommended.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions may  also  be  useful,  and  medicated 
inhalations,  such  as  a scruple  of  powdered 
Hemlock  or  Henbane,  sprinkled  in  the  boil- 
ing water,  from  which  the  steam  ascends 
into  the  throat.  Hie  fresh  Leaves  of  the 
above  plants  may  be  used,  or  a drachm  of 
the  Tincture,  if  these  cannot  be  procured. 


When  the  fever  is  subdued,  if  there  is  still 
cough  and  restlessness,  a 5-grain  Hover’s 
powder  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  or  £th 
of  a grain  of  Acetate  of  Morphine,  with  a 
5-grain  Squill  Pill,  for  the  cough  if  re- 
quired. If  there  is  great  feebleness,  tonics 
must  be  administered ; Infusion  of  Calumba, 
Cascarilla,  or  Gentian,  with  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia;  1 ounce  of  the  former  with  5 
grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a a day, 
with  a mildly  nutritious  diet  — Broths, 
Arrowroot,  Sago,  and  a small  quantity  of 
Wine.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  coui'se  to 
be  pursued  in  most  cases  of  Influenza  which 
really  require  medical  treatment  at  all ; 
generally  warmth,  rest,  and  good  nursing, 
will  do  all  the  business.  Should  the  cough 
be  very  obstinate,  and  resist  all  efforts  to 
remove  it,  change  of  air  will  generally  prove 
effectual,  and  this  is  beneficial  in  most  cases. 
See  Catarrh , Colds,  Diaphoretics. 

Infra  (Latin  for  beneath).  Hence  we 
have  the  terms  Infra-orbital,  below  the 
orbit,  applied  to  a foramen,  a nerve,  &c. ; 
and  Infraspinatus,  below  the  spine,  ap- 
plied to  a muscle  of  the  scapula. 

Infundibulum  (Latin  infundo,  to  pour 
in) . A term  applied  to  a small  cavity  of  the 
cochlea,  at  the  termination  of  the  modiolus. 
(See  Ear.)  The  membraneous  tubes  which 
embrace  the  mammillae  of  the  kidney,  and 
receive  the  urine  from  them,  are  termed 
calices,  or  cups,  and  infundibula ; a funnel- 
shaped  ligament  in  tiie  spine,  which  joins 
the  first  vertebra  to  the  occiput,  has  been 
called  by  Winslow  infundibuliformis. 

Infusible  (Latin,  in  not,  f undo,  to  pour); 
that  which  cannot  be  melted  or  fused  so  as 
to  become  fluid. 

Infusion  (Latin  infundo).  The  operation 
of  pouring  water,  hot  or  cold,  on  vegetable 
substances,  to  extract  their  soluble  and 
aromatic,  or  other  principles.  The  beverage 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Tea-plant  is 
the  commonest  example  which  we  can 
adduce  of  a watery  Infusion,  to  which,  when 
made  from  other  plants,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
give  the  name  of  tea.  Thus  we  hear  of  Sage 
and  Camomile,  and  other  teas.  Most  plants 
which  possess  medical  properties  ai-e  some- 
times administered  in  the  form  of  Infusion, 
the  common  method  of  preparing  which  is 
to  pour  boiling  water  upon  a certain  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  the  substance,  cover  up, 
and  allow  to  stand  until  cold  before  strain- 
ing for  use. 

Infusion  Jugs  are  made  with  a cover,  and 
strainer  across  the  spout ; they  are  of  brown 
or  white  ware,  sometimes  straight,  but  often 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  a jug  as  here  repre- 
sented ; it  is  a cheap  and  useful  article,  and 
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should  be  found  in  the  cupboard  of  every 
good  housewife  ; the  quart  will  be  generally 


found  to  be  the  most  convenient  size.  When 
this  is  not  at  hand,  an  earthernware  teapot, 


or  any  jug  with  a plate  over  the  top  to  con- 
fine the  steam  and  prevent  too  rapid  cooling 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  chief  objection  to  Infusions,  made  in 
the  manner  above  indicated,  is  their  tendency 
to  spoil  rapidly,  some  of  them,  in  warm 
weather,  becoming  unfit  for  use  in  24  hours, 
or  less.  A successful  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  obviate  this  objection  by  pre- 
paring concentrated  Infusions  with  cold 
water  in  a vacuum ; but  with  these  we  can- 
not depend  upon  uniformity  of  strength, 
and  they  have  frequently  so  much  spirit  in 
them  that  they  arc  more  like  tinctures. 

“ Concentrated  infusions,”  says  Dr.  Ed- 
wards in  a Report  of  the  Liverpool 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  “ are,  at  the 
present  time,  much  in  use,  espccially 
amongst  medical  men  who  dispense  their 
own  medicines  ; and  from  the  opinions 
he  had  heard  them  express  upon  the 
subject,  he  believed  their  experience 
would  go  far  to  justify  their  use.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  recognized  formula!  by 
which  any  of  them  were  prepared  ; they  all 
varied  in  strength ; indeed,  most  makers 
allowed  that  their  preparations  were,  when 
diluted,  really  stronger  than  those  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  They  all  contained  spirit, 
varying  in  quantity  from  one-sixth  o one- 


sixteentli  of  their  volume.  Infusion  of  rhu- 
barb might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
many  formulae  used  ; some  makers  used  hot 
water,  others  cold  ; some  filtered  when  cold, 
and  others  while  hot — variations  which 
would  make  a material  difference  in  the 
product.” 

The  Commonest  and  most  useful  Infusions 
are  those  of  Bucha,  Calumba,  Cascarilla, 
Camomile,  Cloves,  Gentian,  Horse-Radish, 
Linseed,  Orange-peel,  Quassia,  Rhubarb, 
Roses,  Senna,  and  Valerian  ; the  proportions 
necessary  for  preparing  which,  their  doses, 
and  therapeutical  e fleets,  will  be  found  un- 
der their  several  heads.  There  are  many 
plants  the  active  properties  of  which  are  not 
extractable  by  simply  infusing  in  hot  water, 
and  of  these  it  is  usual  to  make  Decoctions 
(which  see). 

Ingesta.  (Latin  ingero , to  heap  in). 
Under  this  general  head,  we  comprehend  all 
that  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  whether  as 
food  or  medicine,  but  common  usage  limits 
the  meaning  of  the  term  to  food,  whether 
in  a solid  or  liquid  form.  See  Aliment , 
Diet,  Drinks,  Food,  Nutriment,  Regimen, 
%c. 

Inguinal  (Latin  inguis , the  groin).  Re- 
lating to  the  part  between  the  abdomen  and 
the  thigh ; hence  we  ha ve  Inguinal  Glands, 
those  situated  in  the  groin,  these  are  super- 
ficial, between  the  skin  and  aponeurosis;  and 
the  deep-seated,  situated  under  the  latter: 
hence  too,  we  have  Inguinal  Hernia  (see 
Hernia),  Inguinal  Ligament,  that  com- 
monlv  known  as  Pourpart’s,  and  the  Ingui- 
nal Ring.  Surgeons  frequently  speak  of 
the  groin  as  the  Inguinal  region. 

Inhalation  (Latin  inhalo,  to  inhale). 
This  term  signifies  the  act  of  drawing  the 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  also  to  the  volatile 
substances  which  are  mingled  with  the  air ; 
in  the  latter  sense  it  comprehends  two 
classes  as  1st,  dry  fumes,  or  perfumes,  in 
Latin  soffitus;  and  2nd,  watery  vapours, 
Latin,  halitus. 

In  modern  medical  practice,  the  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  by  Inhalation,  is  used  to 
a considerable  extent,  although  not  nearly 
so  much  as  it  was  some  years  since ; it  has 
its  peculiar  advantages,  and  will  probably 
always  retain  a place  among  remedial 
measures.  There  are  some  anesthetic  agents 
such  as  Ether  and  Chloroform,  whose  pecu- 
liar effects  are  only  produced  in  this  way, 
and  there  are  narcotics,  astringents,  and 
other  remedies  for  diseases  which  can  only 
be  applied  to  certain  parts,  to  relieve  local 
constriction,  irritation,  and  the  like.  Be- 
sides the  anaesthetics  above  mentioned,  the 
I agents  chiefly  used  in  Inhalation,  are  vapour 
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from  hot  water,  either  simple  or  medicated, 
Chlorine  gas,  the  fumes  of  Iodine,  and  of 
Mercurials.  In  chest  affections,  such  as 

consumption,  where  there isspasmodieeougli, 

great  relief  is  frequently  afforded  by  the 
vapour  of  Boiling  W ater  into  which  about 
12  drops  of  Laudnum,  and  6 of  Chloric  Ether 
have  been  put.  In  slight  cases  of  laryngitis 
and  bronchitis,  and  in  sore  throat,  medi- 
cated Inhalations  made  with  Poppy  heads, 
Hops,  Hemlock  Leaves,  or  other  anodynes, 
will  frequently  be  of  service.  Medicated 
infusions  or  decoctions  are  the  only  Inhala- 
tions which  can  be  safely  recommended  for 
domestic  use  ; no  others  should  be  em- 
ployed, except  under  the  direction  and  super- 
intendance of  the  medical  adviser ; one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  useful  forms  is 
this: — take  3 or  4 Poppy  Heads  bruised, 
and  a handful  of  Marsh  Mallows,  boil  them 
in  a quart  of  water  for  an  hour,  strain,  and 
put  the  decoction  steaming  hot  into  a basin, 
over  which  invert  a tin  funnel,  the  pipe  of 
which  put  into  the  patient’s  mouth,  and 
let  him  inhale  the  steam : we  have  seen 
much  relief  afforded  by  this  means  in  cases 
of  quinsey  and  other  throat  affections ; there 
has  been  a rapid  relief  of  the  overloaded 
vessels,  which  nave  been  stimulated  to  in- 
creased action,  whereby  the  circulation  has 
been  carried  on  more  rapidly  and  effectually : 
hot  Vinegar  and  Water,  or  Plain  Water, 
may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way  with  de- 
cided advantage.  In  asthmatic  complaints, 
dry  Inhalations,  such  as  the  fumes  of  Stramo- 
nium, or  Tobacco,  smoked  in  a pipe,  is  often 
advantageous,  and  toothache  is  sometimes 
relievable  by  placing  Henbane  seeds  on  a 
pan  of  hot  metal,  and  allowing  the  vapour 
arising  from  thence  to  pass  into  the  mouth ; 
this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  called  In- 
halation, as  it  is  not  necessary  nor,  indeed, 
desirable  to  breathe  the  vapour. 

With  regard  to  Chloroform  Inhalation,  so 
many  deaths  have  occurred  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  anxsthetic,  that  the  advisa- 
bility of  its  application  is  a disputed  point 
with  the  profession.  In  hospital  practice  it 
is  generally  administered  in  all  difficult  and 
painful  operations,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  should  be  so.  We  have  here 
a means  of  lessening  human  suffering  to  a 
. very  great  extent,  and  the  risk,  that  the 
death  of  a patient  will  ensue  from  the  shock, 
caused  to  his  system  by  the  intense  and 
protracted  suffering  of  an  operation,  is  cer- 
tainly as  great  as  that  incurred  by  the  ad- 
ministration of.  Chloroform,  if  not  greater. 
This  observation  will  also  apply  with  still 
greater  force  to  cases  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous parturition ; in  common  cases  we 
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should  scarcely  recommend  its  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Coates,  of  the  Salisbury  Infirmary, 
in  a work  entitled  " Chloroform,  and  its  Safe 
Administration/ 9 states  that  by  the  use  of 
Snow’s  inhaler,  and  the  addition  of  a small 
moveable  funnel  introduced  into  one  of  the 
holes  through  which  the  air  enters  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Chloroform,  he 
is  enabled  to  administer  the  anaesthetic  in 
precise  doses.  He  finds  15  minims  every 
minute  the  safest  and  most  effectual  dose. 
Sometimes  one  dose  is  enough  ; but  generally 
from  four  to  six  doses,  making  in  all  from 
one  drachm  to  one  drachm  and  a half,  pro- 
duce the  necessary  insensibility  to  pain. 
Mr.  Coates  acts  upon  the  principle  which 
might  be  more  generally  followed  with  ad- 
vantage, of  employing  the  smallest  dose 
capable  of  producing  the  desired  result. 
When  the  patient  is  weak,  or  alarmed,  he 
gives  a little  undiluted  brandy  a few  minutes 
before  commencing  the  Inhalation.  With 
regard  to  the  comparative  mortality  before 
and  since  the  introduction  of  Chloroform, 
Mr.  Coates  shows  that  at  the  Salisbury 
Infirmary,  for  six  years  previous  to,  and 
six  years  after,  the  introduction  of  this 
anaesthetic,  the  diminution  of  mortality  has 
been  equal  to  16  per  cent. 

The  cases,  in  which  a non-professional 
person  would  be  justified  in  employing  so 
potent  an  agent  as  this,  are  so  rare,  that 
we  scarcely  deem  any  directions  for  its  use 
are  necessary ; still,  as  the  alternative  might 
arise,  of  doing  this,  or  giving  up  a victim 
to  death,  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  the 
method  of  application,  which  is  most  simple, 
and  easily  adopted Take  a white  hand- 
kerchief, folded  three  or  four  times,  and 
pour  on  it  about  a teaspoonful  of  Chloroform, 
then  apply  it  immediately  over  the  mouth 
and  nose  of  the  patient,  not  pressing  it  so 
tightly  as  to  exclude  the  admission  of  a little 
atmospheric  air ; let  two  or  three  deep  in- 
spirations be  taken,  and  then,  if  insensi- 
bility is  not  produced,  without  entirely 
removing  the  handkerchief,  add  about  half 
a teaspoonful  more  of  the  Chloroform  ; this 
may  be  repeated  several  times,  if  necessary. 
A slight  inhalation  of  this  agent  wiU  be 
likely  to  relieve  a person  suffering  from 
neuralgic  pains,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  it  too  far. 

Various  forms  of  Chloroform  _ and  other 
inhalers  have  been  invented.  W e give  cuts 
of  two  of  them.  The  first  is  Pratt  s Chloro- 
form Inhaler ; it  is  of  simple  construction, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  intended  purpose. 
The  second  is  Maw’s  Improved  Inhaler, 
with  double  valves  for  inspiration  and  re- 
spiration. See  over. 
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The  Inhalation  of  steam,  by  a person  con- 
fined to  bed,  may  be  managed  by  simply  • 
putting  some  bran  in  a basin,  pouring  some 


boiling  water  on  it ; and  then,  leaving  the 
patient  in  a sitting  position,  with  the  head 
bent  down,  place  the  basin  under  his  face 


and  envelope  the  whole  in  some  covering 
which  will  confine  the  vapour,  which  must 
thus  enter  the  mouth  and  be  drawn  into  the 
lungs. 

Inhalation  of  that  which  is  hurtful  or 
beneficial,  is  constantly  going  on  with  us, 
whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not;  in 
crowded  cities  we  breathe  all  sorts  of  poison- 
ous gases  ; in  marshy  and  fenny  districts 
we  suck  in  miasma;  in  factories,  where 
bleaching  is  carried  on,  chlorine  enters  the 
lungs,  and  thence  into  the  circulation ; and 
by  the  seaside,  iodine ; and,  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere impregnated  with  such  medicinal 
agents  as  these  two  last  we  often  doubtless 
receive  more  benefit  than  if  we  took  them 
in  full  doses.  . 

Inhumation  (Latin,  m/vumo , to  inter). 
This  term  has  been  applied  to  the  act  of 
placing  a patient  in  an  earth  bath,  that  is, 
burving  him  up  to  the  neck  in  fiesh  earth  , 
a barbarous  and  antiquated  method  of 
treating  certain  diseases,  which  is  now 
scarcely  ever  practised  in  civilised  countries, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  occupy  our  space 
with  a detail  of  the  mode  of  operation  and 
supposed  effects. 


Inion  (Greek  for  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
derived  probably  from  inos,  a sinew) . The 
ridge  of  the  occiput;  hence  we  have  the 
term  inial,  applied  by  Barclay  to  that  aspect 
of  the  head  which  is  toward  the  inion  ; the 
apposite  aspect  is  called  antc-inial.  See 
Neck. 

Injection  (Latin,  injieio,  to  cast  in).  A 
fluid  intended  to  be  thrown  against,  or  into  a 
part  of  the  body  by  means  of  a syringe  or 
other  apparatus.  Under  the  head  of  Clyster 
will  be  fouud  the  formula!  of  the  various 
compositions  employed  for  this  purpose; 
those  which  are  intended  for  the  bowels  we 
commonly  speak  of  as  Enema;  those  for 
the  urethra  or  other  parts  as  Injections  : 
these  terms  are,  however,  in  general  em- 
ployed indifferently,  to  signify  one  or  the 
other,  as  it  happens. 

Injective/  apparatus  are  of  various  kinds ; 
of  those  which  assume  the  form  of  a syringe 
we  shall  give  some  account  under  that  head; 
for  domestic  purposes  a pig  or  cow’s  blad- 
der, with  a common  bone  pipe  tied  firmly  on 
to  the  open  part,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  filled,  ex- 
cept through  the  pipe,  is  commonly  used; 
an  improvement  upon  this  is  the  Indian- 
rubber  bag,  with  a neatly  turned  pipe  of 
ivory  or  brass,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
a shield  and  stop-cock.  At  page  49  of  this 
volume  is  shewn  a cut  of  a simple  and  cheap 
form  of  injecting  apparatus ; it  is  formed 
chiefly  of  vulcanized  Indian-rubber,  and  is 
capable  of  self-application. 

Innervation  (Latin  in,  and  nevus , a 
nerve).  The  properties  or  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise 
expressed,  “the  nervous  influence  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs.”  Very  com- 
monly the  word  has  two  very  opposite  mean- 
ings, viz.,  a state  of  weakness,  and  the  act 
of  strengthening  (see  Nerves). 

Innominatus  (Latin  in,  not,  and  nomen, 
name).  Nameless;  hence  we  have,  1,  In- 
nominata  arteria,  the  branch  given  off  to 
the  right  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which 
subsequently  divides  into  the  carotid  and 
sub-clavian  arteries ; 2,  I.  nervi , a former 
name  for  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ; 3,  I.  os, 
or,  as  it  is  often  put,  Os  innominata,  a bone 
composed  of  three  distinct  portions,  viz.,  the 
Ilium , or  Haunch-bone;  the  Ischium,  or 
Hip-bone;  and  the  Os  pubis,  or  Share- 
bone. 

Inoculation  (Latin  in,  and  oculus,  an 
eye).  The  insertion,  intentional  or  acci- 
dental, of  a healthy  or  morbid  virus,  as  the 
vaccine  or  syphilitic,  into  the  system.  We 
most  commonly  apply  this  term  to  the  in- 
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troduction  of  vaccine  virus,  inducing  Cow- 
pox,  as  a protection  against  Small-pox 
(both  of  which  diseases  see,  also  Vac- 
cination). 

Inosculation  (Latin  in,  and  osculum,  a 
little  month).  The  union  of  vessels,  gene- 
rally considered  synonymous  with  Anas- 
tomosis ; which  term,  however,  properly 
signifies  union  by  minute  ramifications,  the 
former  term  meaning  a direct  communica- 
tion by  trunks.  See  Arteries,  J eins. 

Inquest  (Latin  to  seek  into,  from  queer o, 
to  question).  In  English  law,  this  is  an 
inquiry  by  a jury  of  twelve  persons,  em- 
panelled by  the  sheriff  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  evidence,  and  trying  or  ascertaining 
any  fact  in  a civil  or  criminal  cause  ; it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  of  human 
life  in  this  country,  and  is,  or  should  be, 
always  resorted  to  in  cases  of  sudden  and 
unexpected  death.  As  a check  to  secret 
poisoning,  or  murderous  violence  of  every 
kind,  we  should  value  this  peculiar  insti- 
tution of  our  native  land  very  highly,  and 
afford  every  possible  facility  for  its  being 
fully  and  efficiently  carried  out:  to  this 
end,  those  who  arc  first  at  the  discovery  of  a 
person  found  dead,  or  the  scene  of  a mur- 
der, or  at  the  deathbed  of  a person  who  ex- 
pires without  there  being  apparently  any 
good  and  sufficient  natural  cause,  should 
note  carefully  every  circumstance,  and  be 
prepared  to  give  evidence  in  a clear  and 
distinct  manner.  It  is  a somewhat  anoma- 
lous condition  of  things  that  the  coroner-, 
who  is  the  presiding  judge  on  an  Inquest, 
should  be  generally  a man  of  law,  and  not 
of  medicine.  There  are  so  many  medical 
points  involved  in  all  inquiries  of  the  kind, 
that  surgeons,  one  would  think,  would  be 
the  fittest  persons  to  conduct  them. 

Insanity  (Latin  in,  and  sanus  sound). 
Deranged  intellect  or  madness.  Some 
writers  on  this  dreadful  malady  have  classi- 
fied it  under  four  distinct  heads,  viz. 1, 
Moral  Insanity,  or  unsoundness  of  mind, 
which  consists  in  a morbid  perversion  of  the 
feelings,  inclinations,  temper,  and  natural 
disposition,  without  any  remarkable  intel- 
lectual disorder  or  confusion  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  The  patient,  in  this  case, 
may  be  quite  free  from  any  insane  delusion 
or  hallucination.  2,  Intellectual  Insanity, 
which  may  be  general,  or  only  partial,  in 
the  latter  case  we  call  it  Monomania  ; in  the 
first  instance  we  have  confusion  of  the  in- 
tellect on  every  subject;  in  the  last,  it  may 
be  quite  dear  on  all  subjects  save  one. 
S,  Mania,  Having  Madness ; here  we  have 
the  understanding  completely  darkened,  or 
illuminated  only  by  fitful  gleams  of  light ; 


the  patient  talks  absurdly  on  every  subject, 
and  commits  all  sorts  of  mischief  to  himself 
and  others,  for  which  he  cannot  be  held 
accountable.  4.  Incoherence,  or  Dementia, 
sometimes  called  Infatuation.  The  charac- 
teristics of  this  form  of  mania  are  perpetual 
restlessness,  diminished  sensibility  to  ex- 
ternal impressions,  and  complete  forgetful- 
ness of  all  moral  restraints,  so  that  re- 
peated acts  of  extravagance  are  committed, 
unconnected  ideas  and  emotions  flow  through 
the  mind  in  rapid  succession,  or  with  in- 
tervals between  them  which  appear  like 
perfect  blanks. 

The  chief  fact  which  we  cannot  help 
observing  in  all  cases  of  Insanity  is,  the 
existence  of  a strong  mental  delusion — the 
belief  in  something  which  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, on  which  belief  the  patient  acts. 
Some  of  these  delusions  which  possess  the 
minds  of  the  Insane  are  in  themselves 
harmless,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  the  social  duties  of  life, 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the 
person  possessed  by  them  under  restraint. 

Although  Insanity  is  purely  a mental 
disease,  yet  it  often  proceeds  from  physical 
causes  ; some  derangement  of  the  animal 
functions  acting  upon  the  nervous  system, 
of  which  the  brain  is  the  chief  seat  and 
centre.  In  most  cases  where  it  comes  on, 
there  is  some  preceding  disorder  by  which 
the  general  health  is  materially  affected ; 
there  is,  probably,  failure  of  appetite,  rest- 
less nights,  constipated  bowels,  and  an  ex- 
cited and  irritable  state  of  the  mind  ; fret- 
fulness, peevishness,  and,  perhaps  at  times, 
little  whimsicalities  and  eccentricities  of 
conduct,  with  great  lluctuation  of  spirits. 
These  symptoms  will  sometimes  remit  for  a 
time,  and  the  patient  regain  his  usual 
health  and  spirits;  but  oftener  they  be- 
come gradually  more  and  more  marked  and 
pciccptible,  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  which 
may  become  confirmed  in  one  or  other  of 
the  forms  above  indicated. 

Sometimes  Insanity  comes  on  quite  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning  whatever,  and 
this  is  most  usually  the  case  where  it  is 
caused  by  strong  mental  emotion,  such  as 
love,  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c.,  acting  upon  a 
weak  brain  ; or  where  there  is  hereditary 
predisposition — a not  uncommon  cause  of 
the  overthrow  of  reason.  Bad  living  and 
impure  air,  like  that  common  to  the  poorer 
class  of  dwellers  in  crowded  cities,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  it ; we  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  eminent  psychologist,  Dr. 
Conollv  has  declared,  as  the  result  of  his 
enquiries,  that  the  fact  which  stands  most 
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prominently  out,  is  the  certain  tendency 
of  bad  and  insufficient  food  in  the  parents 
to  produce  Insanity  or  Imbecility  in  the 
offspring  : this  is  a fearful  fact  to  contem- 
plate, when  we  know  how  large  a proportion 
of  our  poorer  population  are  ill  and  underfed. 
How  shall  we  check  the  increase  of  Insanity  ? 
is  a question  which  has  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  learned  and  the  benevolent. 
Education  will  not  do  it,  for  the  educated 
mind  becomes  insane  sooner,  perhaps,  than 
the  uneducated ; in  uncivilized  nations  mad 
persons  are  very  rare  indeed.  The  crosses 
and  disappointments  of  a life  of  trial  and 
struggle  are  fruitful  causes  of  Insanity,  yet 
men  who  are  at  ease  on  their  possessions  do 
not  always  escape  it.  In  the  mad  race  after 
wealth,  we  see  both  winners  and  losers  be- 
come themselves  mad.  Even  religion  will 
sometimes  throw  the  mind  off  its  balance; 
but  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  is  com- 
monly a spurious  sort  of  piety  which  leads 
to  lunacy.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  keep  the 
mind  staid  and  settled,  amid  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  life,  as  a firm  trust  in  a super- 
intending Providence,  and  an  assurance 
that  let  what  will  happen  here,  hereafter 
will  come  a fulfilment  of  the  blessed  promise 
of  peace  and  eternal  rest  for  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden.  One  means  of  checking  In- 
sanity, then,  must  undoubtedly  be  . the 
spread  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion; 
another,  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  also  their  intel- 
lectual improvement ; for  although  it  may 
be  true  that  education  does  not  directly 
lessen  the  liability  to  Insanity,  yet  it  does 
so  in  an  indirect  manner,  by  infusing  among 
them  higher  tastes,  and  weaning  them  from 
habits  of  intemperance,  and  sensual  indul- 
gences which  weaken  the  body,  and  render 
the  mind  an  easy  prey  to  insane  fancies  and 
delusions.  Among  the  means  of  lessening 
this  fearful  malady,  too,  we  must  reckon 
the  prevention  of  the  marriage  of  individuals 
predisposed  to  it,  by  inheritance  or  other- 
wise. Such  should  feel,  that  to  avoid  pro- 
pagating their  species  is  a duty  which  they 
owe  to  society. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  In- 
sanity, this  naturally  resolves  itself  into 
two  divisions,  the  medical  and  the  moral, 
and  the  first  may  be  very  briefly  disposed 
of.  When  the  malady  proceeds  from  phy- 
sical causes,  such  as  organic  disease  or 
functional  derangement,  we  have  simply 
to  ascertain  from  whence  the  mischief  pro- 
ceeds and  act  accordingly;  the  only  general 
rules  that  can  be  laid  down  are  that  the 
increased  vascular  excitement  and  inflam- 
matory action,  which  is  common  in  the  first 


stages  of  mania,  must  be  reduced  by  de- 
pletion, low  diet,  the  usual  aperients,  and, 
if  need  be,  refrigerant  applications.  When 
there  is  nervous  debility^  and  prostration  of 
strength,  a strengthening  diet  is  required, 
but  stimulants,  as  a rule,  should  be  avoided ; 
opiates,  to  soothe  the  brain,  may  be  useful ; 
fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  is  sure 
to  be  in  all  cases. 

In  the  moral  treatment  of  the  Insane,  a 
great  and  happy  change  has  taken  place 
within  these  few  years,  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  results ; chains  and  corporeal 
punishments  are  now  altogether  discarded ; 
andstraightwaistcoatsneaidy  so.  The  patient, 
it  is  true,  is  secluded  from  society  for  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  others,  but  this  re- 
moves him  from  the  influence  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  the  disorder. 
Occupation  and  amusement  for  the  mind 
are  now  provided  for  him,  and,  if  there  is  a 
spark  of  reason  left,  it  has  every  chance  of 
being  fanned  once  more  into  a flame ; he  is 
treated  with  kindness  and  confidence,  and 
gently,  though  firmly  restrained,  when  re- 
straint is  necessary.  If  he  makes  any 
progress  towards  convalescence,  he  is  se- 
parated from  those  whoare  hopelessly  Insane, 
so  as  not  to  be  dragged  back  again  into  the 
abyss  of  madness  from  whence  he  is  making 
efforts  to  escape.  We  have  now  a classi- 
fication of  the  inhabitants  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  every  thing  is  done  which  science 
and  benevolence  can  suggest,  to  render  their 
inmates  comfortable  and  eontented,  and  to 
restore  to  society  such  of  them  as  are  recover- 
able. The  chance  of  recovery  depends  greatly 
on  the  complication,  or  otherwise,  of  Insanity 
with  other  diseases ; also  on  the  form  which 
it  assumes,  the  period  of  its  duration  ; the 
age  and  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  mean  duration  of  cases  which  terminate 
favourably  appears  to  be  from  five  to  ten 
months;  after  the  latter  period  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  of  recovery.  The  most  favour- 
able age  is  shown  by  statistics  to  be  between 
the  20th  and  30th  years.  In  advanced  life 
Insanity  is  generally  permanent,  and  with 
the  young  it  usually  depends  on  some 
affection  of  the  brain  which  causes  an  early 
death.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  Insane 
women  are  more  easily  cured  than  men ; 
we  have  not  seen  it  so  stated,  but  should 
imagine  that  the  female  sex,  on  account  of 
their  greater  excitability  of  temperament, 
arc  most  frequently  visited  by  the  malady  ; 
and  this  also,  too  on  account  of  uterine  af- 
fections and  irregularities,  which  may  be 
numbered  among  the  exciting  causes  of 
Insanity  (see  Madness). 

Insertion  (Latin  insero,  to  implant). 
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The  attachment  of  a muscle  to  the  part  it 
moves.  Compare  Origin. 

Insolatio  (Latin  in  and  sol,  the  sun).  A 
term  sometimes  made  use  of  to  denote  that 
exposure  to  the  sun  which  is  made  in  order 
to  promote  the  chemical  action  of  one  sub- 
stance upon  another.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  influence  of  the  sun’s 
rays  upon  the  head,  commonly  called  a Sun 
Stroke.  See  Coup  cle  Soleil. 

Insolubility  (Latin  in  and  solvo,  to 
loose).  A property  resulting  from  cohesion 
or  holding  together  of  the  particles  of  any 
matter,  so  that  the  substance  resists  solution, 
or  passing  into  a fluid  state. 

Inspiration  (Latin  inspire,  to  inhale). 
That  act  of  respiration,  or  breathing,  by 
which  the  air  is  drawn  in  or  inhaled ; com- 
pare Expiration.  See  Air,  Breath  and 
Breathing,  Lungs,  &c. 

Instinct  (Latin  instinctus , inwardly 
moved).  This  is  a natural  impulse  to  cer- 
tain actions  which  animals  perform  without 
thought  or  deliberation,  and  without  know- 
ing why  they  do  it.  It  would  not  fall 
within  our  province  to  discuss  here  the  much 
disputed  question  of  Reason  and  Instinct, 
we  have  only  to  notice  the  operations  of  the 
latter  faculty  as  far  as  it  regards  the  phy- 
siology of  health  and  disease  in  the  human 
body,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  we  notice 
first  the 

Instinctive  Motions.  Those  involuntary 
actions  which  are  excited  mediately  through 
the  nerves,  being  part  of  the  reflex  functions 
of  these  organ.  The  principal  of  these  mo- 
tions are — The  closure  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
glottis;  the  act  of  sucking,  swallowing,  and 
closing  the  hand  to  grip  or  hold  anything  ; 
the  action  of  the  sphincter  and  other  muscles; 
inspiration,  as  an  involuntary  act ; sneezing, 
vomiting,  &c.  All  these  are  purely  instinc- 
tive motions,  and  take  place  in  the  uncon- 
scious child  as  well  in  the  reasoning  adult, 
on  the  application  of  the  appropriate  stimuli. 

_ It  is  tne  opinion  of  some  medical  authori- 
ties, that  the  desire  for  particular  and  out- 
of-the-way  kinds  of  food,  which  is  some- 
times expressed  by  invalids,  and  those  reco- 
vering from  fevers  and  other  sicknesses, 
should  be  gratified,  as  they  consider  it  in- 
stinctive ; this  agrees  with  the  popular 
notion,  that  what  a sick  person  fancies  will 
never  hurt  him  ; a dictum,  however,  which 
must  be  received  with  reservations. 

Instruments.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a question 
which  sometimes  arises  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  preparing  for  family  cares 
and  duties — Wliat  kind  of  surgical  instru- 
ments am  I likely  to  require  ? — and  espe- 
cially would  this  be  a matter  of  grave 


consideration  with  one  who  was  about  to 
emigrate,  to  a partly-unsettled  country, 
where  such  articles  of  utility  could  not  be 
procured  when  wanted.  We  therefore  think 
it  advisable  to  give  a list  of  those  which  are 
most  available  for  the  means  and  operations 
for  the  relief  of  pain  and  sickness,  which 
every  one  might  be  called  upon  to  use  : — A 
pair  of  Lancets,  in  a case,  and  a Gum  Scari- 
ficator, like  that  represented  at  page  39 ; also 
a Vaccinating  Lancet,  or  a Weir’s  Vaccina- 
tor ; two  paii's  of  Scissors,  one  with  sharp 
and  one  with  blunt  points  ; a silver  Caustic 
Case;  a 2-ounce  Syringe,  and  an  Enema 
apparatus,  or,  better  still,  two  of  these  ; one 
on  Read’s  principle,  in  a case,  with  long  pipe, 
which  might  be  used  as  a stomach-pump, 
and  one  with  compressible  elastic  bag. 

The  form  of  Enema  here  given  will  be 
found  most  convenient : A is  for  insertion 
in  the  fluid ; B the  barrel  which  is  grasped 


from  which  it  passes,  when  pressure  is 
again  applied,  through  tube  and  pipe  C, 
into  the  anus. 

A pair  of  plain,  and  one  of  spring  Forceps, 
for  securing  a divided  artery ; also  Tooth 
Forceps.  Then  it  is  desirable,  especially  for 
emigrants,  to  have  a Tentaculum,  a Tourni- 
quet, a shut-up  Bistoury,  or  knife ; some 
curved  needles,  like  those  used  by  surgeons, 
with  some  silk  to  use  with  them  ; five  or  six 
elastic  gum  Bougies,  of  different  sizes ; and 
a silver  Probe.  Of  course  as  much  practical 
information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  these 
as  possible  should  be  obtained ; for  it  matters 
little  how  perfect  the  instrument  may  be,  if 
there  is  no  skill  in  the  hand  that  guides  it. 
(See  Medicine  Chest). 

Insulation  (Latin  insulns,  an  island). 
A term  applied  to  a body  containing  elec- 
trical fluid,  and  surrounded  by  noncon- 
ductors, so  that  its  communication  with 
other  electrical  bodies  is  cut  off.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

Integral  Particles  (Latin  integer,  en- 
tire). The  most  minute  particles  into  which 
matter  can  be  divided  without  resolution 
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into  its  constituent  elements.  Thus,  powder 
marble  as  fine  as  you  may,  all  the  minute 
grains  will  be  of  like  property  and  com- 
position; but  if  a chemical  change  is 
effected,  so  that  the  calcium,  the  carbon, 
and  the  oxygen,  of  the  marble  are  separated, 
we  then  have  the  elementary  or  coustituent 
particles. 

Integuments  (Latin  in,  and  tego,  to 
cover) . The  coverings  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  the  cuticle,  &c.  The  common  integu- 
ments are  the  skin,  with  the  fat  and  cellular 
membrane  adhering  to  it;  also  particular 
membranes  which  invest  certain  parts,  as 
the  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye.  See  Skin,  Sec. 

Inteulunius  Morbus  (Latin  inter,  be- 
tween, and  luna,  the  moon).  An  old  name 
for  Epilepsy,  which  was  so  called  because 
persons  bora  during  the  wane  of  the  moon 
were  supposed  to  be  particularly  liable  to 
that  disease. 

Intermittent  (Latin  inter , between, 
and  mil  to,  to  send).  Occurring  at  intervals ; 
generally  applied  to  a class  of  Fevers,  (which 
see) . From  the  same  Latin  root,  inter,  come 
the  terms,  1st —Inter-articular,  a designa- 
tion of  the  cartilages  which  lie  within  the 
joints,  asthatof  the  Jaw,  (see  Skull ) ; those 
between  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius 
and  ulna ; those  between  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  superior  extremity  of  the  tibia. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to.  liga- 
ments, as  the  lig amentum  teres,  within  the 
acetabulum,  See.,  See.  Inter- auricular,  a 
term  applied  to  the  septum,  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  fmtus.  Inter - 
clavicular,  the  name  of  the  ligament  con- 
necting the  one  clavicle  with  the  other. 
Inter-costales,  between  the  ribs;  applied  to 
two  sorts  of  muscles,  the  external  and  the 
internal,  which  have  been  compared,  from 
their  passing  in  opposite  directions,  to  St. 
Andrew’s  cross ; the  term  is  also  applied  to 
arteries,  Sec.  Intcr-currcnt,  distinctive  of 
fevers  which  occur  sporadically,  that  is, 
from  occasional  causes,  such  as  cold,  fatigue, 
&c.,  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic.  Intcr- 
ossei,  muscles  situated  between  bones;  such 
as  the  Inter-manus,  between  the  metacarpal 
bones,  and  Inter -pedis,  between  the  meta- 
tarsal’bones.  (See  Foot,  Hand).  We  also 
apply  the  term  to  branches  of  the  ulnar 
artery,  and  to  ligaments.  Inter-spinales 
ccrvicls,  the  designation  of  six  small  muscles 
situated  between  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  neck ; to  these  processes  there  are  also 
attached  inter-spinous  ligaments.  Inter- 
stitial, that  which  stands  between,  a term 
applied  to  an  organ  occupying  the  mtoi- 
stices  of  contiguous  cells,  as  the  uterus,  the 
bladder,  &c.  Inter -transver  sales , the  name 


given  to  certain  muscles,  such  as  those  situ- 
ated between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  called  colli,  and  those 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  known  as  lumborvm. 
Inter-vertebral,  a term  applied  to  the  fibro- 
cartilage  between  the  vertebra,  and  to  liga- 
ments, Sec.  The  abrasion,  fret,  or  chafing 
of  the  skin  of  parts  that  come  in  contact,  as 
in  the  groins,  behind  the  ears,  Sec.,  is  called 
Inter-trigo. 

Internuntii  Dies  (Latin  inter , and  nun- 
tius,  a messenger).  Critical  days  in  a disease, 
or  such  as  occur  between  its  increase  and 
decrease.  See  Crisis. 

Intestina.  Is  the  name  given  to  an  order 
of  Worms  which  inhabit  the  bodies  of  other 
animals;  of  those  which  affect  man,  the 
most  familiar  example  is  the  Tape  Worm, 
for  a cut  of  which  see  vol.  1,  p.  311 ; see 
also  article  W irms. 

Intestines  (Latin  intus,  within).  That 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  ex- 
tends from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
and  is  formed  of  a peritoneal,  muscular, 
and  mucous  or  viscous  coat,  united  by  cellu- 
lar membrane ; it  is  divided  into  Small  and 
Large  Ini estines;  the  first  of  which  has  three 
divisions,  severally  distinguished  as  the  Duo- 
denum, or  twelve  inch  Intestine,  the  mem- 
brane of  whose  inner  surface  presents  a num- 
ber of  folds  called  valvulce  conniventes  ; this 
begins  at.  the  pylorus  or  lower  surface  of  the 
stomach,  it  bends  first  backwards,  then 
downwards,  and  then  across  the  body,  being 
partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum:  it 
then  takes  the  name  of  Jejunum,  so  called 
from  its  being  usually  empty  at  this  part; 
it  then  runs  into  the  remaining  portiop 
called  the  Ileum,  which  takes  its  name 
from  its  mazy  folds  or  convolutions.  The 
Small  Intestines  open  by  the  ilco-colic  valve 
into  the  Large  Intestines,  which  have  also 
three  divisions,  1st,  the  Cctcum , or  head  of 
the  colon,  to  which  is  attached  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis,  a- little  blind  bag  : the 
Colon , which  constitutes  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  Large  Intestine,  is  termed  as 
it  ascends  into  the  right  lumber  region,  the 
ascending  colon,  as  it  crosses  the  abdomen, 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and  as  it  de- 
scends in  the  left  lumbar  region,  the  descend- 
ing colon ; in  the  iliac  region  it  forms  a 
double  curve  like  the  Greek  letter  %,  and  is 
thence  called  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon;  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum  which 
inverts  it,  being  termed  the  iliac  meso- 
colon. 

The  termination  of  the  Large  Intestine  is 
the  Rectum,  or  end  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
so  called  because  it  is  nearly  in  a right  line  ; 
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here  the  covering  called  the  peritoneum 
ceases,  and  the  Intestine  accommodates 
itself  to  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,  having  its 
external  opening  in  the  auus,  the  sphincter 
of  which,  a strong  circular  muscle,  guards  it. 
Thg  following  cut  from  Wilson  will  serve 


to  render  more  plain  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  It  represents  the 
Caecum  with  its  appendix,  entrance  of  the 
Ileum,  and  Ileo-ciecal  valve.  No.  1,  Ccecum  ; 
2.  Commencement  of  Colon ; 3.  Ileum  ; 4. 
Aperture  of  entrance  of  the  Ileum  into  the 
large  Intestine;  5 5.  Ileo-caecal  Valve; 

6.  Aperture  of  Appendix  verraiformis  caeci ; 

7.  Appendix ; 8 8.  Sacculi  of  the  Colon, 
separated  bv  valvular  septa;  9.  Falciform 
framum  of  the  appendix. 

The  whole  ot  the  Intestinal  Canal  is  a 
continuous  tube  about  six  times  the  length 
of  the  body,  the  first  three-quarters  of  it 
comprising  the  Small,  and  the  last  Quarter 
the  Large  Intestines;  the  size  of  the  tube 
of  the  latter  portion  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  former ; the  Caecum,  the  largest 
of  all,  being,  at  least,  three  times  the  size 
of  the  Ileum  as  the  above  cut  shews.  (See 
Abdomen , Alimentary  Canal),  and  heads  of 
the  various  divisions  above-named. 

Intolerance  (Latin  in,  and  tolero  to 
bear).  A term  applied  to  that  condition  of 
the  system  in  which  a remedy  cannot  be 
borne,  such,  for  instance,  as  loss  of  blood. 
Compare  Tolerance. 

Intoxication.  (Latin  in,  and  toxicum , 
poison)  ; this  latter  term  being  from  the 
Greek  toxos,  a bow  or  arrow;  its  appli- 
cation to  poison  seems  to  have  arisen  from 


the  circumstance  that  barbarous  people  have 
been  accustomed,  as  they  still  are,  to  poison 
their  arrows.  With  us,  to  intoxicate  is  to 
inebriate,  or  excite  the  spirits  to  a kind  of 
delirium  with  alcoholic  liquors.  A person 
in  this  state  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
poisoned,  and  it  is  only  a question  of  the 
quantity  taken,  or  the  power  which  his 
system  possesses  of  resisting  the  inlluence  of 
the  deleterious  matter  forced  into  it,  as  to 
whether  he  shall  die  or  recover.  The  great 
curse  of  our  land  is  intemperance,  leading 
to  Intoxication.  Some  persons  are  so 
often  in  this  state,  that  they  can  hardly 
ever  be  said  to  be  quite  out  of  it ; the 
poison  is  renewed  as  often  as  it  most  violent 
effects  cease,  and  the  wonder  is  how  the 
wretched  drunkard  drags  on  a miserable 
existence  so  long,  as  he  often  does — a curse 
and  a reproach  to  himself,  his  friends,  and 
to  human  nature  generally. 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  danger 
to  life,  which  exists  in  an  intensely  intoxi- 
cated person,  may  be  learned  by  the  non- 
contractibility  of  the  iris.  If  this  shows  no 
sensibility  to  light,  or  to  any  sudden  motion 
made  near  it,  there  is  little  hope  of  recovery. 
The  stomach-pump  should  be  used  to  get 
rid  of  as  much  alcohol  as  possible,  and  sick- 
ness excited  by  Mustard,  or  any  emetic,  ex- 
cept Antimony,  which  is  too  depressing.  Vine- 
gar and  Water,  Hartshorn,  or  Sal  Volatile 
may  be  freely  given ; Cold  Water  poured  ou 
the  head  in  a shower,  a Turpentine  injection 
thrown  up,  and  Mustard  plasters  applied  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  down  the  course 
of  the  spine.  See  Delirium  Tremens. 

Intus-Susckptio  (Latin  intus,  within, 
and  suscipio  to  receive).  By  this  term  we 
understand  the  descent  of  a higher  portion 
of  intestine  into  a lower  one,  generally  of 
the  ileum  into  the  colon.  When  it  takes 
place  downward  it  is  called  progressive, 
when  upwards  retrograde. 

Inulix.  A starch-like  powder,  deposited 
from  a decoction  of  the  root  of  the  Inula 
Helenium,  commonly  called  Elecampane 
(which  see). 

Invermixation  (Latin  in,  and  vermis , a 
worm).  An  affection  in  which  worms,  or  the 
larvae  of  insects,  inhabit  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines ; it  is  sometimes  called  Hclminthia. 
See  Helmins,  Harms. 

Ixveusicuteui  (Latin  inrerto,  to  invert). 
That  state  of  the  womb  in  which  it  is 
wholly  or  partially  turned  inside  out.  Sec 
Uterus. 

In  vole crum  (Latin  involvo,  to  wrap  in). 
More  commonly  used  as  a botanical  term, 
signifying  the  strong  external  layer  of  the 
| covering  of  plants ; but  also  employed  in 
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surgery  to  designate  the  membranes  which 
cover  any  part.  See  Membranes.  . 

Iodine  (Greek  iodes,  or  ioiodes , violet- 
coloured).  This  is  a crystallised  solid  sub- 
stance, found  principally  in  sea-water,  and 
in  plants,  and  other  marine  pvoductions ; it 
becomes  volatile  at  a slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  diffuses  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  violet  vapour,  hence  the  above 
name.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
therapeutic  agents,  and  is  largely  employed 
in  its  various  forms  and  combinations.  We 
now  chiefly  obtain  this  substance  from  the 
ashes  of  the  kelp,  or  sea- weed,  which  is  burnt 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  alkali;  the 
ashes  are  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  vapour 
which  arises  is  received  in  a cold  vessel, 
where  it  condenses  on  the  sides,  and  forms 
the  soft,  opaque  crystals,  of  a blackish  blue 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  which  constitute 
the  Iodine  of  commerce.  It  has  a disagreeable 
suffocating  odour,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  it 
stains  whatever  it  touches  of  a rusty  yellow 
colour,  which  remains  on  the  skin  for  a con- 
siderable period.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  but  very  little  in  water ; its  cha- 
racteristic property  is  that  of  giving  an  in- 
tense blue  colour  to  starch,  of  the  presence 
of  which  it  is,  therefore,  a sure  test.  United 
with  metals  it  forms  Iodides , and  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  Acids,  like  bromine 
and  chlorine ; in  many  of  its  properties  it 
bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  latter. 

Iodine,  although  only  obtained  in  a pure 
state  of  late  years,  has  long  been  employed  as 
the  efficient  principle  of  several  therapeutic 
agents,  such  as  Burnt  Sponge,  and  certain 
mineral  waters.  Its  specific  action  has  been 
only  ascertained,  with  precision,  since  it  lias 
been  procured  as  a distinct  principle.  Owing 
to  its  sparing  solubility  in  water,  it  is  sel- 
dom now,  however,  administered  in  a pure 
state,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  some  artifi- 
cial compound,  such  as  the  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, its  most  common  vehicle  of  admins- 
tration.  The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
found  most  useful  are  glandular  swellings, 
especially  broncliocele  or  goitre,  which 
rarely  resists  its  continuous  action.  In 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  some  forms  of 
strumous  disease,  it  is  also  efficacious.  It 
has  been  given,  too,  in  cases  of  poisoning 
with  bruchia,  strychnia,  and  veratna,  not, 
however,  with  such  decided  success  as  to 
warrant  our  calling  it  a certain  antidote  to 
these  formidable  poisons.  As  an  outward 
application,  Iodine  has  been  ot  late  most 
extensively  employed.  In  bronchitis  and 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  especially  of  the  liver,  it  has  pio\  ed 


eminently  successful ; in  the  latter  case  it 
is  advantageously  combined  with  Mercury. 

It  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
painted  over  with  a camel-hair  brush,  to 
enlarged  tonsils,  and  to  chronic  swellings  of 
the  joints,  as  well  as  to  glandular  swclhqgs. 

It  is  an  excellent  emmenagogue,  combined 
with  Iron,  and  with  Mercury  is  valuable  in 
syphilitic  diseases.  Iodine  injections  are 
commonly  used  after  tapping  for  hydrocele ; 
and  they  have  also  been  employed  success- 
fully in  effusion  of  the  pleura.  As  a means 
of  dispersing  organic  exudations,  lotions  ot 
Iodine  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  oint- 
ments ; they  should  be  applied  on  com- 
presses of  lint,  saturated  with  them,  and 
bound  over  the  parts.  The  following  may 
be  recommended  as  a good  form  for  this 
purpose : — take  Iodine,  10  grains ; Iodide  ot 
Potassium,  1 drachm;  Distilled  Water,  lpint. 
For  painting  over  a glandular  or  other 
swelling,  the  Compound  Tincture  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  may  be  used ; if  not  strong 
enough,  add  Iodide  of  Potassium,  b a drachm , 
Iodine,  10  grains  to  1 ounce  of  the  linctui  e 
It  has  been  found  that  this  substance  will 
dissolve  more  readily  in  Water,  to  which 
Syrup  of  Orange  has  been  added,  than  in 
Plain  Water,  and  more  readily  still  in  that 
which  has  Tannin  in  it.  Two  grains  of  this 
latter  will,  it  is  said,  affect  the  solution  ot 
10  grains  of  Iodine  in  6 ounces  ot  M ater,  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  most  therapeutic  pui- 
poses ; the  dose  being  from  1 to  2 grains ; so 
that  about  a tablespoonful  of  this  mixture 
might  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 
The  action  of  Iodiue  and  its  compounds 
should  be  carefully  watched,  as  a long  train 
of  alarming  symptoms  will  sometimes  follow 
its  continued  use  ; among  these  may  be 
named  vertigo,  nausea,  extreme  depression, 
and  syncope,  sometimes  ending  in  death. 
Its  chief  officinal  preparations,  besides  its 
metallic  compounds  with  Potassium,  Iron, 
Lead,  Mercury,  and  Arsenic,  &c.,  are  the 
Compound  Liquor  of  Potash  with  Iodine : 
dose,  1 to  4 drachms;  Syrup  of  Iron  with 
Iodine,  dose,  i a drachm  to  1 drachm,  an 
excellent  tonic  for  scrofulous  children : 
Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine,  dose,  10  to 
30  minims ; Compound  Iodine  Ointment ; 
and  the  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

In  a French  provincial  paper,  we  find  it 
stated  that  a blacksmith,  who  had  been  suf- 
ferine  from  tin  impaction  of  a metallic  par- 
tide  in  the  cornea  for  a week,  was  relieved 
by  the  following  collyrium,  after  every 
attempt  at  extracting  the  splinter  had 
failed Iodine,  1 grain;  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, 10  grains:  Hose- water,  3 ounces. 
As  soon  as  this  solution  was  applied  to  the 
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eye,  oxidation  of  the  metallic  particle  took 
place,  and  its  brilliancy  disappeared;  the 
distressing  symptoms  about  the  eye  abated, 
sight  was  restored,  and  nothing  but  a 
microscopic  fragment  of  metal  left  in  the 
cornea.  A soluble  Iodide  of  Iron  had  been 
formed. 

Dr.  Barlow,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  has  long 
employed  the  Iodide  of  Zinc  in  the  treatment 
of  chorea  when  complicated  with  struma — a 
remedy  which  he  introduced  into  use.  In 
cases,  in  which  there  is  no  peculiarity  of 
diathesis,  he  employs  the  Sulphate,  but  in 
those  in  which  any  indications  of  struma 
exist  he  prefers  the  Iodide.  Besides  its  in- 
fluence over  the  scrotlulous  cachexia,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  iodic  element  may  be 
useful  against  the  rheumatic  diathesis  to 
which  the  choreic  is  so  close  a congener. 
Good  authorities  are  not  wanting  who  would 
account  for  the  frequency  of  heart  compli- 
cations with  chorea,  by  supposing  that  the 
latter  is  a condition  very  closely  connected 
with  rheumatism,  depending  upon  similar 
causes,  and  occurring  more  frequently  in 
those  liable  to  it  than  in  others. 

We  ought  not  to  close  our  account  of  this 
valuable  therapeutic  agent,  without  allud- 
ing to  Davenport’s  Syrup  of  the  Iodide  of 
Quinine  and  Iron,  and  of  the  Iodide  of  Po- 
tassium and  Iron  ; these  are  excellent  pre- 
parations, possessing  all  the  strengthening 
and  anti-scrofulou3  properties  of  their  triple 
components,  and  being  very  palateable,  are 
quite  adapted  for  family  use. 

Ion'thos  (Greek  for  the  root  of  the  hair) . 
The  name  by  which  some  ancient  medical 
writers  designate  the  disease  Acne  (which 
see),  because  it  often  occurs  dining  the 
growth  of  the  lanugo  or  first  beard. 

Iotacismas  (from  the  Greek  letter  iota) . 
A defective  pronunciation  of  the  letters  j 
and  y.  See  Psellismus , Stammering . 

Ipecacuanha  (ipi,  Peruvian  for  root,  and 
Cacuanha  the  district  from  whence  it  was 
first  procured).  This  is  a plant  formerly 
supposed  by  Kay  to  be  a species  of  Paris  ; 
by  Linmcus  a kind  of  Lonicera  or  honey- 
suckle ; generally  thought  to  be  a violet,  or 
species  of  Callicocca,  but  now  decided,  on  the 
authority  of  Decandolle,  to  be  the  Cephaelis 
Ipecacuanha , a Brazilian  plant  of  the  na- 
tural order  Cinchonaccce.  Its  varieties,  as 
kn'own  in  commerce,  are  : — 1st,  the  Brown, 
which  is  the  best,  containing  about  16  per 
cent,  of  emetin,  which  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple ; 2nd,  the  Grey,  or  Ash-coloured,  which 
contains  14  per  cent. ; and  3rd,  the  White, 
containing  only  five  per  cent,  of  emetin. 
Some  writers,  Dr.  Thomson  among  them, 
prefer  to  distinguish  it  as  1st,  Annulated,  or 


Ringed  ; and  2nd,  Striated,  or  Streaky ; 
but  it  may  generally  be  described  as  in  the 
New  London  Pharmacopoeia — “ Ashy-co- 
loured, tortuous,  very  much  cracked,  and 
marked  in  rings,  by  deep  fissures,  haying  an 
acrid,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste.”  Ihe  fol- 
lowing cut  will  serve  to  show  the  common 
appearance  of  the  plant  while  growing. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  medi- 
cinal plants;  taken  in  small  doses,  it  is  ex- 
pectorant and  diaphoretic,  having  a specific 
action  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
so  as  to  excite  its  secretion  when  too  dry ; it 
relieves  the  system,  and  causes  sweating.  In 
full  doses,  of  about  20  grains,  it  is  the  safest 
and  easiest  emetic  known ; it  does  not  nau- 
seate, and  reduce  the  system  so  much  as 
Tartar  Emetic,  nor  is  it  so  rapid  and  irri- 
tating in  its  action  as  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
which,  however,  is  to  be  preferred  in  cases 
of  narcotic  poisoning,  as  promptitude  of 
action  is  there  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  irritation  of  the  system  is  rather  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise.'  For  children  and 
delicate  persons,  Ipecacuanha  should  always 
be  preferred,  where  it  is  necessary  to  excite 
nausea  or  vomiting;  its  expectorant  pro- 
perty renders  it  especially  serviceable  in 
catarrhal  affections,  in  which  it  is  frequently 
given  in  combination  with  Squills;  in  febrile 
affections,  we  often  employ  it  ns  a diapho- 
retic, combined  with  Opium,  as  in  the  Dover’s 
Powder  (which  see).  In  hooping  cough 
and  asthma  it  is  given  to  relieve  spasmodic 
constriction,  and  clear  the  passages  of 
phlegm  by  vomiting  ; and  in  dyspepsia  and 
dysentery  it  is  also  found  beneficial.  Of 
the  Powdered  Root,  the  dose,  as  an  expecto- 
rant, is  1 or  2 grains ; as  a diaphoretic,  2 to 
4 grains ; as  an  emetic,  10  to  20  grains, 
according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the 
patient ; for  the  latter  purpose,  it  should  be 
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given  in  plenty  of  warm  water,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  this  should  be  drank  after  it. 
(See  Emetic.) 

Among  the  officinal  formulae  of  this  plant 
are  the  Decoction ; Extract ; Lozenges,  each 
containiug  i a grain ; Powders,  Simple  and 
Compound ; Pills,  combined  with  Opium  and 
Squills;  Syrup;  and  Wine;  the  last  is  the 
most  generally  used ; it  may  be  made  for 
domestic  purposes  by  digesting  for  seven 
days  1 ounce  of  the  bruised  root  in  a pint  of 
Sherry  Wine  : dose,  as  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic, 10  to  30  minims ; as  emetic,  2 to 
4 drachms,  or  for  children,  20  minims,  to  a 
drachm.  13y  boiling  down  1 ounce  of  this 
with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  2 
ounces  of  sugar,  a syrup  may  be  made  for 
infants,  of  which  from  § a drachm  to  a 
drachm  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  vomi- 
ting. (For  pills  and  other  formula,  sec 
Cough) . 

As  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  we  find 
Ipecacuanha  to  consist  of  its  alkaline  base, 
emetin,  16  parts;  oil  and  wax,  8 ; gum,  10; 
starch,  40,  and  woody  fibre,  20 ; of  the 
emetin,  a single  grain  is  a certain-  and 
useful  vomit,  but  it  is  too  powerful  a drug 
for  domestic  use. 

Inis  Florentina  or  Germanica.  The 
Florentine  Iris,  commonly  known  as  Flower 
de  Luce,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 


Iridacecc.  (See  Orris  Root).  The  Yellow 
Water- Flag,  Iris  Fseitdo-acorus,  formerly 
termed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  Gla- 


diolus luteus , is  employed  by  the  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  cause  sneezing; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  roasted  seeds 
very  nearly  approach  coffee  in  quality ; it 
scarcely,  however,  merits  a place  among  our 
medicinal  plants. 

Iris  (a  rainbow).  The  colouring  ring 
which  surrounds  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
commonly  so  called;  properly,  however, 
the  term  signifies  only  the  anterior  lamina 
of  the  ring,  of  which  the  posteria  lamina  is 
the  uvea ; from  this  root  comes  I ritis,  in- 
flammation of  the  Iris.  (See  Eye)..  The 
term  Iris  is  also  applied  to  the  Rainbow 
Ringworm,  a species  of  Herpes  occurring 
in  small  circular  patches,  each  composed  of 
concentric  rings  of  different  colours.  See 
Ringworm. 

Iron  (Latin  ferrum).  This  metal  is 
used  medicinally  in  a variety  of  forms,  the 
chief  value  of  which  consists  in  their  tonic 
properties,  rendering  them  very  useful  in 
debilitated  states  of  the  system;  weak, 
pallid,  and  delicate  persons  may  generally 
take  these  preparations  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage ; but  those  who  are  habitually 
costive,  who  suffer  from  piles,  or  from  a de- 
temiination  of  blood  to  the  head,  should 
carefully  avoid  them;  their  usual  effect 
being  to  increase  the  arterial  action,  and 
promote  the  secretions,  therefore  to  an  ex- 
cited state  of  the  circulation  they  are  un- 
suitable. As  a rule,  no  person  with  a na- 
turally florid  complexion,  or  a full  habit  of 
body,  should  take  Iron,  which  is  most 
commonly  prescribed  for  chlorotic  anamiia, 
scrofula, ' enlargements  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  fluor  albus,  gleet,  passive  hemorr- 
hages, chorea,  atonic  dyspepsia,  chronic 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  tic-doloureux,  and 
other  nervous  affections,  and  worms.  The 
administration  of  Iron  should  generally  be 
ireceded  by  that  of  purgatives,  and  if 
teadache  or  constipation  follow  its  use,  it 
should  be  discontinued. 

The  preparations  of  this  metal  are  so 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  little  used 
and  unsuitable  for  domestic  employment, 
that  we  need  only  particularise  a few  of 
them — such  as  arc  most  available  for  this 
purpose  ; we  may  observe  at  the  outset 
that  they  are  all  oxides  and  salts,  and  that 
they  are  often  spoken  of  as  preparations  of 
Steel  or  Chalybeates  (which  see). 

The  modicinal  springs  of  this  country  in 
| which  Iron  is  found  most  largely,  and 
i which  are,  therefore,  called  Chalybeate 
Waters  are  those  of  Dumblane,  in  Scot- 
land ; Harrogate ; Hartfell,  near  Moffatt ; 
Holywell,  in  Lancashire;  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  Kent.  When  the 
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constitution  requires  Iron,  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  beneficial  way  of  taking  it;  but 
this  is  not  always  attainable.  The  striking 
benefit,  which  follows  the  use  of  the  metal 
in  these  waters,  justifies  the  belief  that  it 
acts  most  beneficially  in  small  (loses  dif- 
fused through  a considerable  quantity  of 
liquid.  Many  persons  drink  Chalybeate 
Waters  merely  because  it  is  fashionable  to 
do  so,  or  that  'they  happen  to  be  near  them ; 
but,  unless  they  really  require  the  action  of 
the  tonic,  the}’  are  likely  to  do  themselves 
injury ; they  had  better  therefore  be  guided 
by  medical  advice. 

Iron  in  the  crude  state,  in  the  form  of 
filings,  was  formerly  much  used  as  a tonic 
stimulant,  emmenagogue,  and  anthelmin- 
tic : they  were  given  in  doses  of  from  5 to 
30  grains,  combined  with  aromatics,  bitter 
extracts,  Myrrh,  or  Soap  ; or  made  into  an 
Electuary  with  Treacle  or  Honey ; but  they 
are  now  almost  superseded  by  the  various 
ferruginous  preparations,  the  chief  of  which 
we  proceed  to  notice. 

Iron  or  Steel  Wine  is  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  useful  of  these  preparations; 
it  is  especially  adapted  for  children:  the 
dose  is  from  1 drachm  to  1 an  ounce. 

Ammonia-tartrate  of  Iron  is  a good  pre- 
paration, without  astrihgency  or  disagreeable 
taste ; it  is  especially  serviceable  in  uterine 
diseases  : the  dose  is  from  5 to  8 grains ; the 
best  vehicle  is  Honey. 

Ammonia -citrate  of  Iron  is  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  preparation,  applicable  to  the 
same  class  of  diseases  as  the  last,  and  also 
to  general  debility;  it  may  be  given  in 
Cinnamon  or  other  aromatic  waters,  but  not 
in  bitter  infusions,  as  it  turns  most  of  them 
black ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  5 to  8 grains. 
It  is  kept  in  combination  with  Quinine, 
and  may  be  beneficially  cxliited  when  a 
bitter  tonic  is  required. 

Carbonate , or  Sesqui-oxide  of  Iron  is  a 
red,  insoluble  powder,  disagreeable  to  take 
on  account  of  its  bulk  ; as  much  as  a drachm 
or  2 drachms  of  it  being  required,  three  or 
four  times  a day  ; it  should  be  made  into  an 
electuary  with  Confection,  Honey,  or  Trea- 
cle : it  is  a good  chalybeate  tonic,  and  has  a 
high  reputation  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic 
affections,  especially  tic-doloureux  ; it  must 
be  taken  for  a considerable  time  to  do  much 
good. 

Iodide  of  Iron  is  an  excellent  tonic  in 
scrofulous  debility  and  deficient  menstrura- 
tion,  strumous  swellings,  incipient  cancer, 
diseased  mesenteric  glands,  and  scrofula  ge- 
nerallv  : the  dose  is  from  2 to  5 grains,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  either  in  a solid  form  or 
solution,  as  it  very  soon  decomposes;  it  may 


be  obtained  in  the  form  of  Syrup,  and  may 
be  kept  good  in  a well  stopped  bottle  for  a 
considerable  time,  especially  if  a piece  of  iron 
wire  is  kept  in  it;  the  dose  of  this  is  from 
15  minims  to  a drachm. 

Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron,  commonly 
called  Tincture  of  Steel,  is  a good  astringent 
and  tonic,  and  acts  specifically  upon  the 
urinary  organs ; it  is  therefore  useful  in 
irritation  of  the  bladder  and  retention  of 
urine,  depending  on  spasmodic  stricture  of 
of  the  urethra  ; in  vomiting  and  spitting  ot 
blood  it  is  also  serviceable : the  dose  is  about 
10  minims ; and  for  stricture  it  may  be  given 
every  10  or  15  minutes,  to  the  extent  ot  6 or 
8 doses,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  beyond 
this.  This  is  also  an  excellent  local  styptic, 
and  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  loose 
fungous  sores,  and  as  an  astringent  to  re- 
laxations of  the  throat,  with  a camel’s  hair 
brush. 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  sometimes  called  Green 
Vitriol,  but " more  commonly  Copperas,  is 
poisonous  in  large  doses,  but  in  small,  that 
is,  from  a grain  to  5 grains;  is  a good 
emmenagogue  and  also  anthelmintic  ; its 
astringent  properties  render  it  useful  in 
profuse  haemorrhages,  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compound  Steel  Pill,  and  the 
Compound  Steel  Mixture  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, being  combined  in  both  cases  with 
Myrrh  and  an  alkali:  when  properly  and 
freshly  made,  in  which  case  it  will  be  of 
a decided  green  colour,  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  best  emmenagogues  that  can  be  adminis- 
tered: the  dose  is  about  2 tablespoonsful 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

The  Tartrate,  or  Potassio-tartratc  of  Iron, 
has  similar  properties  with  the  Ammonia- 
tai-trate,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
purposes.  One  objection  to  the  continued 
taking  of  most  preparations  of  Iron,  and  es- 
especially  the  Muriated  Tincture,  and  the 
Sulphate,  is  that  it  is  likely  to  discolour  the 
teeth ; while  taking  it,  persons  should  be 
careful  to  keep  them  well  cleaned,  and  to 
use  an  alkaline  tooth  powder. 

Irritability  (Latin  irrito,  to  provoke). 
The  action  produced  by  any  stimulus.  This 
term,  as  signifying  a disease,  we  apply  to 
cases  arising  from  calculus  in  the  ureter,  or 
gall  duct ; and  those  induced  by  the  presence 
of  improper  food  in  the  stomach,  or  morbid 
matters  retained  in  the  bowels,  giving  rise 
to  inflammatoiv  action.  'When  wo  speak  of 
Irritability,  we  allude  to  the  action  of 
certain  muscles,  as  those  of  the  heart,  the 
intestines,  Ac.,  which  action  is  caused  by  a 
stimulus  acting  immediately  upon  their 
fibres,  and  as  a consequence  exciting  the 
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nerves  in  connection  with  them,  and  of 
course,  though  in  a less  degree,  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Various  names  have  been 
given  to  this  property ; thus  Haller  termed 
it  Vis  insitu ; Goerter  Vis  vitalis ; Boer- 
have,  oscillation  ; Stahl,  tonic  power  ; Bell, 
muscular  power  ; Cullen,  inherent  power  ; 
and  Bostock,  contractibility  ; but  it  cannot, 
perhaps,  have  a better  definition  than  that 
of  Abernethy,  who  called  it  excited  debility  ; 
it  being  an  unnatural,  stimulation  of  the 
excited  organs  to  work  above  their  common 
capabili ty . Again  it  may  be  termed  diseased 
excitement ; not  amounting  to  inflammation, 
but  commonly  leading  thereto. 

Irritability  is  symptomatic  of  many  dis- 
eases, and  it  is  extremely  trying  to  both 
patient  and  medical  adviser,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  often  baffled  by  the  contradictory 
symptoms  which  it  causes.  Great  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  ^persons  suffering 
from  this  cause  of  unnatural  excitement  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves  ; they  have  fre- 
quently no  more  control  over  themselves 
than  idiots,  laughing  and  crying  in  a 
breath,  and  acting  in  the  strangest  way 
imaginable,  although  perfectly  conscious 
that  it  is  all  very  ridiculous.  With  such, 
too,  the  slightest  words  or  looks  of  those 
about  them  assume  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance, and  aught  which  jars  upon  their 
delicate  sensibility,  or  the  smallest  physical 
injury,  will  produce  unbearable  anguish  of 
mind  or  bod}-.  They  should  be  pitied  and 
soothed — not,  as  they  too  often  are,  treated 
harshly  and  unkindly.  Many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children  partake  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  irritation  than  inflammation,  and 
irritable  children  are  commonly  looked 
upon  as  great  nuisances,  when  in  reality 
they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  great  sufferers. 
Difficult  dentition  or  digestion,  worms  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  or  almost  any  func- 
tional derangement,  will  produce  convul- 
sions, spasms,  and  other  affections  conse- 
quent on  irritation,  the  action  in  most 
cases  being  first  felt  by  the  brain,  and  thence 
reflected,  so  as  to  affect  a particular  set  of 
muscles,  or  the  whole  muscular  system. 

Under  this  head,  we  should  make  some 
remarks  upon  Counter  Irritation , that  is, 
some  irritating  agent  applied  to  one  portion 
of  the  body  to  produce  increased  action,  and 
so  draw  off,  or  counteract,  an  analogous 
action  going  on  in  another  portion.  We 
generally  apply  the  term  to  action  arti- 
ficially excited  in  the  skin  by  stimulating 
liniments,  friction,  heat,  blisters,  cata- 
plasms, or  any  other  exciting  agent.  The 
extent  to  which  this  operation  should  be 
carried  varies  with  the  necessity  of  the 


case  ; it  may  be  that  merely  reddening  the 
surface  will  be  sufficient,  or  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  get  up  inflammatory  action,  so  as  to 
produce  a discharge  of  purulent  matter,  as 
in  Blisters , Issues,  and  Setons  (which  see)  ; 
also  Cautery , Escharotics,  Rubefacients,  &e. 
Some  medicines  which  are  given  to  promote 
the  monthly  discharge  of  the  uterus,  act  as 
irritants,  of  these  we  have  spoken  under 
the  head  of  Emmcnagogues.  Most  poisonous 
substances  owe  their  mischievous  effects  to 
their  irritating  powers ; be  they  metallic  or 
non-metallic,  vegetable  or  animal,  they 
mostly  produce  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact 
first,  and  then  by  absorption,  or  by  nervous 
agency,  spread  through  the  whole  system. 
See  Poisons. 

Ischium  (Greek  ischion , the  hip).  The 
scientific  name  for  the  hip  bone,  a spinous 
process  of  the  os  innominata ; hence  we 
have  the  terms  Iscliiatic,  the  designation  of 
a notch  of  the  os  innominata ; of  an  artery 
which  proceeds  through  that  notch,  &c. ; 
and  Ischio  cavernosas,  a muscle  attached  to 
the  Ischium,  and  to  the  corpus  cavernosas; 
it  draws  the  root  of  the  penis  downwards 
and  backwards.  Iscliias  appears  to  have 
been  the  term  used  by  the  Latins  for 
rheumatism  Of  the  hip-joint ; it  was  after- 
wards corrupted  into  ischiatica,  and  event- 
ually to  Sciatica  (which  see).  Ischi-agra, 
I.  algar , and  Ischiato-cele,  are  also  terms 
from  the  above  root,  the  first  signifying  an 
attack  in  the  hip,  the  second  pain  in  the 
hip,  and  the  third  an  internal  rupture 
through  the  sciatic  ligaments.  See  I I ip. 

Ischnophonia  (Greek  i&chnos,  slender, 
phone,  voice).  A shrillness  of  the  voice 
hesitation  of  speech,  or  stammering.  See 
Psellismus. 

Ischuria  (Greek  ischo , to  retain,  and 
oyrvn , urine) . A suppression  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  urine  , the  term  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  Ischuria  renalis,  which  is  really  a 
suppressed  secretion ; but  it  has  been  im- 
properly extended  to  Ischuria  ureterica , 
vesicalis,  and  urefhralis , which  are  but 
retentions.  See  Urine. 

Isinglass.  Fish  glue  or  Gelatine  (which 
see),  also  Icthyocolla.  It  is  chiefly  prepared 
from  the  sounds  and  air  bladders  of  the  Belu- 
ga and  sturgeon;  the  substance  is  first 
scraped,  then  steeped  in  lime  water  to  re- 
move the  grease,  washed,  dried,  twisted  into 
staples,  bent  into  hooks,  or  rolled  into  balls, 
according  to  the  quality;  the  finer  sorts  being 
cut  into  small  shreds  bymachiucry.  Its  chief 
use  is  to  fine  wine  and  beer,  and  to  make 
jelly;  6 grains  of  it  when  good  is  sufficient 
to  solidify  half  a pint  of  water.  This  is  the 
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purest  kind  of  animal  gelatine,  and  its  nu- 
tritious properties  render  it  valuable  for  in- 
valids and  children ; especially  those  brought 
up  by  hand,  to  whom  it  may  be  given  before 
any  kind  of  animal  food,  except  milk,  which 
it  may  be  used  to  thicken. 

Issue  (in  Latin  fonticulus,  a little  foun- 
tain). An  ulcer  purposely  made,  and  kept 
open  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease  : 
this  may  be  termed  an  artificial  sore,  from 
which  a discharge  of  matter  is  kept  up  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  derivative  action, 
and  thus  afford  relief  to  some  part  of  the 
system  threatened  or  attacked.  There  are 
several  ways  of  forming  an  Issue,  such  as 
applying  caustics,  or  a red-hot  iron,  to  the 
part ; but  the  most  common,  and  perhaps 
the  best  plan  for  popular  use,  is  that  made 
by  pinching  up  a fold  of  the  skin,  and 
making  an  incision  with  a lancet,  or  other 
sharp  instrument,  sufficiently  large  for  the 
insertion  of  two  or  three  peas,  which  are 
kept  in  by  a strip  of  adhesive  plaister.  The 
irritation  which  they  occasion  will  in  a few 
days  produce  a discharge  of  matter ; the 
peas  should  be  taken  out,  and  fresh  ones  in- 
serted every  day,  while  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  Issue  open.  A blister,  kept  open 
by  repeated  renewals  of  the  irritating 
matter,  is  an  Issue ; so  is  an  application  of 
Ointment  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  or  any 
irritant  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a 
running  sore.  Caustic  Potash  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  purpose,  thus  : — Spread  a 
piece  of  leather  with  Diacvlon,  cut  a hole  in 
the  centre  as  large  as  the  Issue  is  desired  to 
be,  warm,  and  stick  it  on  to  the  seat  of  the 
intended  Issue  ; then  spread  the  Potash 
over  the  circular  patch  of  skin  left  unpro- 
tected by  the  leather ; it  will  soon  change 
to  a brown  colour ; then  apply  a Linseed 
Poultice,  and  renew  it  night  and  morning 
until  the  slough  comes  out,  and  leaves  a 
small  cavity,  into  which  put  two  or  three 
peas,  previously  prepared  by  being  soaked 
in  a Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  \ a drachm  to  an  ounce, 
and  dried;  over  the  peas  place  a piece  of 
Soap  Plaister,  and  secure  it  tightly  to  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  also  by  a bandage  ; 
the  moisture  will  cause  the  peas  to  swell 
and  press  inwardly,  and  so  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  wound,  causing  a formation  of 
matter ; they  must  be  renewed  daily,  as  in 
the  cases  before  mentioned.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  all  Issues,  great  cleanliness  should 
be  observed,  and  one  should  never  be  made 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  on  a part  exposed  to 
view,  as  it  will  most  likely  leave  an  indeli- 
ble scar.  See  Scton. 

Isthmus  Yieussenii.  The  Isthmus  of 


Vieussens,  a ridge  surrounding  the  oval 
fossa,  or  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale , in 
the  right  auricle  of  the  Jteart  (which  see) . 

Itch  (scientifically  called  Scabies ) . A trou- 
blesome disease  caused  by  a kind  of  acarus 


known  as  the  Itch  Insect,  or,  as  naturalists 
term  it,  Acarus  Scabiei,  of  which  we  give  a 
magnified  representation. 

In  its  natural  size,  it  is  so  minute  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  most  prominent  symptom  of  this 
disease  is  a constant  and  intolerable  itch- 
ing; it  never  comes  on  of  itself,  but  is 
always  the  result  of  contact  with  an  affected 
person.  It  first  shows  itself  in  an  eruption 
of  small  vesicles  filled  with  a clear  watery- 
fluid,  oceuring  principally  on  the  hand  and 
wrist,  and  in  those  parts  most  exposed  to 
friction,  such  as  the  spaces  between  the  fin- 
gers, and  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  &c ; 
after  a time  it  extends  to  the  legs,  arms, 
and  trunk,  but  it  rarely  appears  on  the  face. 
The  insects  are  often  found  in  the  vesicles, 
but  not  always ; hence  some  have  doubted 
whether  they  are  really-  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  although  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  are. 

The  Itch  is  never  got  rid  of  without  medi- 
cal treatment ; but  to  that  it  will  always 
yield,  provided  proper  cleanliness  be  ob- 
served. Sulphur  is  the  grand  specific  for 
it ; it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  Oint- 
ment, prepared  as  follows  : — Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur, 2 ounces ; Carbonate  of  Potash,  2 
drachms ; Lard,  4 ounces  : to  be  rubbed  well 
in  wherever  the  eruption  appears,  every 
night  and  morning;  washing  it  off  with 
soap  and  flannel,  before  each  fresh  applica- 
tion. The  most  effectual  plan  is  to  anoint 
the  whole  body-,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  fingers ; put  on  socks,  drawers, 
flannel  wrapper,  and  gloves,  and  so  remain 
in  bed  for  36  hours,  repeatiug  the  anointing 
operation  twice  during  that  time  ; then  take 
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a warm  bath,  and  wash,  the  whole  person 
with  soap  and  flannel.  In  mild  cases,  a 
sulphureous  vapour  bath  taken  twice  in  24 
hours,  with  warm  soap  and  water  washing, 
will  generally  bo  sufficient.  In  obstinate 
ones,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  Altera- 
tive aperients,  a spare  diet,  with  ointment, 
warm  baths,  and  a lotion  made  as  follows : — 
Dissolve  4 ounces  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  in  a 
Quart  of  Water,  and  add  A-ounce  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid;  to  be  applied  warm,  with  a 
sponge,  before  the  fire.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  by  M Bonnet,  Benzine  rubbed 
on  the  affected  parts  will  cure  Itch  in  five 
minutes;  the  patient  has  only  to  take  a 
warm  bath  after  it,  aud  lo  ! he  is  clean.  In 
France,  also,  an  Ointment  composed  of  2 
scruples  of  Napthaline  to  1 ounce  of  Lard 
has  been  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  this 
troublesome  disease  ; but  we  hold  that  there 
is  nothing  like  Sulphur.  The  Compound 
Sulphur  Ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
made  with  Sulphur,  White  Hellebore  Pow- 
der, Nitrate  of  Potash,  Soft  Soap,  and  Lard, 
is  no  doubt  a very  effectual  application,  but 
it  is  disagreeable  to  use,  and  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  Hellebore.  The  Simple 
Sulphur  Ointment,  as  above  directed,  pro- 
bably answers  the  purpose  equally  well,  and 
is  free  from  this  objection.  (See  Psora). 
Bakers’  Itch  is  a species  of  Psoriasis , (which 
see).  Bricklayers'  and  Grocers’  Itch  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  Impetigo  : they 
are  all  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  skin. 

Iter  ad  Infundibulum  (Latin  iter,  away 
or  journey).  A name  given  to  the  passage 
of  communication  between  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  and  the  Infundibulum 
(which  see) . 

Iter  a Paiatio  ad  Aurum.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  palate  to  the  ear.  This  is  by 
anatomists  commonly  called  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  See  Ear. 

Ivory.  The  substance  of  which  the  tusk 
or  tooth  of  defence  of  the  male  elephant  is 
composed,  as  well  as  the  tusk  of  the  walrus, 
the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  some  other 
animals.  In  its  nature  it  appears  to  be 
something  between  bone  aud  liom,  not  so 
hard  and  brittle  as  the  former,  nor  capable 
of  being  softened  by  fire,  like  the  latter. 
Guillot  obtained  from  100  parts  of  Ivory, 
24  of  Gelatine,  64  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and 
0.1  Carbonate.of  Zinc.  . 

Ivory  Black,  or  Animal  Charcoal,  is 
made  by  exposing  bones  and  othei  animal 
matters  in  iron  cylinders  to  a red  heat, 
allowing  the  effluvia  to  rise  through  a pipe. 

Ivy.  This,  which  is  the  Hcdcru  IIclix  of 
botanists,  can  scarcely  be  called  a medicinal 


plant,  although  its  leaves  are  sometimes  used 
to  dress  issues  and  cover  inflamed  surfaces  ; 
the  berries  are  purgative,  and  the  trunk 
yields  a gum. 

Ground  Ivy  is  a pretty  little  trailing 
plant,  of  the  natural  order  Labiates,  called  by 
botanists  Nepeta  Glcchoma  (of  this  we  give 


a cut) ; it  has  a strong  smell,  and  aromatic 
taste,  and  is  thought  to  be  gently  stimulant 
and  tonic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  corrobo- 
rant, with  a particular  action  on  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  The  leaves  were  formerly 
thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale,  to  clarify  it 
and  give  it  a flavour.  It  has  long  been  a 
popular  remedy  for  coughs,  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  urinary  affections. 

Jack  by  the  Hedge.  The  popular  name 
of  a native  plant  sometimes  called  Sauce 
alone;  it  is  the  Erysimum  Alliaria  of 
botanists,  smells  strongly  of  onions,  and 
has  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  errhine  pro- 
perties— the  last  residing  in  the  seeds. 

Jackson’s  Bathing  Spirits;  A compo- 
sition sold  under  this  title  was,  at  one  time, 
in  good  repute  as  a remedy  for  rheumatic 
and  other  complaints ; it  was  little  else  than 
soap  liniment  scented  with  essences. 

Jalap  or  Jalop.  The  tuberous  root  of 
the  Ipomcca  Purga,  a Mexican  plant  of  the 
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iatural  order  Convolvulacecc,  contains  a pe- 
uliar  resin  which  lias  strong  cathartic 
iroperties.  This  is  one  of  our  commonest 
md  most  valuable  purgatives,  but  it  is 
ised  far  too  indiscriminately ; for  in  irritable 
■onditions  of  the  bowels,  or  in  weak  states 
>f  the  system  generally,  it  is  productive 
if  mischief,  on  account  of  its  active  and 
lrastic  nature  ; it  produces  watery  evacua- 
;ions,  and  often  nauseates  and  gripes.  The 
resin  is  sometimes  extracted  and  given  alone, 
Initmore  commonly  in  combination  with  the 
woody  fibre  ; the  Ground  ltoot  being  the 
general  form  of  administration  : the  dose 
is  from  2 to  5 grains  for  children ; from  10 
to  30  grains  lor  adults.  It  is  sometimes 


given  as  a vermifuge,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  a little  Calomel  This  drug 
derives  its  name  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico, 
whence  it  is  chietly  imported.  The  chief 
officinal  preparations  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  it  enters  are— the  Extract, 
dose  from  5 grains  to  a scruple  ; Till  Jalap 
with  Coloeynth,  5 to  10  grains;  Com- 
pound Powder,  in  which  it  is  combined 
with  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Ginger,  1 scruple 
to  a drachm;  Tincture,  1 to  3 drachms; 
Resin,  3 to  12  grains;  Mixture,  1 ounce 
to  1£  ounce ; there  is  also  an  old  pre- 
paration called  Sapo  Jalapinus  (Soap  and 
Jalap)  made  with  equal  parts  of  Castile 
Soap  and  Jalap,  digested  in  alcohol,  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a conserve ; 
but  it  is  seldom  or  overused  now.  Jalapine , 
which  is  the  alkaloid,  or  active  principle  of 
jalap,  may  be  sometimes  given  with  ad- 
vantage undA  careful  superintendence  ; 
but  it  "is  too  powerful  for  domestic  use;  the 
dose  is  about  the  4 of  a grain  ; the  small- 
ness of  the  quantity  required,  renders  it,  a 
good  mode  of  administering  this  nauseous 
drug,  but  it  should  never  be  entrusted 
to  ignorant  hands. 


Jamaica  Pepper.  Sec  Allspice  or  Pi- 
rn cv  to. 

James’  Anaeeptic  Pii.i.s  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  James’  Powder,  Gum  Ammornacum, 
Aloes,  and  Myrrh,  made  up  with  Tincture 
of  Castor:  they  once  enjoyed  a high  re- 
putation. 

James’s  Powder. — This  is  one  of  the 
few  patent  medicines  that  the  profession 
really  recognize  and  recommend;  it  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  a fever  powder, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
identical  with  the  Compound  Antimonial 
Powder  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is 
given  as  an  alterative  in  doses  of  from  1 to 
3 grains;  as  a diaphoretic,  from  3 to  8 
grains ; in  larger  doses  it  is  emetic  and 
purgative  ; in  the  febrile  states  and  con- 
ditions of  children,  when  the  vascular 
action  requires  lowering,  this  is  commonly 
given  in  combination  with  Calomel ; it  is 
found  useful  in  these  cases,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  preparations  of  Antimony  are 
not  to  be  recommended,  especially  to  the 
domestic  practitioner. 

Japan  Earth  (in  Latin  Terra  Japonica}. 
This  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  he  a mi- 
neral production,  although  it  is  in  reality  a 
product  of  vegetation,  being  procured  from 
the  Acacia  Catechu , or  khair  tree.  It  is 
to  the  darker  kind  that  the  above  name  was 
commonly  applied,  that  from  Bombay  ; the 
paler  sort,  or  Bengal  Cutch,  more  usually 
bore  the  name  of  Catechu  (. Tatropha  Mam- 
hot,  Mandioocca,  which  see),  a plant  of 
the  natural  order  Euphorbuiccec,  remark- 
able for  the  differing  properties  of  its  se- 
veral parts,  the  Leaves  being  used  as  a com- 
mon esculent,  while  the  root  secretes  a most 
virulent  poison,  which  same  root,  when 
roasted,  becomes  a wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious article  of  food.  In  the  seeds,  the 
albumen  is  harmless  and  eatable,  while  the 
embryo  itself  is  acrid  and  dangerous.  The 
fecula  which  the  root  yields  is  much  valued 
in  South  America,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  as  an  article  of  diet,  under 
the  name  of  Cassava  (which  see),  also 
Tapioca. 

.1  atrophic  Arm.  An  acid  procured  from 
croton  oil,  which,  in  the  preparation,  is  first 
converted  into  soup ; it  is  more  commonly 
called  Crotonic  Arid. 

Jaundice  (in  Greek  ikteros).  A disease 
proceeding  from  an  obstruction  of  the  flow 
of  bile  in  the  liver,  and  characterised  by  a 
yellow  colour  in  the  skin  ; it  was  formerly 
called  morbus  regius,  morbus  argentus , 
aurigo , &c. 

The  peculiar  effects  which  we  notice  in 
jaundice  are  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of 
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bile  into  the  circulation,  owing  to  some 
impediment  to  its  passage  in  the  usual  way 
from  the  liver.  The  most  common  obstruc- 
tions are  Gall-stones  (which  see) ; tumours 
which  press  upon  the  duet ; or  spasm,  causing 
constriction  of  the  same,  may  also  be  the 
cause  ; and  sometimes  strong  mental  emo- 
tion. In  this  disease  we  notice  that  the 
white  of  the  eye  acquires  a yellow  colour, 
varying  from  the  slightest  tinge  to  that  of 
gold ; the  whole  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  too, 
and  sometimes  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
assumes  the  same  tint ; the  stools  become 
white  and  clialky-looking,  and  the  urine, 
and  sometimes  also  the  perspiration,  is 
tinged  with  bile. 

Of  itself  this  is  not  a dangerous  disease  ; 
but,  as  symptomatic  of  organic  mischief 
going  on  somewhere,  it  should  be  viewed 
with  fear,  and  have  immediate  medical 
attention. 

The  treatment  should  be  an  avoidance  of 
rich  or  fat  foods,  such  as  promote  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  all  alcoholic  stimulants. 
From  5 to  8 grains  of  Chalk  and  Quicksilver 
(grey  powder)  may  be  given  at  bed-time, 
and  a Black  Draught,  or  Castor  Oil,  in  the 
morning.  If  there  is  much  pain,  5 grains 
of  Extract  of  Henbane,  or  Hemlock,  may 
also  be  given  at  night;  and  as  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  of  acidity,  a mixture 
composed  of  1 drachm  of  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
2 grains  of  Extract  of  Taraxacum,  and  6 
ounces  of  Plain  or  Cinnamon  Water,  may 
be  given ; two  tablespoonsful  every  4 hours. 

Jelly.  A soft  tremulous  substance,  made, 
in  the  case  of  animal  jelly , from  the  skin, 
membranes,  bones,  or  cartilages  of  animals 
(see  Gelatine)  ; and  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
jelly , from  the  pulpy  juice  of  certain  fruits, 
as  currants,  &c. ; this  latter  consists  of  mu- 
cilage and  vegetable  acid ; it  is  preferable 
to  jams  for  invalids,  on  account  of  its  clear- 
ness and  freedom  from  skins,  or  stones,  or 
other  indigestible  parts  of  the  fruit,  of  which 
it  is  made.  Of  the  animal  jellies,  those 
prepared  from  calves’  and  neets’  feat  are  the 
most  strengthening.  Isinglass  is  very  good 
made  in  this  way : — Boil  1 ounce  of  Isin- 
glass Shavings,  40  Jamaica  Peppers,  and  a 
bit  of  brown  crust  of  bread,  in  a quart  of 
water,  to  a pint,  and  strain  ft.  This  makes 
a pleasant  Jelly  to  keep  in  the  house  ; a large 
spoonful  may  be  taken  in  wine  and  water, 
milk,  tea,  soup,  or  any  other  vehicle  that 
may  be  most  agreeable. 

The  above  receipt  is  from  “The  Wife’s 
Own  Book  of  Cookery;”  in  which  also  will 
be  found  directions  for  preparing  tapioca, 
rice,  hemp-seed,  and  various  kinds  of  Jelly 
suitable  for  persons  in  delicate  health.  The 


following  is  so  excellent  and  strengthening 
an  article  of  diet  for  invalids,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  extract  it  also : — Put  into  a 
jar  2 Calves’  Feet  with  a little  Lemon  Peel, 
Cinnamon,  or  Mace,  and  equal  quantities  of 
Milk  and  Water  to  cover  them;  tie  over 
closely,  and  set  in  a slack  oven  for  about  3 
hours ; when  cold  take  off  the  fat,  and 
sweeten  and  warm  when  required. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke.  The  Helian- 
thus  Tuberosw,  a species  of  sunflower,  the 
root  of  which  resembles  the  true  Artichoke 
in  taste ; neither  of  these  are  adapted  for 
persons  of  weak  digestion ; they  should  be 
especially  avoided  by  the  flatulent  and 
aged.  On  some  persons  the  true  Artichoke 
acts  as  an  aperient.  See  Gynaria. 

Jesuits’  Bark.  This  term  was  formerly 
applied  promiscuously  to  several  kinds  of 
Bark  used  as  a tonic  and  febrifuge.  See 
Cinchona. 

Jesuits’  Drops,  A nostrum  formerly 
much  esteemed  as  a stomachic  and  purifier 
of  the  blood ; it  was  also  reckoned  a re- 
medy for  rheumatism : this  is  the  form  of 
preparation : — Digest  5 ounces  of  Sarsa- 
parilla Boot,  7 ounces  of  Gum  Guaiacum, 
and  4 drachms  of  Balsam  of  Peru  in  21 
pints  of  Alcohol  for  about  a fortnight^ 
shaking  and  warming  occasionally ; filter 
for  use. 

Joint,  scientifically  called  Anthrosis  or 
Articulation  (which  see).  The  diseases  of 
the  Joints — 1,  Hydrops  articulo,  a collec- 
tion of  serous  fluid  in  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  a Joint;  2,  Spina  ventosa , the 
former  name  for  white  swelling  (sec  Knee)  ; 
3,  Morbus  coxarius , disease  of  the  hip, 
called  scrofulous  caries  of  the  Hip-joint 
(which  see). 

Judam  or  Juzam.  Arabic  terms  for  the 
disease  called  Elephantiasis  (which  see). 
According  to  Niebuhr,  it  is  at  the  present 
day  called  Dsjuddam , and  Madsjuddam , in 
Arabia  and  Persia. 

Juglans  (query  Jovis'  glans , Jupiter’s 
nut).  A name  applied  to  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Juglandece. 
In  this  genus  we  find  the  American  hickory 
and  the  walnut  tree,  scientifically  called  j. 
Albca  and  J.  Regia. 

Juguli  Os  (Latin  jugum,  a yoke).  The 
zigoma,  or  arch  form  edby  the  zygomatic 
processes  of  the  temporal  and  cheek  bones ; 
sometimes  called  Gs  zygomancum. 

Juices  of  Plants.  These  contain  all 
the  proximate  principles  of  plants  which 
are  soluble  in  water;  they  are  generally 
extracted  by  pounding  the  plant  in  a marble 
mortar,  ana  then  putting  it  into  a press, 
which  squeezes  out  all  the  liquid.  Some 
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fonts  contain  so  little  Juice,  that  water 
nust  be  added  to  obtain  it,  and  some  have 
o much  mucilage  that  the  Juice  is  viscid 
md  will  not  flow,  to  that  therefore,  water 
nust  be  added.  Juices  which  are  not  acid, 
md  not  very  mucilaginous,  will  settle  ot 
;hemselves,  and  become  clear ; some  must 
be  clarified  by  fermentation  or  otherwise. 
Those  plants  which  have  antiscorbutic  pro- 
perties1 abound  in  saline  volatile  particles, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  , u sub- 
jected to  heat,  therefore,  they  must  be  en- 
closed to  prevent  the  escape  of  those  par 
tides,  on  which  their  medicinal  virtue 
chiefly  depends  ; the  qualities  of  most  Juices 
are  injured  bv  fermentation ; the  most 
usual  method  of  clarifying  thoscwhicharc 
mucilaginous  is  to  boil  them  with  White  of 
E«-g,  or  other  albuminous  matter.  Juices  oi 
Plants  do  not  keep  well,  therefore  they jire 
seldom  used  in  a fluid  state,  but  mostly  in 
the  form  of  Extracts  (which  see). 

Jujubes  (Arabic  jujubce).  The  fruit  of 
the  Rhamnus  Zizyphus  of  the  natural  order 
Rhamnece.  A kind  of  lozenge  introduced 
by  the  French  under  the  name  of  Fate  dc 
Jujubes , has  lately  obtained  much  favour  in 
this  country  ; the  ingredients  of  which  they 
are,  or  ought  to  be  prepared,  are  the  juice  of 
the  above  fruit,  with  raisins,  sugar,  and  gum 
arabic.  In  coughs,  bronchial  affections,  and 
dry  states  of  the  trachea,  they  may  be  taken 
with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

Julep.  A term  found  in  old  Pharmaco- 
poeias, but  not  now  used  in  medicine,  as  it 
expressed  what  we  now  understand  by  mix- 
tures ; thus  camphor  mixture  was  formerly 
called  camphor  julep.  Recently  the  name 
has,  in  America,  been  revived,  and  applied 
to  various  kinds  of  drinks,  most  or  all  having 

an  alcoholic  basis.  , ...  „ 

J umble  Beads.  The  seeds  of  th c.  Ah  us 
Frecatorious , or  Wild  Jamaica  Liquorice,  re- 
puted to  be  Cephalic , (which  see). 

Juniper.  The  Latin  name  jumperus  is 
applied  to  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Conifera.  One  member  of  the  genus 
is  the  Lycian  Juniper  (/.  Lyeta\  from 
which  it  is  said  we  obtain  the  Olwanum, 
Thus  or  Frankincense  of  commerce:  (see 
latter  head).  Another  is  the/.  Sabina  or 
Savine  (which  see) ; but  the  common  jum- 
per (/.  Communis ) is  that  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted;  its  berries  yield  a 
volatile  essential  oil,  . upon  which  the  flavour 
and  diuretic  properties  of  the  spirit  called 
Geneva  principally  depend.  English  gin, 
we  find,  has  more  of  turpentine  than  of  this 
oil  in  it.  'l'he  berries  of  our  common  native 
Juniper,  when  ripe,  are  of  a purplish  black 
eolour ; they  have  a strong  aromatic  odour 


peculiar  to  themselves,  and  a flavour  much 
like  that  of  turpentine ; they  are  aromatic, 
stimulating,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  and 
are  chiefly  employed  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
remedies,  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine 


incases  of  dropsy:  the  dose  of  the  Bernes 
themselves  is  from  1 to  3 drachms,  theymay 
betaken  in  powder;  but  the  Oil  oi  Com- 
pound Spirit  is  more  frequently  administered  ; 
the  dose  of  the  former  is  from  4 to  6 minims ; 
of  the  latter  from  2 to  4 drachms.  An  In- 
fusion of  Juniper  Tops  is  sometimes  taken: 
it  may  be  prepared  thus : — Fresh  Tops  of 
the  Plant,  1 ounce ; Boiling  Water,  1 pint ; 
infuse  for  2 hours,  and  strain : take  a wine- 
glassful  twice  a day — it  is  best,  however, 
used  as  a vehicle  for  other  diuretics. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  J uniper  berries 
are  roasted,  ground,  and  used  as  a substitute 
for  coffee ; they  are,  also,  employed  in 
Sweden  and  Germany,  as  a conserve,  and  as 
a culinary  spice,  especially  to  give  a flavour 
to  that  favourite  dish  of  the  Germans  Sout  - 
crout.  The  gum  Sandarac,  which  exudes 
from  one  of  the  species  of  J uniper,  consti- 
tuted, when  powdered  and  sifted,  the  sub- 
stance called  Founce  ; and  the  Oil  of  Juniper 
mixed  with  nut-oil  makes  an  excellent  var- 
nish for  pictures.  . , 

Juvantea  (Latin  jwt’O,  to  assist).  A name 
sometimes  applied  to  medicines  which  assist 
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in  relieving  the  urgent  symptoms  of 
diseases. 

Kali.  A term  of  Arabic  origin,  denoting 
a particular  plant,  and  generally  applied 
with  the  article  al,  to  the  residuum  obtained 
by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  the  plant ; we 
now  apply  the  term  to  a large  class  of  bodies 
possessing  certain  properties.  (See  Alkali). 

In  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  we  find  that 
kali  generally  stands  for  Potash  (which  see), 
as  in  the  ICal i acetatum , Acetate  of  Potash ; 
IC.  preparation,  Subcarbonate  of  Potash; 
JCpurum,  or  fusa,  Fused  Potash;  IC.  tar- 
tarizatum,  Tartrate  of  Potash;  K.  vitrio- 
latum,  Sulphate  of  Potash,  &c. 

Kederia  Teiirestris.  A mineral  tar  or 
naptha,  commonly  called  Barbadocs  Tar 
(which  see) . 

Kelp.  The  ashes  of  sea-weeds  or  fuel, 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass ; it  is  also  largely  employed  in  bleach- 
ing; but  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  no- 
ticing it,  as  containing  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  soda,  and  yielding  that  valuable  pro- 
duct, Iodine.  Common  Kelp  contains  but  2 
or  3 per  cent,  of  soda ; but  that  obtained  in 
France  and  Spain,  called  Barilla,  has  from 
14  to  20  per  cent.  About  the  Hebrides  and 
other  parts  of  the  Scottish  coast,  this  article 
is  obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  it  may 
be  had  on  most  sea-shores,  interior  salt 
lakes,  and  indeed,  wherever  the  soil  or  the 
water  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
See  Iodine , Soda. 

Keratinings  (Greek  kcras  or  kcratos,  a 
hom,  and  nysso  to  puncture) . In  Germany 
they  employ  this  term  to  denote  the  opera- 
tion of  couching,  as  performed  through  the 
cornea.  When  the  opaque  lens  is  by  this 
means  merely  turned,  presenting  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surface  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, it  is  called  Pectination  (which  see), 
also  Couching  and  Eye. 

Kermes.  A term  of  Persian  origin  applied 
to  an  insect  nearly  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  of 
the  same'speeies  as  the  true  Mexican  Co- 
chineal, found  upon  the  Qucrcus  Ilex , a 
kind  of  oak  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe ; 
the  ancients  supposed  this  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  Ilex,  and  hence  called  it  Coccus  Ilicis  ; 
they  employed  it  as  a scarlet  dye,  calling  it 
Cocinin,  and  the  persons  who  wore  cloth 
dyed  with  it,  Coccinati.  The  rich  colour 
called  carmine,  was  formerly  prepared  from 
the  Kermes,  but  is  now  obtained  from  the 
Coccus  cacti,  or  Cochineal  (which  see). 

Kermes  Mineral,  formerly  termed  Pa- 
nacea glanburina,  was  so  named,  for  its  re- 
semblance to  the  above  insect ; it  is  properly 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  and  differs  from 
the  Golden  Sulphuret,  in  containing  a larger 


proportion  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  See 
Antimony. 

Ketchup.  The  prepared  liquor  of  Mush- 
rooms, much  used  as  a sauce.  So  commonly 
is  this  article  adulterated,  that  it  is  scarcely 
ever  safe  to  purchase  it  for  family  use ; very 
frequently  so-called  Mushroom  Ketchup, 
has  really  nothing  whatever  of  the  esculent 
fungus  in  it,  and  analysis  has  shown  in 
some  samples,  a strong  impregnation  of 
copper,  from  being  made  in  a vessel  of  that 
metal:  the  green  husk  of  the  waluut  to 
impart  colour,  with  pimento,  garlic, 
common  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  boiled  in 
water,  and  added  to  the  residue  left  after 
the  process  of  obtaining  distilled  vinegar, 
has  been  found  to  be  the  composition  of 
some  samples.  It  is,  therefore,  best  for 
every  housewife  to  make  her  own  Ketchup, 
and  to  aid  her  in  the  process,  we  give  a good 
form  : — Take  4 pounds  of  good  mushrooms, 
the  large  dark  sort  are  the  best;  break  them 
up,  and  sprinkle  over  them  about  the  same 
weight  of  common  salt;  let  them  stand  a 
day  or  two,  stirring  up  the  mixture  occa- 
sionally, this  should  be  done  in  an  earthen 
pan  ; then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  8 ounces  of  pimento,  1 ounce  of  Clovc-s, 
and  1 of  Ginger  lloot  sliced ; boil  gently 
about  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a flannel 
bag ; bottle  and  cork  tightly.  The  residue 
of  the  Mushrooms  and  Spice  may  be  boiled 
again,  for  an  inferior  kind.  A quart  of  Red 
Wine  to  every  gallon,  will  make  the  first 
boiling  very  good  and  rich.  (For  walnut 
and  other  Ketchups,  see  Wife’s  Book  of 
Cookery). 

Kidneys  (Latin  rcncs) . Two  glandular 
bodies  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  whose 
office  is  to  secrete  the  uriue  from  the  blood : 
their  exact  position  is  on  either  side  of  the 
spine,  in  what  is  usually  called  the  small  of 
the  back,  where  they  lie  imbedded  in  fat ; 
each  of  them  is  supplied  with  blood  by 
vessels  which  issue  directly  from  the  aorta, 
and  from  each  of  them  issues  a duct  called 
the  ureter,  which  conveys  the  urine  to  the 
Bladder  (which  see).  ’The  Kidneys  are 
composed  of  two  very  different  structural 
arrangements ; the  outer,  or  cortical  portion 
being,  as  it  were,  granulated,  and  the  inner 
being  fibrous,  arranged  in  pyramids  or  cones, 
with  their  bases  resting  upon  the  cortical 
substance,  and  their  apices  or  points  opening 
into  a central  cavity,  the  pelvis,  or  as  it 
has  been  called,  the  brain  of  the  Kidney, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of 
the  uppeT  portion  of  the  ureter,  which  is 
about  the  diameter  of  a goose-quill,  and 
eighteen  inches  long,  passing  behind  the 
bladder,  and  entering  that  organ  at  its  lower 
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part.  The  granulated  appearance  of  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  Kidneys  is  owing  to 
the  globular  expansions  of  the  roots  of  the 
capillary  tubes,  which  form  the  cone-like 
structures  of  the  inner  part,  and  present, 
•when  viewed  through  the  microscope,  a very 
beautiful  arrangement,  consisting  of  bundles 
or  fasciculi  of  hair-like  iilaments ; each  bundle 
together  forming  what  i3  called  a process, 
and  opening  into  one  of  the  calices  of  the 
pelvis,  in  a nipple-like  projection,  haying 
several  minute  orifices.  On  all  these,  little 
canals,  called  tubuli  uriniferoe,  tiny  blood- 
vessels ramify  and  spread  down  to  the 
rounded  communicators  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  and  which  are  sometimes  called 
the  corpuscules  of  Malpighi ; here  it  is 
that  the  .urine  is  secreted  or  separated  from 
the  blood,  and  from  thence  it  is  conveyed  by 
the  tubuli  into  the  calices,  and  then  through 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  into  the  ureter,  to 
he  received  in  the  great  reservoir,  the  blad- 
der ; from  thence,  by  means  of  muscular  con- 
traction, to  be  forced  out  by  the  proper 
channel,  when  a sufficient  quantity  has  accu- 
mulated. 

Each  Kidney  together  forms  a firm  fleshy 
mass,  which  is  enclosed  in  a fibrous  .capsule, 
the  outer  and  tougher  membrane  being  lined 
with  a soft  and  smooth  mucous  membrane 
which  forms  a continuation  of  that  which 
lines  the  meter  and  the  bladder ; we  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  shape  is  about  that  of 
a kidney  bean. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidney,  or  renal  diseases, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  generally 
difficult  of  treatment;  the  most  common 
are  those  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
calculi , or  stone,  which  is  sometimes  re- 
tained in  the  pelvis,  where,  by  constant 
deposition,  it  increases  so  as  completely  to 
fill  that  and  the  calices  which  open  into  it, 
causing  a stoppage  in  the  fiowr  of  the  secre- 
tion, and  a most  dangerous  state  of  constitu- 
tional derangement.  Generally,  however, 
the  stone  passes  through  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  producing  in  its  passage  violent 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  loins,  with  nausea, 
and  generally  heemorrhage,  &c.  With  this 
we  commonly  get  inflammation  of  the  Kid- 
neys, or  Nephritis  (which  see),  from  which 
abscesses  and  other  morbid  alterations  arc 
likely  to  result.  From  chronic  inflamma- 
tion appears  generally  to  arise  that  altera- 
tion in  the  structure'  of  the  kidneys  known 
as  Bright's  Disease  (which  see) ; the  chief 
characteristics  of  which  are  the  deposition 
of  a pale  yellowish  substance  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  organs,  leading  to  a granular, 
or  tuberculatcd  form  of  the  surface,  and  a 
decreased  vascularity  of  the  whole  organ, 
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whose  diseased  condition  is  indicated  by  a 
dull  heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  a hard  pulse, 
and  a secretion  of  so  large  a quantity  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  that  it  coagulates  on 
being  heated,  or  with  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  This  condition  of  the  Kidneys  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  hard  drinking;  it 
sometimes  follows  scarlet  fever,  and  usually 
produces  dropsy,  in  which  case  we  have  a 
bloated  expression  of  countenance.  Sup- 
pression of  urine  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  obstruction  of  calculus  in  the  ureter,  or 
it  may  occur  as  an  idiopathic  disease ; in 
either  case  it  is  a condition  of  great  danger. 
In  common  with  other  organs,  the  Kidneys 
are  also  subject  to  various  morbid  growths 
and  depositions,  such  as  cancer,  fungus, 
htematodes,  melanosis,  tubercle,  &c. ; but 
the  diagnosis  of  all  chronic  affections  of 
these  organs  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the 
similarity  in  their  symptoms;  the  dull 
heavy  pain  in  the  loins,  dropsy,  and  some- 
times hsematuria,  being  common  to  all.  We 
can,  therefore,  scarcely  venture  to  iudicate 
any  particular  line  of 'treatment.  A medical 
man  should  be  consulted  as  soon  as  possible 
when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  all  is  not 
right  with  this  important  organ,  to  which, 
we  may  just  observe,  that  injury  often  re- 
sults from  long-continued  and  violent  exer- 
cise on  horseback ; also  from  collections  of 
hardened  stools  in  the  colon,  as  well  as 
from  retrocedent  gout,  a blow,  or  violent 
exercise  of  any  kind.  More  will  be  said  on 
this  subject  under  the  head  of  Urine  and  the 
Urinary  Organs. 

King’s  Evil.  In  Latin  Morbus  Regius , a 
scrofulous  disease,  the  curing  of  which  was 
formerly  attributed  to  the  touch  of  a king’s 
hand.  The  practice  of  touching  for  the  evil, 
as  it  was  called,  prevailed  in  England  from 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
popular  faith  in  this  superstitious  practice 
had,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  arisen  to 
such  a height,  that  no  less  than  92,107 
persons  presented  themselves  to  be  touched 
in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  and  of  these, 
it  is  recorded  by  Wiseman  the  king’s  phy- 
sician, they  were  nearly  all  cured.  It  was 
officially  announced  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  12th  March,  1712,  that  Queen  Anne  in- 
tended to  touch  publicly  for  the  Evil ; but 
after  this  time,  the  practice  was  wisely  dis- 
couraged, and  finally  dropped  by  George  I., 
1714.  See  Scrofula. 

Kixic  Acid.  A name  given  by  Yaue- 
quelin  to  a peculiar  acid,  which  he  first  ex- 
tracted from  Cinchona ; its  salts  are  called 
Kinates , but  arc  little  used. 

Kino.  An  extract  obtained  from  several 
trees  of  the  genus  FUrocarpus,  of  the 
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natural  order  legumimsc®,  but  chiefly  from 
the  P.  Marsupitm,  a native  of  India;  this 
substance  occurs  in  small  angular  shining 
fragments,  of  a deep  reddish  brown  colour; 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents,  containing  about  70 
per  cent  of  tannic  acid ; hence  its  use  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea, 
and  internal  bleedings  and  discharges  gene- 
rally.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  external 
application  to  foul  ulcers,  as  a gargle  to 
constrmge  relaxed  uvulas,  and  as  a styptic. 
I he  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms ; of  the  Compound  Powder  (which 
contains  1 grain  of  Opium  to  20  grains  of 
kino,)  from  10  to  20  grains;  of  the  Tinc- 
ture from  1 to  2 drachms.  (See  Astrin- 
gents) . 

In  India  an  aqueous  solution  of  ICino  is 
used  for  dying  the  colour  called  nankeen. 
m cotton  and  other  cloths. 

Kirch-' wasser.  A liquor  distilled  from 
the  fruit  of  a small  cherry  tree,  and  called 
the  Brandy  of  Switzerland;  it  is  also  pre- 
pared in  the  Black  Forest  and  various  parts 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  sometimes  in  this 
country ; as  an  article  of  luxurious  diet, 
but  not  being  one  which  we  can  recommend, 
we  abstain  from  giving  a form  of  preparation. 

. Knee.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
joints  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  that  which 
is  most  open  to  accident  and  serious  affec- 
tions ; it  is  formed  by  three  bones,  viz. : the 
lower  extremity  of  the  thigh  bone,  the 
upper  one  of  the  larger  leg  bone,  and  the 
knee-cap , or  “ patella,”  which  lies  on  the 
front  of  the  joint,  and  receives  most  of  the 
blows  which  fall  on  that  part  of  the  body, 
hence  it  is  not  unfrequently  broken.  Besides 
protecting  the  joint  in  front,  this  patella 
affords  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  a leverage, 
and  so  enables  them  to  act  more  powerfully 
on  the  movements  of  the  leg.  The  entire 
joint  is  fitted  and  bound  together  with 
cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  if  these,  and 
the  muscular  tissues  which  surround  them 
become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  very  serious 
mischief  is  commonly  the  result.  Pressure 
from  much  kneeling  on  the  part,  violent 
blows  or  wounds,  and  sometimes  constitu- 
tional causes,  will  produce  this.  In  any 
case,  there  will  generally  be  the  outward 
marks  of  inflammatory  action,  redness,  swell- 
ing, and  acute  pains,  and  the  best  treatment 
in  the  absence  of  professional  advice,  is 
free  leeching,  with  warm  fomentations  and 
poultices  at  first,  afterwards  cold  lotions : 
the  system  should  be  reduced  by  low  diet, 
and  opening  medicines;  there  should  be 
perfect  rest  for  the  limb,  which  had  better 
be  slightly  elevated. 


For  treatment  of  Fracture  or  Dislocation 
the  Knee-cap,  (see  those  heads  ; also 
ratetla) . \\  e sometimes  have  in  this  joint 

what  is  known  as  “ loose  cartilage,”  in 
which  a rounded,  gritty  body  lies  loose 
within  the  joint  and  interferes  with  the 
motions,  causing  great  pain,  and  often  sick- 
ness, and  a tendency  to  fall  down,  in  the 
patient , this  is  a purely  surgical  case,  and 
is  not  at  all  open  to  domestic  treatment, 
lor  further  particulars  on  this  head,  see 
Leg. 

Kore.  Greek  for  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  terras  applied 
to  operations  for  artificial  pupil,  which  is 
technically  called  Kore-symphosis 1 . Kor- 
ectomia  (Greek  ektome , excision ),  the  opera- 
tion by  excision,  sometimes  called  Iridec- 
tomia , Fore- dialysis  (the  latter  word  bein :r 
Greek  for  loosening),  the  operation  by  sepa- 
ration, or  Irido- dialysis ; Kore-tomia 
(Greek  tome , section),  the  operation  by  in- 
cision (see  Eye). 

Koumiss.  A vinous  liquid,  made  by  the 
Tartars  from  milk,  principally  that  of  the 
mares ; the  Turks  have  something  similar 
under  the  name  of  yaourt,  and  the  Arabs 
under  that  of  liban.  A similar  liquor  is 
also  prepared  in  the  Scottish  isles,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

Kousso.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  Bragera 
Anthelmintica , of  the  natural  order  Rosacea; . 
An  Abyssinian  remedy  for  tape  worm,  re- 
cently introduced  into  this  country.  Tannic 
Acid,  and  a volatile  oil,  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  plant,  and  in  these  its 
active  principles  appear  to  reside.  Dr 
Plienmgen  first  brought  the  remedy  to 
Europe  in  1834,  but  it  did  not  come  much 
into  notice  until  1850 ; its  great  expense 
precluded  • its  extensive  employment  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  it  has  lately  been 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  Aden 
and  may  now  be  had  cheap  enough.  One 
great  objection  to  its  use  is  the  large  quan- 
tity  required  for  a dose,  viz.,  1 an  ounce 
of  the  Powder,  which  must  be  infused  in 
warm  water,  and  taken  unstrained  ; it  mav 
be  rendered  a little  palatable  with  honey 
and  lemon  juice.  Like  all  anthelmintics, 
it  acts  best  on  an  empty  stomach ; its  ope- 
ration is  that  of  a drastic  purgative,  yet  it 
should  be  followed  up  with  a dose  of  Castor 
Oil.  The  drug  has,  probably,  been  much 
overpraised ; we  do  not  consider  it  so  effi- 
cacious as  the  Oil  of  Male  Fern.  See  Ver- 
mifuges, Worms. 

Krameria  Triandria.  The  botanical 
name  of  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Polygalaccce,  possessing  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent properties;  it  will  be  more  fully 


described  under  its  common  name  of 
Rhatany. 

Kriebel  Krankheit.  The  German 
name  of  a disease,  which  was  endemic  at 
Hesse  and  Westphalia  during  a season  of 
dearth  in  1597.  It  has  also  been  called 
die  Fcver-Jlecke,  Ignus  sacer,  Mai  des 
ardens,  Ergot , §c.  It  has  been  placed  by 
Sauvages  under  the  head  of  Erysipelas 
pestilens , and  by  Sager,  under  that  of  Ne- 
crosis. See  St.  Anthony’s  Fire. 

Labdanum  or  Ladanum.  A blackish 
resin,  the  product  of  a species  of  Cystus  found 
in  Candia  and  elsewhere ; it  is  formed  into 
cylindrical  pieces,  called  Labdanum  in  tortis. 
It  has  been  principally  used  in  stomachic 
plaisters  and  perfumes.  A preparation,  called 
Labdanum  faetitum , composed  of  yellow 
wax  and  lard,  of  each  6 ounces,  and  burnt 
ivory  or  bone  4 ounces,  was  formerly  held  in 
some  repute. 

Labia,  plural  of  labium , Latin  for  the  lip. 
Hence,  we  have  the  terms — Labia  leporina 
(from  leptts,  a hare),  Hare-lip  (which  see). 
Labia  pubenda,  the  parts  of  the  pubendum 
exterior  to  the  Nympnce  (which  see) . Labiates 
is  the  mint  tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
which  are  universally  characterised  by  the 
resence  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  and  a 
itter  principle.  Many  of  these  plants  are 
used  in  medicine,  such  as  the  Peppermint, 
Spearmint,  &c. 

Laboratory  (Latin  labor o,  to  labour). 
A place  fitted  up  for  the  performance  of 
chemical  operations. 

Labour,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  hard  work,  may  well 
form  a subject  for  a few  observations  in  a 
work  like  this,  treating  of  the  physiology  of 
health  and  disease.  We  have  this  term 
from  the  Latin  root  labo  to  fail,  and  we 
may  define  it  as  an  exertion  of  muscular 
strength,  or  bodily  exertion  up  to  the  point 
of  weariness,  when  the  strength  fails.  La- 
bour is  undoubtedly  healthful ; it  exercises 
the  muscles,  tends  to  the  development  of 
of  the  physical  powers,  and  promotes  a 
healthy  action  in  all  parts  of  the  frame. 
When  God  issued  the  fiat  that  Man  should 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, he  be- 
neficently, as  well  as  wisely,  ordained,  that, 
in  thus  labouring  for  a subsistance  he  would 
be  also  conducing  to  such  a vigorous  state  of 
bodily  health  as  would  best  enable  him  to 
enjoy  life  : work,  therefore,  is  good  for  all, 
and  none  should  repine  that  they  are  called 
on  to  Labour ; but  rather  rejoice  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  physical  strength  with  which 
they  are  gifted,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  themselves  and  others.  A life  of 
idleness  is  a life  of  misery ; the  bodily  and 
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mental  powers  waste  and  decay  if  they  be 
not  exercised  : let  us  then  Labour  cheer- 
fully, remembering  that  by  so  doing  we  not 
only  promote  our  own  health,  but  also 
glorify  God ; for  truly  if  it  be  done  in  the 
right  spirit,  Labor  are  est  or  are — work  is 
worship,  as  the  adage  runs. 

Labour,  or  Childbirth.  Under  this  head 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  make  some  ex- 
tended observations,  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  most  important  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  Every  prudent  female, 
who  has  the  power  of  doing  so,  will  make  all 
necessary  preparation  for  an  approaching 
accouchement , as  the  French  term  childbirth 
or  delivery.  She  mil  have  been  forewarned 
by  certain  unmistakeable  symptoms  that  she 
is  about  to  become  a mother ; and  if  this  be 
a new  position,  a whole  world  of  fresh  cares 
and  duties  will  be  opening  before  her. 
Through  much  anguish  and  suffering,  and 
some  danger,  she  will  have  to  pass,  before 
she  can  clasp  to  her  bosom  the  little  helpless 
creature  to  which  she  is  about  to  give  birth, 
and  feel,  with  a rapture  unspeakable,  its 
heart  beat  against  hers  : and  when  she  can 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge,  that  a babe  is  born 
unto  her — when  returning  strength  assures 
her  that  her  sore  travail  is  for  the  time  ended, 
there  is  yet  much  to  make  her  careful  and 
anxious.  The  life  of  the  infant  hangs  by  a 
frail  thread,  which  a slight  accident  or  piece 
of  mismanagement  may  suffice  to  snap,  and 
she  herself  may  be  easily  rendered  incapable 
of  bestowing  on  it  that  care  and  attention 
which  only  a fond  mother  can  give. 

Few  women,  who  are  near  their  confine- 
ment, are  sufficiently  cautious  of  exposing 
themselves  to  unnecessary  fatigue  and  atmo- 
spheric changes;  they  will  “keep  about 
until  the  last,”  and  it  is  well  for  them  to 
do  so,  provided  they  take  only  gentle  exer- 
cise, and  avoid  getting  wet  or  chilled,  or 
heated  in  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  like. 
Miscarriages,  difficult  labours,  and  fre- 
quently lasting  injury  to  mother  and  child, 
if  not  the  death  of  one  or  both,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result  of  imprudence,  at  this 
critical  period ; therefore  would  we  impress 
upon  all  our  readers  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come mothers,  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
themselves,  their  friends,  and  their  future 
offspring,  of  refraining,  when  enceinte,  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  more  exciting 
pleasures  and  laborious  occupations  of  life, 
and  of  preparing  for  the  pain3  and  cares 
which  will  shortly  come  upon  them.  That 
they  may  be  in  a fit  state  to  bear  the  first, 
and  perform  the  second,  the  bodily  health 
should  be  strictly  attended  to,  and  the  mind 
kept,  as  free  as  possible  from  aught  which 
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would  harass  and  annoy  it.  Let  all  the  pre- 
parations lor  the  little  stranger  be  made  in 
good  time,  and  the  services  of  an  experienced 
nurse  engaged.  If  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  a mother,  or  other  near  relative,  can  be 
obtained,  for  this  time  of  trial  and  anguish, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  so  ; then  it  is  that  the 
womanly  nature  looks  for  that  sympathy  and 
support,  which  only  a woman, ‘and  scarcely 
any  other  than  a mother,  can  render.  Let 
then,  the  parent,  or  some  female  very  near 
and  dear,  be  at  hand  to  aid  and  counsel, 
and,  above  all,  to  cheer  and  encourage  the 
often-sinking-  heart,  not  only  at  the  actual 
period  of  the  Labour,  but  for  some  time  pre- 
viously. And  let  the  mother  in  expectancy 
be  tx-eated  with  all  possible  love  and  gentle- 
ness. She  may  be  fidgetty  and  whirnmy, 
what  of  that ! provided  they  do  not  run  into 
outrageous  extremes,  let  her  very  whims  be 
indulged.  She  is  frequently  in  a state  of 
great  nervous  excitement ; her  body  may  be 
racked  with  pain,  and  her  mind  unhinged. 
Let  her  be  soothed  and  tenderly  dealt  with ; 
she  has  that  to  go  through,  at  which  the 
strongest  man  might  well  tremble,  and 
shrink  aghast. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  inevitable  hour 
has  come;  that  the  surgeon  is  ready  and 
skilful  ; the  nurse  thoroughly  up  to  the 
performance  of  her  duties,  and  the  female 
friend  encouraging  and  self- composed  ; the 
Labour  pains  are  regular,  and  the  work  of  de- 
livery proceeds  properly,  although,  perhaps, 
slowly.  In  due  time— it  may  be  in  two 
hoiu-s,  or  four  or  six,  or  even,  in  the  case  of 
a first  child,  twenty- four  houi's,  the  infant 
is  bom,  and  tx-eated  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  under  the  head  Infant.  But 
we  are  getting  on  too  fast,  and  must  go  back 
to  explain  what  Ms  been,  or  should  have 
been  done  to  bring  about  the  desired  con- 
summation of  a safe  delivery,  and  what  is 
of  yet  more  consequence,  the  safety  of  the 
mother  and  child,  and  the  gradual  recovery 
of  the  former  from  the  shock  which,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  her  sys- 
tem will  receive.  If  she  be  a strong  healthy 
woman,  and  no  unusual  complications  arise 
to  disturb  the  natural  process,  but  little  aid 
or  interfex-ence  may  be  required.  There 
will  be  the  usual  warning  symptoms— inter- 
mitting pains  in  the  back,  slight  at  first, 
but  increasing  in  intensity ; there  will  pro- 
bably be  a slight  discharge  of  mucus, 
stained  with  blood,  and  perhaps  also  a con- 
siderable discharge  of  a clear  fluid,  popu- 
larly called  “ the  waters this  is  an  albu- 
minous liquid  filling  up  the  membrane  in 
which  the  foetus  floats,  and  so  pi-eventing 
pressure ; it  sometimes  does  not  escape  un- 


til Labour  has  actually  commenced  by  the 
falling  down  of  the  child  into  the  pelvis. 
When  this  takes  place  the  recumbent  po- 
sition should  be  assumed ; previous  to  this 
it  is  best  for  the  patient  to  sit  upright  ox- 
walk  gently  about,  and  so  assist  the  action 
of  fhe  uterus. 

Whexx  the  Labour  pains  become  very 
great,  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  the 
bed,  previously  guarded  by  some  watex-proof 
material  on  her  left  side,  and  not  far  from 
the  edge,  so  that  needful  assistance  can  be 
easily  rendered.  She  should  have  a tightly- 
rolled  pillow  placed  between  her  knees.  If 
there  is  no  unnatural  obstruction  to  the  de- 
livery, it  is  best  left  to  nature  ; slxoxxld  the 
patient  in  the  struggle  become  very  faint 
and  weak,  a little  brandy-and-water  may  be 
administered  at  short  intervals,  but  this 
must  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  Labour  is 
over,  or  inflammatory  action  may  ensue. 
A utex-ine  stimulant  may  be  given  if  the 
womb  does  not  contract  with  sufficient 
power  to  expel  the  child  (see  Ergot  of  llye) ; 
but  this  should  be  only  under  the  direction 
of  the  medical  man,  who  ought  certainly  to 
be  present  in  all  eases  of  difficult  partu- 
rition. It  would  be  useless  in  a work  like 
this,  intended  for  domestic  treatment,  to 
give  directions  for  modes  of  pi-ocedure  in 
such  cases;  oxxly,  if  a sux-geon  were  uixat- 
tainable,  and  if  there  were  actual  danger  of 
a patient  perishing  for  lack  of  assistance, 
then  alone  would  a uui-se  be  justified  in  the 
administration  of  any  such  powerful  medi- 
cine as  this,  or  ixx  attempting  to  assist  the 
operation  of  delivery  by  unusual  means. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  and  the  um- 
bilical cord,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
navel  string,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
womb,  has  been  tied  and  cut,  as  directed 
under  the  head  Infant , a bx-oad  bandage  or 
towel  should  be  passed  x-ound  the  body  of 
the  mother,  so  as  to  cover  the  hips,  drawn 
tightly,  and  pinned  or  tied,  so  as  to  sustain 
a pressure  upon  the  womb,  and  stimulate 
the  vessels  to  return  to  their  normal  con- 
dition. Before  this  is  done,  howevex-,  it 
will  be  best  to  pull  that  part  of  the  above- 
named  cord  which  remains  attached  to  the 
utenxs  very  gently,  and  by  this  means  to 
accomplish  if  possible  the  renxoval  of  the 
placenta,  commonly  called  the  after-birtli, 
which  sometimes  comes  away  with  the 
child,  or  immediately  after,  and  is  some- 
times only  removed  with  great  difficulty  : 
if,  at  the  expiration  of  a couple  of  hours  or 
so,  this  still  remains  in  the  womb,  where  it 
will  cause  ix-ritation,  the  hand  of  the  nurse 
or  medical  man,  previously  well  oiled,  nxust 
be  carefully  passed  in,  so  as  to  grasp  and, 


without  breaking  it,  to  detach  it  gently 
from  its  adhesion,  and  bring  it  away,  wait- 
ing to  complete  the  process  until  an  after- 
pain comes  on.  Generally  the  natural  ex- 
pulsion, or  the  artificial  removal  of  the  pla- 
centa is  attended  with  haemorrhage,  some- 
times to  a frightful  extent ; (for  directions 
how  to  proceed  in  this  case,  see  Flooding.) 

For  at  least  six  hours  after  Labour,  the 
atient  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  may 
e.  AVe  have  seen  fussy  nurses  very  de- 
sirous of  making  “missus”  comfortable, 
and  begin  to  put  things  to  rights  about  her, 
when  she,  poor  soul ! only  wants  perfect  rest 
and  quiet.  Let  her  have  it.  And  if  the 
pulse  is  thin  and  feeble,  and  the  cheeks  are 
colourless,  and  the  breathing  scarcely  notice- 
able, so  that  life  seems  almost  ebbing  away, 
put  a little,  a very  little  Brandy  and  Water, 
warm  and  sweet,  between  her  lips  now  and 
then;  but  stop  it  instantly  if  it  produces 
flushing  or  restlessness  ; and  do  not  give  it 
at  all  unless  there  seems  urgent  necessity 
for  a stimulant.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
above  time,  if  a revival  has  taken  place,  the 
soiled  bed-clothes  and  body -linen  may  be 
changed ; but  all  this  should  be  done  very 
carefully  and  gently,  or  the  fatigue  may 
occasion  a relapse.  If  the  after-pains  con- 
tinue severe  at  the  expiration  of  the  above 
time,  an  anodyne  draught  may  be  given ; it 
may  be  composed  of  from  20  to  30  grains  of 
Tincture  of  Opium,  or  a { of  a grain  of  Mor- 
phine, in  an  ounce  of  Plain  or  Spearmint 
Water. 

For  eight  or  more  days  after  a Labour  the 
recumbent  position  should  be  strictly  main- 
tained ; and  the  same  rule  holds  good  after 
a Miscarriage  (which  see).  Some  women 
feel  so  well  and  strong  in  a day  or  two,  that 
they  will  sit  up,  and  sometimes  even  get 
out  of  bed,  and  make  themselves  useful  in 
the  house.  We  have  seen  a woman  at  the 
wash-tub  three  days  after  she  had  been  con- 
fined ; and  we  have  heard  of  females  under- 
going the  pains  of  labour  under  a hedge  by 
the  road-side,  and  in  a few  hours  proceeding 
on  their  journey  with  their  babes  at  their 
breasts.  But  these  women  were  semi  or 
entire  barbarians ; thev  had  not  been  deli- 
cately nurtured.  With  the  immense  ad- 
vantages, we  must  also  take  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  civilization,  and  those  who 
give  birth  to  children  surrounded  by  all  its 
comforts  and  luxuries,  must  not  attempt  to 
emulate  the  Indian  squaw,  or  the  scarcely 
less  favoured  labouring  woman  of  our  own 
country,  in  this  respect ; if  they  do  they  will 
inevitably  suffer  for  their  temerity.  Getting 
about  too  early  after  childbirth  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources  of  uterine 


disease.  The  consequences  may  or  may  not 
show  themselves  at  once,  but  whether  or  no, 
bad  consequences  there  will  most  likely  be  ; 
therefore  we  warn  all  mothers  to  keep  their 
beds  long  enough  ; but  little  exertion  should 
be  made  until  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight : 
if  there  is  a necessity  for  getting  about 
earlier,  of  course  it  must  be  done,  for  neces- 
sity has  no  law ; but  unless  there  is,  the  risk 
should  not  be  run ; delicate  women  espe- 
cially do  wrong  to  attempt  it,  and  the  strong 
will  be  likely  to  fender  themselves  weak  by 
the  practice.  See  Lying  In,  Milk,  Partu- 
rition, Pregnancy,  Ac. 

Laburnum.  — This  tree,  the  Cytisus 
Laburnum  of  botanists,  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  shrub- 
beries ; but  not  for  that  reason  is  it  intro- 
duced here;  we  have  given  it  a place  as 
being  one  of  the  poisonous  plants  against 
which  we  would  warn  our  readers : its  seeds 
are  violentlypurgative  and  emetic,  producing, 
when  eaten,  vomiting,  delirium,  and  stupor, 
with  great  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  vio- 
lent diarrhoea.  The  best  treatment  is  to  get 
rid  of  them,  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  a Mus- 
tard or  other  emetic,  and  to  counteract  their 
depressing  effect  by  Ammonia  and  Brandy. 

Labyrinth  (in  Greek  labyrinthus,  a 
winding  passage.)  A term  applied  in  sur- 
gery to  several  cavities  in  the  car,  situated 
between  the  tympanum  and  the  external 
meatus.  These  are  1st,  the  vestibule,  or 
entrance  into : 2nd,  the  cochlea,  which 
is  constituted  by  the  mod  wins  or  central 
pillar,  which  is  encircled  by  the  lamina 
spiralis,  and  terminates  in  the  small  cavity 
called  the  infundibulum;  it  is  divided  by 
the  spiral  septum  into  two  smaller  cavities 
called  the  gyri,  and  the  aqueduct  opens 
above  into  the  tympanum,  and  below  into 
the  posterior  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bones : 3rd,  the  semicircular  canals, 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  above- 
named  bone,  and  opening  into  the  vestibule 
by  fine  orifices.  See  Ear. 

Lac.  Latin  for  milk.  A term  in  me- 
dicine applied  to  compounds  which  have  a 
milky  appearance.  Preparations  which  were 
so  called  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  are  now 
termed  send  Emulsions  (which  see)  : 

thus  we  read  of  Lac  Ammoniaci,  Amyg- 
dalis,  Assafcelidm  and  Guaiaci ; Milk,  or 
Mixture,  of  Ammoniacum,  Almonds,  Assa- 
feetida,  and  Guaiacum ; and  to  these  may 
be  added,  Lac  Sulphuric,  Milk  of  Sulphur, 
the  washed  and  precipitated  powder  or  that 
mineral.  Then  we,  in  surgery,  apply  the  term 
Lactcals , to  the  organs  which  perform  the 
office  of  secreting  the  milk ; those  glands  and 
minute  vessels,  situated  in  the  breast  (for  an 


account  of  which  see  Mamma) ; and  a Lac- 
tifuge , is  any  medicine  which  checks  or 
diminishes  this  secretion  of  the  lacteal  fluid 
as  we  sometimes  call  Milk  (which  see.)  And 
again,  Lac  lunee,  literally  milk  of  the  moon, 
is  a white  substance  resembling  chalk,  and 
composed  almost  entirely  of  alumina,  sa- 
turated with  carbonic  acid. 

Lactation  is  the  process  of  secreting  or 
supplying  milk,  or  of  nursing;  and  Lactic 
Acid  is  an  acid  obtained  from  milk,  said  by 
Raspail  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  albu- 
minous acetate ; its  salts  are  termed  Lactates, 
and  it  is  said  by  Berzelius  to  be  found  both 
in  the  blood  and  urine.  Lactuca  is  the 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  which  yield  a 
white  milky  looking  juice,  as  do  the  Lettuce 
and  the  Poppy.  Lactucarium  is  the  name 
given  by  Duncan  to  the  inspissated  juices 
of  the  former  plants,  and  infantile  aphtha 
was  formerly  called  Lactamina,  from  the 
impression  that  it  was  caused  by  a vitiated 
condition  of  the  milk  suckled  by  the  child, 
and  lastly,  a Lactometer  is  an  instrument 
for  testing  the  purity  of  Milk  (which  see) . 

Laceration.  (Latin  lacero  to  tear) . A 
rent ; the  tearing  of  any  part ; the  term 
lacerated  is  applied  to  two  foramina  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  from  their  rugged  or 
torn  appearance.  A lacerated  wound  is  al- 
ways more  difficult  to  heal  than  a clean  cut; 
and  requires  more  careful  treatment.  See 
Wounds. 

Lacryma.  (Latin  for  a tear;  plural  lacrymee 
tears.)  The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
lacrymal  glands,  which  moistens  the  surface 
of  the  eye.  The  Puncta  Lacrymalia  is  the 
name  given  to  the  external  commencements 
of  the  two  small  tubes  called  the  Lacrymal 
Canals  or  Pacts,  which  go  from  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye,  and  terminate  in  the 
Lacrymal  Sac,  an  oval  bag  about  the  size 
of  a small  horse  bean.  The  Lacus  Lacry- 
maria  consists  of  a small  space  in  the  inner, 
angle  of  the  eye  between  the  two  lids, 
towards  which  the  tears  flow.  The  Lacry 
mal  bones  are  the  two  bones  of  the  face 
which  support  the  lacrymal  duct,  veins,  &c. 
See  Eye,  Tears. 

Lactica.  The  Arabian  name  for  that 
kind  of  fever  which  the  Greeks  termed  Typhos 
or  Typhoidis.  See  Fever,  Typhus. 

Lactuca,  or  Lactucaria.  This  sub- 
stance, called  Thridace  by  the  French,  is 
the  white  juice  of  the  garden  Lettuce,  which 
exudes  from  the  stalks  when  they  are  cut, 
and  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously ; it  is 
narcotic,  although  less  powerfully  so  than 
opium,  and  does  not  confine  the  bowels  as 
that  gum  is  apt  to  do.  It  is  recommended 
in  phthisis  and  catarrh  ; the  dose  is  from  1 


to  4'  grains ; it  is  also  sometimes  used  exter- 
nally as  an  opiate.  See  Lettuce. 

Lacunae  (Latin,  plural  of  lacuna,  a 
little  cavity).  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
urethra,  vagina,  &c. 

Lagopthalmla  or  Lagopthalmos 
(Greek,  lagos  a hare,  and  ophthalmos  the 
eye).  A term  applied  to  a disease  in  which 
the  eye  cannot  be  completely  shut,  on  ac- 
count of  a shortening  of  the  upper  lid.  See 
Eye. 

Lagostoma  (Greek  lagos , a hare,  and 
otoma,  the  mouth)  ; a term  applied  to  Mare 
lip , (which  see.) 

Lalo.  The  native  name  for  a favourite 
article  of  food  in  Africa  ; it  is  made  of  the 
dried  and  pulverised  leaves  of  the  Baobab 
Tree.  See  Adansonia. 

Lallatio  (Latin  lallo  to  sing,  lullaby). 
This  is  a name  given  by  the  Romans  to  that 
variety  of  pselUsmus,  sometimes  known  as 
lullaby  speech ; in  which  the  letter  L is  ren- 
dered unduly  liquid,  or  is  substituted  for  an 
R,  as  when  parable  is  pronounced  pallable. 
See  PselUsmus. 

Lamb.  This  kind  of  meat,  although  often 
recommended  for  invalids,  because  tender 
and  easy  of  digestion,  is  not  in  reality  so 
good  for  them  as  mutton ; not  possessing  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  more  mature 
flesh. 

Lambdacismus.  The  Greek  designation, 
derived  from  the  letter  Lambda,  for  that 
affection  of  speech  which  consists  in  a vi- 
cious pronunciation  of  the  letter  L.  See 
Lotacismus , Lallatio , Speech. 

Lamboidal  (from  the  Greek  letter 
L,  lambda,  and  eidos  likeness,)  The  name 
of  a suture  of  the  Skull,  (which  see.) 

Lamella  (Latin  lamina,  a scale  or  plate) 
applied  to  the  gills  of  a mushroom,  and 
other  parts  both  of  animals  and  vegetables 
which  have  that  peculiar  structure  called 
Lamellated.  We  also  speak  of  the  foliated 
structure  of  the  bones  and  other  organs  as 
lamina,  such  as  the  L.  spiralis , the  plate 
which  spirally  encircles  the  modiolus  of  the 
Ear,  (which  see.) 

Lameness.  This  defective  action  of  one 
or  both  legs  may  arise  from  a variety  of 
causes,  among  which  may  be  Darned  Rheu- 
matic affections  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  ac- 
companied by  Inflammation,  Scrofula  in  the 
hip  knee  or  ankle,  Dislocations  of  the  joints 
or  Fractures  of  the  bones,  Debility,  Paralysis, 
or  Natural  deformity.  See  all  of  these 
heads. 

Lampic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  from  the  combustion  of  ether.  It 
is  merely  acetic  acid  with  some  etherous 
matter  ; its  salts  are  called  Lampates. 


Lana.  Philosophica,  (Latin  for  Philoso- 
phical Wool).  The  snowy  flakes  of  white 
oxide  which  arise  and  float  in  the  air  from 
the  combustion  of  zinc,  sometimes  called 
Flowers  of  Zinc  (which  see.) 

Lancet)  Lancette  diminutive  of  the  Latin 
lancea  a spear.)  An  instrument  used  for 
bleeding,  opening  tumours,  &c.  So  familiar 
to  most  persons  must  be  the  shape  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  useful  instrument,  that  we 
need  scarcely  trouble  our  readers  with  a 
description  of  it : to  the  medical  man  it  is 
an  indispensible  pocket  companion,  having 
often  to  oe  used  on  sudden  emergencies,  in 
which  its  immediate  application  is  of  vital 
importance ; to  the  non-professional  mind 
it  has  associations  of  sickness  and  suffering 
which  render  it  an  object  of  fear  and  dread  ; 
nevertheless,  it  should  have  a place  in  every 
family  medicine  chest,  nothing  being  so 
handy  for  cutting  the  skin  to  extract  a thorn, 
opening  a watery  bladder  arising  from  a 
bum  or  other  cause,  or  a slight  abscess  to 
allow  the  matter  to  escape ; and  with  the  aid 
of  its  sharp-pointed  blade  such  simple  ope- 
rations as  these  can  be  easily  performed  by 
the  careful  nurse  or  mother,  who  should 
accustom  herself  to  the  use  of  it,  that  she 
may  be  ready  to  act  with  boldness  and  skill 
when  called  on  to  do  so. 

We  have,  already  under  the  head  of 
Bleeding , given  ?!bme  simple  directions  for 
the  use  of  the  Lancet,  which  should  always 
be  kept  perfectly  sharp  and  bright ; especial 
care  being  taken  to  clean  it  after  it  has  been 
dipped  in  vaccine  or  other  vims,  or  brought 
into  contract  with  matter  of  any  kind.  In 
addition  to  the  directions  already  given, 
under  the  head  above  referred  to,  we  may 
here  observe  that  the  proper  position  of  the 
Lancet,  when  used,  is  about  the  same  as 
that  in  the  annexed  diagram,  or  perhaps, 


generally  speaking,  with  the  handle  and 
blade  more  nearly  at  right  angles,  although 
not  quite  so ; the  blade  should  always  be 
grasped  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, as  represented  at  page  101,  vol.  1 ; at 
least  a short  distance  from  the  point — half 
an  inch  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient,  cer- 
tainly for  simple  domestic  operations.  Good 
Lancets  can  oe  purchased  at  about  2s.  6d. 
each,  in  tortoiseshell  handles-  inoculating 
Lancets,  which  have  grooved  blades,  are 


somewhat  dearer,  so  ax-e  gum  Lancets,  of 
which  a cut  is  given  at  page  39,  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Lancet  cases  may  be  had  at 
any  price,  from  6d.  up  to  half-a-guinea  or 
more,  according  to  the  material  and  finish  ; 
the  plain  leather  are  as  serviceable  as  any 
for  the  medicine  chest ; for  the  pocket,  wood 
or  silver  are  best. 

Land-scurvy.  An  eruptive  disease  pre- 
senting circular  spots,  stripes  and  patches, 
scattered  over  the  arms,  thighs,  and  trunk. 
Bateman  calls  it  Purpura  hcemorrhagica 
from  its  being  occasionally  attended  by 
hcemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  nostrils  or 
viscera.  German  medical  writers  term  it 
Morbus  Muculosus  IVerthofii.  See  Skin 
Diseases. 

Languor  is  generally  indicative  of  de- 
bility which  arises  from  disease ; it  may  be 
either  true  or  false,  and,  in  either  case,  may 
be  referred  to  Weakness  (which  see). 

Lapidelium.  The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment shaped  like  a spoon,  formerly  used  to 
take  stones  out  of  the  bladder. 

Lapillus  (dim.  of  Lapis , a stone).  A 
little  stone ; hence  we  have  Lapitti  cran- 
corum,  Crabs’  Stones,  or  as  they  are  often 
called  Crabs’  Eyes  (which  see),  also  Cancer. 

Lapis  (Latin  for  a stone,  plural  lapidcs). 
A term  applied  to  several  remedial  agents 
native  or  prepared ; thus  we  have  Lapis 
bezoar , a concretion  found  in  the  stomach 
of  certain  animals,  such  as  gazelles  and 
antelopes ; the  oriental,  or  eastern,  was  for- 
merly considered  of  great  value,  and  fetched 
a high  piice ; the  occiderttal,  or  western, 
was  always  much  cheaper,  because  more 
plentiful  and  generally  substituted  for  the 
dearer  kind.  There  was  also  a factitious 
Lapis  bezoar , said  to  have  been  made  of 
Bole  Armenian  and  dried  Blood,  equal  parts, 
mixed  up  with  Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia,  and 
then  dried  to  look  like  the  pure  article.  It 
is  conjectured  that  the  name  Bezoar  comes 
from  the  Persian  Pad  zahr,  expeller  of 
poisons ; as  from  early  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  East,  these  animal  concretions 
were  regarded  as  possessing  great  medical 
virtues,  and  as  being  antidotes  against 
poison;  their  rarity,  and  their  supposed 
virtues  have  given  them  so  high  a value, 
that  they  have  sometimes  been  sold  at  ten 
times  their  weight  in  gold.  The  greater 
number  of  Bezoars  were  obtained  from  the 
ruminating  animals ; they  are  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  morbid  action,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Lapis  cala- 
minaris  (Latin  calamus,  a reed)  ; this  is  an 
impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  called  Calamine, 
because  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  ma- 
nufactured of  a kind  of  reed  (see  Zinc). 


Lapis  calcareus  (Latin  for  limestone) ; 
tins  consists  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  Lime, 
with  Argil,  Silex,  Magnesia,  and  Oxide  of 
Ii  on ; it  is  used  to  form  Lime  for  pharma- 
ceutical purposes  (see  Lime).  L.  contra- 
V erect, ; this  is  the  Pulvis  Contrayerva  Com- 
posite of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  (see 
Contrayerva).  L.  dcntalis ; the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  tooth,  called  by  Gray,  Tooth- 
shell,  by  others  Dentaliwn  or  Dcntalis  (see 
Teeth).  Lj.  divinus ; the  name  given  by 
Beer  to  a composition  of  Subacetate  of 
Copper,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  Alum  melted 
together  in  equal  proportions  for  an  eye 
lotion ; it  was  sometimes  called  Z.  opthal- 
micus.  L.  heematitis ; an  iron  ore  some- 
times used  to  stop  bleeding  at  the  nose  (see 
Bloodstone).  L.  infernahs ; an  old  name 
fpr  the  Potasscc  cum  calc , or  caustic  Potash 
(which  see).  I.  manati ; Manate  stone, 
the  tooth  of  the  sea-cow,  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture pf  artificial  teeth  ; there  is  a 
spurious  kind  very  similar  in  weight  and 
hardness.  Z.  medic  ament  osus  ; a prepara- 
tion of  Alum,  Litharge,  Bole  Armenia, 
Coleothur,  Vitriol,  and  Vinegar,  boiled  to- 
gether, formerly  held  in  jjreat  repute,  but 
now  gone  out  of  use.  Z.  prunellce ; this 
is  the  Sal  Prunellce , or  sore  throat  salt,  a 
composition  of  Nitre  and  Sulphur,  melted 
together  and  pressed  into  moulds;  it  is 
found  serviceable  to  suck  in  throat  affec- 
tions; it  is  now  generally  met  with  in 
the  shape  of  small  round  balls,  or  flat  cakes, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  agreeable  way  of 
taking  pure  Nitrate  of  Potash,  than  which 
it  is  little  else.  Z.  pumex,  Pumice  stone; 
a light  spongy  kind  of  stone,  the  result  of 
volcanic  action,  which  swims  upon  water, 
and  is  used,  when  finely  powdered  and  levi- 
gated, as  an  ingredient  in  Tooth-powder 
(which  see). 

Laps  an  a Communis.  A native  plant,  for- 
merly used  for  soreness  of  the  papilla  or 
nipples ; it  is  mentioned  by  some  old  me- 
dical writers,  but  we  have  failed,  from  the 
slight  allusion  made  to  it,  to  identify  the 
plant ; it  does  not  appear  to  be  employed 
medicinally  in  this  country  now. 

Laqueus  Gutturis  (Latin  for  a noose  of 
the  throat.)  Applied  to  a malignant  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils,  which  causes  a 
sensation  of  suffocation,  as  if  the  passage 
were  constricted  by  a noose. 

Larch.  The  l.arix  Duropcca  of  bota- 
nists ; a species  of  pine,  found  in  most  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  : its 
bark  yields  a resinous  juice,  from  which  we 
obtain  the  substance  called  Venice  Turpen- 
tine; it  also  secretes  a kind  of  glue,  called 
Orcmlury  Gum,  and  in  the  spring  the 


buds  are  said  to  be  covered  with  a resin 
analogous  to  the  much-prized  Balm  of 
Mecca.  In  some  parts  an  exudation  ap- 


pears on  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  con- 
cretes into  what  is  called  the  Manna  of 
Briangon. 

Lard.  This  is  the  Adcps  suillus , or  fat 
of  the  hog,  much  used  in  culinary  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  employed  as  the  basis  for 
various  kinds  of  ointments  and  plaisters. 
See  Adeps. 

Laryngismus,  commonly  called  Spasmodic- 
Croup,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  disease, 
is  a sense  of  suffocation  in  the  Larynx  ; it 
may  arise  from  inflammation,  or  some  other 
cause,  peculiarly  affecting  the  vocal  organ. 

Laryngitis  is  the  scientific  term  for  in  - 
flammation of  the  Larynx  ; it  affects  more 
especially  the  mucous  membrane  which  co- 
vers the  glottis  and  epiglottis,  and,  although 
sometimes  limited  to  the  Larynx  itself,  yet 
frequently  extends  to  the  tonsils,  fauces,  and 
upper  part  of  the  throat.  It  is  usually  at- 
tended with  the  common  febrile  symptoms, 
in  conjunction  with  restlessness  anil  anxiety, 
a hard  pulse,  and  frequently  a harsh  cough 
also,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing; the  former  is  peculiar,  the  inspira- 
tion being  attended  with  a choking  kind  of 
noise,  and  a protracted  wheezing,  as  if  the 
air  were  being  drawn  through  a dry  reed  ; 
there  is  considerable  pain  at  the  hard  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  throat,  which  is  increased 


by  pressure  ; sometimes  there  is  hoarseness 
and  loss  of  voice,  the  patient  speaking  only 
in  a whisper,  or  being  unable  to  do  more 
than  move  the  lips ; then,  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  countenance  becomes  livid  and 
ghastly ; the  eyes  protrude,  and  are  probably 
blood-shotten ; there  is  gasping  and  signs 
for  more  air : finally,  drowsiness,  delirium, 
and  death  bv  strangulation,  unless  relief  is 
afforded.  These  severe  symptoms  are  owing 
to  the  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  surrounding  parts,  narrowing,  and 
finally  closing  up  the  air  passages.  The  great 
American  statesman,  Washington,  died  of 
this  disease,  and  several  distinguished  phy- 
sicians have  been  its  victims ; but  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Diphtheria,  which  we 
have  described  under  the  head  of  Herpes 
Malignum. 

The  most  natural  mode  of  treatment  is  to 
apply,  as  early  as  possible,  fomentations,  as 
hot  as  they  can  be  borne,  to  the  throat,  so 
as  to  produce  redness  of  the  skin ; then 
draw  blood,  by  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  apply  a blister  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  bone ; adminster  a dose  of 
Calomel,  about  4 grains,  with  a :’f  of  a grain 
of  Opium;  this  is  as  far  as  domestic  treat- 
ment can  be  safely  carried,  and  so  much  as 
this  should  not  be  done  without  professional 
advice,  if  it  can  be  obtained;  but  these  cases 
are  commonly  urgent,  and  something  should 
be  attempted  at  once.  In  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  common  medicine  has 
little  effect,  and  the  surgeon  must  resort  to 
laryngotomy , that  is  the  operation  of  making 
an  opening  into  the  Larynx,  through  which 
the  patient  may  be  enabled  to  breathe ; and 
this  operation  is  the  only  resource  when 
suffocation  is  threatened  by  closure  of  the 
Larynx  from  any  accidental  cause,  such  as 
swallowing  caustic  acids,  alkalies,  or  boiling 
water. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Larynx  will 
be  likely  to  follow  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease  ; in  this  we  commonly  have  persis- 
tent hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice.  The  best 
treatment  in  this  case  is  counter  irritants 
applied  to  the  throat : if  these  are  ineffec- 
tual, three  or  four  leeches,  to  the  upper  part, 
externally,  twice  a week,  for  a month  or  two ; 
and  a strong  solution  of  Lunar  Caustic,  inter- 
nally, by  means  of  a camel  hair  brush  ; the 
bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  the  diet 
rather  low.  Sometimes  the  disease  has  a 
syphilitic  origin,  and  in  this  case  the  treat- 
ment must  be  rather  general  than  local ; (see 
Syphilis) . 

Larynx.  Greek  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  Trachea,  situated  immediately  under 


the  Os  hyoides ; or,  more  popularly  speak- 
ing, at  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  more  especially  the 
vocal  organ,  and  therefore  we  shall  devote 
a considerable  space  to  an  explanation  to 
its  anatomical  construction.  The  Larynx 
then,  is  a short  tube  constructed  in  the 
middle  something  like  an  hour-glass  ; it 
is  composed  of  cartilages,  ligaments,  mus- 
cles, vessels  and  nerves,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  forms  the  lining.  The  cuts 
which  we  have  caused  to  be  engraved,  to  aid 
in  the  description  of  our  subject,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Fig.  1 represents  a vertical  section 


Fig.  1. 

the  Larynx  showing  its  ligaments  ; 2,  a pos- 
terior view  of  the  same ; 3,  a side  view, 
with  one  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  re- 
moved: these  three  are  from  Wilson.  In 
fig.  4 we  may  suppose  ourselves  looking 
from  above  into  the  larynx,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  removed  to  show  the  liga- 
ments, muscles,  &c.  We  will  take  first  the 
cartilages,  as  being  the  roost  easily  disposed 
of;  they  are  six  in  number,  viz. — 1,  the. 
thyroid  cartilage,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  Larynx,  consists  of  two  lateral  portions, 
or  aloe  (fig.  1,  a) ; these  meet  and  form  an 
angle  in  front,  which  projecting  externally 
forms  the  protuberance  known  as  “ Adam’s 
Apple,”  which  is  most  obvious  in  the  male, 
and  after  the  age  of  puberty ; at  the  back  of 
each  alae,  which  is  nearly  square,  are  two 
hom-like  formations,  one  projecting  up  and 


the  other  down : these  are  called  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  cornea  (fig.  1,  h and  c) ; 
the  attachmentof  the  epiglottis  (5)  takes  place 


on  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
two  aim  (A) ; and  here,  too,  on  the  inner 
side,  are  attached  the  vocal  chords  and  the 
thyro-arytenoid  and  thyro-epiglottideus 
muscles : upon  the  two  roijnded  surfaces  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  a ring  broad 
behind  but  narrow  in  the  front,  lie  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  of  a triangu- 
lar form  (fig.  1,  d),  the  apex  of  each  above 
being  prolonged  by  the  two  small  fibrous 
cartilages,  termed  the  cornicula  (f) . At- 
tached to  the  middle  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  arytenoid  (g)  are  the  cuneiform  carti- 
lages, cylindrical  in  shape,  being  somewhat 
compressed  in  the  middle;  and  lastty,  we 


Fig.  3. 


have  the  epiglottis,  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  and  closing  It 
like  a trap-door,  when  it  is  drawn  beneath 
the  tongue,  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 


The  Ligaments  of  this  curious  and  com- 
plicated organization  are  too  numerous  to 
be  all  particularly  described ; those,  upon 
the  arrangement  of  which  the  vocal  power 
principally  depends,  belong  to  the  arytenoid 
cartilage ; they  are  eight  in  number,  four 
of  them  being  the  capsular  ligaments  and 
posterior  bands,  whose  office  it  is  to  protect 
the  joints  between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid 
cartilages ; there  are  also  a pair  of  superior 
thyro-arytenoid  ligaments  (or  false  vocal 
cords)  which  consist  of  two  thin  bands  of 
elastic  tissue,  with  front  and  back  attach- 
ments, the  first  being  to  the  internal  angle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  last  to 
the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  each  ary- 
tenoid cartilage  (fig.  1,  o.)  There  is. 
besides,  a pair  of  inferior  thyro-arytenoid 
ligaments  (or  true  vocal  cords)  which  are 
thicker  than  the  superior  pair,  although, 
like  them,  composed  of  elastic  tissue;  the 
attachment  of  each  in  front  is  to  the  angle 


Fig.  4. 

of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid. 
The  space  between  the  two  ligaments 
assumes  on  each  side  the  form  of  a pouch 
which  is  called  the  ventricle  of  the  Larynx,’ 
and  the  slit  between  the  two  true  vocal 
cords  is  the  glottis  or  rima  glottidis.  We  get 
a good  view  of  these  parts  in  fig  4,  where 
a a is  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  its  superior 
cornua  (l>  b) ; while  d d indicates  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  and^i^j  the  vocal  chords  with 
the  rima  glottidis  between  them.  In  fig.  1 
we  see  these  ligaments  of  the  Larynx  which 
run  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  with  the  os 
hyoides , or  bone  of  the  tongue  (t) ; these 
are  also  those  which  connect  it  with  the 
cricoid,  and  others,  which  we  need  not 
mention. 

Of  Muscles  of  the  Larynx  there  are  eight  " 
five  being  concerned  in  the  movements  of 
that  organ  in  the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds 
and  three  in  those  of  the  epiglottis ; these 
muscles  are  named  from  their  attachments  • 
as  1st,  the  crico-thyroidcus,  whichis  stretched 
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between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  the  lower  and  inner  border  of 
the  ala  of  the  thyroid ; 2nd,  the  crico-ary- 
tenoideus  posticus,  which  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  (fig.  2 l) ; 3rd,  the  crico-arytenoi- 
deus  lateralis , which  is  attached  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  (fig.  3 m) ; 4th,  thyro-arytenoi- 
deus,  which  is  attached  to  the  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  to  the  base  and  outer 
surface  of  the  arytenoid  (fig.  3 n ) ; 5th,  the 
arytenoideus,  which  occupies  the  space 
between  and  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
consisting  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibres 
(fig.  2 k).  These  are  the  five  which  belong 
especially  to  the  Larynx  ; those  of  the  epi- 
glottis consist  of  scattered  fibres,  which 
being  attached  to  it  have  the  power  of 
raising  or  depressing  it,  but  have  no  action 
on  the  vocal  organs.  Bishop,  than  whom 
we  could  not  quote  a better  authority,  states 
that  the  crico-thyroidal  muscles  are  tensors 
of  the  vocal  chords, andregulate  their  tension, 
position,  and  vibrating  length. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Larynx  are  derived 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  branches  of 
the  external  carotid.  The  Nerves  are  the 
superior  and  recurrent  laryngeal,  both  of 
which  are  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  and  thus  are  derived  from  the  brain 
itself,  or  that  portion  of  it  called  the  me- 
dulla oblongata. 

All  the  parts  here  described  are  covered 
somewhat  looselv  with  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, which,  in  the  cuts,  is  removed  to 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  The 
upper  aperture  of  the  Larynx  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a triangular  or  heart-shaped 
opening,  having  the  broadest  part  in  front, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  arytenoideus 
muscle ; on  either  side  of  the  opening  lies  a 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  stretches 
between  the  epiglottis  and  the  arytenoid 
cartilage ; at  the  back  lies  the  epiglottis. 
The  cavity  of  the  Larynx  has  an  oblong  con- 
striction, which  divides  it  in  two  paits; 
this  constriction  is  produced  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  vocal  cnords,  above  and  below 
which  the  Larynx  spreads  out  in  a trian- 
gular shape;  tne  circumference  of  the  cy- 
linder corresponding  with  the  ring  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  glottis  is  in  the  form 
of  an  icosacles  triangle  ; it  is  bounded  on  the 
sides  by  the  vocal  cords,  and  behind  by  the 
arytenoideus  muscle  ; in  the  male  it  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  female,  measuring 
about  Jths  of  an  inch.  (For  more  particulais 
on  this  head,  see  Throat,  Voice.) 


The  Glands  of  the  Larynx  are  those  of  the 
epiglottis,  the  arytenoid,  and  thyroid  glands. 

Laserpitilxm.  An  old  name  for  the  herb 
Masterwort,  Astrantia  Major,  the  gum  of 
which  was  called  laser.  Pliny  applied  the 
term  to  assafoetida,  which  the  ancients  used 
as  a condiment;  by  some,  benzoin  is  so 
termed. 

Lateral  (Latin  latus  or  laterus , the 
side) . Hence  the  term  it  is  applied  to  an 
operation  in  cutting  for  the  stone.  See 
Lithotomy. 

Lateritiovs  (Latin  latis,  a brick).  A 
term  applied  to  the  red  sediment  deposited 
from  the  urine  in  somo  stages  of  fever ; it 
has  been  said  to  constitute  a peculiar  acid, 
which  Prout  has  called  llosacic ; its  essen- 
tial constituent  is  Lithate  of  Ammonia,  and 
sometimes  of  Soda:  and  it  owes  its  colour 
partly  to  the  colouring  matters  of  the  mine, 
and  partly  to  the  purpurates  of  the  same 
bases. 

' Latibelum  (Latin  latco,  to  hide.)  The 
fomes  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious  diseases. 
See  Infection. 

Latisimus  Dorsx  (Latin  superlative  of 
latus  broad,  and  dorsum  the  back).  A flat 
muscle  situated  in  the  back,  and  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Trunk.  It  moves  the  arm 
backwards  and  downwards;  or  brings  the 
body  forward  when  the  hand  is  fixed. 

Laudanum.  The  common  name  for 
Tincture  of  Opium,  and  the  form  in  which 
that  drug  is  most  frequently  administered 
as  a medicine : 19  minims  of  the  Tincture 
yields  1 grain  of  the  Gum,  which,  however, 
contains  some  impurities,  it  is  therefore 
safest  to  reckon  its  strength  as  1 in  20  ; it 
is  narcotic,  sedative,  and  being  made  with 
spirit,  is  also,  to  a certain  extent,  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic.  For  relieving  pain, 
wherever  situated,  to  diminish  irritation, 
and  to  procure  sleep,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
medicines  we  possess  : in  cases  of  spasmodic 
cold,  or  simple  spasm,  it  is  best  given  in 
Brandy  and  Water,  or  with  Sal  Volatile  or 
Ether ; in  fever  it  should  be  combined  with 
some  saline,  until  moisture  begins  to  appear 
on  the  skin  ; in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  its 
combination  should  be  with  Chalk  and  aro- 
matics, or  with  an  acid,  as  the  diluted 
Sulphuric,  or  with  Starch  as  a clyster.  In 
cases  of  local  pains  and  spasms  it  may  be 
mixed  with  Camphorated  or  some  other 
stimulant  liniment,  and  rubbed  into  the 
parts  affected.  For  internal  administration 
the  dose  is  from  10  to  25  minims,  which 
may  be  increased  to  50  minims,  in  violent 
spasm.  (See  Opium). 

The  Liquid  Laudanum  of  Sydenham  is 
the  original  of  the  Wine  of  Opium,  than 
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■which  it  is  twice  as  strong,  1 fluid  drachm 
containing  10  grains  of  the  drug. 

Laughter  is  generally  considered  con- 
ducive to  health— hence  the  phrase,  “Laugh 
and  grow  fat.”  Not  always,  however,  is  it 
so.  Sometimes  it  is  symptomatic  of  a dis- 
eased condition  of  the  brain,  or  of  hysteria ; 
and  when  it  arises  from  an  excited  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the  case 
of  natural  laughter,  it  may,  if  excessive  and 
prolonged,  occasion  serious  consequences, 
passing  into  Convulsions  (which  see) . 
Hence  the  danger  of  tickling  children  or 
grown  persons  to  make  them  laugh  immo- 
derately. As  an  indication  of  mirth  and 
cheerfulness  of  spirit,  it  is  good  and  pleasant 
to  see • and  there  is  something  very  ex- 
hilarating in  the  sound  of  a clear  ringing 
laugh : but  for  the  senseless  laughter, 
which  bespeaks  the  vacant  mind,  it  is 
healthful  neither  for  soul  nor  body ; but  is 
like  that  which  Solomon  describes  as  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a pot.  See  Mirth. 

.Laurineje.  The  scientific  name  of  the 
Cinnamon  tribe  of  dicotyledonous  plant,  of 
which  the  genus  Laurus  contains  many 
familiar  examples,  such  as  the  Cinnamon , 
Cassia,  Camphor , and  Sassaf  ras  (all  of  which 
see).  The  Laurus  Nobilis,  or  Bay  Tree,  is 
the  typical,  or  characteristic  plant  of  the 
genus ; its  young  shoots  and  leaves  contain 
a considerable  proportion  of  Prussic  or 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  which  imparts  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  so  highly  valued  in  custards  and 
confectionery.  Cases  of  poisoning  have 
occurred  from  the  use  of  the  distilled  Laurel 
"Water,  which,  however,  is  not  always  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  but 
often  from  those  of  a species  of  Cherry, 
the  Prunus  lauro-cerasus  of  botanists,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Amygdala ?.  Its  various 
preparations,  such  as  Infusion,  Oil,  and 
Water,  are  used  internally  as  sedative,  in 
cases  of  gastric  neuralgia  and  dysentery 
they  are  also  applied  externally  to  can- 
cerous sores,  burns,  and  other  painful 
affections;  they  are  scarcely  to  be  recom- 
mended in  domestic  practice  for  internal 
administration  on  account  of  their  poisonous 
properties.  The  common  Laurel  leaves  are 
sometimes  scalded,  and  used  as  a sedative 
poultice  ; they  should  be  bruised  and  soaked 
for  some  minutes  in  the  boiling  water,  and 
applied  in  a considerable  mass,  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  heat  for  a considerable  time. 

Laurel  Rose.  The  Nereum  Oleander  of 
botanists ; a poisonous  plant,  whose  dried 
leaves  are  powerfully  errhine.  This  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  window  plants,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  death 
in  its  very  perfume  ; its  emanations  are  so 


subtle  _ that  serious  mischief  has  resulted 
from  inhaling  them.  Oleander,  or  Rose 
Bay,  are  the  names  by  which  it  is  commonly 


known.  Oil  in  which  the  leaves  are  in- 
fused is  sometimes  used  as  a liniment  in 
cutaneous  diseases. 


Laurine,  An  alkaloid  discovered  in 
laurel  berries,  and  also  in  the  kernels  of 
peaches ; it  is  highly  poisonous,  and  has 
not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  used  me- 
dicinally. 

Lavender  (scientific  name  Lavendula 
Vera) . A plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiatce, 
well  known  to  most  persons.  Its  flowers 
contain  a volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
distilling.  There  is  another  species,  the 
French  Lavender,  L.  Spica,  which  yields  an 
inferior  kind  of  oil.  The  oil  of  Lavender  is 
warm,  aromatic,  and  carminative.  It  is 
useful  as  a stimulant  in  cases  of  debility 
and  as  a corrective  adjunct  to  other  medi- 
cines. The  dose  of  the  Oil  is  from  5 to  10 
minims ; of  the  Spirit  and  the  Compound 
Tincture,  § a drachm  to  2 drachms.  This 
latter  preparation  is  commonly  known  as 
Lavender  Drops;  it  is  taken  as  a cordial 
stomachic,  to  relieve  flatulency,  and  as  a 
remedy  for  depression  of  spirits.  Lavender 
"Water,  besides  being  used  as  a perfume,  is 
also  sometimes  put  into  mixtures  as  an 
aromatic  adjunct.  The  Oil  of  Lavender, 
with  equal  quantities  of  Lard  and  Butter  of 
Cocoa,  makes  a good  application  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Lavement  (Latin  lavo,  to  wash.)  This  is 
the  term  sometimes  used  for  a clyster  ene- 
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ma,  or  injection,  under  which  heads  we 
huvc  described  the  preparations  generally, 
used  for  such  purposes  and  also  the  me- 
chanical appliances  ; (see  Instruments  and 
Syringe).  We  give  here  a cut  of  one 


f the  commonest  forms  of  the  Lavemeut 
apparatus  ; it  is  of  brass  with  revolving  side 
branch  and  rectum  pipes,  reauiring  no  screw 
to  connect  the  parts,  and  having  an  extra 
pipe  for  children,  with  tube  and  shield  for 
uterine  injections.  It  may  be  obtained  of 
any  surgical  instrument  maker. 

Laver.  The  name  of  a species  of  fucus, 
or  sea-weed,  sometimes  eaten  as  a delicacy. 
See  Fucus,  Ulva. 

Lavipedium  (Latin  lavo,  to  wash,  pcs  the 
feet.)  A bath  for  the  feet.  See  Baths. 

Lawsonia  Inermjs.  An  Egyptian  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Salicarice,  chiefly  used 
by  the  natives  as  a dye.  From  it  is  pre- 


pared the  henna  used  to  stain  the  nails,  ant 
sometimes  the  teeth,  of  the  ladies  of  the 
harem,  &c. 

Laxatives  (Latin  laxo,  to  loosen) . Mild 
Purgatives  (which  see) ; also  Aperients  and 
Cathartics. 

Laxator  Tympani  (Latin  laxo.)  A 
muscle  of  the  tympanum  attached  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus.  See  Ear. 

Lazaretto  (Italian  lazzaretto,  from  laz- 
zaro,  a leper.)  A pest  house,  or  esta- 
blishment tor  facilitating  the  performance 
of  quarantine,  and  particularly  the  purifi- 
cation of  goods  arriving  from  places  infected 
with  the  plague,  fever,  or  other  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases. 

Lead.  This,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
is  one  of  the  softest  and  most  useful  of 
metals,  extensively  applied  to  artistic  and 
scientific  purposes,  but  it  is  not  of  such  ap- 
plication that  we  arc  here  to  speak,  except 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  domestic  economy 
and  the  science  of  health.  Cerussa , or 
Plumbum , is  the  Latin  name  of  the  metal ; 
the  ancients  called  it  Plumbum  nigrum 
(Black  Lead),  to  distinguish  it  from  Tin, 
which  they  called  P.  album  (White  Lead). 
The  Black  Lead  of  our  day  is  Plumbago, 
which  is  a carburet  of  Lead,  chiefly  used 
for  making  pencils;  the  White  Lead  is  pro- 
duced in  the  form  of  flakes,  by  the  action  of 
the  vapour  of  vinegar  on  the  metal;  the 
chief  use  of  this  is  in  painting ; when  dis- 
solved in  acetic  acid  and  crystallized,  it  is 
termed  Sugar  of  Lead:  of' this  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently.  Another  common 
preparation  is  Minium,  or  Bed  Lead,  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  a pigment. 

Preparations  of  Lead  are  used  medi- 
cinally as  astringents,  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  are  also  given  as  anti- 
spasmodics  and  sedatives ; to  check  hcema- 
topsies  and  other  forms  of  bleeding  they  are 
administered,  as  well  as  in  fluxes  of  the 
bowels  and  urino-genital  organs ; and  their 
application  in  the  form  of  lotions,  oint- 
ments, and  plasters,  to  inflamed  surfaces,  is 
commonly  of  great  service.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  preparations 
are  very  poisouous,  and  therefore  unfit  for 
internal  use,  except  under  medical  advice ; 
the  chief  of  these  are  employed  as  under : — 

Acetate  of  Lead  ( Plumbi  acetas)  is  the 
form  generally  adopted  for  internal  use ; it 
is  given  in  hoematemesis,  diarrhoea,  and  dy- 
sentery, in  doses  of  from  3 to  5 grains ; it 
also  forms  astringent  lotions,  injections,  and 
ointments. 

Liacetate  of  Lead  (P.  diacetas ) is  the 
Sugar  of  Lead  before  spoken  of ; in  stroDg 
solution  it  constitutes  Goulard’s  Extract; 


ib 


the  family  doctor: 


in  weaker,  Goulard  Water:  cooling  and 

astringent  lotions  for  inflamed  parts”  col- 
lyria  for  various  opthalmic  affections,  and 
injections  for  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhsoa  are 
made  from  these. 

Carbonate  of  Lead  (P.  car  bonus),  gene- 
rally known  as  White  Lead.  The  powder  is 
mixed  with  lard,  to  form  a cooling  oint- 
ment, and  is  used  dry  as  an  absorbent  and 
astringent. 

Chloride  of  Lead  (P.  chloridtm),  has  been 
used  as  an  astringent  wash  for  cancerous 
ulcers ; it  is  only  applied  locally. 

Iodide  of  Lead  (P.  iodidum).  Sometimes 
given  as  an  alterative  and  resolvent  in 
scrofulous  affections,  in  doses  of  from  | a 
grain  to  3 grains ; is  also  applied  in  the  fo“rm 
of  ointment  to  ulcers  and  tumours  of  an 
indolent  and  strumous  character. 

Nitrate  of  Lead  (P.  nitras),  resembles 
the  acetate  in  its  character ; it  is  the  basis  of 
Ledoyen’s  Disinfecting  Fluid. 

Nitro-sacchate  of  Lead  (P.  nitro-sac- 
charus).  A salt  recommended  by  Dr.  Hos- 
kins, of  Jersey,  as  a solvent  for  urinary 
calculus,  to  be  used  in  solution  as  an  in- 
jection into  the  bladder. 

Semi  - vitrefied  Protoxide  of  Lead  (P. 
oxidum  semi  - vitreum) , commonly  called 
Litharge,  not  used  internally,  but  for  making 
plaisters,  which  are  applied  to  tumours,  in- 
flamed and  diseased  parts  generally,  as  a 
resolvent  and  protector.  This  oxide  is  con- 
tained in  many  cerates,  and  other  local 
applications. 

Tannatc  of  Lead  (P.  tannas ),  makes  a 
good  application  for  sloughing  bed-sores, 
chapped  nipples^  &c.,  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment. In  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  we  find  various 
formulae,  of  which  some  preparation  of  Lead 
forms  the  chief  active  ingredients,  but  only 
one  for  internal  administration— this  is  the 
Opiate  Lead  Pill,  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  inward  bleeding.  Each  pill  should 
contain  3 grains  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  and  § a 
grain  of  Opium. 

The  large  employment  of  Lead  in  the 
manufacture  of  cisterns  and  water-pipes, 
has,  no  doubt,  been  productive  of  much 
serious  mischief ; of  that  which  results  to 
those  who  are  obliged,  frequently,  to  inhale 
Lead  fumes  and  handle  the  metal,  we  have 
already  spoken,  under  the  head  of  Colic 
(which  see). 

We  meet  with  this  metal  in  so  many 
forms  and  combinations,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  imbibing  it  into  the  system. 
It  enters  into  the  glaze  of  earthenware  and 
other  vessels,  and  may  be  partly  dissolved 
in  acid  or  fatty  matters,  especially  when 


new.  With  the  yellow  chromate,  or  the 
white  carbonate  our  confectionery  is  often 
coloured  ; sour  wine  has  been  sweetened 
with  the  oxides,  or  impregnated  with  the 
metal  left  in  the  bottles  in  the  process  of 
cleansing  with  shot ; rum  and  cider  are  apt 
to  contract  Lead  in  the  manufacture ; and  a 
room  newly  painted  with  Lead  colours  will 
give  out,  in  the  drying,  poisonous  vapours, 
those  who  play  with  enamelled  cards  should 
keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  little  children, 
or  their  propensity  for  sucking  everything 
they  lay  hold  of  may  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences ; and  those"  who  use  hair-dyes,  or 
leaden  combs,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
have  an  attack  of  painter’s  colic,  the  result 
of  small  doses  of  Lead  taken  into  the  system. 
When  the  dose  is  large,  there  will  be  almost 
immediately  spasmodic  pains,  followed  by 
vomiting  and  extreme  depression.  In  such 
a case,  Vinegar  should  be  the  first  remedy 
administered,  to  be  followed  up  with  £ a 
drachm  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  warm  water, 
or  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  in  2-drachm  doses. 
The  acid  converts  the  Lead  into  one  of  its 
least  poisonous  salts,  which  is  decomposed 
by  either  of  the  sulphates.  Lead-poison  in 
the.  system,  if  it  has  accumulated  there,  is 
indica  ted  by  a bluish  line  along  the  gums,  at 
their  junction  with  the  teeth. 

Leake’s  Pills  of  Health,  or  Pilulcc 
Salutaria.  A mercurial  preparation,  once 
in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  syphilis ; it 
is  very  similar  in  composition  to  Plummer's 
Pills. 

Leamington-  Waters  are  especially  re- 
commended for  derangements  of  the  sto- 
mach, in  which  there  are  no  inflammatory 
complications ; also  for  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  chronic  gout,  with  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  acne,  and  other  eruptive  diseases. 
The  composition  of  these  waters,  according 
to  a resident  physician,  is  this  Muriate  of 
Soda,  40700  grs. ; Sulphate  of  Soda,  40  398; 
Muriate  of  Lime,  20-561 ; Muriate  of  Mag- 
nesia, 3'266.  The  gases  of  which  they  arc 
composed  are  Carbonic  Acid,  Azote,  and 
Oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of  3-102  cubic 
inches  of  the  first.  0'573  of  the  second,  and 
0 075  of  the  last.  “The  climate  of  Lea- 
mington,” says  the  above  authority,  “is 
more  mild  and  equal  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  inland  watering-places ; it  is  neither 
exposed  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  nor  to  the 
frequent  rains  which  a mountainous  neigh- 
bourhood so  frequently  attract.” 

Leaping  Ague.  The  name  of  a disease 
occurring  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
chief  characteristic  of  which  is  a morbid  de- 
sire to  leap  and  run ; it  is  intermittent,  and 
therefore  called  ague,  but  ought  probably 
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to  be  considered  as  a kind  of  St.  \ itus 

Dance.  . . ,. 

Lebarabgue’s  Solution.  A disinfecting- 
fluid,  consisting  of  Soda  and  Chlorine;  it 
is  analogous  to  the  well-known  bleaching 
liquid,  which  is  a solution  of  Chloride  of 
Lime.  See  Disinfectants. 

Lf.ech  (in  Latin  hirudo , plural  hiru- 
dines).  The  Leeches  are  a family  of  an- 
nulose,  or  red-blooded  worms,  placed  by 
Cuvier  in  the  third  order  of  Annelida,  and 
called  Hirudinidee ; several  species  are 
known  to  us,  but  two  only  are  recognised  as 
fit  for  medical  purposes  in  this  country  ; 
the y are  respectively  known  as  the  “ Brown 
.or  “Spotted,”  and  the  “Green  Leech, 
the  former,  which  is  generally  the  smallest, 
being  considered  the  best.  The  Horse  Leech, 
which  is  a native  of  our  ponds  and  ditches, 
is  sometimes,  'but  not  often,  used ; it  does 
not  bite  well,  and  makes  too  large  a wound 
when  it  does ; (for  a cut  of  this,  see  vol.  1, 
p 86,  under  head  Bdella.)  We  obtain  most 
of  our  Leeches  from  Hamburgh,  where  there 
are  merchants  who  collect  them  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent ; many  of  them 
from  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  In 
France,  leech-breeding  in  tanks,  and  other- 
artificial  reservoirs,  has  lately  been  much 
attended  to ; it  is  found  that  they  are  five 
years  before  they  come  to  a state  ot  matu- 
rity, and  until  "they  do  this  they  are  quite 
unfit  for  medical  purposes.  _ The  general 
appearance  of  this  useful  animal  must  be 
familiar  to  our  readers,  but  few  of  them, 
perhaps,  are  aware  of  those  peculiarities  of 
structure  which  enable  it  to  perform  the 
office  of  blood-sucker,  on  which  its  chief 
utility  depends ; by  the  aid  of  a diagram 
we  will  endeavour  to  explain  this  : 


Let  it  be  understood  that  the  narrow  est  end 
(1)  is  the  sucking  mouth,  the  broa  der  end 
being  the  tail  (2)  this  is  simply  p rovided 
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with  a sucker,  by  which  it  holds  fast  to  any 
object.  The  small  cut  gives  us  a front  view 
of  the  mouth  opened,  exhibiting  the  three 
mandibles  or  jaws  \3),  the  edges  of  which 
are  set  with  minute  teeth;  by  means  of 
these  the  animal  perforates  the  skin  after  it 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  mouth : by  the 
mandibles  it  seems  likely  that  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  kept  apart,  and  they  form  a 
kind  of  tube  through  which  the  blood  passes 
until  the  animal  is  gorged,  when  it  looses 
its  hold  and  drops  of. 

Upon  an  average,  Leeches  are  said  to  take 
about  one  drachm  of  blood  each,  which,  with 
what  flows  after,  may  be  increased  to  \ an 
ounce ; this  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  required  as  to  the  quantity  to 
be  abstracted. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  regulate  the 
flow  very  nicely  by  this  method  of  phle- 
botomy; therefore,  "in  all  cases  where  bleed- 
ing or  cupping  can  be  at  all  conveniently 
performed,  one  or  other  of  these  means 
should  be  resorted  to : when  Leeches  are 
applied,  it  should  be  over  a bone,  against 
which  pressure  can  be  made,  if  necessary, 
to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  never  on  a soft 
part,  such  as  the  neck  or  abdomen ; espe- 
cially with  children,  who  have  sometimes 
died  from  loss  of  blood,  the  flow  of  which 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  stop,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  no  basis  for  the 
application  of  pressure.  The  best  and 
simplest  way  of  applying  Leeches,  is  to  con- 
fine them  to  the  desired  spot  within  an  in- 
verted wine-glass,  through  the  sides  of 
which  it  can  be  seen  when  they  have 
bitten ; a large  pill-box,  which  is  sometimes 
used,  has  not  this  advantage,  and  must  be 
frequently  lifted,  by  which  the  animals  are 
disturbed,  and  bites  sometimes  prevented. 
Putting  them  on  individually,  holding  the 
Leech  by  the  larger  end  in  a towel  or  nap- 
kin, is  a very  tedious  process,  and  letting 
them  crawl  at  will  over  the  surface,  a 
very  uncertain  one  as  to  the  exact  spot 
on  which  they  will  fasten.  If  it  is  to 
such  a part  as  the  interior  of  the  mouth 
from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  extracted, 
a Leech-glass,  shaped  like  that  in  the 
accompanying  cut,  must  be  used  in  this 
manner: — Put  the  Leech,  head-foremost, 
into  the  broader  end  of  the  glass;  it  will 
naturally  slide  to  the  smaller  end,  -which 
must  be  applied  to  the  gum  or  other  dis- 
eased spot,  so  that  the  creature  cannot 
escape,  and  if  at  all  inclined  to  bite  will 
soon  do  so ; the  glass  must  be  kept  in  its 
position  until  the  sucking  is  over,  and  the 
hold  of  the  Leech  is  loosened,  when  it  can 
be  removed  without  any  unpleasant  contact 
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nA0lil1-  Thls  mode  can  also  be 
adopted  with  the  vagina,  or  other  part  near 
the  surface  of  the  body  whence  it  is  de- 
sirable to  abstract  blood. 


bleed  to  death.  Generally,  pressure,  finiilv 
,lnd  J udiciously  applied,  will  be  sufficient. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  leech- 
bites,  after  the  bleeding  has  apparently 


Leeches  are  unable  to  bite  where  the 
skin  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  they  will 
seldom  fix  where  there  are  any  hairs  ■ if 
the  surface  on  which  they  rest  is  not 
smooth  and  soft,  they  will  often  drop  off 
before  they  have  sucked  their  fill,  and  this 
IS  too  likely  to  occur  if  they  are  suffered  to 
depend  from  the  point  of  suction.  When 
they  come  off,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  How  of  blood,  and  to  this  end  a 
hot  bread  or  bran  poultice  should  be  ap- 
phed,  or  if  this  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  moisture,  several  folds  of  linen  made 
quite  hot  and  placed  over  the  bites  will  do  • 
this  should  be  replaced  with  dry  folds  when 
they  become  saturated  with  blood.  In  many 
cases,  however,  and  especially  with  chil- 
dren, the  difficulty  is  to  stop  ‘the  bleeding 
before  it  proves  too  exhausting ; this  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  by  placing  a 
pad  of  lint  over  the  bite,  and  keeping  a 
farm  pressure  on  it  with  the  forefinger  for 
some  minutes,  that  is,  supposing  there  is 
bone  beneath  to  press  upon.  When  the 
flow  seems  arrested,  it  is  best  not  to  remove 
the  pad  at  once,  but  keep  it  in  its  place 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaister.  If  the 
simple  lint  does  not  answer,  try  a pad 
soaked  in  a strong  solution  of  Alum,  and  if 
this  fails,  apply  a pointed  piece  of  Lunar 
Caustic  to  the  bite.  As  a last  resource,  take 
a sewing  needle,  pass  it  through  the  wound 
from  side  to  side,  and  then  twist  cotton  or 
thread' tightly  round  it  in  the  letter  S 
form,  as  represented  above. 

It  has  sometimes  been  found  needful 
to  apply  actual  cautery— a wire  or  skewer 
heated  to  a white  heat.”  These  are  desperate 
expedients,  but  it  is  better  to  resort  to 
them  than  let  a child  or  weakly  person 


stopped,  will  sometimes  burst  out  afresh- 
therefore  children  who  have  been  leeched 
and  put  to  bed  ought  to  be  carefully  watched, 
ft  is  best,  it  possible,  to  avoid  applying 
Leeches  to  a child  towards  night  on  account 
of  this  danger. 

In  persons  predisposed  to  inflammation,  a 
leech-bite  will  sometimes  assume  an  angry 
erysipelatous  appearance.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  considerable  swelling  and  pain  but 
this  is  generally  subdued  by  the  application 
of  Goulard  Lotion. 

Before  applying  a Leech  it  is  best  to  let  it 
crawl  for  a short  time  on  a clean  dry  nap- 
kin  or  towel ; and  if  after  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  it  to  fix,  smear  the  part 


and  sugar  mixed,  and 


with  a “little  milk 

made  rather  warm.  If,  in  “'consequence"  of 
cold,  the  creature  appears  sluggish  and  in- 
active, put  it  into  water  at  a temperature  of 
about  70°,  with  a couple  of  table-spoonsful 
of  poiter  in  it.  Should  it  be  desirable  to 
detach  the  Leech  before  it  has  done  sucking 
do  not  pull  it  off  forcibly,  but  sprinkle  a few 
grains  of  salt  on  its  bead.  The  old  practice 
of  putting  the  creature  when  gorged  into  a 
plate  of  salt,  is  not  a good  one ; the  better 
plan  is  to  immerse  it  in  a solution,  not  very 
strong,  of  this  substance,  and  when  it  has 
thrown  up  as  much  blood  as  it  will,  to 
strip”  it  thoroughly,  bv  holding  the  tail 
end  firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  and  drawing  it  steadily  between 
those  of  the  right,  nearly  up  to  the  head. 

1 Jus  is  a disagreeable  process,  but  it  is  the 
most  effectual  for  cleansing  the  animal,  so 

that  it  may  be  preserved  for  future  use.  It 

should  be  put  into  clean  fresh  water,  which, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  should  be 
changed  twice  a day,  afterwards  every  four 
or  five  days  will  do.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  should  not  be  lower  than  50Q 
u i.i and  ,^le  place  in  which  it  is  kept 
should  be  airy,  and  free  from  strong  odours. 
Ihe  vessel,  a wide-mouthed  jar  or  bottle 
about  half-filled,  with  a little  clean  sand  at 
the  bottom ; the  top  covered  with  a piece  of 
muslin  or  gauze.  Very  pretty  Leech  aquaria) 
are  now  sold  at  a moderate  price.  Of  one  of 
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these  we  give  a cut ; it  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Potter,  of  Farringdon-street,  London,  whose 
stock  of  Leeches  is  the  largest  in  London, 
and  from  whom  every  information  as  to 
quality,  price,  and  mode  of  preserving  these 
useful  animals  may  be  obtained. 


Leeches  which  become  inert,  and  assume 
a knotted  appearance,  should  at  once  be 
removed,  or  they  will  affect  the  whole  stock. 
According  to  l)r.  Christison,  Leeches  that 
have  been  used  may  be  rendered  as  fresh 
and  active  as  ever,  if  a little  White  Sugar  is 
dissolved  in  the  water  into  which  they  are 
put  for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Another 

£lan  which  he  recommends  is  to  put  the 
,eeches  into  a vessel,  with  half  an  inch  of 
sand  at  the  bottom,  containing  water,  with 
two  tea-spoonsful  per  quart  of  French  White 
Wine,  and  to  change  the  liquid  daily  till  the 
fourth  day,  when  pure  water  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted. 

This  authority  further  tells  us  that  “ The 
gorging  of  Leeches  is  a more  common  fraud 
than  the  substitution  of  spurious  species. 
They  are  known  by  being  less  velvety  in 
their  coat,  less  flat  when  pressed,  and  by 
resenting  a little  tumour  when  squeezed 
etween  the  fingers  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  Leeches  that  have  been  used  arc  often 
sold  for  unused,  or  ‘virgin’ Leeches.  These 
are  best  known  by  putting  them  on  a white 
cloth  and  dusting  their  fore-part  with  finely- 
owdered  salt.  If  they  have  been  used 
efore,  in  thirty  seconds  a little  blood  will 
be  emitted,  but  not  a particle  if  the  Leech 
be  quite  fresh.” 

To  know  which  are  the  healthiest  and 
most  vigorous  Leeches,  take  a number  in 
the  hand,  and  gently  close  it  upon  them ; 
select  those  which  contract  themselves  into 
a tolerably  firm  ball,  and  reject  those  which 
are  flabby  and  flaccid. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a Leech 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth  or  nostrils, 


has  crawled  out  of  reach,  and  got  into  th 
stomach,  in  such  a cast!,  a strong  Solutions 
Salt  should  be  swallowed,  or  injected  into  tin 
bowels,  to  kill  the  animal. 

Several  artificial  substitutes  for  Leeches 
have  been  invented,  but  none,  we  believe, 
which  have  fully  answered  the  purpose ; 
one  that  did  so  would  be  extremely  valuable, 
especially  to  emigrants.  The  most  recent, 
and  perhaps  efficient,  invention  of  the  kind 
is  Kidston’s  artificial  Leech,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

Leek.  As  an  article  of  diet,  this  is  too 
heating  and  stimulating  for  most  persons, 
and  is  likely  to  disagree  with  those  of  weak 
digestion  : if  taken  at  all,  Leeks  should  be 
blanched  like  celery,  and  stewed  ; the  fresh 
juice  is  said  to  be  powerfully  diuretic,  and 
lias  been  recommended  for  dissolving  cal- 
culi formed  of  earthy  phosphates.  The 
vapour  of  boiling  water  poured  over  these 
plants,  is  popularly  considered  a remedy  for 
piles ; the  mode  of  application  is  to  cut  up 
the  Leeks,  put  them  in  a bed -pan  or  chamber 
utensil,  pour  on  the  hot  water,  and  let  the 
patient  sit  upon  the  vessel  for  a time.  See 
Allium. 

Leg.  This  term  is  very  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  lower  limb,  from 
the  hip  to  the  ankle,  but  properly  it  belongs 
to  that  portion  only  which  lies  between  the 
knee  and  the  ankle ; it  is  formed  of  two 
bones,  the  tibia , and  the  fibula,  the  upper 
broad  portion  of  the  former  only  forming 
art  of  the  knee  joint,  but  the  lower  ends  of 
oth  being  required  in  the  formation  of  the 
ankle-joint.  The  following  cut  represents 
a front  view  of  the  bones  of  the  right  leg : — 
1 is  the  shaft  of  the  tibia ; 2 and  3 its  inner 
and  outer  tuberosity ; 4,  spinous  process ; 
5,  tubercle ; 6,  internal  and  sub-cutaneous 
surface  of  the  shaft;  7,  lower  extremity; 
8,  internal  maliolus ; 9,  shaft  of  the  fibula  ; 
10  and  11,  its  upper  and  lower  extremities; 
the  latter  shewing  the  extension  called  the 
internal  maliolus,  similar  to  that  of  the 
opposite  tibia,  the  sharp  border  between 
1 and  6 being  the  ci'est  of  the  latter  bone. 
Fractures  of  these  bones  together  or  sepa- 
rately are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  (see 
Fractures)  ; and  dislocations  may  take  place 
at  either  extremity  (see  Dislocations).  We 
have,  however,  here  spoken  only  of  the 
bony  structure  or  skeleton  of  the  Leg,  which 
requii-es  filling  up  with  the  muscular  and 
other  tissues,  which  go  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  shapely  and  useful  limbs  of  the 
human  body.  In  the  next  cut,  like 
the  last,  from  Wilson,  will  bo  seen  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  muscles  by 
which  its  various  movements  are  effected. 
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me  call,  and  arrangement  of  the  superficial 


muscles,  which  only  can  be  here  exhibited : 
— 1 is  termed  by  anatomists  the  quad- 
riceps extensor  which  is  inserted  into  the 
patella  or  knee  cap ; it  rests  on  the  tendon 
of  the  rectus,  and  has  the  vastus  internus 
and  externus  on  either  side  of  it ; 2 is  the 
sub-cutaneous  that  is  underskin  surface 
of  the  tibia ; 3 is  the  muscle  called  tibialis 
anticus  j 4 the  extensor  longus  digitorum ; 
5.  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  tlie  latter  of 
which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalange  of  the  great  toe  ; 6,  7,  and  8,  are 
the  peroneus  tertius}  longus,  and  brevis 
three  muscles  by  which  several  important 
movements  of  the  leg  and  foot  are  effected ; 
9 9 are  the  borders  of  the  soleus  muscle  • 
10,  part  of  the  inner  swelling  of  the gastro- 
enemius , that  thick  muscular  part  of  the  leg 
commonly  termed  the  calf ; 1 1 the  extensor 
brevis  digitorum , the  tendon  in  front 
of  which  is  that  of  peroneus  tertius, 
while  that  behind  it  pertains  to  the 
peroneus  brevis.  These  are  some  of 
the  principal  superficial  muscles ; there 
are  others  which  lie  beneath  them,  and 
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general  structure  and  arrangement  being 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  above  diagrams 
and  explanations  for  all  the  necessary  pur- 
poses of  our  work.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned. dislocations  and  fractures  as  among 
the  injuries  to^vhich  the  Leg  is  subject ; its 
diseases  are  those  common  to  most  parts  of 
the  body  (see  Foot).  One  affection  peculiar 
to  the  limb  is  what  is  termed  White  Leg— 
in  scientific  language  Fhlegmatia  dolens, 
which  attacks  delicate  women  shortly  after 
delivery ; it  commences  with  Jpains  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  abdomen ; this  extends 
to  the  groin,  and  thence  down  the  thighs, 
which  gradually  become  tense  and  swollen, 
the  skin  assuming  a smooth,  shining  ap- 
peal ance,  with  a tendency  to  pit  on 
pressure ; this  soon  extends  down  the  legs. 


The  constitutional  symptoms  are,  white- 
coated  tongue,  quick  weak  pulse,  great  thirst 
loss  of  appetite,  and  restlessness.  Gradually 
the  swelling  of  the  limbs  subsides,  and  there 
is  a formation  of  matter  in  various  parts 
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with  a copious  discharge,  which  exhausts 
the  strength  of  the  patient. 

Treatment.  At  first,  Leeches  applied  to 
the  groin,  and  the  administration  of  Calomel 
and  Opium,  in  small  doses,  say  1 grain  of 
the  first,  and  J a grain  of  the  second,  about 
every  four  hours,  with  a Saline  draught ; 
or,  envelope  the  whole  of  the  thigh  and 
upper  part  of  the  leg  in  a warm  Bran, 
or  Linseed  poultice,  or  a wrapper  of  carded 
wool  or  cotton,  in  the  latter  case  previously 
rubbing  in,  gently,  a little  Spirit  of  Turpen- 
tine. The  diet  must  be  low  at  first,  but 
when  the  febrile  symptoms  and  swelling 
have  subsided  it  may  be  generous.  In  the 
exhaustive  stage  of  the  disease,  Quinine  will 
be  of  service,  and  when  it  becomes  chronic, 
carriage  exercise,  sunshine,  air,  and  warm 
salt-water  bathing,  will  generally  prove 
efficacious. 

Legumine  (Latin  legumin,  pulse).  A 
kind  of  fecula,  similar  to  starch,  obtained 
from  peas  and  beans,  and  other  plants  of  the 
order  Leguminosce. 

Leeposychia  (Greek  leipo,  to  leave,  and 
psyke,  the  soul).  A term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  syncope,  which  Galen  called  Apo- 
psychia;  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Leipo- 
thymia  of  Sauvages.  See  Fainting , Syn- 
cope. 

Lem. \i ax  Earth  is  sometimes  alluded  to 
by  ancient  writers,  as  an  antidote  to  poison 
and  the  plague ; it  was  a mineral  found  in 
the  island  of  Lenmos,  which  from  its  being 
cut  into  pieces,  and  stamped  with  an  im- 
pression, was  also  called  spnragide,  from  the 
Greek  sphragos,  a seal. 

Lemon.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  which 
botanists  call  Citrus  Communis , as  all  know, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  sick-room  luxuries 
which  we  possess  ; it  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  Europe ; if  good,  it  will  have 
a tolerably  smooth  and  thin  rind,  a sharp  re- 
freshing taste,  and  a delicious  aromatic 
odour.  The  acidity  in  the  juice  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  Citric  acid  (which  see 
under  the  head  of  Acids)  ; this  is  the  most 
agreeable  acid  wherewith  to  make  efferves- 
cing draughts  (see  Beverages) ; but  it  is  ex- 
pensive, and,  therefore,  not  so  commonly 
used  as  the  Tartaric  acid.  Until  recently, 
the  chief  medical  use  of  Lemon-juice  was 
in  Scurvy,  in  which  it  is  not  only  a curative 
medicine,  but  actually  a preventive ; those 
who  undertake  long  sea  voyages,  should, 
therefore,  not  fail  to  provide  themselves  with 
this  valuable  anti-scorbutic ; it  may  now  be 
obtained  at  a moderate  price  of  most  confec- 
tioners and  foreign  fruit  dealers,  especially 
in  large  sea-port  towns.  The  best  way  to 


preserve  it  for  keeping,  is  to  add  to  it  about 
one-tenth  of  Spirits  of  Wine  ; this  coagu- 
lates the  gummy  matter,  which  would  be 
likely  to  cause  fermentation,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  separated  from  the  clear  juice 
by  straining.  A little  of  it  should  be  taken 
every  day  when  away  at  sea,  when  fresh 
vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  and  salt  pro- 
visions are  much  taken ; lime-juice  is  often 
used  as  a substitute,  because  cheaper,  but 
lias  not  so  good  an  effect. 


Recently,  Lemon  juice  has  been  employed 
as  a remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism  with 
great  success;  the  dose  is  £ ounce  every 
half  hour  on  an  empty  stomach;  besides 
being  antiscorbutic  and  antiseptic,  it  is,  in 
large  doses  like  the  above,  tonic  and  dia- 
phoretic. Lemon  peel  is  also  slightly  tonic 
as  well  as  aromatic  and  stomachic ; it  forms, 
with  Orange  peel,  an  ingredient  in  the 
Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian ; dried  and 
grated,  it  imparts  a pleasant  taste  to  pastry, 
&c.,  as  every  housewife  knows;  for  this 
purpose,  however,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
confectionery,  the  Essence  of  Lemon  is  com- 
monly used’;  this,  when  not  diluted  with 
turpentine,  as  it  too  often  is,  forms  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  perfumes,  and  refresh- 
ing of  flavours. 

The  “ Salt  of  Lemons,”  commonly  used 
for  taking  ink-stains,  and  iron-moulds  out 
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of  linen,  is  wronglj  named ; there  is  nothing 
of  Lemon  in  its  composition ; its  most  active 
component  is  Oxalic  Acid — a strong  poison. 
(See  Acids.) 

Lemon  Whey  may  he  made  by  pouring 
very  gradually  into  boiling  Milk  as  much 
Lemon  juice  as  will  suffice  to  curdle  it; 
when  required  for  use,  dilute  with  hot 
water,  and  sweeten  with  lump  sugar. 

Lemonade  of  excellent  quality  may  be 
made  thus: — Pare  two  tolerably  sized 
Lemons  as  thin  as  possible ; take  half  the 
rind  of  one,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  hot 
water,  and  let  it  stand  for  about  three  hours : 
then  squeeze  into  a large  jug  the  juice  of 
the  peeled  Lemons,  with  2 ounces  of  Lump 
Sugar,  pour  on  that  a pint  of  hot  water,  and, 
when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  the  two 
liquids  together;  when  cool  it  is  fit  for 
drinking. 

To  make  Concentrated  Lemonade , take 
2 pounds  of  Loaf  Sugar,  break  it  up,  and 
pour  on  it  a pint  of  cold  water ; let  it  heat 
gradually,  until  it  boils  and  is  converted 
into  syrup ; add,  while  hot,  1 drachm  of 
Essence  of  Lemon,  and  -1  ounce  of  Citric 
Acid ; a tablespoonful  of"  this,  added  to  a 
tumbler  of  water,  makes  a very  pleasant 
drink. 

Leniceps.  An  instrument  lately  invented 
for  the  extraction  of  the  child  in  difficult 
labour ; it  differs  from  the  ordinary  forceps 
in  being  very  short,  and  by  the  branches 
locking  upon  a transverse  handle,  so  that  it 
can  be  folded  up  in  a small  compass.  One 
advantage  of  this  invention  is,  that  being 
of  smaller  size  it  does  not  frighten  the 
mother,  like  the  old  fashioned  instrument ; 
and  another,  that  it  acts  very  gently  on  the 
child,  hence  its  name  leniceps , in  contra- 
distinction to  forceps. 

Leniently.  (Latin,  lenis , to  assuage). 
Medicines  which  have  the  effect  of  allaying 
irritation. 

Lenitives  (Latin  lento,  gentle).  Purga- 
tives which  act  in  a gentle  manner,  and 
which,  from  being  combined  with  warm 
stomachics,  have  a soothing  effect ; the  most 
common  example  we  can  name  of  the  class 
of  aperients  is  the  Lenitive  Electuary,  or  as 
we  now  call  it,  Confection  of  Senna.  &ee 
Confections , also  Senna. 

Tens  (Latin  lens,  lentis,  a bean).  Pro- 
perly a small,  roundish  glass,  shaped  like 
a lentil  or  bean ; the  term  in  anatomy  is 
applied  to  the  crystalline  humour  of 'the 
Lye  (which  see). 

Short-sightedness  is  occasioned  by  too 
great  a convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
causing  a convergence  of  the  rays  of  light 
at  a point,  before  they  fall  upon  the  retina ; 


and,  to  correct  this,  a concave  glass  is  re- 
quired. Long-sightedness  arises  from  too 
great  a concavity  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
rays  do  not  converge  to  a point,  before  they 
have  passed  the  retina ; for  this  a convex 
glass  is  required.  See  Sight,  Spectacles. 

Lenticula,  or  Lentigo,  so  called  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  lentil  seeds,  is  another 
name  for  Epheliuni,  or  the  little  yellow  spots 
on  the  skin  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  See  Freckles. 

Lenticular.  A term  applied  to,  1,  a 
ganglion  of  the  head  situated  on  the  ex- 
ternal sac  of  the  optic  nerve ; 2,  a variety 
of  true  Cataract  (which  see),  and  Eye. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  instrument 
employed  for  removing  the  irregularities  of 
bone'  from  the  edges  of  the  perforation  made 
on  the  cranium  by  the  trephine,  in  the 
opei’ation  of  Trepanning  (which  see). 

Lentil.  This  is  one  of  the  leguminous 
plants  _ cultivated  for  food ; its  scientific 
name  is  Ervum  Lens;  it  is  eaten  all  over 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  East,  and  in 
Egypt.  The  flour  of  Lentils  is  considered 
very  wholesome,  and  Dr.  Playfair  found 


that  it  contained  more  nitrogenous  matter 
than  any  other  pea  or  bean  meal,  and  con- 
sequently more  nutriment.  The  Hindoos, 
it  is  said,  always  take  Lentils,  in  addition  to 
their  rice,  when  engaged  in  laborious  work. 
The  substances  sold  under  the  name  of 
Ecvelenta  and  Ervalenta  Ar alien,  are  com- 
posed wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  this  flour. 

Lentor  (Latin  lentus,  clammy).  The 
viscidity  or  clamminess  of  a fluid,  especially 
of  an  exudation  in  the  skin,  is  sometimes  so 
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called.  Lentor  of  the  Blood  is  that  viscidity 
of  the  vital  fluid  to  which  Boerhaave  ascribed 
the  existence  of  fever ; it  was  his  theory  that 
whatever  would  change  this  supposed  viscid 
state  of  the  blood  into  a thinner,  that  is  a 
more  natural  or  healthy  state,  would  destroy 
fever ; hence  the  terms  attenuants , diluents, 
humectants , which  we  find  so  frequently  in 
the  works  of  all  medical  writers  who  believed 
in  this  theory7,  and  sought  to  dissolve  the 
tenacity  of  the  blood  by  such  means ; medi- 
cines of  an  opposite  character,  too,  which 
were  meant  to  render  the  blood  thicker, 
were  called  inspissants. 

Leontiasis.  A designation  of  the  tuber- 
cular kind  of  Elephantiasis  (which  see) . 

Leontodox  Taraxacum  (Greek  leon\  a 
lion,  and  odons,  a tooth).  The  common 
plant  called  Dandelion,  Bent  de  Leon , or 
Bcnsleonis  (see  Taraxacum).  The  botanical 
name  of  the  March  Dandelion  is  Leontodon 
Palustre. 

Lepidosis  (Greek  lepis,  a scale).  An 
efflorescence  of  scales  over  different  parts  of 
the  body,  often  thickening  into  crusts,  some- 
times called  Scale-shin.  This  is,  probably, 
identical  with 

Lepra  or  Leprosy,  that  ancient  disease 
of  which  we  read  in  Scripture,  and  which, 
if  met  with  at  all  in  this  country,  is  in  a 
very  mitigated  form.  The  Leprosy  of  the 
Greeks  appears  to  have  been  a scaly  disease 
of  the  skin,  occurring  generally  in  circular 
patches ; three  distinct  species  of  it  are  men- 
tioned : — L.  vulgaris , L.  alphoidis , and 
I.  nigricans,  Common,  White,  and  Black 
Lepra.  That  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have 
been  characterized  chiefly  by  whiteness  of 
the  hair,  and  depression  of  the  skin,  which 
was  covered  with  white  horny  crusts  or 
scales.  The  Greek  writers  term  this  lessee, 
the  Arabian  haras;  with  Celsus  it  was  a 
species  of  vitilego,  or,  at  all  events,  a bad 
form  of  Leprosy.  That  this  disease  was  at 
one  time  prevalent  in  our  own  country,  we 
may  infer  from  the  mention  made  of  the 
existence  of  Leper  Hospitals.  We  have  traces 
of  one  founded  by  Bishop  Gundulph  yet  re- 
maining at  Rochester,  in  Kent,  and  the  sites 
of  others  can  be  pointed  out.  The  disease, 
probably7,  first  came  to  us  from  Palestine; 
but  this  does  not  much  concern  our  present 
subject,  which  is  the  milder  form  of  Leprosy 
which  is  presented  to  us  for  treatment  in 
the  present  day  in  England. 

This  we  find  to  be  a scaly  eruption  of 
the  skin,  consisting  of  circular  patches  of 
various  sizes,  having  depressed  centres  and 
raised  edges  ; these  patches  first  appear  on 
the  angles  of  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  then 
gradually  extend  over  all  the  other  parts  of 


the  hody,  except  the  face  and  hands.  The 
several  distinct  blotches  by  which  Lepra  al- 
ways extends  rarely  exceed  a range  in  size 
from  the  circumference  of  a shilling  to  that 
of  a lialfcrown : sometimes  these  join  at  the 
margins,  and  so  extend  over  a very  con- 
siderable space.  When  the  patches  are 
smooth,  white,  and  of  long  standing,  it  is 
called  White  or  Dead  Leprosy7.  _ When 
they  are  of  a livid  or  coppery  hue,  it  is  the 
result  of  syphilis,  aud  called  Syphilitic 
Leprosy.  Green  says  that  “It  is  not  a 
contagious  disease,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  hereditary ; it  is  one  of  frequent 
occurrence,  though  not  generally7  formida- 
ble, and  may  exist  in  scattered  patches  for  a 
long  time.  When  the  eruption  is  very  co- 
pious, and  when  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  body  is  encased,  as  it  were,  in  a sort 
of  scaly  armour,  the  functions  of  the  skin 
are  interrupted  in  a degree  incompatible 
with  health,  and  the  lungs  and  kidneys  are 
then  required  to  do  a double  office.” 

Treatment.  If  not  a very  formidable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a very 
obstinate  disease : the  only  local  applica- 
tions which  are  at  all  serviceable  are  Alka- 
line and  Sulphur  Baths  : a quarter  of  a 
ound  of  Carbonate  of  Soda;  or  the  same  of 
ulphuret  of  Potash,  put  into  a sufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water  for  a bath,  is  about 
the  right  proportion.  One  of  these  should 
be  used  two  or  three  times  a week,  or  the 
skin  sponged  daily7  with  a similar  solution 
will  do,  changing  from  one  to  the  other  oc- 
casionally, and  taking  about  once  a week  a 
tepid  water  bath.  Some  recommend  a 
lotion  composed  as  under,  to  be  regularly 
applied  every  night  with  a soft  brush  or 
piece  of  sponge : — Chloride  of  Zinc,  12 
grains;  Glycerine,  1 ounce;  Rose  Water, 
II  ounces.  The  constitutional  treatment 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  patient’s 
general  health,  ’ habit  of  body,  &c. ; if 
strong  and  plethoric,  a course  of  saline  pur- 
gatives, with  an  alterative,  such  as  Plum- 
mer’s Pill,  5 grains,  every  other  night  or  so, 
and  spare  diet;  if  weakly  and  thin,  a gene- 
rous diet  and  tonics  may  be  required:  in 
either  case  Ilydriodide  of  Potash,  with  De- 
coction of  Sarsaparilla,  3 grains  of  the 
former,  with  4 ounces  of  the  latter,  twice  a 
day,  will  be  serviceable.  If  the  disease  is 
obstinate,  recourse  may  be  had  to  Fowler’s 
Solution  of  Arsenic,  which  should  be  taken  in 
full  doses,  and  regularly,  until  it  produces 
redness  of  the  eyes,  when  the  dose  must  be 
gradually  diminished.  But  this  remedy7 
should  be  only  given  under  medical  super- 
intendence. The  Harrowgate  Waters  will 
be  serviceable  in  Lepra  if  taken  on  the  spot. 
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Dr._  Kingslake  states  “that  several  cases 
which  had  resisted  every  other  treatment 
have  been  cured  by  taking  10  drops  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid  three  times  a day  in  -i-  a pint  of 
water,  and  bathing  the  part  with  a solu- 
tion of  h a drachm  of  the  acid  in  a pint  of 
water. 

r,  L^ion  (Latin  Icesio,  from  Iccdo  to  hurt). 
This  is  a term  used  in  pathology  to  signify 
any  kind  of  wound  or  bodily  injury. 

Lethargy  (Greek  lethe,  forgetfulness, 
(trgia,  inactivity).  A state  of  lethargy  is 
one  of  profound  and  continuous  sleep ; it 
is  the  slightest  form  of  coma,  and  has  been 
sometimes  termed  cataphora.  This  seizure 
or  affection  nearly  approaches  apoplexy  in 
character,  and,  like  this  disease,  may  arise 
from  an  over  fulness  of  blood;  or  from  a 
deficiency  of  circulation  in  the  brain,  owing 
to  nervous  exhaustion ; or  to  a diseased  state 
of  the  organ.  Other  causes  may  bring  on 
Lethargy,  such  as  an  impure  or  poisoned 
state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  which  pre- 
cedes an  attack  of  bilious  or  British  cholera 
or  diarrhoea,  or  is  occasioned  by  suppression 
of  the  urine.  Then,  again,  it  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  action  of  narcotic 
drugs,  or  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  The 
treatment  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  cause,  which  should  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  a medical  man,  otherwise  the 
remedies  given  may  rather  tend  to  increase 
the  evil.  See  Apoplexy , Bile,  Debility , 
Intoxication , Languor , §e. 

Lettuce.  This  is  a well-known  edible 
plant  which  is  very  generally  used,  and 
agrees  with  most  persons  well,  although 
with  some  persons,  like  all  uncooked  vege- 
tables, it  disorders  the  stomach.  All  the 
cultivated  varieties  have  originated  from 
Lactuca  Sativa,  a plant  which  has  never 
yet  been  found  in  a wild  state,  it  is  there- 
fore, considered  to  be  but  another  form  of 
some  species  altered  by  cultivation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lettuce,  generally, 
exercises  a cooling  and  soothing  effect  upon 
the  system,  which  is  not  owing  so  much  to 
any  narcotic  power  it  possesses,  as  to  the  great 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  fluid  which  it 
contains.  The  Wild  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
Virum,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain; it  is  very  milky,  has  a strong 
disagreeable  odour,  like  that  of  Opium,  and 
a bitter  acrid  taste.  It  yields  a bitter  prin- 
ciple and  a peculiar  Acid  Resin,  Caoutchouc, 
Wax,  Gum,  Alkali,  and  Alkaline  Salts; 
from  both  this  and  the  Garden  Lettuce, 
although  moi-e  from  this,  is  obtained  a 
bitter  crystalline  substance  called  Lacturin , 
or  Lactucerine , or  Lactucinc , soluble  inAlco- 
hol  and  boiling  Water,  scarcely  so  in  cold 


Water,  and  not  at  all  in  either  without 
alkaline  re-action : this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  active  principle  to  which  attention  was 
first  called  by  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  recommended  it  as  a substitute  for 
Opium,  the  anodyne  properties  of  which  it 
is  said  to  possess,  without  being  followed  by 
the  same  injurious  effects;  that  it  has  the 
same  anodyne  properties  as  Opium,  is 
doubted  by  many,  or  if  so,  it  is  in  a much 
milder  degree ; it  has  never  come  into 
extensive  use.  In  England  we  also 
find  the  Prickly  Lettuce  L.  Scariola, 
which  possesses  the  same  properties  as 
the  above.  Another  species,  L.  Taraxaci- 
folia , a native  of  Guiana,  is  much  used  by 
the  Negroes  as  a salad  plant,  and  also  as 
an  opiate.  In  France  a water  is  distilled 
from  Lettuce,  which  is  taken  as  a mild 
sedative.  The  French  people  also  use  the 
fresh  leaves  of  the  plant,  boiled  in  water, 
as  a cataplasm. 

Leucine  (Greek  leukos , white).  A name 
applied  by  Braconnet  to  a peculiar  white 
principle  obtained  from  muscle.  By  Nitric 
Acid  it  is  converted  into  a crystalline  acid 
called  Nitro-lcucic. 

Leu coma  (Greek  leukos).  A term  ap- 
plied to  a white  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the 
slightest  form  of  which  is  termed  nebula , 
(haziness) ; and  a small  patch  or  speck, 
macula  ; the  affection  is  popularly  known 
as  “Film,”  scientifically  as  Albugo  (which 
see,  and  Eye).  From  the  same  root  as  the 
above  we  have  also  the  term  Lcuce,  a name 
for  Leprosy  (which  see). 

Leucopathia.  The  Albino  state  ; a de- 
viation from  the  natural  colour  which  was 
first  observed  in  Africa — the  individuals 
affected  with  it  being  termed  Leuc-ccthiopcs, 
or  White  Negroes ; this  phenomena  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  pigmentary  deposit 
under  the  skin  which  imparts  its  colour. 
In  consequence  of  the  inability  to  bear 
strong  light  manifested  by  the  Albinos,  the 
Dutch  called  those  whom  they  met  with  in 
J ava,  kukker-bakkers,  or  cockroaches,  which 
run  about  only  in  the  dark.  There  is  also 
another  term  from  this  Greek  root,  viz. 
Leucophlegmatia,  which  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a dropsical  habit. 

Leucoriukea  (Greek  leukos,  and  rheo  to 
flow).  Literally  a white  discharge,  and  ap- 
plied to  that  from  the  vagina,  its  source 
being  either  that  organ  itself,  or  the  uterus. 
This  affection  is  popularly  known  as  “the 
Whites ;”  it  has  also  been  variously  termed 
fluor  albus,  Jluor  muliebris , and  les  Jleurs 
blanches,  the  latter  being  the  French  name. 

“ Of  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females  ” 
says  Dr.  Ash  well,  “ there  is  none  so  com- 
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mon.  Few  married  women,  particularly  if 
they  are  mothers,  escape  its  attacks;  very 
generally  this  troublesome  discharge  is  as- 
sociated with  general  debility,  especially  if 
it  has  continued  profuse  for  any  length  of 
time ; hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  it  at  the  commence- 
ment ; for  if  neglected,  it  may  seriously 
impair  the  constitution,  and  grow  from  a 
comparatively  mild  affection  into  an 
inveterate  and  dangerous  disease.” 

The  causes  of  this  discharge  are  over 
exertion  of  the  uterine  organs,  irritation  of 
the  rectum  from  loaded  and  constipated 
bowels ; it  may  also  be  brought  on  by 
diarrhoea,  piles,  worms,  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  or  of  the  nervous  system ; weak- 
ness too  is  a cause  of  Fluor  albus,  as  well  as 
a consequence  of  its  long  continuance ; con- 
finement in  a warm  atmosphere,  luxurious 
living,  and  chlorosis  must  likewise  be  num- 
bered among  its  exciting  causes. 

We  can  generally  distinguish  this  disease 
frem  gonorrhoea,  oy  the  absence  of  local 
irritation  and  swelling  of  the  external  parts, 
and  the  glands  of  the  groin  ; also  by  the  dis- 
charge being  less  regular  and  copious. 

In  Leucorrhcca,  this  is  commonly  at  first 
white  and  pellucid ; or  it  may  be  opaque  and 
thick,  coming  away  now  and  then  in  lumps ; 
after  awhile  the  colour  will  perhaps  change 
to  green,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  sometimes 
it  will  become  very  acrid,  causing  abrasion 
and  smarting  on  passing  the  urine  : in  this 
stage  it  is  apt,  especially  during  pregnancy, 
to  cause  a gleety  discharge  from  the  urethra, 
of  one  having  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
patient.  Ere  long,  if  the  disease  is  not 
checked,  we  get  great  local  irritation,  and 
constitutional  disturbances ; there  will  pro- 
bably be  costive  bowels,  pains  in  the  loins, 
and  back,  great  lassitude,  with  nervous  and 
hysterical  affections.  Menstruration,  too, 
will  be  irregular,  at  one  time  being  alto- 
gether suspended,  and  at  another  too 
abundant. 

Treatment.  If  the  patient  is  of  full 
habit,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  to  abstract  some  blood  by 
cupping,  or  leeches  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back.  Saline  aperients  should  be  taken, 
a spare  diet  observed ; local  ablutions  prac- 
tised threo  or  four  times  a day,  using  occa- 
sionally a Decoction  of  Poppies  for  the  pur- 
pose; the  hip  bath,  and  an  injection  of 
Goulard  Water,  with  a scruple  of  Powdered 
Opium  in  each  pint,  will  also  be  found 
serviceable. 

The  recumbent  position  should  be  pre- 
served, as  much  as  possible,  and  the  parts 
kept  cool;  the  practice  of  wrapping  them 


up  in  napkins  is  objectionable,  as  it  heats 

and  weakens  them.  .,  . 

Local  treatment  will  be  of  little  avail  in 
cases  of  long  standing,  unless  the  general 
health  be  attended  to.  To  keep  the  bowels 
gentlv  open,  take  Compound  Rhubarb  rii  , 
o grains,  as  often  as  required,  and  to 
strengthen  and  cool  the  system,  a mixture 
like  the  following Sulphate  of  Iron,  1/ 
grains;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  1 drachm; 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  4 drachms ; Pepper- 
mint, or  Cinnamon  Water,  12  ounces : take 
two  tablespoonsful  twice  or  thrice  a day.  _ln 
obstinate  cases,  there  should  be  an  injection 
into  the  vagina  of  a solution  of  Alum  and 
Sulphate  of  Zinc,  3 drachms  of  the  former, 
and  1 drachm  of  the  latter,  to  a pint  ol 
Water ; 3 or  4 ounces  to  be  thrown  up,  while 
the  patient  lies  with  the  hips  rather  ele- 
vated ; this  position  to  be  retained  for  some 
time,  with  the  parts  covered  by  a napkin  oi 
sponge,  so  that  the  fluid  may  be  kept  in. 
If  there  is  itching  and  irritation  of  the 
parts,  it  may  be  allayed  by  an  injection 
composed  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  2 drachms, 
in  a quart  of  Bran  tea  or  Poppy  decoction. 
If  the  simple  Alum  and  Zinc  injection  proves 
ineffectual,  add  a drachm  of  Powdered  Ca- 
techu to  each  pint,  or  use  decoction  of  Gak 
Bark  as  a vehicle  for  the  above  salts.  \\  hen 
there  is  much  debility,  with  suppressed  or 
scanty  menstruration,  preparations  of  Iron 
as  the  above  mixture,  with  Compound  Steel 
Pills,  or  some  compound  of  Canada  Balsam, 
3 grains,  and  \ a grain  of  Quinine,  or  the 
latter  substance  4 a drachm,  with  dilute 
Sulphuric  Acid,  1 drachm,  in  6 ounces  oi 
Gentian  or  Cascarilla ; a tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Should  there 
be  profuse  menstruration,  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  be  effectual  as  the  Iron  and  Acid 
Mixture,  with  or  without  the  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels.  Mustard  poultices  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  or  stimulant  liniments,  rubbed 
well  in  every  night,  for  a time,  will  often 
prove  useful ; and  when  there  is  pain  in  the 
back,  or  headache  arising  from  the  stoppage 
of  a copious  discharge,  it  may  be  relieved  by 
dry  cupping  on  the  loins,  or  three  or  foui 
leeches,  or  small  blisters. 

Women,  who  are  likely  to  have  Leucorr- 
ha;a,  should  avoid  all  predisposing  causes  of 
the  disease;  such  are  wines  and  other  stimu- 
lants, and  hot  tea  or  other  slops,  taken  in 
large  quantities  : luxurious  living  and  sen- 
sual indulgences  of  all  kinds,  especially 
much,  sexual  intercourse,  and  anything 
which  has  a tendency  to  enervate  and  en- 
feeble the  frame.  Early  rising  and  regular 
open  air  exercise  | warm  and  comfortable 


whfl1  Hm’  ^00li  ,and  tonic  medicines, 
Wvth  A3e  °f  shower  bath  and  sea- 
bathing; these  will  prove  the  best  prevent- 

Levator  (Latin  levo,  to  lift  up).  A 
muscle  which  raises  any  part;  its  antago- 
nist is  called  a Depressor. 

/J^IGATI^  (LAtin  lmvirJ°,  to  polish,  from 
Icn  is,  smooth) . A process  employed  for  re- 

ea^t  lS  <and  metallic  substances  to  a 
smooth  and  even  state  : it  is  performed  with 

1,  1UU  ei  °c11  a 8Vlb  of  stone  or  marble  and 

U5,e  of  a duid  i11  the  process  makes  it 
aifler  from  tituration. 

A tenn  used  for  a solution  of 

LEYDrx  Iar  S°mpimeS  called  Lixivium, 
nff  f v J ’ C !r  Phial,  so  called  from 

eitv  SCTS,  UiVlu°  be^n  first  exhibited  in  the 
city  of  Leyden,  ibis  is  a cylindrical  °dass 
vessel,  coated  up  to  a certain  height  inside 
and  out  with  tinfoil,  or  some  conducting 
substance,  so  that  every  point  of  both  sides 

nic^JlT^ay  be  br°ll-ht  iut0  C0Ill,nu- 
mcation  at  the  same  moment:  a combina- 

fm™  °1'  Pllials  constitutes  one 

frSty).  ^ eleCtnCal  buttery.  (See  Elec- 

^ ? »Je  be  re  a cut  of  a single  jar.  It 
the7 in6  f CSm  iud  a?  a mcre  plate  of  glass  in 
WJ-  on°T’tf?r  ithe  convenience  ofhand- 

Iin0  , an  electrical  excitement  is  produced 

nfir^elem6’  fUU  -S?*8  operates  on  the  che- 
mical elements  within  the  substance  of  the 

glass,  just  as  though  it 
were  a plate  of  air,  or  a 
plate  ot  fluid  in  a gal- 
vanic combination ; and 
the  opposite  side  has  a 
similarly  opposite  ex- 
citement, a?  acid  and 
akaline,  called  positive 
and  negative;  and  the 
excitement  continued 
by  a metal  surface,  from 
side  to  side,  produces,  when  within  a small 
distance,  an  explosive  restoration  of  the  two 
disturbed  sides,  considered  either  as  acid 
and  alkaline,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  sup- 
porter and  combustible. 

A vacuum  produced  in  a phial  of  this 
sort  has  been  called  the  Leyden  vacuum. 

Lexipharmics  (Greek  lexo,  to  prevent 
and  pharmakon,  poison) . Medicines  which 
resist  or  destroy  the  power  of  Poisons  (which 
see). 

Lichen  (in  Greek  leichen) . In  medical 
science  this  term  stands  for  a papillar,  cuta- 
neous eruption,  sometime  called  a Lichenous 
rash.  It  is  attended  with  a sense  of  tingling 
and  a prickly  heat,  like  that  caused  by  the 
stingingofnettles.  Hence  we  have  the  name 


Sp5'ia])piiedl  t0  one  of  its  forms,  of 
A tttle  Rash  (which  see) . Scientifically  this 
Itash  is  calleii  Z.  urticus;  another  variety  is 
the  Prickly  Heat  of  the  Tropics  (L.  fro- 
«•.  (Je.e  LI  eat.)  Other  varieties  are  the 
Simple,  Hair,  Clustered,  and  Livid  Lichens 
l)ol.aris,  circumscriptus , and 
W-  Tbere  is  also  a kind  described  by 
M.  Biett  under  the  name  of  Spiral  Lichen 
Y’  sPirahs),  and  what  is  sometimes  called 

Sltfjv  (L.ayaricus)-  as  well  as 
the  l ooth  flash,  or  Led  or  White  Gum,  to 
which  infants  are  liable.  This  is  the  L 
stropidatus  of  writers  on  Skin  Diseases 
(winch  see). 

Lichen,  in  Botany,  is  the  name  of  an  ex- 
dl vision  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
constituting  a genus  in  the  order  Alqce  in 
the  Lmmean  system,  but  now  forming  a 
distinct  natural  order  called  Lichenacece. 

1 lie  general  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants 
is  that  of  a thin,  flat  crust,  spread  over  rocks 
and  the  bark  of  trees.  Sometimes  they 
spung  from  the  ground,  and  shoot  out  tiny 
branches  like  miniature  shrubs ; and  some- 
times they  appear  as  a mere  gelatinous  mass, 
oi  a fine  powdery  substance.  Among  them 
arc  included  the  Iceland  and  Eeindeer 
Mosses,  which,  however,  are  quite  distinct 
fiqm  the  true  Mosses.  Lichens  abound 
chiefly  m the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  chief  use  appears  to  be 
the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  the  growth  o ( large  vegetables  ; but  some 
Janas,  as  those  above  named,  are  of  direct 
essential  service  to  man,  possessing  tonic 
and  strengthening  properties  (see  Cetraria , 
Iceland  Moss,  or  Liverwort.)  They  are  also 

^Sffulim-itr  6 *rtS?  fumisbing  the  dyer  with 
man)  brilliant  colours.  An  acid  peculiar  to 
some  varieties  has  been  extracted,  and 
termed  Lichemc  Acid;  it  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical in  its  character  with  Malic  Acid  (which 
see)  A peculiar  vegetable  starch,  called 
Lichemn,  is  obtained  from  the  Liverwort 
(w  Inch  see, ; it  is  said  to  possess  the  alkaline 
property  ot  combining  with  acids. 

Lienteria  (Greek  leios,  smooth,  and 
enter  a,  the  intestines).  A species  of 
di.inhooa,  in  which  the  food  comes  away 
onl)  partially  digested  ; it  is  sometimes 
called  Licntary,  or  Lccvitus  intestinorum  ; 

(see  Diarrhoea). 

Life  (Lathi  vita).  The  principle  which 
distinguishes  the  organised  from  the  unor- 
ganised kingdom,  and  for  which  human 
philosophy  is  unable  to  account  Animal 
Ule  (for  with  vegetable  we  have  here  nothin o- 
to  ao)  has  been  described  as  “Not  merely 
the  holding  together  of  several  unconnected 
living  structures,  but  the  harmonious  co- 
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operation  of  all  the  structures  and  organs  to 
maintain  each  other,  and  the  whole  body, 
in  efficient  action.  All  these  depend  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  when  it 
permanently  ceases,  death  ensues.  Where 
the  vital  power  primarily  resides,  it  would 
be  fruitless  to  inquire ; but  the  blood  in  the 
living  body  is  evidently  alive,  and  anything 
found  in  it  is  immediately  subjected  to  other 
than  the  mechanical,  chemical,  electric, 
&c.,  powers  of  external  nature  (as  far,  it 
may  be  added,  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
investigate  and  comprehend  them),  and  is 
in  fact  within  the  realm  of  animal  vital 
force.”  ■ What  this  vis  vitis , as  the  old 
philosophers  called  it,  may  be,  we  cannot 
tell,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  indulge  in 
idle  speculations  as  to  its  exact  nature,  and 
principal  seat  in  the  human  system ; suffi- 
cient is  it  for  us  to  know  that  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  great  universal  source  of  all 
Life,  and  that  it  is  an  eternal  principle,  a 
spark  that,  once  lighted,  will  never  be 
quenched;  an  inestimable  gift,  which  we 
ought  to  value,  and  cherish,  and  improve, 
for  the  transient  and  troubled  life  which 
now  is,  we  have  unquestionable  authority 
for  saying,  is  but  a preparation  for  the  ever- 
lasting life  of  rest  and  happiness  which  is 
to  come.  It  is,  however,  with  the  Life  of 
the  frail,  perishing  body,  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  immortal  soul,  that  we  have  to 
do  at  present,  and  it  behoves  us  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  a few  considerations  as  to 
how  this  may  best  be  preserved  and  pro- 
longed. This  is  the  object  of  the  whole 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery ; this  the 
great  aim  of  all  sanitary  measures  and  pre- 
cautions ; pity  it  is  that  people  generally  are 
not  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subj  ect. 
Boards  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Commissions 
will,  and  must  be,  comparatively  ineffective, 
while  there  is  an  absence  of  a great  popular 
and  individual  sense  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  hygienic  efforts.  There  must  be 
cleanliness  among  the  masses  ; temperance ; 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  food ; 
good  ventilation ; proper  nursing  in  sickness ; 
and,  especially,  attention  to  the  aliments, 
and  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
frame  in  childhood  ; before  human  life  will 
reach  anything  like  its  maximum  point  of 
duration.  The  chances  of  disease  and  death 
arc  all  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  awakened 
sense  of  responsibility  in  these  matters, 
tending  to  individual  and  general  effort  in 
the  way  of  sanatory  precautions.  Improve- 
ments in  medicine  and  surgery  may  do 
much,  but  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  may  be  effected  in  this  way.  . It 
is  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  lowering 


of  our  rates  of  mortality.  The  reiterated 
and  undisputed  fact,  that  fever  carries  ofl 
yearly,  in  Britain,  a larger  number  of  victims 
than  fell  in  the  allied  armies  at  Waterloo, 
and  that  one-third  of  the  children  die  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  five  years,  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  deaths  occur  from  preventible 
causes,  should  surely  convince  us  that  human 
life  must  be  held  very  cheaply  in  this 
country,  or  that  there  must  exist  a lamen- 
table state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  preserved.  What  these 
necessary  means  and  precautions  are  we 
trust  are  explained  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  fulness  under  the  various  heads  of  Air, 
Light , Clothing , Food , Drainage , Venti- 
lation <jr.,  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
dilate  more  upon  the  subject  here. 

Life  Assurance.  This  is  a subject  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  that  we  must  necessarily  say  a 
few  w'ords  upon  it  here.  To  every  father  of 
a family,  or  young  men  in  expectation  of 
becoming  such,  we  would  say — insure  your 
life  ! To  every  mother  now  or  in  likelihood, 
persuade  your  lover  or  husband  to  do  this  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  a good  plan  for  all  spin- 
sters to  refuse  the  hand  of  a man,  unless  he 
could  show  an  insurance  policy  as  a proof  of 
his  prudence  and  forethought.  How  often 
has  the  death  bed  of  a husband  and  father 
been  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  made  this  provision— per- 
haps the  only  one  he  could  make,  against 
leaving  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him  in 
a state  of  destitution ; how  often  has  the 
hour  of  death  been  embittered,  and  even 
hastened,  by  the  terrible  thought  that  he  is 
the  only  shield  between  those  loved  ones, 
and  want  and  penury.  If,  as  we  well  know, 
anxiety  of  mind  has  a depressing  effect  upon 
the  body  of  one  smitten  with  disease,  and 
renders  him  less  likely  to  recover,  is  not 
that  a sufficiently  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  Life  Insurance  ? It  is  in  the  power  of 
very  few,  comparatively,  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and 
families,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  put  by 
a periodical  sum  from  their  professional  or 
other  income,  something  for  their  survivors, 
and,  in  this  way,’  too,  a provision  may  be 
made  for  their  own  old  age,  or  for  a time  of 
sickness.  The  facilities  for  effecting  Insu- 
rance now  so  great,  and  the  sums  taken  so 
small,  that  none  should  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  one,  or  other,  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  to  the  public  for  that  purpose. 

Ligament  (Latin  ligo,  to  bend).  A 
ligament  is  a membrane  of  a flexible,  but 
compact  texture,  which  connects  the  arti- 


juji  family  doctor: 


cular  surfaces  of  bones  and  cartilages,  and 
sometimes  protects  the  joints  of  a capsular 
envelope  ; thus  Ligaments  form  the  ten- 
dons and  sheathes  of  muscles,  and  the  strong 
elastic  tissue,  of  which  the  outer  coats  of 
arteries  consist ; the  yellow  fibrous  tissue 
which  answer  the  latter  purpose  is  ex- 
tremel}  elastic ;.  but  that  which  connects 
joints,  and  which,  under  the  dissecting 
knife,  shows  itself  in  white  glistening 
bands,  is  far  less  so,  or  dislocations  would 
be  of  constant  occurrence.  The  Ligaments 
ot  the  human  body,  of  course,  are  very 
numerous ; and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
give  a list  of  them.  The  following  cut, 
from  \\ llson,  exhibits  those  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular and  those  of  the  costo  sternal 
articulations,  that  is,  those  which  bind  the 

beam  b°ne  tbe  upper  ribs  to  tlle  breast 


Commonly,  the  Ligaments  are  by  no 
means  sensitive,  but  they  become  extremely 
so  when  over-stretched  by  a strain  on  the 


1,  is  the  anterior  sterno-clavicular ; 2 
the  inter -clavicular  / 3,  the  costo-clavi - 
cular,  sometimes  called  the  rhomboid  Liga- 
ment,  seen  on  both  sides ; 4,  the  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage,  brought  into  view 
by  the  removal  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
Ligaments,  whose  position  is  marked  by  the 
dotted  lines  ; 5,  is  the  anterior  costo-stcrnal 
Ligaments  of  the  first  and  second  ribs.  The 
next  figure  exhibits  an  example  of  the  Liga- 
ments connecting  and  enveloping  the  bone 
at  the  shoulder  joint.  1 is  the  superior 
acromio-clavicular  ; 2,  the  coraco-clavieu- 
lar  ; 3,  the  coraco-acromial ; 4 and  5 the 
transverse  and  capsular  Ligaments-  6*  the 
coraco-humeral ; and  7,  the  long  tendons 
of  the  biceps,  issuing  from  the  capsular 
Ligament,  and  entering  the  bicipital  groove 
(See  Humerus.) 

In  this  cut,  we  have  a good  example  of 
the  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  of  the  cap- 
sular Ligament  which  encloses  the  articu- 
lating heads  of  the  scapula  and  humerus 
and  is  attached  to  the  neck  of  each  bone  ! 
it  is  thick  above,  where  resistance  is  most 
required,  and  strengthened  by  firm  muscles  ; 
below  it  is  thin  and  loose,  to  allow  of  free 
play  in  the  joint. 


joint.  (See  Sprain.)  Under  such  circum- 
stances, they  are  liable  to  inflammation,  as 
they  are  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections. 
Anatomists  have  classified  Ligaments— 1st, 
according  to  their  form;  2nd  situation,  or 
direction;  and  3rd,  according  to  a variety 
of  circumstances:  thus  the  Ligaments  of 
me  knee  are  alar,  or  winged  ; those  of  the 
corpus,  annular,  or  ring-like  ; those  of  the 
acromion,  radiated,  or  star-like;  and  so 
on  : then,  in  the  second  division,  we  find 
the  inter-osseous  occurring  between  bones ; 
inter-spinous,  between  the  spinal  pro- 
cesses; inter-articular,  between  the  articu- 
lations, &c.  : then  we  have  the  lateral, 
perpendicular,  and  podical  Ligaments ; the 
accessory,  the  mucous,  and  many  others, 
which  we  need  not  name. 

. Ligature  (from  the  Latin  ligo.)  This 
!s  anything  tied  round  an  artery,  or  wart,  to 
stop  bleedmg,  or  to  remove  the  excrescence ; 
it  is  commonly  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  should 
be  strong  and  fine,  and  well  waxed.  Me- 
*v.1C  Ligatures  of  fine  wire  of  silver,  or 
other  ductile  metal,  have  been  recently 
much  employed  in  surgical  and  other 
operations,  and  found  very  superior  to  anv 
vegetable  fibre,  however  tightly  twisted. 

Light  (in  Latin  lux,  or  'lucis) . That 
great  agent  by  which  our  organs  of  vision 
are  enabled  to  see,  and  take  cognizance  of, 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation  Into 
th»  various  theories  by  which  philosophers 
attempt  to  account  for  the  presence  and  ex- 


plain  the  phenomenon  of  Light,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter ; we  have  to  deal  with  it 
here,  only  as  to  its  stimulating  and  other 
effects  upon  animal  life  and  development, 
with  especial  regard  to  the  humane  system. 
Dr.  Edwards,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  talent  to  an  investigation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Light,  remarks  that  persons  who 
have  abodes  into  which  this  cannot  enter 
are  apt  to  produce  deformed  children ; and 
the  illustrious  Humboldt  has  attributed  the 
absence  of  deformity  among  the  Caribs, 
Mexicans,  and  Peruvians  to  constant  ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  strong  Light.  It  has 
also  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that 
in  an  extensive  barracks  at  St.  Petcrs- 
burgh  the  diseases  on  the  dark  side  were 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  as  compared 
with  those  on  the  side  which  had  most  sun. 
Hence  it  has  become  a received  fact  in 
sanitary  science,  that  plenty  of  Light  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  necessary  to  health 
as  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  and  pure 
water.  Let  us  say,  then,  in  the  words  of 
the  Great  Creator  of  this  luminous  prin- 
ciple, whatever  it  may  be,  “ Let  there  be 
Light;”  especially  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  and  lowly,  and  in  the  chambers  of  the 
sick,  to  cheer  the  spirits  and  invigorate  the 
frame.  Let  there  be  sunshine,  both  moral 
and  material,  in  all  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth. 

The  stimulating  action  of  Light  upon 
living  animal  tissues,  is  best  exhibited  by 
that  excessively-sensitive  organ,  the  eye.  A 
strong  glare  causes  it  to  shrink,  and  become 
suffused  with  moisture,  while  the  curtain  of 
the  lid  is  let  fall  to  protect  it  from  the  con- 
tinual annoyance.  In  arctic  regions,  where 
the  reflected  Light  from  the  snow  keeps  the 
eye  in  a constant  state  of  irritation,  travellers 
suffer  from  inflammation  of  the  organ,  and 
the  natives  are  sometimes  affected  with  what 
is  called  snow-blindness,  resulting  from  the 
like  causes.  That  Light  is  capable  of  acting 
on  muscular  fibre,  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nerves,  was  mentioned  by  several 
of  the  old  anatomists,  but  repudiated  by 
later  authorities.  M.  Brown  Sequard  has, 
however,  proved  to  the  Royal  Society  that 
some  portions  of  muscular  fibre — the  iris  of 
the  eye,  for  example — are  affected  by  Light, 
independently  of  any  reflex  action  of  the 
nerves,  thereby  confirming  former  experi- 
ence. The  effect  is  produced  by  the  illumi- 
nating rays  only ; the  chemical  and  heat  rays 
remaining  neutral  And  not  the  least  remark- 
able feature  is,  that  the  iris  of  an  eel  showed 
itself  susceptible  of  the  excitement,  sixteen 
daysafter  the  eyes  were  removed from  the  crea- 
ture's head.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 


that  Light  exerts  a great  influence  upon  the 
whole  human  system.  It  is  a powerful 
nervous  stimulant,  and  our  physical  organ- 
isation is  largely  indebted  to  it,  as  well  as  to 
heat,  for  the  proper  development  of  those 
powers  and  proportions,  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a vigorous  and  healthful  existence. 
Under  the  heads  of  Optics  and  Sight , we  shall 
speak  more  fully  of  Light  as  it  affects  the 
organs  of  vision ; and  then,  too,  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  Artificial  light. 

Lightning.  Death  by  means  of  this 
agent  of  almighty  power  is  not  of  unfre- 
quent occurrence,  and  serious  injury,  short 
of  death,  sometimes  results  from  it.  The 
miscliief  in  either  case  seems  attributable 
to  the  shock  received  by  the  nervous  system 
in  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through 
some  parts  of  the  body;  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  it  is  the  result  of  a severe  burning 
from  the  clothes  being  set  on  fire. 

When  a person  is  “struck  by  Lightning,” 
as  it  is  called,  he  will  probably  be  killed  at 
once,  in  which  case  there  will  be  unmis- 
takcable  signs  of  death;  or  only  stunned, 
and  then  he  will  remain  in  a state  of  in- 
sensibility for  a longer  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  the  shock  which  his  system  has 
received,  or  has  strength  to  endure  it. 
There  will  be,  probably,  slow  and  deep 
breathing,  with  a relaxed  state  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  so  that  the  limbs  may  be 
moved  about  any  how,  and  will  remain  as 
they  are  placed.  The  state  is,  indeed,  one  of 
asphyxia,  and  should  be  treated  like  Drown- 
ing (which  see).  Artificial  respiration  should, 
if  possible,  be  induced  by  the  same  means  as 
those  recommended  under  that  head,  and 
the  animal  warmth  preserved  by  hot  applica- 
tions, friction,  &c. ; Mustard  Blasters  to  the 
spine  and  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a warm 
clyster,  containing  | an  ounce  of  Turpentine, 
with,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  a 
little  warm  Brandy  and  Water  or  Sal  Volatile, 
in  20-minim  doses,  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so.  It  is  a popular  notion  that  the  bodies 
of  persons  killed  by  Lightning  do  not  be- 
come rigid,  and  that  their  blood  remains  in 
a fluid  state ; this  is  quite  contrary  to  fact. 

The  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  the 
event  of  being  overtaken  by  a thunderstorm, 
is  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  trees,  or 
tall  buildings  of  any  kind.  Do  not  put  up 
an  umbrella,  for  the  metal  in  it  will  attract 
the  Lightning,  and  a good  soaking  is  a pro- 
tection from  the  Lightning ; for  this  reason, 
anything  metallic  about  the  person  should 
be  got  rid  of  or  covered.  If  it  be  in  a 
a wide,  open  plain,  where  the  body  is  the 
highest  object,  crouch  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible.  In  a room,  do  not  stand  be- 
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for  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid  appears  to 
be  much  iufluenced  by  the  current  of  air. 

Lignin.  Is  the  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  fibrous  structure  of  plants  which 
when  heated  in  closed  vessels,  yields  Pyro- 
ligneous Avid , and  a peculiar  spirit  called 
Pgroixilic  Spirit . 

Lignum  (Latin  for  wood).  The  fibrous 
structure  of  vegetable  substances,  usually 
called  woody  fibre.  Those  used  as  medicines 
will  be  found  in  old  Pharmacopoeias ; not  as 
we  now  see  them,  as  cortex,  bark,  radix, 
root,  and  so  on,  but  as  Lignum;  thus  it 
was  L.  aloes  ; L.  braziliense  (Brazil  wood) ; 
Tj.  campechianum  (Cam  pc  achy,  or  Logwood)  ; 
L.  colubrinum  (Snakewood) ; L.nephriticum 
(a  bitter  tasted  wood,  imported  chiefly  from 
Mexico, . and  supposed  to  be  a sovereign 
remedy  in  nephritis , or  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys)  ; L.  pavtmce  (the  wood  of  the 
Croton  Tight,  from  tlie  seeds  of  which. 
Croton  Oil  is  obtained) ; L.  rhodium  (Ja- 
maica Eosewood,  used  in  cephalic  fumi- 
gations, &c.)  ; Z.  santuli  rubri  (Eed 
Sanders  wood)  ; Z.  serpentinum  (the  wood 
of  the  Ophiooxylon  serpentinum , used  as  an 
antidote  to  the  bites  of  serpents) ; Z.  vitae 
(the  wood  of  the  Guaiacum  Officinale , re- 
markable for  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  each 
layer  of  which  is  crossed  diagonally)  • this 
is  sometimes  called  Z.  bencdictum , Z.  In- 
diana, and  Z.  sanctum.  St.  Benedict’s, 
Indian,  and  Holy-wood,  were  other  names 
for  this.  See  Guaiacum. 

Limatuba  (Latin  lima , a file).  Filings. 
Hence  we  have  Z.  ferri,  Iron  Filings  ; 
Z.  stanni,  Tin  Filings ; both  used  medici- 
nally. See  Iron , Tin. 

.Li max  (Latin  for  slime).  A name  ap- 
plied to  the  snail  ( Cochlear  terrestris ) on 
account  of  its  sliminess.  See  Snail. 

Lime.  The  oxide  of  calcium,  an  alkaline 
earth,  found  as  a carbonate  in  marble, 
chalk,  and  limestone ; when  burned,  so  as 
to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  these  substances 
become  Lime  (in  Latin  calcis,  or  calx), 
several  forms  and  preparations  of  which  arc 
used  medicinally.  By  themselves,  neither 
quick  nor  slaked  Lime  are  thus  employed ; 
with  the  former  is  made  Lime  Water 
( Liquor  Calcis ),  which  is  given  internally 
as  an  astringent,  anti-acid,  and  alterative  in 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  heart-burn,  and  other 
irritations  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  re- 
sulting from  acidity.  Acting  as  a solvent 
upon  the  mucus,  it  is  occasionally  given  to 
dislodge  worms ; and  it  will  sometimes,  when 
added  to  a milk  diet,  enable  a weak  stomach 
to  tolerate  that  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  so  to  do.  A little  Milk  mixed  with  it 


renders  it  less  acrid  and  unpalateable  than 
it  naturally  is.  Lime  Water  may  be  easily 
prepared  for  family  use,  thus : — Take  of  un- 
slaked  Lime  about  \ a pound ; fresh  Rain  or 
istilled  \\  ater,  12  pints;  first  slake  the 
Lime  with  a little  of  the  Water ; mix  it  up 
well,  adding  gradually  the  rest  of  the  Water  • 
then  put  the  whole  into  a well-stopped 
bottle ; when  wanted  for  use,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor.  Equal  quantities  of  this  and 
balad  Oil  make  an  excellent  application  for 
Burns  (which  see). 

. Carbonate  of  Lime  ( Calcis  Carbonas) 
is  used  m the  form  of  Prepared  Chalk, 
Prepared  Oyster  Shells,  and  Crabs’  Claws 
as  an  anti-acid  and  astringent,  for  diarrhoea, 
heartburn,  and  acidity  of  the  stomach:  we 
have  it  also  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of 
Carbonic  Acid  in  Carrara  iPater  (which 

Chloride  of  Lime  (Calx  Chlorinata)  is 
extensively  used  in  solution  as  a disinfec- 
tant , it  is  also  sometimes  administered  in 
Put/escent  fevers,  as  a stimulant  and  anti- 

; !arfIy  dUuted>  il  is  aPPbed  to 
foul,  indolent  ulcers,  and  to  some  forms  of 

cutaneous  diseases:  it  also  makes  a good 
gaigle  m putrid  sore  throat,  and  a nioutli- 

theT  1S  fcBtid  breath  fromde- 
caj  cd  teeth  or  ulcerated  mouth,  and  a local 

m ...v11  h^\tltls;  ^his  is  the  common 
Bleaching  Salt  of  which  the  Bleaching 
Liquid  is  made.  ° 

Muriate  of  Lime  ( Calcis  Murias),  or,  as 
it  is  now  more  generally  called,  Chloride  of 
Calcium  ( Calcis  Chloridum ),  is  regarded  as 
deobstruent,  alterative  and  tonic!  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  scrofulous  diseases,  bron- 
chocele,  &c  ; and  is  given  in  the  form  of  the 
Liquor  Calcis.  Chloridiy  dose  from  20  to  60 
minims,  in  milk  or  other  demulcent  liquid  : 
m 01  er  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison, 
and  therefore  must  be  administered  with 
care.  In  scrofulous  and  white  swellings  it 
may  be  mixed  with  the  poultices 
Phosphate  of  Lime  ( Calcis  Phosphas). 
11ns  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
under  the  name  of  Barat  Hartshorn;  it 
formed  a principal  ingredient  in  Syden- 
h am.  s Decoct um  Alb inum,  afterwards  known 
ns  Mistura  Comuusti.  The  precipitated 
l hosphate  ( Calcis  l'hosphas  Prcccipitatum) 
is  not  a favourite  form  of  administration, 
it  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  in  rickets 
scrofula,  diarrhoea,  ulcerations,  excoria- 
tions of  the  skin  and  bowels,  and  general 
waste  of  the  tissues  of  children  ; it  also  pro- 
motes the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  and  the 
union  of  fractures;  but  in  the  latter  case 
should  not  be  given  too  freely,  lest  the 
callus  be  too  abundant,  so  as  to  cause  per- 


man  cut  deformity  of  the  limb  : the  dose  for 
adults  is  from  4 to  6 grains ; for  children, 

2 or  3 grains,  three  times  a day. 

Sulphuret  of  Lime  ( Colds  Sulphuretum ) 
is  sometimes  prescribed  in  skin  diseases, 
gout,  and  chronic  rheumatism ; it  is  alte- 
rative, stimulant,  and  diaphoretic,  and,  in 
doses  of  20  grains,  is  given  as  an  antidote 
to  metallic  poisons ; the  common  dose  is 
from  4 to  8 grains.  Tt  is  chiefly  used,  how- 
ever, in  the  composition  of  Sulphur  Baths, 
being,  for  this  purpose,  more  economical 
than  Sulphuret  of  Potassium.  To  prepare 
a bath,  2 or  3 ounces  are  dissolved  in  the 
water,  and  fiom  20  to  40  drops  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid  added.  Although  Lime  exists 
in  all  plants,  yet  it  is  more  especially  the 
characteristic  element  of  animal  structures, 
into  which  it  is  introduced  by  the  food 
eaten,  as  well  as  by  the  water  drunk : if 
there  is  a deficiency  of  Lime  in  the 
nutriment  taken  by  the  young,  a soft- 
ness of  the  bones  will  be  the  consequence, 
while  an  excess  of  it  will  cause  preterna- 
tural induration  and  brittleness,  as  well  as 
morbid  growths  and  calcareous  deposits  in 
the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  especially  in 
the  urinary  passages.  The  general  action 
of  Lime  upon  the  human  system  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  form  in  w'hich  it  is  ex- 
hibited : thus  Quick  Lime  is  escharotic, 
causing  inflammation,  and  often  decom- 
position, of  the  part  which  it  touches  : when 
slaked,  and  in  a state  of  great  dilution,  as 
in  Lime-water,  we  find  that  it  scarcely  has 
any  immediate  or  direct  action ; it  merely 
combines  with  and  neutralizes  the  acids  of 
the  stomach,  and  if  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, absorbs  the  mucous  and  other  secre- 
tions, checking  also  those  of  the  organs  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  contact.  After  it 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  system,  it  appears 
to  augment  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys, 
and  to  keep  down  the  excess  of  uric  acid. 
Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  medical  man’s 
most  valuable  adjuncts. 

Lime.  The  plant  known  to  botanists  as 
the  Citrus  Limetta , which  closely  resembles 
the  Lemon  tree,  bearing  small  white  blos- 
soms, with  pale  yellow  fruit,  of  a roundish, 
oval  shape,  and  a protuberance  like  a nipple 
at  the  top,  is  that  from  which  we  appear  to 
obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  lime 
juice,  extensively  used,  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic. We  give  a cut  of  this  plant, 
the  juice  of  which,  like  that  of  the  lemon 
and  other  species  of  the  orange  family, 
owes  its  acidity  to  the  presence  of  Citric 
Acid  (which  see)  : it  is  not  so  efficacious  as 
the  Lemon  juice ; but,  being  much  cheaper, 
is  more  used.  There  are  many  species  of 


Limes,  but  they  do  not  differ  essentially  in 
their  properties. 


Linctus  (Latin  lingo , to  lick).  A term 
applied  to  soft  substances,  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  syrup,  which  are  taken  by  being 
licked  off  a spoon.  We  do  not  find  the 
term  in  modem  Pharmacopoeias,  confection 
being  substituted  for  it;  but  in  domestic 
treatment  it  is  sometimes  still  used.  We 
need  not  give  any  recipe  for  a Linctus,  as 
those  given  under  the  head  of  Confections 
are  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

Linea  (Latin  for  a line)  ; hence  we  have 
X.  alba , a white  line  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  tendons  or  the  abdominal 
muscles ; X.  semicirculares,  a semicircular 
line  formed  by  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  abdominal  muscles ; X.  tramvcrsales, 
transverse  tendinous  lines  passing  from  the 
first  to  the  second  of  the  above  lines ; X. 
innominata  (an  unnamed  line) ; this  is  an 
elevated  Line  forming  part  of  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

Liniments  (Latin  lino,  to  besmear) . An 
external  application  having  the  consistence 
of  an  oil  or  balsam,  sometimes  called  an 
Embrocation.  This  is  a common  form  of 
external  application,  and,  in  most  cases,  is 
of  a saponaceous  or  an  oily  nature.  Very  , 
many  forms  of  this  kind  might  be  cited 
from  the  “ Materia  Medica”  of  both  ancient 
and  modem  times  ; but  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  name  those  which  are  given  in  the  latest 
editions  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias;  these  arc:— 1, 


Lmamentum  JEruginis,  made  of  Verdigris, 
Vinegar,  and  Honey,  and  used  as  an  cscha- 
rotic ; it  is  spoken  of  in  old  books  under 
the  name  of  Mel  JEgyptiacum  (Egyptian 
Honey) ; L. Ammonia,  L. Ammonia  Compo- 
sitim,  and  L.  Ammonia  Sesquicarbonatus, 
which  are  all  stimulating ; the  second  has 
been  prescribed  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
dynou3  Lotion  ; L.  Calcis,  which  is  Linseed 
Oil  and  Lime  Water,  equal  parts;  recom- 
mended for  burns,  and  sometimes  called 
Carron  Oil,  from  being  used  at  the  Carron 
IronWorks;  L.  Camphor  a and  Camphor  a 
Compositnm , both  stimulating,  the  latter 
most  so,  containing  a proportion  of  strong 
solution  of  Ammonia  and  Rectified  Spirit, 
with  Oil  of  Lavender ; the  former  is  simply 
Olive  Oil  and  Camphor,  in  the  proportion 
of  1 ounce  of  the  first  to  4 ounces  of  the 
last.  L.  Cantharides,  made  by  digesting 

3 ounces  of  Powdered  Spanish  Flies  in  12 
ounces  of  Olive  Oil  in  a steam,  or  water 
bath  for  three  hours,  and  straining  the  pro- 
duct ; this  is  not  much  used,  although  its 
action  as  a rubefacient  is,  no  doubt,  good  in 
some  cases.  L.  Crotonis,  composed  of  Croton 
Oil  1 ounce,  to  7 ounces  of  Turpentine ; not 
a good  form  of  application;  when  Croton 
Oil  has  to  be  applied  it  had  better  be  used 
with  Olive  Oil.  L.  Hydrargyi , composed  of 
Mercury,  Lead,  Camphor,  Spirit,  and  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonia,  1 ounce  of  each  of  the 
first  three  ingredients,  1 drachm  of  the 
fourth,  to  rub  down  the  Camphor  with ; and 

4 ounces  of  the  last;  a good  stimulating 
application  to  indolent  ulcers  and  tumours. 
L.  Opii,  made  of  Opium,  1)  ounces ; Cas- 
tile Soap,  6 ounces,  Camphor,  3 ounces ; 
Oil  of  Rosemary,  6 drachms ; and  Rec- 
tified Spirit,  2 pints ; or,  simply  Tinc- 
ture of  Rosemary  and  Soap  Liniment, 
equal  parts ; a good  embrocation  for 
rheumatic  pains  and  neuralgia : L.  Sa- 
ponis,  much  the  same  composition  as  the 
above,  without  the  Opium : this  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  useful  of  liniments : 
it  is  generally  known  as  Opodeldoc.  L. 
Simplex,  this  is  Olive  Oil  4 parts,  to  1 part 
of  'VVLiite  Wax ; may  be  used  where  friction 
only  is  required.  L.  Tcrebinthince , made 
with  Soft  Soap,  Camphor,  and  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine, 2 ounces  of  the  first,  1 of  the  second, 
and  16  ounces  of  the  last,  a very  stimulating 
application.  Dr.  Graves  recommended  as  a ru- 
befacient in  bronchitis,  a liniment  composed 
of  Nitro-Muriatic  Acid,  1 drachm,  rubbed 
down  with  1 ounce  of  Lard,  and  2 drachms 
of  Oil  of  Turpentine  : for  rheumatism  and 
gouty  and  rheumatic  swellings,  Aconite 
and  Colchicum  Liniments  are  sometimes 
used.  St.  John  Long’s  celebrated  Liniment 


was  made  thus : — Spirit  of  Turpentine,  3| 
ounces ; Rose-water,  3 ounces ; Strong 
Acetic  Acid,  6 drachms ; Oil  of  Lemon,  10 
minims ; rub  down  the  Turpentine  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  then  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients ; to  be  applied  with  a sponge  pre- 
viously dipped  in  hot  water  and  squeezed 
dry;  shake  the  bottle,  pour  out  a table- 
spoonful in  a saucer,  let  the  sponge  absorb 
it,  and  then  therewith  pat  over  the  nape 
of  the  neck  for  about  five  minutes;  do  this 
daily  until  the  skin  gets  sore  and  irritated ; 
then  make  the  same  application  lower  down, 
between  the  shoulders,  keeping  to  the  course 
of  the  spine.  A good  way  of  applying *any 
stimulating  Liniment,  is  to  wet  with  it  the 
inner  surface  of  Spongia  Piline,  and  lay  it 
on  the  desired  part ; in  this  way  there  is  no 
evaporation  of  the  volatile  principles  which 
are,  consequently,  more  active. 

Lingua  (Latin  for  the  tongue).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  lingual  and  lingualis , 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  gustatory 
nerve,  and  to  veins,  arteries,  &c.,  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  latter  to  a muscle  of  the 
Tongue  (which  see). 

Linseed.  The  seeds  of  the  common  Flax 
{Linum  TJsitatissimus ) belonging  to  the 
genus  Linum , order  Linece,  possess  demulcent 
properties  which  render  them  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  medical  treatment;  we  give  a cut 
of  this  plant.  Ground,  they  form  what  is 


generally  known  as  Linseed  Meal,  so  useful 
for  poultices,  or  soothing  applications,  to 
ulcerated  or  inflamed  parts  : it  allays  irri- 
tation and  excitement,  and  promotes  sup- 
puration, hence  it  is  commonly  used  for 


abscesses  and  other  local  affections,  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  bring  matters  to  a crisis  as 
speedily  as  possible.  (See  Poultice). 

From  these  seeds,  too,  we  obtain,  by  cold 
expression,  Linseed  Oil,  which  besides  its 
great  utility  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  is  a 
good  application  for  bums,  when  mixed  with 
equal  proportions  of  Lime  Water.  (See 
Carr  on  Oil). 

Linseed  Tea  is  a common  domestic  remedy 
for  colds,  coughs,  and  irritations  of  the 
urinary  organs ; it  is  the  Infusum  Lini  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  may  be  made  thus : — 
Take  of  Linseed,  6 drachms;  Liquorice 
Root,  2 drachms  ; bruise  or  slice  the  latter, 
and  pour  on  both  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  stand  for  four  nours  near  a tire,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  then  strain,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  as  soon  as  cool ; a little  Honey, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  Lemon  Juice  will 
render  it  very  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
perhaps  more  efficacious. 

The  Linutn  Catharticum,  or  Purging  Flax, 
is  another  plant  of  this  genus,  which  is 
sometimes  employed  medicinally.  It  owes 


its  activity  to  a peculiar  drastic  principle, 
which  has  been  called  Linin,  and  which  is 
afforded  by  the  plant  after  the  flower  has 
fallen.  Muscular  rheumatism,  catarrhal 
affections,  and  dropsy,  are  the  diseases  in 
which  this  plant  has  been  found  most  effica- 
cious ; it  has  also  been  given  with  advantage 
in  biliary  disorders : it  is  generally  admi- 
nistered in  the  form  of  Extract,  in  doses  of 
from  4 to  8 grains,  twice  or  thrice  daily ; the 
dried  herb  in  doses  of  2 drachms  or  more, 


has  been  recommended  for  obstinate  rheu- 
matism. 

Linseed  Oil  is  sometimes  given  internally 
as  a laxative ; the  dose  is  from  4 drachms 
to  1 ounce ; in  Milk,  is  the  pleasantest  way 
of  taking  it : the  dose  of  the  Infusion  is 
about  a wineglassful  occasionally. 

Lint  is  a preparation  from  the  fibres  of 
the  flax  plant ; formerly  it  was  prepared 
from  old  linen  alone,  scraped  to  make  it  soft 
and  woolly;  but  now,  so  large  is  the  de- 
mand, that  the  new  material  is  employed, 
and,  owing  to  improvements  in  machinery, 
we  get  it  in  pieces  of  any  required  width 
and  length,  instead  of  in  small  scraps  as 
before.  The  new  Patent  Lint  is  thicker, 
softer,  and  more  uniform  in  texture  than 
the  old  sort,  and,  if  it  could  but  be  made  to 
tear  easily,  it  would  be  perfect.  Every  one 
who  has  had  to  do  with  surgical  treatment, 
either  professional  or  domestic,  knows  the 
value  of  Lint,  and  Linen  rags  ; the  former 
can  be  obtained  much  more  cheaply  than 
formerly,  hence  the  latter  are  not  set  such 
store  by  a3  they  were,  but  they  should  never 
be  needlessly  wasted  or  destroyed.  Cotton 
is  harsh  and  irritating ; linen  soft  and  ab- 
sorbent, hence  its  fitness  for  application  to 
tender  and  inflamed  parts. 

Lip  (in  Latin  labium , or  labrum).  The 
edge  or  border  of  the  mouth.  In  man,  and 
some  other  animals,  the  lips  are  two  fleshy 
muscular  parts,  composing  the  exterior  of 
the  mouth ; in  man  they  cover  the  teeth, 
and  form  part  of  the  organs  of  speech,  being 
essential  to  the  utterance  of  certain  sounds, 
called  labiates  in  consequence.  These  parts 
owe  their  red  colour  to  their  extremely 
vascular  structure,  and  the  thinness  of  the 
covering  membrane ; and  their  sensitiveness, 
to  their  abundant  supply  of  minute  nerves. 
By  the  colour  and  general  appearance  of  the 
lips,  we  may  often  judge  with  tolerable 
accuracy  of  the  health  of  the  individual ; if 
they  be  pale,  and  thin,  and  shrunken,  there 
is  a deficiency  of  the  red  globules  in  the 
blood,  and  a want  of  vigour  in  the  circula- 
tion ; this  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  Ancemia 
(which  see),  and  some  other  forms  of  disease. 
When  the  lips  are  full,  and  have  more  or  less 
purple  in  their  tint,  we  know  that  the 
blood  does  not  undergo  its  proper  changes, 
and  that  there  is  danger  of  congestion  to- 
wards the  brain.  The  lips  may  be  the  seat 
of  several  inflammatory  and  other  diseases  ; 
in  the  lower  one,  especially,  with  those  who 
have  habitually  smoked  a short  pipe,  we  not 
unfrequently  get  Cancer  (which see).  They 
are  often  chapped  and  cracked  by  exposure 
to  cold,  and  it  is  sometimes  a difficult  matter 
to  heal  them ; the  following  is  a good  form 


for  Lip  Salve  to  be  used  in  such  a case ; — 
Take  of  White  Wax  2|  ounces,  Spermaceti, 
i an  ounce,  Almond  Oil  3 ounces,  melt  to- 
gether, stir  well,  and  put  by  to  cool ; apply 
to  the  lips  on  going  to  bed  at  night ; it  may 
be  made  of  a pretty  pink  colour  by  tinting 
the  oil  first  with  a small  piece  of  Alkanet 
lloot,  which  should  be  taken  out  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  introduced.  When 
the  lips  heat  and  burn  much,  a little  cold 
cream  will  be  found  a pleasant  and  service- 
able application. 

Lipoma  (Greek  linos,  fat).  An  adipose 
tumour,  formed  of  fatty  unorganized  sub- 
stance, or,  as  Hooper  termed  it,  a Lipomatous 
Tumour  (which  see). 

Lippitudo  (Latin  lippus,  blear-eyed). 
Applied  to  a chronic  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  eye-lids.  This  affection  commonly 
begins  towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  and  is 
thence  called  Lippitudo  angularis ; when 
attended  with  tingling  and  itching  it  has 
been  termed  pruriginosa,  and  sometimes 
psoropthalmia ; syphilitic  eruption  on  the 
eyelids  of  infants  is  called  I.  syphilitica 
neomontanorum.  Hone  of  these  cases  are 
open  to  domestic  treatment,  and,  indeed, 
little  can  be  done  for  them  by  the  best 
medical  skill.  The  Blear  Eyes  with  which 
old  persons  are  often  affected,  may  be  some- 
what relieved  by  a eollyrium  of  Sulphate 
of  Zinc,  about  6 grains  in  an  ounce  of  Dis- 
tilled Water ; the  eyes  to  be  damped  occa- 
sionally with  a piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the 
liquid. 

Liquid  (Latin  liquco,  to  melt).  This 
may  be  shortly  described  as  an  elastic  fluid, 
or  a flowing  substance,  whose  parts  change 
their  relative  position  on  the  slightest 
pressure,  so  that  they  separate  by  their 
own  weight,  and  may  be  divided  drop  by 
drop.  Liquids  are  in  an  intermediate  state 
between  solid  and  gaseous  substances ; they 
are  not  properly  fluids,  although  that  term 
is  often  applied  both  to  them  and  gases ; 
that  is,  unless  we  term  them  non-elastic , 
and  the  air  and  gases  clastic  fluids.  All  of 
these  substances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, except  Mercury,  are  compound 
liquids ; or  they  may  be  either  simple  gases 
combined,  as  Water  and  Nitric  Acid ; or 
gases  with  a solid  base,  as  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Alcohol,  Ether,  &c. ; or  solids  combined,  as 
Phosphoret  of  Sulphur,  and  Sulphuret  of 
Carbon.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  further 
than  is  necessary  into  the  realms  of 
chemistry  to  pursue  this  subject. 

From  the  above  root  we  have  also  Lique- 
faction, that  is  the  passing  of  a substance 
from  a solid  to  a liquid  state ; this  is  one  of 
the  effects  of  heat  or  caloric.  The  term  is 


sometimes  synonymous  with  fusion , with 
deliquescence , and  with  solution. 

Liquidamhek  (Latin  liquidum,  a fluid 
and  amber,  the  aromatic  substance  which 
distils  from  trees).  This  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  chiefly  American ; among 
which  is  the  species  which  furnishes  the 
liquid  Storax  (which  see). 

Liqueur.  French  for  a spirituous  liquor 
composed  of  Alcohol,  Sugar,  Water,  and 
some  aromatic  substance  for  imparting 
flavour,  Ac.  The  French  distinguish  three 
qualities  of  these — viz.,  the  Ratefias , or 
Simple  Liqueurs,  in  which  the  Sugar, 
Alcohol,  and  aromatic  substance  are  in 
small  quantities,  as  the  Anisi  Water, 
Noyau,  Ac. ; 2nd,  the  Oils,  or  fine  Liqueurs, 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  the 
saccharine  and  spirituous  matters,  as  the 
Anisette  Curasco  ; 3,  the  Creams,  or  Super- 
fine Liqueurs,  which  are  yet  stronger  than 
the  last;  such  are  Llosoglio,  Maraschino,  Ac. 

The  same  aromatic  infusion  may  give  its 
name  to  Liqueurs  of  different  qualities, 
according  to  its  strength  ; thus  we  have 
Eau-de-noyeau,  Creme-dc-noycau , Ac. 

We  mention  these  French  Liqueurs,  but  to 
warn  our  readers  against  the  use  of  them  ; 
very  pleasant  and  toothsome  are  they,  but 
the  spirit  which  they  contain  renders  them 
objectionable,  even  if  the  flavouring  is  in- 
nocent, which  it  is  not  at  all  times  ; the 
Bitter  Almond,  for  instance,  in  the  Noyeau, 
is  of  a deleterious  nature,  and  the  rich 
luscious  taste  is  but  a temptation  to  drink 
that  which  is  actually  poisonous.  Of  the 
Spirituous  Liquors  which  are  now  common 
in  this  country,  enough  has  been  said  under 
the  heads  of  Alcohol , Spirits,  Ac.;  but  of 
those  which  more  immediately  concern  our 
subject,  the  Medicinal  Liquors , it  behoves 
us  to  speak  ; these  are  solutions,  or  intimate 
admixtures  of  solid  with  fluid  bodies,  the 
dissolving  fluid  being  termed  the  solvent  or 
menstruum.  We  give  a list  of  the  Liquors 
named  in  the  latest  editions  of  our  three 
chief  Pharmacopoeias  ; L.  Ammonia  Aceta- 
tis,  L.  A.  Citratis,  L.  A.  Fortis,  and  L.A. 
Scsquicarbonatis  ; (for  the  proportions,  doses, 
Ac.,  of  these  refer  to  Ammonia).  W'e  have 
next  L.  Antimonh  Tartarizati  (Antimonial 
Wine;  see  Antimony);  L.  Arsenici  Chloridi, 
L.A.  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis  ; to  these  we 
should  add,  although  out  of  the  alphabetical 
order,  L.  Eotassa  Arsenitis,  all  preparations 
of  Arsenic  (which  see) ; L.  Barii  Chlori- 
dum  (Liquor  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  some- 
times given  in  scrofulous  cases,  but  not 
often),  Z.  Calcis,  L.  Galci  Chloridi , and  Z. 
Calcis  Chlorinate , preparations  of  Lime 
(which  see)  ; Z.  Chlorinii , a solution  of 


Chlorine  (which  see),  L.  Cupri  Ammonio 
Sulphatis,  a solution  of  the  Ammonio 
Sulphate  of  Copper  (which  see),  L.  Ferri 
Penetratis,  a solution  of  Nitric  Acid  and 
Cron  (which  see),  L.  LLydragyri  Penetratis, 
i solution  of  Nitric  Acid  with  Mercury. 
'which  see),  L.  Morphia  A cetatis  and  L.  M. 
Hydrochloratis , solutions  of  the  Acetate  and 
Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine  (which  see), 
L.  Plumbi  Diacetatis,  a solution  of  the  Ace- 
:ate  of  Lead  (which  see),  L.  Potasses  ; L.  P. 
C 'arbonatis  ; and  L.  P.  Iodidii  Compositus 
solutions  of  the  Carbonate  and  Iodide  of 
Potash , (which  see),  L.  Soda  Carbonatis ; 
L.S.  Chlorinates  (see Soda) ; L.ZinciChlo- 
>• idi , a solution  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  (which 
see). 

Then  we  have  what  are  termed  the 
Liquors  of  Surfaces , the  fluids  poured  out 
m the  surfaces  of  the  various  cavities  of 
die  body,  such  as  the  L.  amnii,  the  fluid 
ontained  in  the  Amnium  (which  see) ; 
L.  cotumnii , a limpid  fluid  found  in  the 
restibule  of  the  ear ; L.  enterici , the 
natural  secretion  of  the  interior  coat  of  the 
sowels ; L.  pericardii,  a serous  fluid  con- 
sained  in  the  pericardium. 

Liparocele  (Greek  lipos  fat,  and  kele  a 
umour).  A species  of  sarcocelc,  in  which 
he  substance  constituting  the  disease  is 
Fat  (whish  see). 

Lipykea  (Greek  leipo,  to  leave,  and  pyr, 
leat).  Absence  of  heat;  that  coldness  of 
he  extremities  which  is  a characteristic  of 
ome  fevers. 

Liquorice.  The  root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza 
7 la-bra,  which  grows  wild  in  many  countries, 


I and  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  England. 
I This  plant  belongs  to  the  leguminous,  or 
pod-bearing  tribe,  and  the  extract  from  its 
root  is  well  known,  and  much  used  under 
the  name  of  Spanish  juice,  or  Spanish 
Liquorice ; its  demulcent  properties  render 
it  very  useful  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations;  it  is  also  used  in  heartburn, 
and  may  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities 
without  disordering  the  stomach,  or  causing 
thirst.  This  extract  is  often  used  to  cover 
the  taste  of  more  nauseous  medicines. 
Good  Spanish  juice  is  hard  and  brittle, 
breaking  short  off  when  struck ; it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  kinds  of 
lozenges,  the  Bath  Pipe  and  Pontefract 
Cakes  among  others.  A soft  Extract  of 
Liquorice  is  used  by  druggists  in  the  com- 
position of  pills,  and  the  powdered  root  is 
also  much  employed. 

Liriodendron  Tulifii-era.  The  Tulip 
Tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  a stimulating 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  in  America  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  Bark  hi  intermit- 
tent fever ; and  has  also  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  chronic  rheumatism  and  dys- 
pepsia ; the  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from 
1 scruple  to  2 drachms. 

Lisping.  A species  of  psellismus,  or  de- 
fective enunciation ; sometimes  caused  by 
an  unusual  length  of  tongue ; sometimes 
by  the  loss  of  the  front  teeth,  but  often  by 
affectation.  See  Psellismus. 

Lithagogue  (Greek  lithos,  a stone,  and 
ago , to  expel).  Any  medicine  given  to 
dissolve  or  expel  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

Litharge  (Greek  lithos,  and  argyros, 
silver).  An  oxide  of  lead  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  vitrification;  this  is  produced  in 
the  process  of  refining  which  lead  under- 
goes for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  silver 
which  it  contains:  when  white,  the  sub- 
stance is  called  Litharge  of  Silver ; when 
red,  Litharge  of  Gold. 

Lithia  (Greek  lithos,  a stone).  A name 
applied  to  the  Protoxide  of  Lithium,  an 
alkali  discovered  in  the  earthy  mineral 
called  Petalite,  and  hence  termed  Lithia 
from  a stone ; it  appears,  in  its  properties, 
to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  alkalis  and  the  eartns.  A urinary 
eaeulus  has  also  been  called  Lithia,  as  well 
as  Lithiasis,  and  Lithus. 

From  the  same  root  we  get  also  several 
other  medical  terms,  such  as  Lithopedion, 
a kind  of  stony  mass  into  which  the  foetus 
has  been  converted  in  the  uterus;  when 
this  assumes  the  character  of  bone,  it  is 
termed  osteo-pedion.  Then  we  have  also 
Lithic  Acid,  a principle  which  is  constantly 
present  in  healthy  urine,  and  which  is 


generated  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys ; its 
salts  are  called  Lithates  or  TJrates  ; Litho- 
triptics  or  Litlionthriptics  are  also  names 
given  to  medicines  given  to  dissolve  stone 
in  the  bladder ; and  Lithontriptor , is  the 
name  of  an  instrument  used  for  crushing, 
or  reducing  calculi  to  small  pieces,  so  that 
it  can  pass  out  with  the  urine. 

Lithotomy  is  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  in  order  to  extract  a stone 
there.  We  have  various  modes  of  per- 
forming this  operation,  into  the  particulars 
of  which  we  need  not  enter,  for,  of  course, 
only  a surgeon  could  attempt  to  perform  it ; 
for  one  of  these,  the  lateral  operation,  a 
peculiar  instrument  is  used  by  the  French 
surgeons,  which  they  call  Lithotomc- cache, 

Litmus,  sometimes  called  Turnsole.  This 
is  a blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  Lichen 
Orcilla.  In  an  early  stage  of  its  preparation 
it  is  of  a purplish  red  colour,  and  is  then 
called  Archil  or  Orchil.  Litmus  paper, 
which  is  prepared  by  digesting  powdered 
Litmus  in  Water,  and  saturating  white 
paper  in  the  Solution,  and  then  drying  it, 
is  used  by  chemists  for  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  Free  Acid,  which  instantly  turns 
the  blue  into  a bright  red. 

Lives.  This  is  the  largest  glandular  ap- 
paratus in  the  body,  and  one  of  its  most 
important  offices  is  to  secrete  the  bile  ; it  is 
divided  into  three  lobes— viz.  the  Greater, 
the  Smaller,  and  the  Lohulus  Spigelii.  The 
first  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
region  of  the  abdomen ; the  second  in  the 
epigastric  region  ; and  the  third  in  the  left 
side  of  the  great  lobe,  having  two  prolonga- 
tions, which  have  been  termed  the  Lohulus 
caudatus  and  the  Lohulus  quadratus. 

The  Liver  weighs  on  the  average  about 
four  pounds ; although  to  the  naked  eye  it 
looks  like  a solid  substance,  it  is  yet  what 
is  called  a compound  gland,  that  is,  made 
up  of  a number  of  smaller  glands,  bound  to- 
gether by  cellular  or  areolar  tissue.  Each  of 
these  little  glands,  or  lobules,  as  they  are 
called,  is  about  the  size  of  a millet  seed, 
and  is  composed  of  a minute  ramification 
of  the  hepatic  artery  and  vein — the  vessels 
whose  special  office  it  is  to  afford  nutriment 
to  the  Liver — of  a branch  of  a portal  vein 
by  which  the  blood  returns  from  the  intes- 
tines through  the  Liver  to  the  heart,  and 
which  is  forced  into  the  cells  of  the  duct, 
which  conveys  the  bile  off  from  the  Liver. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  this  bile  is  en- 
tirely secreted  from  the  venous  blood,  it 
may  be  of  the  portal  system;  or  if  it  con- 
tinues in  the  hepatic  veins,  having  passed 
into  them  from  the  hepatic  artery.  By  this 
theory  we  can  well  understand  how  any  im- 


pediment in  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  Liver 
to  the  heart  is  likely  to  cause  congestion  of 
the  former  organ,  and  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  obstructions  in  the  Liver  is  likely 
to  act  upon  the  heart  and  cause  irregularity 
of  operation  there ; thus,  with  sluggish 
Liver  we  get  febrile  and  often  irregular 
pulsations.  As  soon  as  the  bile  is  formed, 
or  secreted  in  the  cells  of  *he  Liver,  as  much 
of  it  as  is  required  to  form  Chyle  (which  see) 
passes  into  the  digestive  canal,  while  any 
overplus  passes  into  that  convenient  reser- 
voir the  Gall  Bladder  (which  see). 

Having  thus  an  important  duty  to  per- 
form in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  Liver  should 
be  kept  free  from  disturbing  agencies,  so 
that  it  may  be  in  a proper  condition  for  the 
discharge  of  its  functions.  The  evil  to 
which  it  is  most  liable  is  a disturbance  of 
its  circulation,  causing  either  active  or 
passive  congestion,  both  of  which  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  conditions  of  the  organ ; 
in  the  former  case,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  bile ; in  the  latter  case,  pro- 
bably a decrease,  or  an  altered  state  of  the 
secretion.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  of 
the  organ  occurs,  but  this  is  more  common 
in  hot  climates  than  with  us ; it  is  called  in 
scientific  language  Hepatitis ; in  this  dis- 
ease we  have  suspension  of  the  secretion 
altogether,  and  a softening  or  hardening  of 
the  substance  of  the  Liver,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses,  according  to  the  degree  and 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Active  Congestion  of  the  Liver  may  be  a 
consequence  of  an  irritated  state  of  its 
tissues,  owing,  probably,  to  the  retention  in 
the  blood  of  the  materials  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  kidneys,  the 
skin,  or  some  other  excretory  organ ; or  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  pressure  of  too  much 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  food ; or  there 
may  be  some  local  cause,  some  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  Liver  itself.  Either  of  these 
will  tend  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  bile, 
and  cause  what  are  called  bilious  disorders 
of  the  stomach. 

Passive  Congestion  of  the  Liver  is  usually 
the  result  of  some  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  organ,  or 
to  its  return  from  thence ; the  mischief  may 
be  an  impeded  action  of  the  heart,  or  a de- 
fective operation  of  the  functions  of  the 
lungs ; or  it  may  be  caused  by  continued 
pressure  upon  the  seat  of  the  Liver,  such  as 
results  from  leaning  at  a desk,  or  remaining 
in  a stooping  position ; persons  of  sedentary 
habits  are  likely  to  be  affected  in  this  way. 
It  may  be  merely  what  is  called  “a  sluggish 
Liver';”  there ' is  a diminution  in  the 
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quantity  of  the  bile,  but  no  alteration  of 
its  qualtity ; in  the  more'  severe  forms  of 
Passive  Congestion,  however,  the  bile,  after 
its  secretion  has  been  suspended  for  a time, 
becomes  acrid  and  plentiful,  causing,  when 
it  passes  into  the  intestines,  much  constitu- 
tional disturbance. 

The  Symptoms  of  Congestion  are  generally 
great  uneasiness  in  the  right  side,  and  a 
dull,  heavy  pain  near  to  the  shoulder-blade 
of  that  side ; if  active , as  before  observed, 
the  bile  will  be  plentiful,  colouring  the 
evacuations,  and  producing  often  a bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  leading  sometimes 
to  Jaundice  (which  see) ; if  passive,  there  is 
also  the  same  uneasiness  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  Liver,  with  a diminished  flow 
of  bile,  or  a changed  condition  of  it,  as 
before  described ; and  after  awhile  there  is 
probably  acute  inflammation  set  up,  which 
generally  seizes  on  the  substance  of  the 
Liver,  and  involves  the  whole,  or  only  a 
part  of  it ; most  commonly  the  former  is  the 
case. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation  there 
is  pain  in  the  right  side,  which  is  increased 
on  pressure,  or  when  a deep  breath  is 
drawn ; there  is  usually,  too,  quick  breath- 
ing, often  a cough,  but  not  always  either  of 
these.  Nearly  always  there  is  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  and  more  or  less  of  yellow- 
ness of  the  eyes,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
skin ; occasionally  absolute  jaundice ; the 
urine  is  high  coloured,  and  the  fauces  either 
pale  and  clayey,  or  tinged  with  greenish 
yellow  bile  : vomiting,  too,  is  sometimes  a 
svmptom. 

2Veari«£w<ofacuteLiverinflammationshould 
be  active  measures  of  depletion  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  abscesses.  If  the  system  will 
bear  it,  there  should  be  Cupping  orLeeching 
over  the  seat  of  the  organ,  to  be  followed  up 
with  hot  Bran  Poultices,  and  afterwards  by 
a Blister,  the  latter  to  be  several  times  re- 
peated, if  required  : the  bowels  should  be 
freely  opened,  and  the  system  reduced  by 
Calomel  combined  with  Colocynth,  or  some 
other  active  purgative,  to  be  followed  by  a 
saline  aperient  mixture  as  under.  EpsomSalts 
6 drachms,  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia 
loz.,  Tartrate  of  Potash  2 grains,  Wine  of 
Colchicum  1 drachm,  Camphor  Mixture, 
sufficient  to  make  6 ounces ; 1 oz.  to  be 
taken  even-  four  hours.  The  Calomel 
be  kept  up  for  some  time  in  small  doses, 
combined  with  Opium  if  the  pain  is  violent. 
When  there  is  reason  to  belive  that  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place,  the  treatment  must 
be  altered,  and  nourishing  food  and  tonics 
given  with  mineral  acids,  such  as  the  Muria- 
tic, with  Gentian.  In  chronic  inflammation 
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the  pains  may  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  dry 
cupping,  repeated  blisters,  and  small  doses 
of  Mercury ; Grey  Powder  with  Rhubarb,  or 
Blue  Pill  will  be  best.  Epsom  Salts,  or 
Cheltenham  Waters  should  be  taken  regu- 
larly, with  moderate  exercise.  A light  but 
nourishing  diet,  and  if  possible,  change  of 
air  and  scene.  For  further  particulars  re- 
specting Liver  disease  see  Bile , Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice , §c. 

Livid  or  Lividity  (Latin  liveo,  to  be  black 
and  blue).  The  discolouration  which  occurs 
in  the  body  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart, 
&c.  Also  the  bluish  mark  caused  by  a blow 
or  fall,  and  the  dark  circle  round  the  eye 
which  may  be  observed  in  some  forms  of 
disease. 

Lixivia  (Latin  lix  or  lids').  Anciently 
applied  to  water  or  liquor  in  general;  or  to  a 
lye  or  ley  made  of  ashes,  and  therefore  to  the 
impure  potash  : Pliny  called  this  Lixivius 
cinis,  Ley-ashes;  Lixivium  vinum  is  the 
juice  which  runs  from  grapes  before  they  are 
pressed ; Lixivation  denotes  the  application 
of  water  to  a saline  body,  the  solution  ob- 
tained being  the  lixivium  or  ley ; Lixivium 
tartan,  or  tartar-ley  is  the  Liquor  Potassce 
sub-carbonates  of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias — 
in  which  also  we  find  several  other  applica- 
tions of  the  term  Lixivia. 

Lobe  (Latin  lobus).  A term  applied  to 
several  parts  of  particular  organs,  such  as  to 
the  brain,  whose  lower  surface  is  divided 
into  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
Lobes  ; the  liver,  lungs,  and  ear,  whose  lower 
external  part  is  called  a Lobe  ; the  Lobus  of 
Morgagni,  a lobe  at  the  base  of  the  prostrate, 
named  after  the  discoverer. 

Lobelia  Inflata.  This  is  the  scientific 
name  of  the  Indian  tobacco  or  Emetic  Weed,- 
a plant  of  the  natural  order  Lobeliaceec. 
which  is  common  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  whole  plant  is  dried  and 
used  medicinally ; it  owes  its  activity  to  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  called  lobclina,  and  is  a 
good  diaphoretic  and  expectorant  in  small 
doses;  in  large,  antispasmodic,  sedative, 
and  emetic  ; becoming,  in  over  doses,  poi- 
sonous like  tobacco.  It  is  sometimes  given 
to  relax  the  muscles  in  strangulated  hernia, 
strictures,  &c. ; but  more  commonly  to  re- 
lieve spasmodic  asthma.  To  produce  vo- 
miting the  Infusion  may  be  given  in  half- 
ounce doses  every  half-hour,  or  the  Powder 
in  from  5 to  10  grain  doses,  beginning  with 
the  smallest,  and  gradually  increasing,  in 
plenty  of  Warm  Water.  The  dose  of  the 
Extract  is  from  1 to  2 grains ; of  the  Tinc- 
ture from  half  a drachm  to  2 drachms;  of 
the  Etlierial  Tincture  from  10  minims  to  1 
drachm.  There  is  also  a Syrup  and  Vinegar 
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of  Lobelia,  but  they  are  very  rarely  used, 
and  not  easily  attainable. 

Lobelia  Syphilitica.  The  Blue  Cardi- 
nal Flower,  a plant  of  the  natural  order  Lo- 
bcliacece , which  was  considered  by  the  North 
American  Indians  a specific  for  syphilis,  but 
was  found  on  trial  to  be  quite  inefficacious 
in  that  complaint.  It  is  emetic,  cathartic, 
and  diuretic  in  its  action. 

Lobulus  is  the  diminitive  of  lobus,  signi- 
fying a small  lobe,  such  as  the  L.  spigelti 
situated  at  the  left  of  the  lobe  of  the  Liver, 
(which  see) ; Lobule  of  the  par  vagum , the 
name  given  to  a small  tuft  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cerebellum.  See  Brain. 

• It°.CATELLI’s  Balsam.  A nostrum  once 
m high  repute,  but  now  deservedly  out  of 
use  , its  composition  was  Ilog’ s-lard,  Yellow 
Itesin,  Olive  Oil,  Venice  Turpentine,  Yellow 
wax,  and  Dragon’s  Blood  melted  together 
and  made  into  an  electuaiy ; and  this  de- 
lectable mixture  was  actually  swallowed  by 
thousands,  who  attributed  marvellous  effects 
to  it, 

^ Lochia  (Greek  locheyo,  to  bring  forth). 
The  uterine  discharge  which  takes  place 
some  days  after  childbirth ; in  cattle  it  is 
called  the  cleansings.  See  Labour. 

Lock-jaw.  This  is  the  popular  name  for 
a spasmodic  seizure  of  a dreadful  and  gene- 
rally fatal  character,  which  surgeons  call 
tetanus.  By  this  disease,  not  only  are  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws,  but  those  also  of  the 
whole  body  thrown  more  or  less  into  spasm, 
often  so  violent  as  to  break  the  teeth  or 
bones.  The  most  common  form  of  this  fear- 
ful malady  is  that  in  which  the  muscles  of 


the  neck  and  throat  are  chiefly  affected  ; it 
generally  comes  on  in  a gradual  manner, 
there  is  slight  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  which  extends  to  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  causing  great  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing ; then  the  whole  muscles  of  the  face 
probably  become  implicated,  there  is  soon 
tightness  of  the  chest,  and  the  spasmodic 
ain  extends  to  the  back  ; while  the  teeth 
ecome  so  closely  and  firmly  set  together 
that  no  food  of  any  kind  can  pass  them.  If 
the  spasm  extends  further  than  this,  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  and,  lastly,  of  the  ex- 
tremities become  involved,  contracting  and 
drawing  the  body  to  the  side,  or  backward 
as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  form  an  arch, 
resting  on  the  head  and  heels.  Dr.  Turner 
says,  “ The  suffering  caused  by  the  tetanic 
spasm  is  frightful  to  contemplate ; the  face 
is  pale,  the  bones  contracted,  the  skin 
covering  the  forehead  wrinkled,  the  eyes 
fixed  and  prominent,  sometimes  suffused 
with  tears,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  comers 
of  the  mouth  drawn  in,  the  teeth  expanded, 
and  the  features  fixed  in  a sort  of  grin. 
The  breathing  is  performed  with  difficulty 
and  anguish  ; there  is  great  thirst,  and  the 
sufferings  are  greatly  increased  by  attempts 
to  swallow ; the  pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent, 
the  skin  is  covered  with  perspiration ; and 
yet,  with  all  this  torture  the  intellect  re- 
mains clear  and  unaffected.  Death  at  length 
closes  the  scene,  being  due  partly  to  suffo- 
cation, and  partly  to  exhaustion.” 

The  cause  of  tetanus  is  frequent  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  or  it  may  be  some  local 
injury,  such  as  a cut,  puucture,  or  laceration ; 
it  more  commonly  results  from  either  of 
these  in  warm  climates,  although  intense 
cold  alone  has  not  unfrequently  produced 
it : it  often  affects  a large  number  of  the 
wounded  on  a field  of  battle,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
Lock-jaw,  which  is  produced  by  a wound, 
will  sometimes  show  itself  in  ~ four  days, 
sometimes  not  for  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  wound  has  been  received. 

The  common  treatment  for  it,  is  the  warm 
bath,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  enveloping 
the  whole  body  in  a blanket  wrung  out  of 
hot  water;  the  administration  of  enemas, 
consisting  of  thin  Gruel,  with  an  ounce  each 
of  Castor  Oil  and  Turpentine  : if  the  patient 
can  swallow,  give  large  doses  of  Opium  in 
the  liquid  form,  say  from  30  to  60  drops  of 
Laudanum  every  half-hour,  until  it  mani- 
festly affects  the  system.  Cold  Water,  poured 
on  the  head  from  a considerable  height,  may 
also  be  of  service,  and  friction  with  a sti- 
mulant liniment,  such  as  Turpentine  and 
Opodeldoc,  down  the  course  of  the  spine.  The 
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strength  must  be  supported  by  food  in  some 
way,  and  the  desperate  expedient  may  be  re- 
sorted to  of  knocking  out  a front  tooth  or  two, 
fortho  purpose  ofmakingan  opening, through 
which  Beef  Tea  and  other  fluid  nourishment 
may  pass  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a 
tube;  sometimes  this  is  conveyed  by  the 
nose,  passing  it  behind  the  teeth,  and  some- 
times By  means  of  a clyster. 

Dr.  Jackson,  an  army  surgeon  in  'India, 
where  tetanus  often  occurs  from  very  slight 
causes,  says,  that  he  has  tried  all  kinds  of 
remedies,  "but  has  found  none  of  much  ser- 
vice except  Chloroform  combined  with 
Indian  Hemp  and  Aloes — how  administered 
we  are  not  informed,  but  presume  that  it 
must  be  by  inhalation  of  the  first,  and  in- 
jection of  the  two  last. 

Locustic  Acid  (from  the  Latin  locusta,  a 
grasshopper) . An  acid  procured  from  grass- 
hoppers, differing  little  from  Acetic  Acid. 

Logwood.  The  wood  of  the  Hcematoxy- 
lon  Campechianum , belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosee,  shaved  or  rasped  small,  is 
used  medicinally;  in  the  form  of  Decoction, 
and  also  of  Extract,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  as  well  as  in  infantile  cholera. 
It  acts  as  an  astringent,  without  irritating 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  as  some  medicines 
of  this  class  do.  The  dose  of  the  Decoction, 
which  is  made  by  boiling  10  drachms  of  Log- 
wood Chips  in  a pint  and  a-half  of  water, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a pint,  is  from  1 to  2 
fluid  ounces ; or  for  a child  two  years  old, 
from  2 to  3 drachms ; of  the  Extract,  from 
10  to  20  grains  may  be  taken. 


Loins.  See  Lumbtts. 

Longevity — Length  of  Life.  The  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  although  uncertain  as 
regards  the  individual,  is  yet  exactly  deter- 
minable on  the  average  of  a large  number 
of  cases ; were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  no 
correct  basis  for  the  calculations  of  insurance 
companies,  which  rear  their  structures  of 
figures  upon  bills  of  mortality,  and  know  to 
a fraction  what  rate  of  premium  they  can 
safely  charge.  It  is  not  within  our  province 
to  enter  into  the  calculations  which  enable 
them  to  do  this  ; sufficient  for  our  purpose 
will  it  be  to  speak  of  some  of  the  causes 
which  militate  against  the  duration  of  life. 
Neglect  in  childhood,  bad  and  insufficient 
food,  defective  ventilation  and  drainage, 
want  of  attention  to  cleanliness  in  house 
and  person,  unhealthy  occupations,  indul- 
gence in  excesses  of  any  kind  : epidemic  and 
endemic  diseases,  arising,  often,  from  one 
or  more  of  the  above  causes : by  these  it  is 
that  our  bills  of  mortallity  are  swelled,  and 
thousands  are  hurried  to  their  graves  long 
before  the  natural  term  of  their  existence  is 
ended.  The  three  score  years  and  ten 
allotted  to  man  is  reached  by  compara- 
tively few ; and  although  we  now  and  then 
read  of  a case  of  great  longevity,  yet  this  is 

?uite  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  tliere- 
ore  a matter  of  wonderment.  See  Age, 
Mortality. 

Longing.  The  morbid  appetite  which 
occurs  in  women  during  pregnancy — a crav- 
ing for  certain  articles  of  diet,  sometimes 
of  the  most  out-of-the-way  kind : if  the}' 
are  attainable,  and  not  actually  deleterious, 
it  is  best  to  satisfy  this  longing ; if  not,  its 
gratification  may  be  denied,  without  danger 
of  the  consequences  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  follow  such  denial.  See  Preg- 
nancy. 

Longitudinal.  A term  applied  to  two 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  See  Brain. 

Longus  Colli.  A long  muscle  at  the 
back  of  the  aesophagus,  which  supports  and 
bends  the  neck.  Longismus  dorsi  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  muscle  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  and  the 
angle  of  the  ribs. 

Long  Sight.  An  affection  of  the  vision 
in  which  the  objects  are  only  seen  correctly 
when  they  are  a long  way  off.  Cullen 
termed  it  Dysopia  proximorum ; it  is  the 
Vue  longue  of  the  French  surgeons.  See 
Sight. 

Looseness,  or  Purging.  See  Diarrhoea. 
Loosestrife.  Scientific  name  Lythrum 
Salicaria,  a native  plant  of  the  natural 
older  Lythraccce.  sometimes  called  Purple- 
spiked  Willow-herb;  has  demulcent  and 


astringent  properties,  which  render  it  useful 
m inveterate  diarrhoea.  Dose,  of  the  Pow- 
dered Herb,  1 drachm  three  times  a-day  ; of 


the  Decoction,  made  by  boiling  1 ounce  of 
the  Herb  in  a pint  of  Water,  2 fluid  ounces 
may  be  given. 

Lordosis  (Greek  lordos , curved).  Pro- 
curvation  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  or  an- 
terior crookedness.  Posterior  incurvation 
was  formerly  called  cyrtosis , and  the  lateral 
form  hybosis.  • 

Lotion  (Latin  lotio).  A wash,  or  any 
kind  of  liquid  remedy  intended  for  outward 
application  ; properly  the  term  includes 
collyria,  embrocations,  fomentations,  and 
liniments,  but  its  application  is  generally 
restricted  to  those  liquid  applications  in- 
tended for  any  part  of  the  body,  which  are 
laid  on  cold,  and  not  rubbed  in. 

'ihe  Lotions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be 
found  mostly  under  the  heads  of  Aqua  and 
Liquor ; they  may  be  classed  in  four  divi- 
sions—viz.,  astringent,  cooling,  sedative, 
and  stimulating.  Alum,  Sulphate  cf  Zinc, 
or  any  astringent  substance  in  solution,  also 
Ice,  and  very  Cold  Water,  make  the  first;  of 
the  second,  Plain  Water  is  a good  example, 
or  it  may  be  combined  with  one-third  of 
Spirit,  or  with  Vinegar the  Lead  Lotion, 
such  as  Goulard  Water,  is  also  cooling,  as  , 
well  as  astringent  and  sedative.  A lotion 
of  Prussic  Acid  possesses  the  latter  quality, 
as  do  Decoctions  of  Opium,  Poppy,  Hemlock, 
■to.  For  the  treatment  of  surface  inflamma- 
tions, sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  wounds, 
ice.,  Lotions  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 


aids  to  the  medical  man.  Various  formula 
for  their  preparation  will  be  found  scattered 
through  this  work,  under  the  heads  of  the 
diseases  or  injuries  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
used,  or  of  the  substances,  such  as  lead, 
which  form  their  bases. 

Louse.  This  humble  parasite  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  generally  the  accompaniment  of 
hlth  and  squalor,  and  disease  and  wretched- 
ness, and  flourishes  and  increases  in  exact 


ratio  with  the  neglect  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness. The  mere  idea  of  it  is  repulsive  and 
disgusting,  and  wflien  we  examine  the  crea- 
ture under  the  microscope,  we  find  that  it 
more  than  realises  all  our  preconceptions. 

Lovage.  The  Levisticum  Officinale  of 
botanists,  belonging  to  the  natural  order, 
Umbcllifera ;,  is  sometimes  grown  in  gardens 
as  a salad  plant. 


It  has  a strong  and  peculiar  odour,  and 
abounds  with  a yellowish,  pale  green,  re- 
sinous juice.  The  roots  and  fruit  are  aro- 
matic, stimulant,  and  diaphoretic,  and  have 
been  used  as  remedies  for  flatulency,  and 
hysterical  disorders  arising  from  uterine 
obstructions : Lovarjc  Cordial , is  prepared 
by  steeping  the  fresh  roots  in  brandy,  it 
was  once  a favourite  stomachic,  but  we  sel- 
dom or  ever  hear  of  it  now. 
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Low  Spirits.  This  is  a state  of  mind 
generally  associated  with  dyspepsia,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  imaginary  evils  are  con- 
jured up,  and  the  slightest  pain,  or  unusual 
feeling,  is  looked  upon  as  tne  precursor  of 
some  dreadful  malady : persons  so  affected 
always  fancy  themselves  on  the  verge  of 
danger,  and  hence  are  fearful  and  irresolute 
in  the  steps  they  are  called  upon  to  take  ; 
they  may  be  of  sound  mind  in  other  respects, 
but  in  regard  to  their  own  bodily  state  and 
condition  are  decidedly  monomaniacs.  The 
affection  appears  to  depend  upon  a want  of 
energy  in  the  brain,  the  causes  of  which  are 
various,  it  may  arise  from  intense  study, 
some  great  stroke  of  affliction,  indolence 
and  inactivity,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  ve- 
nereal or  other  excesses,  or  deranged  diges- 
tion. In^  either  case  the  patient  should  be 
treated  with  gentleness  and  consideration, 
so  as  to  show  that  interest  is  taken  in  his 
welfare,  he  can  never  be  either  laughed  or 
forced  out  of  his  delusion,  therefore  the  en- 
deavour should  be  to  direct  his  attention — 
to  take  him  out  of  himself  as  it  were. 
Change  of  scene,  cheerful  society,  engaging 
the  mind  in  some  art'  or  pursuit,  which 
although  not  too  laborous,  requires  the  use 
of  the  mental  powers  ; exercise,  tepid  and 
shower  baths,  are  among  the  remedial  mea- 
sures in  this  case.  The  bodily  health  must 
be  carefully  watched  and  preserved  by  such 
means  as  may  be  necessary.  See  Hypo- 
chondriasis, Nervousness , Vapours. 

Loxia  (Greek  lo.cos,  twisted).  Wry  Neck 
(which  see).  From  this  root  we  have  the 
term  loxarthros , an  obliquity  of  a joint, 
without  spasm  or  luxation. 

Lozenges.  (Latin  Trochisci).  These 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made  chiefly  of 
sugar  are  much  relished  by  children  ; and 
are,  therefore,  often  made  use  of  as  vehicles 
tor  the  administration  of  medicines,  espe- 
cially of  such  as,  from  their  powerful  nature, 
arc  divisible  into  very  small  doses.  In 
throat  affections  also,  and  other  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  to  applv  the  remedial  agent 
gradually,  Lozenges  are  useful : thus,  Ni- 
trate of  Potash  may  be  advantageously 
taken  in  this  way,  and  also  Ipecacuanha  and 
Morphine,  where  there  is  constriction  or 
bronchial  irritation ; only  in  the  case  of  the 
opiate,  as  in  that  of  other  strong  medicines, 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise quantity  contained  in  each  Lozenge,  so 
that  an  overdose  be  not  given : sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  this  by  Lozenge 
makers  and  venders  generally,  so  that  the 
medical  practitioner  scarcely  likes  to  recom- 
mend this  method  of  administration,  al- 
though he  knows  the  advantage  of  it  in 


many  cases.  Very  little  is  done  by  the 
apothecary  now  in  the  way  of  making 
lozenges,  this  branch  of  the  business  being 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  confec- 
tioner, who  often  adulterates  the  sugar  with 
“ daff,”  a mineral  white,  in  other  words 
Plaster  of  Paris.  Sugar  confections  are 
very  commonly  adulterated  in  this  way, 
and  sometimes  to  a large  extent,  and  the 
colouring  matter  which  renders  them  so  gay 
and  attractive,  is  frequently  of  a most 
poisonous  nature,  so  that  one  is  almost 
afraid  of  giving  or  recommending  sweets  to 
children.  If  given  at  all,  they  had  better 
be  the  transparent  uncolourcd  kinds.  We 
are  not  speaking  now  of  the  medicated 
Lozenges,  of  which  there  are  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia l(j  different  sorts,  viz. — Acacia  Lo- 
zenges ( Trochisci  Acacia)  made  with  Gum 
Arabic,  Starch  and  Sugar,.  Tartaric  Acid 
Lozenges  ( T.  Aeidi  Tar  (arid),  made  with 
Tartaric  Acid,  Sugar,  and  Volatile  Oil  of 
Lemons ; much  as  the  common  Acidulated 
Drops  ought  to  be,  but  these  we  fear  are  too 
often  prepared  with  Sulphuric  Acid.  Chalk 
Lozenges  (T.  Greta),  made  with  Prepared 
Chalk,  Gum,  Nutmeg,  and  Sugar ; good  for 
looseness  of  the  bowels  in  children.  Li- 
quorice Lozenges  (T.  Glycyrrhiza),  made 
with  Extract  of  Liquorice,  Gum,  and  Sugar; 
much  like  the  Bath  Pipe.  Lettuce 
Lozenges  ( T . Lactucarii ),  made  with  Ex- 
tract of  Lettuce  or  Lac  tucarium  ; slightly 
anodyne.  Magnesia  Lozenges  (T.  Mag- 
nesia), made  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 
Nutmeg,  and  Sugaij;  good  for  acidity  and 
heartburn.  Morphine,  and  Morphine  and 
Ipecacuanha  Lozenges  (21  Morphia  and  T. 
Morphia  ct Ipecacuanha),  anodyne  and  ex- 
pectorant. Opium  Lozenges,  the  same.  Pep- 
permint Lozenges  (T  .Mentha  Pipcritice), 
good  for  flatulency.  Soda  Lozenges  (21  Soda 
liicarbonatis),  anti-acid.  There  are  also 
Cinnamon,  Ginger,  Rose,  Tolu,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  Lozenges,  for  which  there  are 
no  authorititive  formula  given,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  not  recognised  in  medical 
practice. _ See  Sweets. 

Lues  ^ exf.rea.  Latin  for  the  plague  of 
Venus ; an  old  name  for  venereal  disease, 
or  syphilis,  &c. ; it  has  also  been  called 
Morbus  Aphrodisius,  Morbus  G alliens,  and 
several  other  names. 

Lumbus,  the  loins.  From  this  root  we  have 
Lumbar,  the  designation  of  nerves,  arteries, 
&.C.,  belonging  to  the  region  of  the  loins ; 
hence  also  the  Lutnbo-abdominal,  or  Lumbar 
plexus,  the  Lumbo-sacral  nerves,  and  the 
Lumbo-dorsal  region ; and  Lumbar  abscess, 
a chronic  collection  of  pus  which  forms  in 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  loins  behind 


the  peritoneum,  and  descends  in  the  course  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  hence  is  sometimes  called 
JPsoal  Abscess. 

Lumbago  (Latin  lumbus , the  loins).  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
loins.  This,  as  many  of  us  well  know, 
is , an  extremely  painful  affection  ; the 
aiu  being  aggravated  by  any  action  which 
rings  the  muscles  involved  in  the  dis- 
order into  play.  Like  sciatica,  it  is  hut  a 
modification  of  rheumatism  ; nevertheless, 
it  requires,  in  some  measure,  a peculiar 
treatment.  When  accompanied  by  fever, 
and  much  pain,  which  is  aggravated  by 
the  warmth  of  the  bed,  leeching  or  cup- 
ping is  advisable,  with  aperients  and  dia- 
phoretics ; 3 grains  of  Calomel  at  night, 
with  about  10  grains  of  Compound  Ipeca- 
cuanha Powder,  and  a Senna  draught  in 
the  morning,  following  it  up  with  this  mix- 
ture : Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  1 1 
ounces;  Wine  of  Colchicum,  1 drachm  j 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  and  Simple  Syrup, 
of  each  2 drachms ; Camphor  Mixture,  4 
ounces ; take  a fourth  part  about  every  four 
hours.  The  Dover’s  Powder  should  be  con- 
tinued every  night— not  the  Calomel ; about 
a couple  of  doses  of  this,  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  so,  will  be  found  sufficient.  Warm 
applications  to  the  loins  will  afford  great 
relief ; one  of  the  best  is  a large  bran  poul- 
tice, applied  quite  hot  all  over  the  loins. 
Dr.  Graves  recommends  a stream  of  hot  wa- 
ter, directed  with  considerable  force  against 
the  part;  it  is  beneficial  not  only  on  account 
of  the  heat,  but  also  for  the  mechanical  im- 
pulse which  it  gives.  When  there  is  no 
fever  with  the  Lumbago,  the  best  medicine 
is  Volatile  Tincture  of  Guaiacum,  1 drachm 
in  Cinnamon  Water,  three  times  a day, 
with  the  Dover’s  Powder  at  night,  and  fric- 
tion with  Soap  Liniment,  and  Tincture  of 
Aconite,  or  Opium,  about  a drachm  to  the 
ounce  ; or  apply  a Belladonna  Plaister, 
keeping  the  bowels  freely  open  with  a Colo- 
cynth  Pill  occasionally,  or  a draught  of 
Senna,  or  Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes. 
Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  with  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  may  be  also  given  with  advan- 
tage. In  obstinate  cases,  Acupuncture, 
Electricity,  and  Galvanism,  have  each  and 
all  been  successfully  applied.  The  following 
is  a good  form  for  a liniment  to  be  used  in 
such  cases  : Strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia, 
Tincture  of  Opium,  Spirit  of  Turpentine, 
and  Olive  Oil,  equal  quantities ; rub  in 
warm,  night  and  morning.  See  Rheuma- 
tism, Sciatica. 

Lumbricus  (Latin  for  slippery)  is  another 
name,  from  this  root  whence  we  h&veAscarus  I 
lumbricoidii , the  long  round  worm  found 


i'}  the  intestines ; and  Lumbricus  Cucurbi- 
tinus,  the  Gourd  Worm,  so  called  because  its 
joints  when  broken  present  the  appearance  of 
a gourd. 

Lumbricales  (Latin  lumbricus,  an  earth- 
worm). A name  given  to  four  muscles  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  which  are  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
earth-worm. 

Luna  (Latin  for  the  moon).  An  old  al- 
chemical (name  for  silver,  hence  Nitrate  of 
Silver  was  termed  Lunar  caustic. 

Lunar  Caustic  (Latin  luna,  the  moon). 
A name  given  by  the  old  alchymists  to  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver  (which  see). 

Luna  Cornea  (Latin  for  horn  silver). 
A name  for  the  Chloride  of  Silver. 

Luna  Fixata  (literally  fixed  moon)  was 
a name  given  to  the  Oxide  or  Flowers  of 
Zinc,  formerly  much  used  as  a remedy  in 
chronic  affections.  See  Zinc. 

Lunacy.  Applied  to  madness,  because  it 
was  considered  that  mad  people  were  much 
affected  by  changes  of  the  moon.  See  In- 
sanity. 

Luncheon,  This,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  a kind  of  intermediate  meal  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner ; the  necessity 
for  it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
length  of  interval  between  these  two  meals . 
With  the  classes  who  dine  late  it  is  really 
necessary  that  they  should  take  some  suste- 
nance about  one  or  two  o’clock,  but  it  should 
be  of  the  lightest  description — a little  fruit, 
with  a crust  of  bread,  or  a biscuit,  ought  to 
be  sufficient ; but,  too  often,  the  Luncheon  is 
more  like  a dinner,  and,  superadded  to  that 
heavy  meal,  gives  the  digestive  organs 
too  much  work.  Where  the  dinner  is  taken 
at  mid-day,  or  thereabout,  of  course  no 
Luncheon  is  required,  unless  the  breakfast 
is  a very  early  one ; and  when  Luncheon  is 
taken  before  a late  dinner  no  supper  can  be 
required ; four  meals  a day  being  quite  as 
much  as  the  stomach  should  be  burdened 
with.  It  was  formerly  customary  for  Eng- 
lish labourers  to  have  their  “lunch”  or 
“elevener”  between  their  early  breakfast 
and  mid-day  dinner,  and  again  between 
that  meal  and  their  late  tea,  which  was  also 
supper,  and  working  hard  they  required  it ; 
most  of  them,  we  fear,  must  now  be  satisfied 
with  three  meals  a day,  without  their  balf- 
meals  to  help  them  on.  See  Diet,  Meals. 

Lungs  These  are  two  vesicular  organs 
situated  in  the  thorax  or  chest,  the  cavity 
of  which,  together  with  the  heart  and  larger 
blood  vessels,  they  nearly  fill  up ; so  that 
when  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  compressed, 
the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  minute  air  cells 
of  which  the  lungs  are  composed,  into  the 
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several  elastic  membranes  (the  bronchi) 
connected  with  them ; these  bronchial  pas- 
sages afterwards  unite,  and  form  one  tube, 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  through  which  the 
air  passes  upwards  and  downwards  in  the 
act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  or  breath- 
ing, as  it  is  popularly  called.  A reference 
to  the  following  diagram  will  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  this  more  clearly. 
Here  it  will  be  seen  how  each  division  of 
the  Lungs  (1,  1)  occupies  its  own  side  of  the 
chest ; the  left  is  the  smallest  of  the  two, 
because  the  heart,  whose  place  (4)  is  be- 
tween the  Lungs,  takes  up  more  room  on 
that  side  than  the  other.  The  windpipe, 
or  trachea,  at  the  top  has  the  larynx,  or 
organ  of  voice ; while  the  lower  extremity 
divides  into  two  branches  or  bronchi,  one 
for  each  Lung,  on  entering  which  it  divides 
and  subdivides  into  extremely  minute  tubes, 
which  terminate  in  the  air  cells,  small  mem- 
braneous cavities,  on  the  walls  of  which  the 


blood  circulates  in  a network  of  veins,  in 
such  a way  that  it  is  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  atmospheric  air,  which 
is  drawn  in  by  each  inspiration,  and  so  ob- 
tains its  due  supply  of  oxygen  ; that,  and 
other  gases  of  which  the  air  is  composed 
making  its  way  through  the  extremely 
thin  membrane  which  forms  the  air-cells: 
thus  noxious,  as  well  as  healthful  va- 
pours, or  gases,  are  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  men  are  poisoned  by  breath- 
ing, as  well  as  by  eating  and  drinking,  dele- 
terious substances.  If  we  examine  the 
structure  of  the  Lungs,  we  find  that  it  is 
porous  like  a sponge;  when  by  the  action  of 
certain  muscles  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
increased,  the  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum,  and  expansion  of  the  Lungs  takes 
place ; then,  the  muscular  movement  ceasing, 
the  ribs,  by  their  weight  and  elasticity, 
conti act  and  force  out  the  air,  and  this 


alternate  expansion  and  contraction  con- 
stitutes breathing,  in  the  act  of  which 
we  see  the  chest  rise  and  fall.  The  tubes, 
air  cells,  and  blood  vessels  of  the  Lungs  are 
held  together  by  what  is  called  cellular 
tissue,  and  the  whole  are  enveloped  in  a 
membrane  which  covers  their  surface  and 
also  the  under  surface  of  the  ribs,  for  which 
latter  purpose  it  is  reflected  back;  this 
membrane  is  called  the  Pleura  (which  see) ; 
also  Bronchi , Glottis , and  Larynx — all 
organs  intimately  connected  with  the  Lungs, 
and  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Re- 
spiration (which  see) ; also  Breathing. 

A reference  to  the  cut  given  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  Heart  (see  Yol.  1 p.  366) 
will  show  the  relative  size  and  positions  of 
these  two  most  important  organs  more 
clearly  than  the  above  diagram. 

We  know  that  the  action  of  the  Lungs 
may  be  forced  or  increased  by  an  exercise  of 
the  will ; in  this  case  other  muscles  than 
those  usually  employed  are  called  into  play  ; 
hence  the  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  often  ob- 
served in  asthmatic  people,  and  others  with 
whom  breathing  is  difficult.  Mental  emo- 
tion, and  increased  bodily  exertion,  will  also 
cause  an  accelerated  action  of  the  Lungs, 
as  will  those  inflammatory  and  other 
diseases  which  stimulate  arterial  action. 
From  15  to  22  is  the  average  number  of 
respirations  in  a minute,  under  common 
circumstances ; but  this  number  may,  and 
often  is,  very  greatly  increased  by  excite- 
ment, exercise,  or  disease. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Lungs  in  a 
healthy  condition  is  about  40  ounces ; they 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a conical  shape,  em- 
bracing the  heart  between  them,  being  in- 
ternally concave  to  receive  this  organ,  and 
externally  convex  to  suit  the  concavity  of 
the  chest;  in  their  narrow  part  upward  they 
extend  a little  above  the  fifth  rib,  then- 
broad  and  slightly  concave  bases  resting 
upon  the  diaphragm,  and  extending  further 
down  behind  than  before : their  colour  is  a 
pinkish  gray  mottled  with  black — then-shape 
we  have  already  explained,  they  hang  free 
in  the  chest  except  where  they  are  attached 
to  the  spine,  or  rather  to  the  mediastinum 
by  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  and  by 
the  bronchial  tubes  on  either  side ; the 
areola,  or  cellular  tissue,  which  connects  to- 
gether the  arteries,  veins,  or  cells,  &c.,  is 
called  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Lungs,  and 
constitutes  the  second  distinct  tissue,  of 
which  they  are  composed ; the  1st,  or  outer, 
being  the  pleura,  and  the  3rd,  or  inner,  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages,  or  cells 
into  which  the  air  enters  when  we  breathe. 
So  great  is  their  number,  that  they  have 


boon  calculated  to  amount  to  170,000,000, 
formiug  a surface  thirty  times  greater  than 
the  human  body.  Every  one  of  these  cells 
is  provided  with  a network  of  blood-vessels, 
by  means  of  which  the  blood  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  air  over  every 
portion  of  their  surface.  When  this  great 
amount  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  shall 
at  once  feel  how  necessary  it  is  to  supply 
pure  air  to  the  Lungs  with  every  breath  we 
breathe.  Here  then  we  have  ii  beautiful 
and  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  in 
which  the  purification  of  the  blood  is  ef- 
fected, and  the  power  of  which,  of  producing 
at  will  a current  of  air  through  the  Lungs” 
makes  the  utterance  of  vocal  sounds  easy. 

The  Lungs  of  an  infant  before  birth  are 
dark  red,  and  contracted  into  a small  space, 
within  the  cavity  of  the  chest ; they  are 
firm  and  specifically  heavier  than  water,  in 
which  therefore  they  sink,  whether  entire 
or  cut  into  pieces ; they  also  give  out  little 
or  no  blood,  and  no  air-bubbles  arise 
from  them  ; this,  therefore,  is  considered 
a good  test  whether  a newly-born  infant 
found  dead,  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
was  really  born  so ; if  it  has  ever  breathed 
the  Lungs  will  have  become  inflated,  so 
as  to  float  on  water ; they  will  then  be  of 
a pale-red  colour,  and  appear  of  a loose 
spongy  texture  ; having  expanded,  too,  so  as 
to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  cover  the 
heart,  as  we  see  them  in  the  diagram  of  that 
organ  above  referred  to. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  Lungs  are  mostly 
liable,  are  all,  in  their  first  stages,  of  an  in- 
flammatory character ; and  it  is  important  to 
ascertain,  as  soon  as  they  are  attacked,  in 
which  of  the  various  tissues,  or  other  struc- 
tures, the  mischief  resides.  Plcuri.ii/ , Pneu- 
monia and  Bronchitis , are  the  three  chief 
forms  of  Lung  disease,  and  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  them  will  be  found  un- 
der their  several  heads;  see  also  Asthma. 
Consumption , Croup , Hooping  Cough,  In- 
flammation,. Pthisis,  §c.  The  state  of  the 
Lungs  can  generally  be  ascertained  with  tole- 
rable certainty  by  means  of  Auscultation 
( which  see) ; the  passage  of  air  into,  and 
through  them,  givingrise  to  certain  definite 
sounds  well  understood  by  the  practised  ear 
applied  closely  to  the  outside  of  the  chest' 
either  with  or  without  a stethoscope.  When' 
the  Lungs  are  not  affected,  these  sounds  vary 
hut  slightly  in  different  individuals;  so  that 
any  deviation  from  their  ordinary  aud 
natural  tone,  or  compass,  is  easily  detected  as 
an  indication  of  disease,  which  sometimes 
renders  the  Lung,  so  solid,  that  the  air  cannot 
penetrate  its  tissues,  aud  sometimes  fills  the 
cavity  which  contains  it  with  water;  iu 


either  case  percussion  will  but  make  a dull 
heavy  sound.  Then  the  power  of  conducting 
sound  varies  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  structure,  so  that  an  application  from 
without  is  sure  to  produce  such  a response 
from  within,  as  gives  the  skilled  physician 
all  the  information  which  he  requires.  To 
illiterate  persons,  this  process  of  sounding 
the  chest  doubtless  appears  very  mysterious, 
and  he  who  can  thus  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  Lungs,  or  any  other  in- 
ternal organ  must  appear  to  them  something 
like  a magician ; but  it  is  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  principles  on  which 
such  investigations  are  conducted,  and  when 
once  understood,  the  mystery  ceases.  It  re- 
quires, however,  a delicate  sense  of  hearing, 
and  considerable  experience  in  this  branch  of 
therapeutics  to  enable  one  to  give  a decided 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  progress  of 
any  mischief  which  may  be  going  on  in  the 
pulmonary  cavity  of  the  body. 

Lungwort.  The  Pulmonaria  Officinalis 
of  the  natural  order  Boragacece , has  been  so 
called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases 


of  the  lungs  ; it  is  mucilaginous  and  slight- 
ly astringent,  and  is  regarded  as  emollient 
and  pectoral ; when  burnt  it  yields  about 
the  seventh  of  its  weight  of  ashes,  which 
are  very  bitter. 

Lupulin.  A name  given  by  Dr.  Ives  to 
the  active  principle  of  the  Humulus  Lupulus, 
or  Hop  (which  see). 

Lupus  (Latin  for  a wolf).  A tubercular 
affection,  occurring  especially  about  the 
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face,  commonly  ending  in  ragged  ulcerations 
of  the  nose,  cheeks,  forehead,  eyelids,  and 
lips.  It  is  so  called  from  its  eating  away 
the  flesh  like  a wolf ; it  is  sometimes  called 
Noli  me  Tangere,  or  touch  me  not.  See  Skin 
Diseases. 

Luscitas  (Latin  luscus,  blind  of  the  eye). 
A term  applied  by  Beer  to  a distortion  of 
the  eyeball,  which  somewhat  resembles 
squinting,  but  differs  from  it  it  in  the  want 
of  power  to  move  the  affected  eye  when  the 
other  is  closed. 

Lute  or  Luting.  A mixture  of  clay, 
sand,  and  other  materials,  made  up  into  a 
stiff  substance  like  dough,  and  used  for  clos- 
ing (he  joints  of  retorts,  receivers,  Ac.  in 
chemical  experiments,  to  make  them  air- 
tight; Fat  Lute  is  made  of  Powdered  Pipe- 
clay and  Boiled  Linseed  Oil  formed  into  a 
mass  like  putty. 

Luteolin.  The  colouring  principle  of 
the  YV  oad,  or  Dyers’  Weed  ( Jtcsede  Luteola). 


A native  plant  which  has  a bitter  taste,  and 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  properties,  although 
it  is  not  now  used  medicinally. 

Luxation  (Greek  luxo , to  put  out  of 
joint).  The  removal,  by  violence  or  other- 
wise, of  the  articulated  surfaces  of  bones 
out  of  their  proper  situations.  See  Dislo- 
cation. 

Lympii  (Latin  lympha) . A colourless 
fluid,  like  water,  which  circulates  in  the 
Lymphatics,  which  are  minute  tubes,  per- 
vading every  part  of  the  body ; their  office 
appears  to  be  entirely  that  of  absorbtion ; 
their  arrangement  is  that  of  a dense  net- 
work, from  which  they  gradually  converge 
into  branches  of  continually  increasing  size, 
until  they  terminate  in  two  main  trunks, 
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called  the  right  and  left  great  lymphatic 
veins,  through  which  the  Lymph  is  poured, 
with  the  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct,  into 
the  right  and  left  subclavian  veins.  The 
lymphatics,  with  the  lactcals,  constitute  the 
vessels  known  as  absorbents.  (See  Absorb- 
tion.) 

Lymph  is  composed  of  fibrin,  albumen, 
chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  soda,  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Itaspail  says  it  is  decidedly  alka- 
line, and  considers  it,  in  fact,  a variety  of 
chyle,  or  a colourless  blood. 

The  term  Lymph  is  also  applied  to  any 
thin  animal  exudation,  or  watery  matter : 
thus  we  have  many  morbid  secretions  under 
that  name,  such  as  Vaccine  Lymph,  Adhesive 
Lymph , &c. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  spurious  cata- 
ract is  called  Lymph  Cataract , of  which 
Beer  observes  that  only  this  deserves  the 
name  of  membraneous,  as  this  alone  con- 
sists of  an  adventitious  membrane,  which  is 
the  result  of  inflammation.  See  Cataract. 

Lyra.  A part  of  the  brain  sometimes 
called  the  psaltarium,  it  consists  of  lines  im- 
pressed upon  the  under  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  of  the  fornix.  See 
Drain. 

Lyssa  (Greek  for  canine  madness).  A 
term  which  Dr.  Good  applied  to  hydropho- 
bia, which  is  sometimes  called  Entasia 
Lyssa. 

Lytta.  The  old  name  for  the  Can- 
t harts  vesicatoria,  or  blistering  fly.  See 
Cantharides. 

M.  This  letter  signifies,  in  prescriptions, 
1st,  Manipulus , a handful,  when  herbs, 
flowers,  chips,  or  any  like  substance,  is 
ordered  ; 2nd,  Mensura , by  measure  ; 3rd, 
Misce,  mix.  Thus  M.  fiat  haust  signifies 
“ mix  and  let  a draught  be  made ; and  4th, 
Mitte , send  : thus  M.  pil  viii,  “ send  S 
pills.”  ’ 

Mace.  A thin,  flat  scale,  or  membraneous 
substance,  which  envelopes  the  nutmeg,  of 
which  it  is  in  botanical  language  the  axil- 
lus.  It  is  one  of  our  most  highly  valued 
spices,  its  characteristic  properties  depend- 
ing  upon  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil. 
See  Nutmeg. 

Maceration  (Latin  macero,  to  make 
soft).  The  steeping  of  any  substance  in  a 
cold  liquid— it  may  be  spirits,  or  water,  to 
soften  it  or  draw  out  its  qualities ; Digestion 
is  in  either  hot  or  cold  liquid  ; Infusion  is 
always  in  hot ; Decoction  means  subjecting 
the  substance  to  continued  heat,  or  boiling  : 
and  Extraction  involves  evaporation  of  the 
liquid. 

Mach aon.  The  name  of  an  ancient  pbv- 


sician,  said  to  bo  a sou  of  Esculapius  the 
god  of  physic  ; hence,  particular  inventions 
have  been  dignified  with  his  name,  as  As- 
clepias  Machaonis , a collyrium,  described 
by  Scribonius ; and  in  old  works  medicines 
in  general  are  sometimes  called  Ars  Ma- 
chaonia. 

Macies  (Latin  macieo , to  lean).  Atrophy , 
Emaciation,  Wasting,  from  whatsoever 
cause,  is  so  denominated.  See  these  heads. 

Macula  (Latin  for  a spot).  Applied  to 
a small  patch  or  speck  of  the  Cornea  (which 
see),  and  Eye.  In  the  plural,  Maculae,  it 
signifies  a permanent  discolouration  of  the 
skin,  generally  the  result  of  an  alteration 
in  the  natural  texture  of  the  part.  Maculae, 
or  spots,  have  been  distinguished  as,  1st. 
Epheles,  or  sunburn,  generally  called 
freckles  ; 2nd,  Neevus,  or  mother  spots  ; 3rd, 
Spilus , or  thickening  and  discolouration  of 
the  rete  mucosum ; 4th,  Moles.  See  these 
heads. 

Madarosis  (Greek  madao,  to  be  bald).  A 
defect  or  loss  of  the  eyebrows,  or  eyelashes. 
See  Eye. 

Madder.  The  root  of  the  Rubia  Tineto- 
ra,  of  the  natural  order  Rnbiacece,  is  chiefly 
valued  for  the  excellent  dye  which  it  fur- 
nishes. The  plant  was  formerly  considered 
emmenagogue  and  diuretic,  and  was  much 
used  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  female  and 


visceral  abstractions ; but  is  not  now  re- 
cognised as  of  any  importance  by  medical 
practitioners.  When  administered  in  a 
state  of  decoction,  it  tinges  the  blood,  urine, 
.and  even  the  bones,  red.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  some  parts 
of  which  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
dyeing  purposes. 


Mad  wort.  A common  name  of  the 
American  plant,  Alysma  plantago.  See 
Alysma. 

Magistert  (Latin  magister,  a master). 
This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  almost 
all  precipitates,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
subtle  and  masterly  preparations ; but  at 
present  it  is  attached’  to  one  or  two  only,  and 
but  seldom  to  these.  The  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth  is  sometimes  still  called  Magistery 
of  bismuth. 

Magma  (Greek  maggomai , to  knead 
dough).  Literally  a kneaded  or  squeezed 
mass  of  any  kind,  or  a sediment.  This  is  a 
term  which  has  now  become  obsolete ; it 
was  sometimes  applied  to  a kind  of  salve. 

Magxes  Arsenical  is.  An  old  corrosive 
preparation  of  equal  parts  of  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  sulphur,  mixed  by  fusion  ; we 
are  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  used  now. 

Magnesia  (Latin  magnes , a magnet,  or 
loadstone).  This  is  one  of  the  primitive 
earths,  having  a metallic  basis  called  Mag- 
nesium. According  to  Dr.  Paris,  Magnesia 
was  originally  a general  term,  expressive  of 
any  substance  which  had  the  power  of 
attracting  some  principle  from  the  air,  and 
that  the  peculiar  body  which  we  now  so 
designate,  was  first  sold  as  a panacea  by 
a canon  of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  title 
of  Magnesia  Alba,  or  Count  Palma’s 
Powder.  It  is  now  administered  in 
three  forms,  viz.,  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
(. Magncsiae  Carbon  as),  which  is  the  com- 
monest kind  ; Calcined  Magnesia  (M.  Usti), 
which  is  tne  purest  sort,  and  requires  to  be 
kept  in  stopped  bottles ; and  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia  (.If.  Sulphas),  which  is  the  Bitter 
Purging  Salts  -the  Sal  Cathartieum  Ama- 
rum  of  the  old  medical  writers : it  is  a com- 
bination of  Magnesia  and  Sulphuric  Acid, 
and  is  found  ready  formed  in  some  mineral 
waters ; its  having  been  first  procured  bv 
evaporation  from  those  of  Epsom,  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  name  Epsom  Salts,  by  which 
it  is  commonly  called;  more  correctly  it  is 
named  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  : (for  its  uses 
and  doses  see  Epsom  Salts). 

Both  the  pure  Magnesia  and  the  Car- 
bonate are  anti-acid,  and  act  as  mild  laxa- 
tives on  the  bowels ; but  if  given  too  often, 
or  too  largely,  as  purgatives,  they  are  apt  to 
accumulate,  in  the  intestines,  in  insoluble 
masses.  We  give  Magnesia  as  an  anti-acid 
in  dyspepsia,  heart-burn,  pyrosis,  gouty, 
and  lithic  disorders.  It  is- a very  safe  laxa- 
tive for  children,  especially  when  combined 
with  Rhubarb ; in  this  combination  it  is 
administered  in  diarrhoea,  and  as  a common 
purgative.  The  dose  of  Magnesia  is  from 
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3 to  5 grains  for  children ; from  10  to  30 
grains  for  adults,  according  to  the  required 
action.  In  habitual  constipation,  a combi- 
nation of  Magnesia,  lthubarb,  and  Ginger 
is  found  serviceable : this  is  commonly 
called  Gregory’s  Powder  (which  see).  A 
mild,  effervescent  draught,  which  is  slightly 
aperient,  may  be  made  by  mixing  1 drachm 
of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  with  2 table- 
spoonsful  of  Water,  and  then  adding  1 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  Lemon  Juice,  or  1 a 
a drachm  of  Citric  Acid ; it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  grated  Nutmeg  and  powdered  Lump 
Sugar.  The  Calcined  Magnesia  is  always 
to  be  preferred ; but  especially  so  when  there 
is  much  wind  in  the  bowels,  or  when  they 
are  in  an  irritable  state.  For  heartburn, 
about  J a drachm  of  Magnesia,  with  20 
drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  should  be  taken  just 
before  a meal : about  15  or  20  drops  of 
Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender  may  be 
added.  A clear  solution,  called  Dinneford’s 
Fluid  Magnesia,  has  long  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  ; it  is  a mild,  and  not  unpleasant 
aperient,  and  may  be  taken  safely  by  both 
children  and  adults,  especially  if  a little 
Syrup  of  Ginger  be  added  to  it.  Magnesia, 
it  should  be  remembered,  only  acts  as  an 
aperient  when  there  is  acid  in  the  stomach ; 
therefore  for  this  purpose  it  is  best  taken 
after  fruit  of  some  kina. 

Magnesia  Water  is  made  by  mixing 
1 ounces  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  with 
1 gallon  of  water,  and  impregnating  it 
with  10  times  its  volume  of  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas,  by  means  of  a forcing  pump  or  soda 
water  apparatus.  It  makes  a clear  solution, 
is  a good  anti-acid,  and  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  anti-acid,  and  lithontroptic  medicines. 

Magnet,  or  Loadstone,  is  an  ore  of  iron 
found  in  the  mines  of  Sweden  and  other 
countries ; it  is  so  called,  say  some,  because 
the  name  of  its  discoverer  was  Magnes; 
others  derive  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  which  it  was 
first  found.  The  artificial  Magnet  is  a small 
bar  of  iron  or  steel,  which,  when  set  at 
liberty,  assumes  a northerly  and  southerly 
direction ; these  points  being  termed  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  magnet,  while 
the  tendency  to  acquire  these  directions  is 
called  polarity. 

The  Magnet,  or  Loadstone,  in  powder,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Paris,  formerly  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  certain  plas- 
ters, which  were  supposed  to  be  thereby  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  drawing  arrow 
heads  aud  bullets  out  of  the  body.  Para- 
celsus and  others  give  several  forms  of  pre- 
parations of  this  kind,  one  of  which  was 


called  Atlractivium,  and  another  Opodel- 
doc— a name  which  has  been  since  applied 
to  the  compound  Soap  Liniment. 

Magnetism  is  that  peculiar  property  of 
certain  bodies,  particularly  iron  and  some  of 
its  compounds,  by  virtue  of  which  they  na- 
turally attract  or  repel  one  another  accord- 
ing to  determinate  laws.  This  property  was 
first  observed  in  the  native  Magnet,  or  Load- 
stone, as  above  described. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  property 
we  must  divide  the  subject  into  two 
branches.  1st,  Electro-magnetism , which 
comprehends  the  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  connexion  between  electricity  and  mag- 
netism; 2nd,  Animal-magnetism , which,  on 
account  of  its  real  or  supposed  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  is  that  branch  of  the  subject 
with  which  we  have  here  to  do. 

^ Anton  Mesmer,  a native  of  Mersburg,  in 
Suabia,  who  studied  at  Vienna,  and  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  city  in  1776,  was  the  disco- 
verer of  the  supposed  influence  of  Magnetism 
in  human  diseases,  and  the  name  Mesmer- 
ism was  applied  to  the  theory  which  he  pro- 
pounded, and  which  was  first  made  known 
in  this  country  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Chenevix,  who  published  a series  of  papers 
in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 
Dr.  Elliotson  was  one  of  the  first  English 
physicians  who  expressed  belief  in  Mesmer- 
ism ; he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo, 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  King’s  College, 
London  ; Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  and 
others.  But  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  undoubtedly  produced  by  this 
mysterious  agent,  Animal-magnetism  has 
never  taken  very  deep  root  in  the  public  faith 
of  this  country.  At  present  we  hear  very 
little  about  it,  although  a few  years  ago  it 
had  its  advocatcsand  demonstrators  on  every 
public  platform.  Scientific  men  generally, 
who  have  pursued  those  branches  of  study 
which  would  best  enable  them  to  under- 
stand the  subject,  believe  that  its  influence 
is  attributable  to  the  effect  of  an  excited 
imagination  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
patient ; the  uncertainty  of  its  operation 
favours  this  impression,  and  renders  it  next 
to  useless  as  a remedial  agent.  There  are 
no  known  laws  by  which  it  can  be  regu- 
lated ; no  principle,  by  which  to  guide  its 
application ; with  some  persons — very  many 
— it  is  altogether  ineffective  ; with  others,  it 
produces  effects  most  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible. That,  by  means  of  a few  passes 
of  the  hands  in  certain  directions  over  the 
face,  a patient  should  be  sent  into  a deep 
sleep,  which  goes  the  length  of  insensibility 
to  pain — should  be  rendered  locally  or  gene- 


rally  cataleptic,  or  be  thrown  into  a state  of 
somnambulism,  with  its  accompanying  con- 
versational power — should  be  entirely,  as  it 
were,  under  the  will  of  the  operator,  who 
has  the  power  of  removing  the  influence,  and 
restoring  the  patient  to  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness— all  this  is  so  wonderful,  and 
altogether  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  phe- 
nomena, that  we  scarcely  wonder  that,  by 
some,  it  should  be  attributed  to  Satanic 
agency  ; the  more  especially  when  we  step 
forward  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  Clair- 
voyance, with  its  pretended  insight  into 
things  past,  present,  and  future;  its  intuitive 
knowledge  of  all  hidden  secrets ; its  ability 
tp  read  a closed  book,  as  well  as  an  open 
one,  and  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  before  they  are  expressed.  All  this, 
.we  are  told,  the  clairvoyantc  is  able  to  do, 
and  yet  we  find  that  he  cannot  answer  some 
simple  question  propounded  to  him  while  in 
this  peculiar  Mesmeric  state. 

As  a remedial  agent,  then,  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously recommend  Mesmerism ; it  may 
be  of  service  in  some  neuralgic  cases,  those 
in  which  every  remedy  having  failed,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  give  the  patient  another 
chance — a kind  of  peg  to  hang  a hope  on. 

Among  the  theories  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded to  account  for  the  effects  produced 
by  Mesmerism,  two  only  merit  notice.  The 
first  is  that  of  Mesmer  and  his  immediate 
followers,  who  attributed  the  phenomenon 
to  the  action  of  a subtle  fluid  in  the  bodies 
of  animals,  which  enables  them  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  each  other  at  a distance, 
just  as  a magnet  affects  iron;  hence  the 
name  Animal  .Magnetism.  This  hypothesis, 
of  a nervous  fluid,  susceptible  of  'being  in- 
fluenced, and  producing  an  influence  more 
or  less  modified,  was  adopted  by  most 
writers  on  Mesmerism,  until  Mr.  Braid,  by 
a series  of  experiments,  convinced  himself 
and  others  that  the  Mesmeric  state  may  be 
produced  without  any  influence  from  a 
second  person,  hut  by  simply  directing  the 
attention,  by  means  of  the  eyesight,  to  some 
particular  object,  and  keeping  it  there  for  a 
time.  The  state  of  trance,  as  it  were,  so 
produced,  Mr.  Braid  called  Hypnetism , and 
lie  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  by  sup- 
posing that  “ there  is  a derangement  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  of  the  circu- 
lating respiratory  and  muscular  systems,  in- 
duced by  a fixed  state  ; absolute  repose  of 
body,  fixed  attention,  and  suppressed  re- 
spiration, concomitant  with  that  fixity  of 
attention,”  He  further  adds,  that  he  “be- 
lieves that  in  all  cases  “ the  whole  de- 
pended on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patient,  arising  from  the  causes  referred 


to,  and  not  at  all  on  the  volition  or  passes 
of  the  operator  throwing  out  a magnetic 
fluid,  or  exciting  into  activity  some  mystical 
umversal  fluid  or  medium.”  These  are  the 
t\TO  theories  by  which  the  phenomenon  has 
been  accounted  for : our  readers  may  take 
which  of  them  they  please.  For  ourselves  we 
are  more  inclined  to  the  second  than  the  first, 
although  neither  of  them  are  to  our  minds 
quite  satisfactory.  In  simple  electricity  we 
have  known  laws  to  guide  us ; Electro- 
magnetism and  Galvanism  we  can  pretty 
well  understand  ; although  with  respect  to 
the  exact  nature  of  these  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  learned ; but  here  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  with  only  the  glimmering  light  of 
hypothesis,  like  a Will-o’-the-wisp,  before 
us.  Before  Animal  Magnetism  can  take  its 
place  as  a true  science,  we  must  ascertain 
its  nature,  define  its  powers,  and  be  able  to 
calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  not 
only  how  it  will  act  in  certain  cases,  but 
why  it  does  so  act : until  we  can  do  this  we 
cannot  safely  employ  it  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  For  subjects  cognate  with  this, 
see  Electricity , Galvanism. 

Magnus  Morbus,  Latin  for  the  Great 
Sickness  or  disease ; a term  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  Epilepsy  (which  see) . 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn , scientific  name 
Zca  Mays,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 


Graminecc , or  Grasses  This  is  no  less  a 
staple  article  of  food,  than  rice  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries,  and  is  far  more 
nutritious  than  that  grain.  From  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  it  originally  came,  and 
this  is  a doubtful  point,  it  has  certainly 
been  cultivated  from  a very  early  perioi 


both  in  the  old  aud  the  new  world ; it  was, 
no  doubt,  the  com  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  its  cultivation  at  the  present  day  is 
more  widely  extended  than  that  of  any  other 
grain  used  as  food,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
admirably  adapted,  being  very  nutritious. 
According  to  analysis,  it  consists  of  77  per 
cent,  of  Starch ; 3 of  a principle  analogous 
to  Gluten,  called  Zein  ; 2.5  of  Albumen  ; 
1.45  of  Sugar;  0.8  of  extractive  matter; 
1.75  of  Gum;  1.5  of  Sulphate  and  Phos- 
phate of  Lime ; 3 of  Lignin ; and  9 of 
Water.  In  North  America  it  is  the  chief 
article  of  diet,  and  most  of  the  flour  which 
we  get  from  thence  is  Maize  flour.  In  that 
country  they  eat  the  green  ears  roasted  or 
boiled,  under  the  name  of  “hot  corn.” 
They  separate  the  starch  and  use  it  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  exporting  it  largely  to  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  Oswego  Arrow- 
root;  it  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and 
makes  excellent  puddings,  custards,  &c. 
When  Maize  first  came  into  this  country 
we  called  it  “Turkey  Com:”  it  has  never 
become  properly  acclimatized  so  as  to  be- 
come an  agricultural  crop,  although  some  has 
ripened  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Mat,  (Latin  malus,  evil),  hence  we  have 
Mai  de  la  Rosa , the  name  given  by  Thierry 
to  scarlatina,  or  scarlet  fever;  Mai  de  Siam, 
a name  given  in  some  parts  of  India  to 
yellow  fever;  Mai  del  Sole,  a name  of  the 
Italian  elephantiasis,  so  called  because  it  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays ; Mai  des  Ardens,  one  of  the  designa- 
tions of  a disease  which  prevailed  greatly  in 
the  dark  ages,  as  a sequel  to  war  and  pes- 
tilence. It  is  placed  by  Sauvages  under  the 
head  of  Erysipelas  Pestilens,  and  by  Sagar 
under  that  of  Necrosis;  it  has  also  been 
called  Kriebel  Krankheit.  See  these  heads. 

Mala  (Latin  for  the  cheek) ; adjective 
malar. 

Malacia  (Greek  malakai,  softness) . De- 
raved  appetite ; or  a desire  for  particular 
inds  of  food,  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  a dis- 
gust of  all  other  kinds : this  is  sometimes 
called  Pica,  Mai  d’estomac,  or  dirt-eating. 
See  Appetite,  Depraved. 

Malachite,  or  Green  Bice,  is  a native 
copper  ore,  being  a hydro-carbonate  of  the 
peroxide  of  Copper  (which  see). 

Malagma  (Greek  malaygo,  to  soften).  A 
term  synonymous  with  cataplasms  and  other 
lications  which  have  a softening  property. 
Lvlacostf.in  (same  root  as  above).  Ap- 
plied to  softness  of  a bone  (in  Latin  Mollites 
ossium) . 

Malauia  (Latin  for  bad  air).  A term 
applied  to  the  unwholesome  effluvia  which 
generally  arises  from  marshy  or  swampy 


ground,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  with 
us  marsh  fever ; in  India,  jungle  fever  is  the 
name.  To  emanations  of  this  kind  may 
generally  be  Ascribed  ague  and  other  forms 
of  intermittent  fevers,  one  of  which  prevails 
about  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Rome,  and 
is  the  Malaria  Campagna. 

Malformation.  Bad  shape  or  form  ; a 
deviation  from  the  natural  form  of  a part  or 
organ  ; it  may  be  defective  when  an  organ 
is  entirely  deficient,  as  the  heart,  &c.,  in 
acardia;  irregular,  as  in  the  misplacement 
&e.,  of  parts  in  the  heart,  constituting  the 
qualitative  malformation  of  Meckle ; super- 
fluous, when  consisting  of  excessive  develop- 
ment of  an  organ,  as  in  the  case  of  super - 
uumary  auricles,  &c. 

Malformations  in  newly-born  children  are 
so  various  as  almost  to  defy  enumeration ; 
among  the  most  common  may  be  mentioned 
an  imperfect  closing  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
presence  of  a soft  yielding  mass  like  a bag 
of  fluid  there;  surgeons  call  this  Spina 
bifuia  ; there  is  also  an  imperforate  condi- 
tion of  the  passages,  which  may  be  suspected 
when  the  meconium  aDd  water  are  not 
passed  from  the  womb  of  the  mother  soon 
after  birth,  in  this  case  an  examination  of 
the  child  by  the  medical  man  should  at  once 
be  instituted ; then  there  are  deformities  in 
the  limbs,  such  as  Club-  feet,  absence  of  fin- 
gers and  toes,  Ilare-lip , &c.,  all  of  which 
are  at  once  evident  to  the  eye,  and  most  of 
which  admit  of  no  remedial  measures  at  the 
time,  if  they  do  at  all.  See  those  heads. 

Malic  Acid.  This  is  an  acid  obtained 
from  apples  and  some  other  fruits ; it  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  sorbic  acid. ; its 
salts  are  called  Malates.  When  heated  in  a 
close  vessel  it  is  decomposed  and  forms  a 
new  acid  called  Pyro-malic.  The  Malic 
acid  is  that  which  imparts  so  pleasant  a 
flavour  to  apples. 

Malignant  (Latin  mal,  bad).  A term 
applied  to  diseases  when  they  assume  a se- 
vere and  intractable  form,  so  as  to  render 
it  likely  that  they  will  terminate  fatally. 
Among  the  malignant  diseases  of  this  coun- 
try mav  be  reckoned  typhus  fever,  cholera, 
cynancne,  and  the  new  form  of  throat  dis- 
ease, Diphtheria. 

Malis.  The  name  of  a cutaneous  disease 
produced  by  parasitic  worms,  which  were 
formerly  called  dodders.  In  old  medical 
works  we  find  these  different  names  given  to 
the  different  varieties  of  this  skin  affection ; 
M.  pcdiculi,  or  lousiness;  M.  pulicis,  or 
flea-bite  ; M.  acari,  or  tick-bite  ; M.  fila- 
ri<e,  Guinea  worm  ; M ccstri , gad  fly-bite; 
M.  gordii,  hair  worm. 


Malleolus  (Latin,  diminutive  of  Mal- 
l6us  a mallet).  The  ankle,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a mallet ; there 
is  an  outer  aud  an  inner  Malleolus.  See 
Ankle. 

Malleus.  Latin  for  a hammer.  One  of 
the  ossiculce  auditis , or  small  bones  of  the 
Ear,  (which  see).  From  the  same  root 
we  have  also  Malleatio,  a form  of  chorea, 
consisting  of  a convulsive  action  of  one  or 
both  hands,  which  rise  and  fall  like  a 
hammer  ; also  Malleolar , a term  applied 
to  two  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery. See  Leg. 

Mallow.  This  plant  which  is  so  com- 
monly found  in  the  English  fields  and 
hedges,  and  which  botanists  distinguish  by 
the  name  Malva  Sylvestris,  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Malvaceae ; it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucilage,  which  it 
yields  readily  to  water;  it  is,  therefore, 
valued  for  its  demulcent  and  emollient  pro- 
perties, and  is,  like  the  Marsh  Mallow, 
sometimes  employed  medicinally.  For  a 
more  full  account  of  these  two  plants,  and 
representations  of  them,  see  Althaea. 

Malt.  The  designation  of  grain,  more 
particularly  barley,  which  has  become  sweet 
by  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  starch 
It  comes  not  within  our  province  to  describe 
the  process  by  which  this  change  is  effected 
in  the  constituent  elements- of  the  grain. 
The  chief  use  of  Malt  is  in  distilling  Spirit , 
and  brewing  Ale  and  Beer  (which  see).  It 
is  also  converted  into  Wine  and  Vinegar, 
and  is  occasionally  employed  to  make  an 
alterative  analeptic  infusion ; it  is  mucila- 
ginous, demulcent  and  nutritious,  and  has 
sometimes  proved  beneficial  to  consumptive 
patients. 

Malum  Pilaris  (Latin prices  a hair).  A 
complaint  arising  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  hairs  sticking  to  the  skin — generally,  on 
the  backs  of  infants,  producing  incessant 
itching,  and  sometimes  raising  small 
tumours ; it  is  sometimes  called  Grinones. 

Mamma.  Latin  for  the  breast;  plural, 
Mammae;  the  organs  which  furnish  the 
milk ; hence  all  creatures  which  suckle 
their  young  are  called  Mammalia,  and  the 
glands  which  secrete  the  lacteal  fluid,  in 
women,  arc  called  the  Mammary  glands  : 
they  are  situated  within  the  adipose  tissue, 
or  fatty  substance  of  the  Breast , (which 
see). 

Mama- Pi  ax.  The  term  applied  in  Africa 
to  the  master  fungus,  or  Mother-yaw,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  all  the  other 
tumours  of  Frambcesia  (which see). 

Mamilla.  The  diminutive  of  Mam- 
ma, meaning  literally  a little  breast,  is  the 


name  given  to  the  conical  prominences  in 
the  structure  of  the  kidney,  from  the  points 
of  which  the  urine  oozes  out ; they  are 
sometimes  called  papillae , which  has  the 
same  meaning.  Mamillary  is  applied  to  an 
eminence  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process 
of  the  Cerebellum  (which  see),  and  Brain. 

Manchineal.  The  JLippomane  Manci- 
nella  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaceae,  a tree  growing  in  the 


West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Arabia, 
every  part  of  which  is  highly  poisonous,  so 
much  so  that  persons  are  said  to  have  died 
from  merely  sleeping  under  its  branches. 
This,  however,  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
All  the  parts  of  the  tree,  even  the  green 
fruit,  are  full  of  a milky  juice,  which  is 
acrid  and  corrosive,  and  with  this  the  na- 
tives poison  their  arrows : if  the  odour  of 
it,  which  resembles  wormwood  and  tansy, 
is  inhaled,  it  causes  a pricking  sensation 
all  over  the  person,  and  sense  of  constriction 
at  the  throat.  The  ripe  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a small  apple,  from  the  Spanish 
name  of  which,  Mancinella,  the  tree  de- 
rives its  name.  This  fruit  has  an  agreeable 
odour,  and  at  first  an  insipid  taste ; but 
after  eating  it,  there  is  a burning  in  the 
mouth,  and  inflammation  in  the  intestines. 
Dried  and  powdered,  it  is  said  to  be  a good 
diuretic,  and  the  seeds,  to  the  number  of 
ten  or  twelve,  are  violently  so,  as  is  also  a 
gum-resin,  similar  to  guaiacum,  which  the 
tree  produces,  and  which  is  sometimes  given 
for  dropsies. 

Mandrake.  The  Mandragora  Officinale 
of  botanists,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Solanaceac.  This  is  a plant  to  whose  root 
strange  superstitions  have  been  attached 
from  a very  early  period.  The  old  magi- 


cians  used  it  in  their  incantations,  and 
affirmed  that  it  grew  in  the  fonn  of  a human 
being,  and  uttered  a shriek  when  pulled 
from  the  earth.  It  possesses  narcotic  pro- 
perties, but  one  or  two  of  the  berries  may  be 


eaten  without  inconvenience.  The  poets, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  constantly  allude 
to  this  plant ; thus  Shakspere  we  may  re- 
member, makes  Cleopatra  say — 

“ Give  me  to  drink  Mandragora,  that  I 
May  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time.’’ 
Manganese.  Sometimes  called  Savin  de 
verve,  or  soap  glass.  This  is  a native  me- 
tal, resembling  iron  in  some  respects ; but 
it  is  so  alkaline  that  it  speedily  oxidizes  in 
air.  It  is  found  mostly  as  the  grey  oxide, 
but  the  black  oxide  is  common  also,  either 
as  a sulphate,  a phosphate,  or  a silicate. 
The  black  bin,  or  peroxide,  is  the  form  most 
cnerally  used  by  chemists,  and  sometimes 
y medical  practitioners.  For  scabies  and 
syphilis,  it  is  given  internally,  in  doses  of 
from  3 to  20  grains  ; in  the  former  disease, 
and  in  some  cutaneous  maladies,  it  is  also 
applied  in  the  form  of  Ointment.  The  salts 
ot  this  metal  are  believed  by  some  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  iron,  for  their  tonic  pro- 
perties ; lienee  the  Acetate,  the  Carbonate, 
and  the  Sulphate,  are  used  medicinally:  the 
first  as  an  alterative,  in  doses  of  a to  10 
grains ; the  second,  for  the  same  diseases, 
and  in  the  same  doses  as  the  Bin  oxide  ; and 
the  last  as  an  alterative  simply,  in  doses  of 
•5  to  10  grains ; as  a purge  and  cholagogue, 
dose  from  1 to  2 drachms.  There  are  pre- 
parations of  Manganese  with  the  Sulphates 
and  Carbonates  of  Iron,  in  which  the  pro- 
perties of  the  two  metals  are  combined. 
The  Chloride,  Iodide,  Malate,  and  Tartrate 
of  Manganese  are  also  sometimes  given,  in 


the  form  of  Pills,  ill  scrofula,  amemia,  and 
various  skin  diseases. 

A combination  of  the  Black  Oxide,  Salt 
and  Sulphuric  Acid,  makes  a good  mixture 
for  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  as  a Disinfec- 
tant (which  see) . 

Mangel,  on  Mangold  Wgbtzel.  The 
kind  of  Beet-root  which  is  most  largely 
cultivated  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  See  Beet. 

Mania.  (Greek  for  madness.)  This  is 
insanity,  or  disordered  intellect.  Sauvages 
makes  a classification  of  such  cases  under 
the  heads  of  Vesanice  or  as  Hallucinations , 
denoting  erroneous  impressions  of  the  un- 
derstanding; and  Morositates,  or  Morbi 
pathetici,  consisting  of  depraved  appetites, 
and  other  morbid  changes  of  the  feelings 
and  propensities.  Then  we  have  Monoma- 
nia, from  the  Greek  monos , alone , that  is, 
insanity  upon  one  particular  subject,  the 
faculties  being  unaffected  upon  every  other ; 
Dementia , which  is  incoherence,  or  true 
chaotic  madness,  embracing  the  first  stage 
of  fatuity ; and  Amentia , which  is  its  last 
stage,  being  an  almost  total  obliteration  of 
the  faculties ; this  is  sometimes  called  De- 
monomania.  See  Disanity , Lunacy,  Mad- 
ness. 

Manna.  A term  derived  from  a Chaldaie 
root,  signifying  What  is  it  ? referring  to  the 
miraculous  food  by  which  God  supported 
the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness ; 
with  regard  to  which  we  may  still  ask  the 
above  question,  for  certainly  no  article 
which  we  now  call  Manna  could  have 
been  the  substance  which  bore  the  name 
of  old.  The  sweet  concrete  juice  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  is  produced  by 
several  plants,  but  chiefly  the  Ornns,  or 
Fraxinus , Europoea,  and  0.  or  F.  Rotundi- 
folia.  (For  cut  of  the  first  see  Fraxinus). 

This  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  but  is 
generally  obtained  by  making  incisions  in 
the  tree ; the  best  kind  is  called  flake  Manna 
(M.  canulatd) . Manna  is  referred  to  in  old 
medical  works  under  various  names — such 
as  M.  calabrma , Ros  calabrinus,  Acromel 
Alusar,  Drysomcl,  or  Oak  Houev,  Mel 
cerium,  or  Aerial  Honey,  Nuba,  &c. ' It  has 
a sweet  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  acts  as 
a gentle  laxative ; its  purging  property 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar  uu- 
fermentable  sugar  called  Mannate , which 
may  be  extracted  from  it  by  boiling  alcohol. 
In  disorders  of  weakly  women,  and  the 
affections  of  children,  both  Manna  and  Man- 
nate are  useful ; having  no  unpleasant  taste 
they  may  be  conveniently  mixed  with  the 
food;  the  dose  of  the  former  is,  for  children 
1 to  2 drachms ; for  adults,  1 to  2 ounces  : 


of  Mannate,  about  half  the  quantity  will 
be  sufficient. 

Manna  Brigantina,  or  Briancon  Manna, 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Pinus  Larix , or 
Larch  (which  see). 

Maranta.  Arrowroot.  That  which  is 
sold  under  this  name  in  the  shops,  is  a form 
of  starch  procured  from  the  rootstocks  of 
various  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Marantaccce.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  arrowroot  known  in  the  shops,  the  West 
Indian  and  the  East  Indian  arrowroots,  and 
Tous  les  Mois.  The  West  Indian  is  the 
produce  of  a species  of  Maranta,  called 
M.  Arundinacea.  The  East  Indian  is  pro- 


duced by  another  species,  the  M.  Indica, 
and  Tous  les  Mois  is  obtained  from  the 
Canna  JSdulis. 

Although  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
potato  starch  are  all  composed  of  the  same 
constituent,  their  flavour  is  very  different ; 
hence  the  preference  given  to  arrow-root  as 
an  article  of  diet.  This  flavour  depends  on 
some  peculiar  principle  which  is  produced 
in  the  plant  from  which  the  starch  is  ob- 
tained, and  by  very  careful  preparing  can 
be  entirely  got  rid  of.  Arrow-root  is  used 
for  making  cakes,  puddings,  and  a thick 
gelatinous  fluid  in  great  request  in  the  sick 
room.  It  is  a property  of  starch  to  combine 
with  water  at  a temperature  of  180°,  and 
form  a gelatinous  compound.  This  property 
renders  it  very  useful  in  cookery,  and 
seems  to  increase  the  digestibility  of  the 
starch  itself. 

Arrow-root  is  frequently  regarded  as 
very  nutritious;  but  if  what  we  have  stated 


above  is  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  nutritious  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. . Those  foods  can  alone  be  called 
nutritious  that  contribute  to  the  building 
up  of  the  fabric  of  the  body,  by  adding  those 
materials  to  the  tissues  which  are  being 
constantly  removed  by  the  wear  of  the  body. 
Now  starch  does  not  perform  this  function, 
and  is  entirely  consumed  in  the  body  in  main- 
taining its  animal  heat.  Arrow-root,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  forms  of  starch,  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  nutritious  matters,  such 
as  milk  and  bread ; and  in  this  way  the  food 
into  which  they  enter  becomes  nutritious. 

Still,  it  may  be  said  that  children  become 
fat  when  fed  on  Arrow-root ; and  this  is  an 
undoubted  fact.  The  explanation  is,  how- 
ever, easy.  When  the  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances are  taken  into  the  system  in  larger 
quantities  than  can  be  consumed  in  main- 
taining animal  heat,  they  are  changed  in 
their  characters,  and  become  converted  into 
oil,  which  being  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
produces  fat.  This  oil  is  not  a living  part 
of  the  body ; and  a person  may  get  fat  even 
without  having  his  frame  nourished,  or  his 
strength  increased.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  bear  in  mind,  as  many  persons  get  fat 
upon  certain  kinds  of  diet,  without  getting 
any  stronger,  or  more  able  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  body. 

Although  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
delicacy  than  a medicinal  article,  yet  Ar- 
rowroot undoubtedly  has  some  claims  to  our 
notice  in  the  latter  respect ; its  emollient 
properties  rendering  it  valuable  in  disease  of 
digestive  organs.  When  given  to  invalids 
suffering  from  diarrhoea,  a little  Tincture  of 
Catechu  or  of  Rhatany  may  be  added  to  it, 
or  if  not  this,  a piece  or  two  of  Cinnamon 
should  be  boiled  m the  milk  with  which  it 
is  prepared.  As  a food  for  children,  a table- 
spoonful, added  to  a pint  of  boiling  milk  or 
water,  will  make  a stiff  and  nutritious  jelly ; 
the  powder  must  be  first  rubbed  down  with 
a little  of  the  cold  fluid  in  a basin ; the  rest, 
when  in  a boiling  state,  added  to  this, 
gradually  stirring  the  whole  ; then  pour  the 
whole  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  re- 
main on  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes, 
taking  care  to  keep  stirring  the  whole  time 
it  is  thickening,  or  there  will  be  lumps : the 
addition  of  a little  Loaf  Sugar,  Grated  Nut- 
meg, and  Lemon  Juice,  and,  for  adults,  a 
glass  of  Sherry  Wine,  makes  this  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  In  the  same  way 
Arrowroot  may  be  added  to  Beef  Tea,  to  in- 
crease its  nutritive  qualities ; Blanche  • 
mange  and  Puddings  may  also  be  made  of 
Arrowroot.  For  receipts,  see  “Wife’s  Own 
Book  of  Cookery.” 
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Marasmus  (Greek  marasno,  to  wither). 
This  term,  which  signifies  wasting  of  the 
hodv,  was  formerly  a general  term  for 
Atrophy , Tobies,  Phthisis,  or  any  disease 
which  resulted  in  Emaciation  (which  see), 
and  other  of  the  above  heads. 

Marcores  (Latin  marcor,  from  marceo, 
to  become  lean) . General  emaciation.  Much 
the  same  meaning  as  the  last. 

Margaric  Acid  (Greek  margaros , a 
pearl).  This  is  an  acid  procured  from  soap, 
sometimes  called  Margarine  ; it  is  composed 
of  lard  and  potash,  and  obtained  the  above 
name  from  its  pearly  appearance ; its  salts 
are  called  Margarates ; a principle  dis- 
covered by  Chevruil  in  spermaceti  has  been 
termed  Margarine. 

Marine  Acid  (Latin,  mare  the  sea).  The 
Muriatic,  or  Hydrochloric  Acid,  procured 
from  Common  Salt  by  distilling  it  with  Sul- 
phuric Acid  and  water  over  a water  bath, 
was  formerly  so  called  : a common  name  for 
it  is  Spirit  of  Salt.  See  Acids. 

Marjoram.  The  Originum  Vulgare  of 
botanists,  of  the  natural  order  Labiates,  is  a 
common  wayside  plant  with  us ; it  has  some 
sudorific,  emmenagogue,  stomachic  and 
antispasmodic  properties;  it  yields,  by  dis- 
tillation, a volatile  oil,  called  Oil  of  Marjoram 
or  Originum,  which  is  stimulant  and  car- 
minative ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  5 to  10 
minims ; it  may  be  taken  on  Lump  Sugar ; 
the  dose  of  the  Infusion  of  the  plant  is  from 
1 ounce  to  an  ounce-and-a-half ; the  Oil  is 
often  used  as  an  ingredient  in  liniments  for 
sprains,  Ac. 


Marmal  ade.  A preserve  made  of  Apples, 
Lemons,  Quinces,  Oranges,  &c. ; that  made 
of  the  Seville  Orange  is  the  most  wholesome, 
having  a stomachic  and  slightly  tonic  pro- 


perty ; persons  who  are  dyspeptic,  or  bilious, 
will  do  well  to  take  this  on  bread  instead  of 
butter ; it  may  be  purchased  at  a cheap  rate 
of  every  confectioner,  or  prepared  by  boiling 
the  fruit  and  sugar  together  for  about  an 
hour,  stirring  frequently ; the  proportion  is 
about  1-third  of  the  first  to  2-thirds  of  the 
last ; the  Oranges  should  be  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  have  the  pips  taken  out,  but  the 
peel  left  on  them. 

Marriage.  This  religious  and  lawful 
union  of  the  sexes  is  one  on  which  it  is 
desirable  we  should  make  a fe%v  remarks. 
That  the  married  state  is  one  which,  in 
both  male  and  female,  conduces  most  to 
health,  various  observations  tend  to  prove ; 
thus  it  has  been  ascertained,  as  the  result 
of  careful  statistic  inquiry,  that  married 
women  at  tho  age  of  25  have,  on  the  aver- 
age, 36  years  of  life  before  them ; while  un- 
married women  of  the  same  age  have  not, 
on  the  average,  more  than  between  30  and 
31  years.  Again,  in  men  the  mortality  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  45  averages  18 
per  cent,  in  the  married,  but  2?  per 
cent.,  or  one-third  more,  in  the  unmarried. 
Much  of  this  excess  is  probably  due  to  the 
indulgence  in  excesses,  unsettled  life,  and 
want  of  home  comforts,  which  single  men 
especially  suffer  from ; but  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  value  of  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  married  state,  which  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  one  intended  bv  God  for 
man,  and  best  suited  to  his  nature.  We 
would  not,  therefore,  argue  in  favour  of 
early  Marriages,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  evil,  both  morally  and  physically,  for 
parties  to  become  thus  united',  at  an  age 
when  little  or  no  preparation  can  have 
been  made  for  the  cares,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  incur.  Any  female, 
w'ho  commences  child  bearing  before  the 
age  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  will  be  sure 
to  suffer  in  her  own  constitution,  and  she 
will  most  probably  entail  debility  on  her 
offspring.  Neither  should  entrance  into 
the  married  state  be  too  long  delayed,  or 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con- 
ception, parturition,  and  lactation,  one  or 
all  which  will  seriously  interfere  with  the 
health  and  happiness  of  both  husband  and 
wife,  and  perhaps  render  futile  ail  hopes  of 
a faniily.  From  21  to  26  or  28  is  the  most 
eligible  age  for  marrying  in  women  ; but 
the  nearer  to  the  former  age  the  better ; 
the  man  may  be  2 or  3,  or  even  5 or  6 
years  older,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
prospects  of  the  union ; of  course  the  ad- 
visability of  marrying  at  all  must  depend 
upon  the  relative  positions  and  means, 
temperament,  and  tempers  of  the  parties 


themselves ; these  are  circumstances  into 
which  we  cannot  enter. 

Statistical  returns  show  that  suicide  is 
most  frequent  among  single  persons;  and 
this  we  might  expect,  for  however  great 
may  be  the  distress  in  the  families  of  the 
oor,  yet  the  father  and  mother  in  this  case 
aye  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  earth,  and 
their  weight  of  troubles  is  lightened  by  being 
shared.  They  may  enjoy  those  pleasures 
too,  which  it  is  natural  for  both  men  and 
women  to  long  for,  without  plunging  into 
crime,  and  loading  their  souls  with  remorse, 
or  contracting  diseases  which  frequently 
make  life  a misery  and  a burden. 

On  the  score  of  physical  and  mental  deve- 
lopment, it  has  been  clearly  established  that 
a mixture  of  different  races  is  most  condu- 
cive to  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
intermarriages  of  distinct  nations,  or  at  least 
of  families,  totally  unconnected  with  each 
other,  tends  greatly  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  both.  It  has  been  contended,  by  those 
well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  energy, 
enterprise,  perseverance,  stamina,  and  high 
intellect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  have 
resulted  from  the  admixture  of  blood  and 
races  consequent  on  the  successive  occu- 

ation  of  our  country  by  conquerors  of 

ifferent  nations. 

In  Pope’s  “Tenth  transmitter  of  a fool- 
ish face,”  we  have  a picture  of  the  dwarfed 
intellect,  and  impaired  physical  powers,  re- 
sulting from  intermarriages  through  many 
generations  among  family  connections ; such 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Another  very  important  consideration  con- 
nected with  this  subject  of  Marriage,  is  that 
of  hereditary  tendencies  to  physical  or  men- 
tal diseases,  of  this  we  have  already  spoken, 
under  the  head  Hereditary , and  therefore 
need  only  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
it  here. 

Marrow.  The  animal  fat  which  is  found 
in  the  cavities  of  long  bones.  As  an  article 
of  diet,  it  possesses  the  same  nutritive  pro- 
perties as  fats  generally.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  toilet  articles,  such  as 
pomade,  &e.,  for  which  it  is  particularlv 
adapted. 

Marrubuium  Vulgare.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  common  Horehound  (which 
see). 

Mars  (Latin  martis ).  The  mythological 
and  alchimial  name  of  iron,  w'hose  salts 
were  formerly  called  Martial  salts,  and  the 
protoxide  Martial  Ethiops.  See  Iron. 

M ARsr p i a lis (Latin mar  sup ium,  a pouch). 
The  former  name  of  a muscle  in  the  thigh, 
now  called  the  obturator  intemus. 

Marum  Syriacum  (or  Teucrium  marum ) . | 


The  Syrian  herb,  Mastich  ; a bitter  aromatic 
plant,  smelling  like  ammonia,  which  has 
been  used  as  an  errliine,  and  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  nasal  polypi. 

Mass  (Greek  massomai , to  knead  together. 
A term  commonly  applied  to  the  substance 
of  pills  before  division  : it  is  also  synony- 
mous with  quantity ; thus  the  mass  of  a 
body  is  the  quantity  it  contains. 

Massa  Carxea.  The  Jlexor  accessorius 
muscle,  which  lies  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in 
a small  mass  of  flesh,  which  is  the  meaning 
of  the  above  Latin  term ; it  is  connected 
with  the  flexor  long  us  (see  Foot),  and  is 
sometimes  called  Plan  tar  pedis. 

Massetor  (Greek  massaiomai,  to  chew). 
A muscle  which  assists  in  effecting  the 
movement  of  the  jaw,  necessary  in  chewing. 
Hence  we  have  Masseteric,  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  and 
to  veins,  &e.,  belonging  to  the  Jaw  (which 
see.) 

Massicot.  Yellow'  Oxide  of  Lead.  When 
partially  fused  by  heat,  it  is  called  Litharge, 
(w’hich  see)  also  Lead. 

Mastic  or  Mastich.  The  resinous  gum 
of  the  Pistachia  Leniiscus,  a tree  which  grows 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Tcrcbinthacecc.  Besides  being  employed  in 


the  manufacture  of  varnish,  it  is  used  as  a 
masticatory  in  tooth  affections ; it  forms  an 
ingredient  in  stimulating  tinctures  applied 
to  the  mouth  and  gums,  such  as  the  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Ammoniacum.  The  sub- 
stance which  remains  on  dissolving  Mastic 
in  alchohol  is  termed  Masticin. 

Mastication  (Latin  mastico,  to  chew. 
This  is  the  act  by  which  food  is  reduced  to 
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a proper  state  for  swallowing ; it  is  com- 
monly very  imperfectly  performed,  and 
hence  we  have  so  many  troublesome  cases 
of  indigestion,  and  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
into  which  the  aliment  passes  in  too  crude  a 
state.  During  the  process  of  mastication 
the  food  becomes  mixed  with  saliva,  and  thus 
reduced  to  a proper  consistence  : to  “ bolt 
it,”  as  many  do,  in  large  lumps,  is  not  giving 
fair  play  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  they  often  rebel,  and 
refuse  to  perform  their  work.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  advantage  of  artificial  teeth  is,  that 
they  enable  the  wearer  to  chew  his  food 
properly,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a life 
is  often  prolonged  by  the  ability  to  do 
this. 

Masticatories  are  substances  which  on 
being  chewed  promote  a flow  of  saliva  by 
stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  ; they  are 
of  an  acrid  or  hot  nature,  and  are  sometimes 
called  Sialogogues  (which  see). 

Mastodynia  (Greek  mastos,  the  breast 
and  odyne  pain) . Pain  in  the  breasts  in 
women,  common  in  hysteria,  and  also  at- 
tendant on  Lactation  (which  see). 

Mastoid  (Greek  mastos , and  eidos  like- 
ness) . Shaped  like  the  breast  or  nipple ; a 
term  applied  to  a process,  and  foramen  of  the 
temporal  bone.  See  Head.  . 

Materia  Medica,  Latin  for  Medical  Ma- 
terials. Applied  to  that  branch  of  the  heal-  I 
ing  art  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  ! 
• operations  of  medicines : these  remedial 
agents  may  be  divided  into,  1st  Natural , 
or  those  which  are  found  ready  prepared  by 
nature  ; they  may  be  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, organic  or  inorganic,  the  former  be- 
longing to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  latter  to  the  mineral : 2nd,  Artificial , 
or  those  which  have  been  modified  by  addi- 
tion or  subtraction  of  some  of  their  parts  ; 
these  are  called  Pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, and  belong  to  the  department  of 
chemistry. 

Dr.  Cullen  arranges  all  substances  into 
two  great  divisions,  1st,  Nutrients,  which 
he  subdivides  into  fruits,  oleraceous  herbs, 
roots,  seeds,  and  nuts : 2nd,  Medicines, 
which  are  clashed  according  as  they  act 
upon  solids,  either  simply  as  astringents, 
emollients.  &c.,  or  by  producing  an  effect 
upon  the  living  body  : or  on  fluids,  either  by 
Ranging  their  fluidity,  as'  attenuants  and 
iiispissants,  &c.,  or  by  modifying  their  che- 
mical composition,  as  demulcents,  anti-acids, 
&c.,orby  evacuation,  as  emetics,  cathartics, 
diuretics,  &c. 

Dr.  Murray  arranges  the  Materia  Medica 
into  four  divisions — 1st,  General  Stimu- 
lants, which  are  diffusible,  as  narcotics  and 


antispasmodics ; or  permanent,  as  tonics  and 
astringents  : 2nd,  Local  Stimulants , such 
as  emetics,  cathartics,  expectorants,  &e. : 
3rd,  Chemical  Remedies,  snch  as  refrige- 
rants, escharotics,  &c. : 4th,  Mechanical 
Remedies,  such  as  anthelmintics,  demul- 
cents, &c. 

Dr.  A.  Thompson  takes  as  his  three  prin- 
cipal divisions,  Animal,  Vegetable,  and 
Chemical  agents.  Into  the  particulars  of 
the  various  subdivisions  we  need  not  enter, 
enough  having  been  stated  on  this  head  for 
all  present  purposes.  See  Medicines. 

Matico.  A name  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  the  Arbanthe  Elongata,  a plant  of  the 
pepper  tribe,  a native  of  South  America, 
which  has  been  recently  introduced  in 
English  medical  practice  as  an  astringent 
styptic.  It  is  recommended  in  chronic 


dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  given  in  the  form 
of  Infusion  of  the  leaves,  the  under  sides  of 
which,  or  the  powder,  applied  to  obstinate 
leech  bites,  cuts,  or  bleeding  surfaces,  will, 
it  is  said,  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  The 
I incture,  mixed  with  water,  forms  a good 
astringent  lotion  for  the  mouth.  The  dose 
of  the  Powder  is  from  10  to  30  grains;  of 
the  Infusion,  prepared  by  pouring  a pint  of 
boiling  Water  on  1 ounce  of  bruised  Leaves, 
1 ounce ; it  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day ; the  Tincture  is  made  with  2 
ounces  of  bruised  Leaves  to  a pint  of  pr^of 
Spirit ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  1 to  2 
drachms. 

Matlock.  The  waters  of  this  small 
Derbyshire  town  pleasantly  situated  amid 
woody  slopes  and  limestone  rocks,  on  the 
river  Derwent,  contain  no  amount  of  saline 
ingredients  sufficient  to  produce  any  phy- 
siological effects,  and  seem  to  have  no 
action  except  as  diluents ; as  such  they  may 
be  recommended  in  eases  where  there  is  a 


hereditary  tendency  to  gravel ; they  have 
a temperature  of  about  68°,  and  are 
slightly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 
See  Waters,  Mineral. 

Matrass.  A vessel  of  glass,  earthenware, 
or  metal,  usually  of  a globular  shape,  and 
open  at  the  top,  used  for  the  purposes  of 
digestion,  evaporation,  &c.  A similar  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  Alembic , Curcubit. 

Matricaria  (Latin,  matrix).  Medicines 
good  in  disorders  of  the  uterus ; the  term  is 
also  applied  to  a genus  of  plants,  some  of 
which  produce  these  medicines. 

Matris  (plural  of  mater , a mother).  A 
name  given  to  the  membranes  of  the  Brain , 
(which  see),  and  Dura  Mater. 

Matrix.  The  earthy  or  stony  matter 
which  accompanies  and  envelopes  ores  in 
the  earth  ; it  is  also  applied  to  the  mould, 
in  which  a cast  is  made. 

Matter  (Latin  materia).  The  term  ge- 
nerally used  to  denote  any  substances ; they 
may  be  Physical , embracing  the  phenomena 
of  the  science  of  natural  philosophy ; or 
Chemical , illustrating  the  operations  of  affi- 
nity, combination,  decomposition,  &c.,  all 
which  properly  belong  to  the  science  of 
Chemistry . 

The  term  matter  is  also  applied  to  the 
thick  purulent  substance  collected  in  a boil, 
or  Abscess  (which  see). 

Maturation  (Latin  maturo,  to  ripen). 
The  process  which  follows  inflammation,  by 
which  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess  or  other  in- 
flammatory swelling.  Applications,  such  as 
warm  poultices,  which  promote  suppuration, 
are  sometimes  called  Maturants. 

Maw-worm.  The  Ascaris  vcrmicularis 
one  of  the  intestinal  worms,  whose  common 
name  is  derived,  according  to  Dr.  Harvey, 
from  the  occasional  visit  which  the  animal 
makes  in  migrating  from  its  proper  region, 
the  rectum,  to  the  maw  or  stomach  ; more 
probably,  however,  the  peculiar  effects  which 
it  produces  are  the  result  of  sympathy,  the 
gnawing  pain  and  faintness  being  caused  by 
the  intolerable  itching  which  it  excites  in 
the  anus.  See  Worms. 

Maxilla.  The  jaw ; hence  we  have  the 
term  Maxillary , the  designation  of  nerves, 
Ac.,  belonging  to  the  jaw.  The  upper,  or, 
as  they  are  generally  called,  the  superior 
Maxillary  bones,  are  the  largest  bones  in 
the  face,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior 
Maxillary  or  lower  jawbone  ; they  form,  by 
their  union,  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  assist  iu  the  construction  of  the  nose, 
orbit,  cheek,  and  palate.  _ We  give  here  a 
cut,  exhibiting  the  right  side  of  the  superior 
Maxillary,  as  seen  in  its  lateral  aspect  ; 1 is 
the  external  or  facial  surface,  the  cavity  in 


which  the  cypher  is  placed  is  the  canine 
fossa ; 2 is  the  posterior  or  zygomatic  sur- 
face ; 3 the  superior  or  orbital  surface ; 
situated  immediately  below  the  cypher  is 
the  infra-orbital  foramen,  4 ; and  leading  to 
it  is  the  infra-orbital  canal,  5 ; the  inferior 
border  of  the  orbit  is  marked  by  6 ; and  the 


malar  and  nasal  processes  by  7 and  8 ; 
while  9 is  the  concavity  forming  the  lateral 
boundary  of  the  anterior  nares;  10  is  the 
nasal  spine;  11  the  incisive  or  myrtiform 
fossa  ; 12  the  alveolar  process , 13  the  inte- 
rior border  of  the  orbital  surface,  which 
articulates  with  the  ethmoid  and  palate 
bones ; 14  is  the  concavity  which  articulates 
with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  nasal  duct ; 15  is  the 
crista  nasalis  of  the  palate  process ; 
i marks  the  two  incisor  teeth ; c canine ; 
b the  two  . bicuspidati;  m the  three 
molars. 

Our  next  cut  represents  the  lower  jaw,  or 
inferior  Maxillary,  which  is  divisible  into  a 


horizontal  portion  or  body  (1),  and  a perpen- 
dicular portion  or  ramus ; 2,  the  symphosis ; 
3,  indicates  the  point  of  conjunction  between 


the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  bone  in  the 
young  subject;  immediately  external  to 
this  ridge  is  a depression  in  which  originates 
the  depressor  labii  inferior  is  muscle;  4, 
the  mental  foramen  is  marked  by  5,  this  is 
an  oblique  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  mental 
nerve  and  inferior  dental  artery  ; 6 is  an  ex- 
ternal oblique  ridge,  which  runs  upward,  and 
outward  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process, 
and  gives  attachment  to  several  muscles ; 7 
is  the  groove  for  the  facial  artery,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  marked  by  a notch  on  the 
bone,  a little  iu  front  of  the  cipher ; 8 is  the 
angle,  and  9 the  extremity  of  the  mylo- 
hyoidean  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to 
several  muscles ; 10  is  the  coronoid  process  ; 
11  the  condyle;  12  the  sigmoid  notch;  13 
the  inferior  dental  foramen  ; 14  the  mylo- 
hyoidean  groove ; 15  the  alveolar  process  ; 
* marks  the  middle  and  lateral  incisor  tooth 
of  one  side  ; c canine  tooth ; b two  bicuspids ; 
m three  molars. 

The  muscles  of  the  jaws,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  work  thev  have  to  do,  are 
strong  and  numerous;  the  action  of  the 
lower  law  is  effected  by  the  attachment  of 
14  pairs,  and  of  the  upper  by  that  of  10 
muscles ; many  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins 
are  also  connected  with  them,  of  which  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  a descrip- 
tion. The  jaws  are  liable  to  Fracture  and 
Dislocation , (both  of  which  heads  see,)  and 
also  to  some  painful  affections,  especially  of 
the  nerves.  See  Neuralgia , Tic  Doloreux, 
Teeth. 

May  Apple.  This  is  the  Podophyllum 


Peltatum  of  botanists,  called  by  the  Americans 
the  Wild  Lemon.  It  belongs  to  the  Crow- 


foot. family,  naturalorder  Rammculacece  ; it 
is  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  the  fruit,  which 
has  a subacid,  sweetish  taste,- may  be  eaten 
with  impunity ; the  root  is  a certain  and 
active  cathartic,  resembling  jalap  in  its 
operation,  but  rather  slower,  and  perhaps 
more  drastic.  It  is  much  used  in  America, 
combined  with  Calomel,  in  bilious  fevers, 
and  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Maximum  (Latin,  superlative  of  magnus , 
great).  A term  which  denotes  the  greatest 
passible  quantity  or  effect ; thus  we  say  a 
Maximum  dose  of  any  remedy,  the  Maxi- 
mum height  of  a fever  or  other  disease.  The 
term  is  opposed  to  minimum  or  the  least  pos- 
sible ; between  the  two  lies  the  medium , the 
mean  or  middle. 

Mead,  or  Metheglinx  This  was  the  fa- 
vourite beverage  of  the  ancient  Scandana- 
viari  nations,  it  was  made  of  honey  and 
water,  boiled  and  fermented ; in  old  medical 
works  it  is  sometimes  called  Hydromel vino- 
sum.  Mead  is  by  no  means  banished  from 
the  list  of  modern  beverages,  although  only 
old-fashioned  people  now  make  or  take  it. 
One  mode  of  preparation  is  as  follows : — 
To  a gallon  of  Water  add  2 pounds  of 
Honey,  and  1 pound  of  Sugar,  let  it  boil  for 
an  hour,  then  add  the  whites  of  4 Eggs  to 
raise  the  scum,  which  skim  off  as  it  rises  ; 
when  quite  clear  pour  it  into  an  open  vessel, 
and  let  it  stand  for  a week,  adding  a toast 
dipped  in  Honey  to  make  it  work ; put  in 
also  the  peel  of  3 or  4 Lemons ; let  it  stand 
for  a month,  and  then,  if  it  is  not  sufficiently 
fine,  jrnt  in  more  Honey  and  let  it  stand 
until  it  is,  then  bottle  it  for  use.  Some 
who  prefer  Mead  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
add  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Cardamoms,  or  Fra- 
grant herbs,  according  to  taste;  thus  we 
have  Cowslip  Mead,  Frontiniac  Mead,  Sack 
Mead,  &c.  These  beverages  are  pleasant  to 
many,  and  are  not  unwholesome. 

Meal.  The  edible  part  of  barley,  oats, 
rye,  wheat,  or  other  grain.  See  Farina. 

Meals.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age 
is  towards  late  Meals ; and  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  higher  classes  of  society  : 
the  morning  Meal  of  our  ancestors,  like  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  taken  very  early, 
commonly  soon  after  sunrise  ; with  us  it  is 
more  commonly  getting  towards  noon  before 
the  fast  is  broken,  but  this  is  with  people 
who  lie  late  abed.  Those  who  are  astir  in 
good  time  feel  the  want  of  food,  and  gene- 
rally take  it  by  7 or  8 o’clock ; the  latter  is 
a very  fit  time  for  breakfast,  before  which 
Meal  no  great  amount  of  exercise  should  be 
taken,  unless  the  stomach  be  stayed,  as  it  is 
termed,  with  a biscuit,  or  some  light  re- 
freshment of  the  kind.  It  is  never  desirable 


for  invalids  to  make  this  first  meal  of  the 
day  a verv  hearty  one,  although  those  in 
good  health,  who  take  plenty  of  exercise, 
may  do  so  with  impunity,  if  not  with  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a fallacious,  although  a very 
prevalent  notion,  that  the  powers  of 
the  body  are  the  most  vigorous  at  rising 
from  rest;  they  are,  doubtless,  refreshed 
and  recruited,  but  they  have  not  yet  come 
into  full  operation,  and  no  weakly  person  can 
safely  venture  to  tax  them  much  until  food  is 
taken,  and  with  it  some  gentle  stimulus  like 
Tea  or  Coffee.  It  speaks  well  for  the  health 
of  any  person  if  he  can  take  a hearty  break- 
fast and  go  about  his  ordinary  occupation 
without  pain  or  inconvenience  ; those  who 
are  not  hearty  and  vigorous,  even  if  they 
have  an  appetite  for  a full  Meal,  will  suffer 
for  want  of  the  nervous  power  which  would 
enable  them  to  digest  it  comfortably ; to 
such,  therefore,  and  especially  if  they  have 
active  duties  to  perform,  a light  breakfast  is 
best.  With  dyspeptic  patients  almost  any 
solid  food  at  the  morning  Meal  will  be  likely 
to  disagree  ; such  will  generally  find  it 
beneficial  to  have  a small  cup  of  hot  Tea  or 
Coffee  brought  to  them  just  [before  rising, 
and  then  take  their  breakfast  about  an  hour 
after,  with  only  gentle  exercise  between. 
Grown  persons  generally  require  a stimulus 
at  breakfast,  such  as  Tea  or  Coffee,  but  for 
children  Bread  and  Milk  is  best ; or,  if  they 
are  strong  and  hearty,  Oatmeal  Porridge, 
the  common  morning  diet  in  Scotland  and 
our  northern  counties,  is  the  best. 

Of  Luncheon,  we  have  already  spoken  un- 
der its  proper  head ; it  should  only  be  taken 
when  the  dinner  is  late,  and  always  ought 
to  be  a light  Meal.  No  time  is  so  good  for 
dinner  for  working  people  and  children  as 
12  or  1 o’clock  ; this  is  the  most  substantial 
Meal  of  the  day,  and  it  should  be  taken 
when  the  bodily  powers  are  in  full  vigour ; 
.■ifter  it  a little  rest  is  required,  especially 
by  those  who  are  at  all  delicate,  although 
the  strong  and  robust  may  go  on  working 
immediately  after  dinner  without  inconve- 
nience ; with  this  Meal,  if  at  any,  a little 
Ale  is  required,  or  a glass  of  Wine,  but  we 
do  not  hold  either  to  be  necessary  in  ordinary 
cases  of  good  health.  Those,  whose  duties 
keep  them  actively  employed  until  four  or 
five  o’clock,  and  terminate  then  for  the 
day,  do  well  to  defer  dining  until  these 
duties  are  over,  and  they  can  sit  down 
and  enjoy  the  Meal,  especially  if  their 
occupation  requires  much  head  work ; for  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  active  exercise  of 
the  mind  greatly  interferes  with  the  diges- 
tive process.  Later  than  six,  dinner  should 
never  be  taken,  and  during  and  after  this 


Meal  mental  labour  should  be  refrained  from 
as  much  as  possible ; it  should  be  followed 
by  cheerful  conversation,  light  reading, 
music,  or  something  which  may  divert  the 
mind  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness ; there  can  be  no  objection  to  a glass 
or  two  of  wine  at  this  Meal,  but  far  too 
much  is  commonly  taken,  and  the  dishes  are 
generally  too  rich  and  highly  seasoned. 
The  practice  of  having  Coffee  an  hour  or 
two  after  is  a good  one  as  a general  rule  ; it 
stimulates  and  assists  the  digestive  organs, 
and  it  refreshes  the  somewhat  jaded  mind  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  taken  too  strong,  nor 
too  near  to  bedtime,  or  it  will  probably  in- 
terfere with  the  night’s  repose.  Some  per- 
sons are  accustomed  to  sleep  an  hour  or  two 
after  dinner ; those  who  are  spare  and 
weakly  may  safely  do  so,  but  it  is  not  de- 
sirable for  those  of  a full  habit  of  body. 
The  practice  of  taking  bitters,  or  some 
alcoholic  stimulant  before  this  Meal,  is  most 
reprehensible ; it  is  irritating  and,  in  the 
end,  exhausting  to  the  digestion ; a draught 
of  cold  Water  is  a much  better  preparation 
for  the  Meal,  but  only  for  the  strong 
and  vigorous.  Persons  of  weak  digestion 
sometimes  take  a dinner  Pill  as  an  ap- 
petizer and  stimulant ; the  practice  as 
a rule  is  bad,  yet  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  acts  beneficially,  but  as  a tem- 
porary remedy  merely ; "for  such  the  fol- 
lowing form  may  be  recommended  : — £ a 
drachm  each  of  powdered  Rhubarb  and 
Extract  of  Gentian,  12  grains  each  of 
Powdered  Capsicums  and  Carbonate  of  Soda ; 
mix  and  make  into  24  pills ; take  one  ox- 
two  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Those  who  take  dinner  at  ahout  the 
middle  of  the  day  requii-e  a supper ; but 
they  commonly  make  this  Meal  too  sub- 
stantial. If  the  life  is  one  of  active  phy- 
sical exertion,  two  heavy  Meals  in  the  day 
will  probably  not  be  injui-ious;  but  those 
who  have  not  much  exei-cise,  do  wrong  to 
make  the  supper  a full  meat  Meal ; they 
may  feel  no  inconvenience  from  it  for  a 
time,  but  they  will,  no  doubt,  do  so  after 
awhile.  Children  should  always  have  a 
light  supper,  if  any  at  all,  and  on  no 
account  Ale  nor  any  other  stimulating 
drink  with  it.  If  thirsty,  Water  is  the 
best,  or  a little  Milk  and  Water,  or  a 
little  thin  Gruel  or  Porridge.  Children 
should  only  have  meat  once  a day,  at  then- 
dinner,  unless  ordered  to  take  it  more  fre- 
quently by  the  medical  adviser.  The 
routine  of  their  Meals  should  be  something 
like  this : — Breakfast  at  8,  Dinner  at  12  or 
1,  Tea  at  4 or  5,  Supper  at  7,  and  bed  an 
hour  after.  See  Diet , Digestion , Food,  §c. 
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Measles.  This  is  a contagious  erup- 
tion, commonly  affecting  children,  and  the 
same  individual  but  once;  it  is  the  first 
genus  of  the  order  Exanthemata  of  Bate- 
man, and  in  scientific  medical  works  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Rubeola. 

The  first  symptoms  of  Measles  are  shiver- 
ing, succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and  languor ; 
then  follows  running  at  the  nose,  sneezing, 
cough ; the  eyes  water  and  become  into- 
lerant of  light ; the  pulse  quickens,  the  face 
swells ; there  are  successive  heats  and  chills, 
and  all  the  usual  signs  of  catarrhal  fever. 
Sometimes  the  symptoms  are  so  mild  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable,  sometimes  greatly 
aggravated ; but  in  any  case,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  or  a little  later,  an  eruption 
of  a dusky  red  colour  appeal's,  first  on  the 
forehead  and  face,  and  then  gradually  over 
the  whole  body.  In  the  early  stage  of  this 
eruption,  there  is  little  to  characterize  it, 
but  after  a few  hours  it  assumes  the  peculiar 
appearance  which  once  seen  can  never  be 
mistaken ; the  little  red  spots  become 
grouped,  as  it  were,  into  crpscent- shaped 
patches,  which  are  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surface,  the  surrounding  skin  retaining 
its  natural  colour.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  eruption  it  begins  to  fade  and  disap- 
pear, being  succeeded  by  a scurfy  disorga- 
nisation of  the  cuticle,  which  is  accompanied 
by  an  intolerable  itching.  The  febrile 
symptoms  also  abate,  and  very  quickly  leave 
the  patient  altogether ; but  often  in  a very 
weak  state,  and  with  a troublesome  cough. 
Between  exposure  to  the  infection  aud  the 
breaking  out  of  Measles,  there  is  usually  an 
interval  of  14  days,  which  is  called " the 
period  of  incubation ; so  that  it  is  not  un- 
common, where  there  are  several  children 
in  a family,  for  the  cases  to  succeed  'each 
other  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

This  disease  is  often  rendered  dangerous 
by  complications  with  others;  so  that, 
although  not  in  itself  of  a fatal  character,  it 
frequently  leads  to  fatal  results.  Where 
there  are  the  seeds  of  consumption  or  scrofula 
in  the  constitution,  they  are  likely  to  be 
called  into  activity  during  the  debility  which 
follows  an  attack  of  .Measles ; drops}'  often 
follows  it,  as  do  affections  of  the  air  "passa- 
ges, chest,  and  bowels. 

Treatment.  Generally  speaking,  for  simple 
Measles,  little  medicine  is  required ; give 
the  patient  plenty  of  diluent  drinks ; let 
him  have  a spare  diet,  and  a moderately 
warm  and  well- ventilated  room ; keep  the 
bowels  gently  open  ; if  a roasted  apple,  or  a 
little  Manna  in  the  drink  will  not  do  this, 
give  a mild  saline  aperient,  something  like 
this : — Ipecacuanha  Wine  and  Sweet  Spirits 


of  Nitre,  of  each  1 drachm ; Tartrate  of 
Potash  4 drachms ; Solution  of  Acetate  of 
Ammonia,  1 ounce;  Syrup  of  Poppies,  2 
drachms ; Cinnamon  or  Bill  Water  sufficient 
to  make  4 ounces ; dose,  a table,  or  dessert 
spoonful,  three  or  four  times  a day ; should 
this  not  be  sufficiently  powerful,  substitute 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia  for  the  Potash,  and 
add  4 drachms  of  Tincture  of  Senna.  Where 
there  is  much  heat  of  the  skin,  sponging 
with  tepid  vinegar  and  water  wrill  com- 
monly relieve  it,  and  also  the  itching. 
When  the  eruption  has  subsided,  and  the 
desquamation  of  the  skin  commenced,  a 
tepid  bath  will  materially  assist  this  pro- 
cess, and  get  rid  of  the  dead  cuticle.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  eruption,  a Powder  of  Calomel,  with 
Rhubarb,  Jalap,  or  Scammony,  according  to 
the  habit  and  strength  of  the  patient,  should 
be  given ; care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  patient  against  change  of  weather,  and 
to  restore  the  strength  by  a nourishing  diet. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cough,  and 
the  proper  remedies  given  if  required. 

Sometimes  the  eruption  of  Measles  dis- 
appears suddenly,  then  there  is  cause  for 
alarm;  the  patient  should  be  directly  put 
into  a warm  bath,  and  have  warm  diluent 
drinks ; if  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly,  and  there 
is  great  prostration  of  strength,  administer 
Wine  Whey  aud  the  following  draughts : — 
10  drops  of  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia,  or 
-5  grains  of  the  Sesqui-carbonate  in  I an 
ounce  of  Camphor  Mixture,  with  a drop  of 
Laudanum,  every  four  hours;  should  the 
prostration  be  very  great,  weak  Brandy  and 
Water  may  be  given.  The  state  of  the 
chest,  head,  and  bowels,  should  be  closely 
watched,  for  some  time  after  the  patient  is 
convalescent,  as  disorders  of  these  organs  are 
very  likely  to  occur ; in  which  case  it  is 
probable  that  there  may  be  Pneumonia , Hy- 
drocephalus, or  Diarrhoea  (all  of  ■whioh  see). 

Malignant  Measles.  Is  a variety  which 
commences  with  the  above  symptoms  in  an 
aggravated  form  ; the  rash  quickly  assumes 
a livid  hue,  alternately  reviving  and  disap- 
pearing, and  is  mixed  up  with  dark  red  spots 
like  flea-bites ; in  this  form  of  the  disease 
we  have  extreme  debility,  and  all  the  symp- 
toms of  putrid  fever,  like  which  it  should  be 
treated.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  procur- 
ing medical  aid. 

Measures.  A description  of  those  used 
in  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
medicines,  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Apothecaries.  Besides  the  measures  of 
capacity  there  figured,  we  would  here  men- 
tion and  recommend  one  made  of  porcelain, 
which  has  been  recently  introduced,  and 


will  be  found  useful  for  domestic  purposes. 
A glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram  will 


explain  its  nature ; it  is  a kind  of  double 
cup,  which  maybe  used  either  side  upwards, 
as  required. 

Meat.  The  flesh  of  the  various  animals 
used  as  food  is  generally  so  called.  Under 
the  several  heads  of  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork, 
Veal,  &c.,  we  have  spoken  of  the  different 
kinds  in  relation  to  their  nutritive  qualities, 
and  the  best  modes  of  preparation  for  Food 
(which  see). 

Meatus.  (Mco  to  pass  or  flow.)  Lite- 
rally a passage ; hence  tl  e surgical  terms  M. 
auditorim  ext  emus  and  interims,  applied 
to  two  passages  of  the  Far  (which  see)  and 
M.  urtnarius,  the  orifice  of  the  female 
Urethra  (which  see). 

. Mechanical  Theory.  A system  of  me- 
dicine now  exploded,  in  which  all  diseases 
were  treated  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  attributable  to  lentor  and  morbid  vis- 
cidity of  the  blood ; diluents  or  attenuants 
were  therefore  chiefly  employed,  and  sub- 
stances for  promoting  mechanical  force, 
such  as  Mercury,  which  was  supposed  to 
act  by  its  specific  gravity. 

Meconium  (Greek  me/con,  a poppv) . The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy,  or  Opium 
(which  see).  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  first  discharge  of  fa;ces,  of  a blackish- 
green  colour,  in  infants.  Meconic  Acid  is  a 
constituent  of  the  poppy  juice ; its  salts  are 
termed  Meconates.  Sec  Foppij. 

Mediae.  Latin  for  middle ; hence  we 
have  the  surgical  terms  mediana  vena , the 
middle  vein  of  the  arm  between  the  basilic 
and  cephalic.  Mediastinum,  middle  por- 
tions, or  those  which  separate  parts  from 
each  other ; the  term  is  often  used  as  an 
adjective,-  mediastinal. 


Medicine  (Latin  medico , to  cure).  This 
may  signify,  either  the  art  of  curing  diseases; 
or  the  substances  used  in  their  treatment,  for 
producing  certain  changes  in  the  animal 
functions.  We  have  already  spoken  under 
the  head  of  Materia  Medico , of  the  divi- 
sion of  Medicines  into  different  classes,' 
according  to  their  nature  or  mode  of  action ; 
it  behoves  us  now  to  lay  down  a few  simple 
rules  with  regard  to  their  administration, 
and  the  kinds  which  are  most  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable for  domestic  use.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is,  with  children  especially,  to 
overcome  the  disgust  occasioned  by  the  nau- 
seous taste  of  most  Medicines ; this  often 
amounts  to  such  utter  loathing,  that  the 
remedy,  if  it  can  be  swallowed,  is  rejected 
bv  the  stomach,  and  thus  cannot  prove 
effective.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  ren- 
der Medicines  as  palatable  and  pleasant  as 
possible,  and  to  administer  them  at  such 
times,  and  with  such  precautions  as  shall 
render  their  retention  and  action  most  pro- 
bable ; for  adults,  who  can  swallow  Pills, 
this  is  the  easiest  and  best  mode  of  taking 
such  remedies  as  will  go  in  a small  com- 
pass, as  the  various  forms  of  Mercury,  and 
most  of  the  stronger  purgatives  will.  For 
children  generally  they  are  unsuitable  ; and 
Draughts  or  Powders  must  be  given  to  them, 
unless,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  Medicated 
Cakes,  or  Lozenges,  containing  the  remedies, 
which  their  cases  require,  can  be  procured. 

The  best  vehicle  for  children’s  Powders 
which  contain  any  preparation  of  Mercury 
is  Sugar  moistened  just  a little,  or  Iloney, 
Treacle,  or  Gum ; it  must  be  some  thick 
substance,  or  the  Mercury  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  so  not  be  taken.  Powders  with 
Rhubarb,  Magnesia,  or  any  light  substance, 
may  be  mixed  up  thin  and  drank;  a niece 
of  Sugar,  with  a few  drops  of  Essence  of 
Peppermint  on  it,  or  a strong  Peppermint 
Lozenge  will  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
taste  perhaps  sooner  than  anything  else ; 
those  who  object  to  this,  should  chew  a 
piece  of  dried  Orange  Peel  both  before  and 
after  swallowing  the  Medicine.  * Aperients 
are  best  tAken  on  an  empty  stomach,  so  are 
Vermifuges ; Tonics  should  be  taken  an  hour 
or  so  before  meals,  except  preparations  of 
Iron,  which  arc  best  an  hour  after 
meals ; Mercurials  should  always  be  taken 
at  bedtime,  unless  the  case  is  one  which 
renders  it  desirable  that  an  active  remedy 
should  be  instantly  applied.  Emetics  are 
commonly  directed  to  be  taken  in  the  even- 
ing, because,  after  their  operation,  the  pa- 
tient may  rest  awhile.  Stimulants,  of 
course,  may  be  taken  at  any  time  when 
required ; opiates  always  at  bedtime,  that 
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their  action  may  not  be  interrupted ; unless 
it  be  a case  of  spasm  or  violent  pain  which 
calls  for  immediate  relief.  Strong-  Purga- 
tives are  best  taken  in  the  morning;  at 
night  they  would  disturb  the  rest,  and 
.cause  great  inconvenience.  All  these,  of 
course,  are  but  general  rules,  to  which  there 
are  numei-ous  exceptions.  The  discreet 
mother  or  nurse  will  know  when  they  are 
to  be  strictly  followed,  and  when  departed 
from. 

Medicine  Chest.  Every  one  who  de- 
sires to  keep  a stock  of  medicines  for  do- 
mestic use,  should  take  care  that  it  is  in  a 
secure  place,  and  under  lock  and  key ; and, 
by  no  means  can  this  be  so  conveniently 
effected,  as  by  the  purchase  of  a Medicine 
Chest  properly  fitted  for  the  purpose.  One 
of  these  can  now  be  obtained  at  no  great 
cost,  with  all  the  drugs  and  preparations, 
as  well  as  instruments  and  apparatus  re- 
quired. The  price  of  course  will  depend 
upon  the  size,  style,  and  mode  of  fitment ; 
but  a very  good  one  may  be  purchased  for 
about  £2 ; one  for  the  use  of  Emigrants, 
made  of  japanned  tin,  calculated  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  effects  of  heat 
in  a warm  climate,  has  been  prepared,  and 
may  be  had  stocked,  for  30s.,  but  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a family ; 
and  one  of  mahogany,  or  other  strong  wood, 
neatly  made  and  fitted,  will  cost,  at  least, 
double  this.  The  drags  and  preparations 
which  arc  most  essential  for  this  purpose  are 
Aloes  and  Burnt  Alum,  both  in  powder ; 
Ammonia,  the  Compound  Spirit,  and  Ace- 
tate, or  Spirit  of  Mindererus;  Antimony, 
the  Tartrate,  and  James’s  Powder ; Can- 
tharides,  in  the  form  of  Common  Blister 
Plaister,  or  Blistering  Tissue ; Castor  Oil ; 
Chalk,  Prepared ; Camomile  Flowers ; 
Chlorine,  Chloride  of  Lime,  in  Powder,  or 
Beaufoy’s  Solution;  Cream  of  Tartar; 
Creosote ; Copper,  Sulphate ; Bill,  Water 
or  Essence ; Gentian  and  Ginger  Roots ; 
Henbane,  Extract;  Ipecacuanha,  in  Pow- 
der; Iron,  Sulphate,  and  Muriated  Tinc- 
ture of ; Lead,  Acetate,  or  Sugar  of ; Mag- 
nesia, Calcined,  and  Sulphate,  or  Epsom 
Salts ; Mercury,  Chloride  of,  or  Calomel ; 
Mustard,  Flour;  Opium,  in  Powder ; Pills, 
Compound  Colocyntn ; the  same  with  Calo- 
mel ; the  same  with  Hydrargyrum,  or  Blue 
Pill;  which  should  also  be  kept  separate; 
Compound  Rhubarb,  and  Expectorant;  Pot- 
ash,Bi-carbonate  of;  Nitrate  of,  or  Saltpetre; 
Powders,  Compound ; Chalk  with  Opium, 
and  Dover’s  Powder ; Rhubarb,  Root,  Pow- 
der, and  Tincture  ; Scammony  Powder ; 
Senna  Leaves ; Silver,  Nitrate  of,  or  Lunar 
Caustic,  in  quill,  or  gutta-percha  holder; 


Soda,  Bi-carbonate  of;  Spirit  of  Sweet  Nitre; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  diluted  ; 
Zinc,  Sulphate  of,  or  White  Vitriol.  Scales 
with  Weights ; an  Ounce  and  a Minim 
Measure ; aPestle  and  Mortar;  Bone  and  Iron 
Spatulas  will  also  be  required,  with  Diachy- 
lon Plaister,  Lint,  Bandages ; and  as  many 
of  the  Instruments  named  under  that  head 
as  can  be  procured,  are  also  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  store. 

Medulla.  Latin  for  Marrow  (which  see). 
From  this  root  come  Medulla  oblongata,  a 
portion  of  the  Brain  (which  see).  M.  spi- 
nalis, the  spinal  marrow,  or  cord.  (Sec  Spine). 
Medullary , the  white  substance  of  the 
brain,  contained  within  the  cortical,  or  ciue- 
ritious  substance,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  marrow,  on  which  account  also 
the  name  mcdullin  has  been  given  to  the 
porous  pith  of  the  sunflower. 

Megrim.  This  term  is  probably  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  root  hemicrania , 
through  the  French  mcgruinc , applied  to  a 
neuralgic  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head ; it  is 
usually  the  result  of  debility  ; it  sometimes 
may  be  relieved  by  a warm'  fomentation  of 
the  part,  but  to  effect  any  permanent  relief, 
tonics,  and  a nourishing  diet  must  be  had 
recourse  to. 

Meibomian  Glands.  These  are  small 
glands  first  discovered  by  Meibomius,  lying 
under  the  inner  membrane  of  the  eyelids. 
About  twpnty  or  thirty  minute  ducts  of 
these  glands  open  upon  the  tarsus  of  each 
eyelid;  the  glands  are  sometimes  called 
ciliary  follicles.  See  Eye. 

Mel.  Latin  for  Honey  (which  see).  It 
is  employed  as  a vehicle  for  several  medical 
preparations,  which  are  collectively  termed 
Mellitcc.  Among  them  are  Mel.  Boracis, 
and  Mel.  Itoscc  (Honey  of  Borax  and  Boses ) 
(see  these  heads). 

Mel.ena.  This  is  the  morbus  niger  or 
Black  disease  of  the  ancients,  sometimes 
called  Black  jaundice;  it  is  characterized 
by  dark-coloured,  pitchy  evacuations,  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  sanguineous  vomiting : 
we  sometimes  hear  of  it  as  Melama  cholesa, 
or  M.  cruenta,  meaning  Black  jaundice  or 
vomit.  Hoffman  termed  it  Cecessus  niger. 
See  Bile. 

Melampodium.  A name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  Black  Hellebore,  from  M'elam- 
pius,  who  is  said  to  have  cured  the  daughter 
of  Pnetus,  King  of  Argos,  of  melancholy,  by 
means  of  this  plant.  Sec  Hellebore. 

Melancholia  (Greek  for  black  bile  or 
clioler)  signifying  melancholy,  or  mental 
dejection.  This  is  a form  of  madness;  it 
has  been  divided  by  some  psychologists  into 
four  distinct  varieties,  viz. : — 1.  Attonita, 
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gloomy  and  retiring ; 2.  Errabunda , restless, 
roving ; 3.  Malevolens , mischievous,  morose, 
&c.  ; 4.  Complacens,  self-complacent, 

affable,  &c.  (See  Insanity,  Lunacy,  Mania.) 

Under  the  head  of  Temperament  we  shall 
speak  of  the  melancholic  as  a predisposing 
cause  of  sickness ; at  present  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  observe  that  a habitual  state 
of  melancholy  and  despondence  is  a most 
unfavourable  one  for  resisting  the  attacks  of 
disease,  and  it  behoves  every  one  who  finds 
such  a state  of  mind  coming  on  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  shake  off  the  depression. 
Melancholy  svhen  extreme,  and  of  long 
continuance,  amounts  to  a disease,  and  com- 
monly runs  into  at  least  partial  insanity. 
Cullen  says  it  is  this  without  dyspepsia. 
By  others  it  is  defined  as  mental  alienation, 
restrained  to  a single  object  or  train  of  ideas. 
See  Monomania. 

Melaleuca  Leucadendrox.  A tree  of 
the  natural  order  Myrtacece,  a native  of  the 


Mel  as  (Greek  for  black).  From  this  root 
we  have,  in  addition  to  those  above  given, 
several  medical  terms,  such  as  melanic  acid, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  a principle  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Marcet  in  black  wine ; it  is 
apparently  connected  with  litliic  acid. 

Melanjema  (Greek  for  black  blood) . _ A 
name  given  by  Dr.  Godwin,  to  asphyxia, 
from  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  this  affec- 
tion. See  Asphyxia. 

Meliceris  (Greek  meU,  honey,  and  keros, 
wax).  A tumour  of  the  encysted  kind, 
filled  with  a substance  resembling  wax  or 
honey  in  consistency.  See  Tumours. 

Melissa  Officinalis.  The  name  of  a 
plant  used  in  febrile  diseases.  See  Balm. 

Melilot.  A plant  of  the  natural  order 
Lequminifercc , called  by  botanists  Melilotus 
Ofiicinalis;  it  grows  wild  in  the  English 
hedges  and  field  borders ; the  flower  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  like.that  of  the  Tonquin  bean, 
which  is  strongest  when  dry  ; it  is  employed 
to  impart  the  characteristic  flavour  to  the 
Gruyere  cheese  of  Germany,  called  schabziger, 
or  scraped  cheese ; the  whole  plant  has  a 
bitterish  taste,  but  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and 


Moluccas,  yielding  the  Cajeput  Oil  (which 
see),  we  give  a cut  of  this  plant. 

Melanosis,  or  Melanoma.  A morbid  pro- 
duct of  a dark  brown  or  black  colour,  de- 
scribed by  Laennec ; Melas  itself  was  a 
term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a superficial 
affection,  resembling  the  alphas,  or  white 
lepra,  except  in  its  colour ; it  is  synonymous 
with  the  Lepra  nigricans,  (see  Leprosy.)  Me- 
lasma was  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus  and 
others  to  the  Ecthyma  luridum , or  Lurid 
Papulous  Scall , (which see).  Melasic  acid  is 
an  acid  present  in  mclases,  or  molasses,  com- 
monly called  treacle ; by  some  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a peculiar  acid;  by  others  but  a 
modification  of  the  acetic. 


was  formerly  employed  medicinally  as  an 
emollient  and  digestive,  in  the  form  of  fo- 
mentations and  cataplasms.  Up  to  a very 
recent  period,  an  ointment  of  Green  Melilot 
was  sold  by  the  druggists.  This  plant  is 
prolific  of  honey,  and  is  excellent  pasturage 
for  bees,  hence  the  Latin  name,  from  mel. 

I Mellitic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  in 
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the  mellite  or  honey-stone ; properly  the 
native  raellate  of  alumina,  the  salts  of  which 
are  called  radiates. 

Melon'.  This  delicious  but  indigestible 
fruit,  is  the  product  of  the  Cucumis  Mclo  of 
botanists;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cucurbitacea,  and  is  a native  of  the  "West 
Indies,  whence  it  has  been  recently  exported 
to  this  country  in  such  large  quantities,  as 
to  be  sold  at  tlie  low  rate  of  one  penny  per 
slice ; but  very  commonly  before  it  passes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  vendor,  the  fruit  is 
in  a state  of  partial  decomposition,  and  is 
more  unwholesome  than  when  quite  fresh ; 
in  its  best  condition  we  would  not  recom- 
mend it  to  persons  of  weak  digestive  organs. 

Melting  Point.  That  degree  of  heat  at 
which  a solid  becomes  a fluid.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  comparative  tempera- 
tures (Fahrenheit)  at  which  some  of  the 
principal  substances  known  to  us  melt: — 
Ice  at  30° ; phosphorus,  90° ; spermaceti, 
112°;  potassium,  lot)0;  sodium,  190°;  sul- 
phur, 218°;  camphor,  303°;  lead,  612°; 
zinc,  680°;  silver,  4,717°;  gold,  5,237°. 

Mem n bane.  (Latin  membrand) . A mem- 
brane is  sometimes  a bag  for  containing 
fluids,  sometimes  a thin  substance  lining 
a cavity ; it  consists  of  concrete  gelatine, 
and  like  skin,  may  be  changed  into  leather 
by  tanning.  The  membranes  of  the  body 
arc  divided  by  anatomists  into  1st,  the 
mucous,  which  invest  the  sides  of  cavities 
communicating  with  the  external  air,  such 
as  the  throat.  2nd,  serous,  lining  cavities, 
which  are  not  externally  open  ; 3rd,  cellular 
membrane,  or  areolar  tissue,  which  connects 
the  minute  component  parts  of  most  of  the 
structures  of  the  body;  4th , fibrous  mem- 
branes, which  are  of  various  forms,  consti- 
tuting capsules,  sheathes,  &c.  Then  there 
are  peculiar  membranes,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  either  of  these  classes,  such  as  M. 
nictitans  (Latin  niclo,  to  wink),  with  which 
birds  can  occasionally  cover  their  eyes  ; M. 
pupilares,  which  extends  across  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  in  the  foetus ; M.  tympani , which 
extends  over  the  circular  opening  of  the  ear, 
forming  what  is  called  the  drum,  or  tympa- 
num ; M.  pituaria , which  lines  the  cavities 
of  the  nose. 

By  the  term  Membrane,  then,  as  used  in 
anatomy,  we  must  understand  a thin  wide 
layer,  or  an  expansion  of  tissue  ; its  office 
is  to  protect  and  envelope  all  the  more  ten- 
der parts  of  the  body ; in  its  thinnest  and 
purest  state,  which  is  that  of  a mere  pel- 
licle, in  which  no  trace  of  structure  can  be 
detected,  even  when  submitted  to  the 
highest  power  of  the  microscope,  it  is  termed 
primary,  or  basement  membrane , but  it  is 


more  commonly  constituted  either  of  flat 
cells,  or  interlaced  fibres,  thus,  the  surface 
of  the  serous  and  mucous  Membranes  are 
spread  over  with  layers  of  minute  cells, 
which  are  adapted  to  the  functions  of  the 
particular  organs  which  they  cover ; these 
layers  which  resemble  the  epidermis,  or  cu  - 
tide,  which  is  spread  over  the  skin,  we  term 
the  epithelium  of  the  Membrane. 

These  tissues,  like  all  other  substances  of 
the  animal  body,  are  liable  to  a variety  of  ' 
affections,  but  they  are  most  affected  by 
those  of  an  inflammatory  nature  ; thus  we 
have  pleuritic , inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
or  Membrane  which  covers  the  lungs ; pe- 
ricarditis, inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
or  investing  Membrane  of  the  heart,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  kind  which  we  need 
not  particularize,  as  they  are  all  mentioned 
under  special  heads. 

Memory.  This  remarkable  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  store  up,  as  it  were,  scenes 
and  events,  and  recall  them  at  will,  appears 
to  be  one  which,  in  this  life  at  least,  is  never 
wholely  lost ; for  although  sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  be  so — although  from  age,  or  other 
circumstances,  it  becomes  defective,  and  words 
and  things  seen  and  heard  but  a few  days 
before,  cannot  be  recalled,  yet  we  well 
know  that  in  certain  states  of  mind  and  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  and  especially  of  the 
brain,  the  Memory  of  long  forgotten  events 
come  up  as  freshly  and  vividly,  as  if  they 
had  but  just  occurred,  showing  that  the 
power  of  recalling  them  had  but  been  in 
abeyance  for  a time.  Entire  or  partial  loss 
of  Memory,  unless  it  can  be  accounted  for 
by  age,  should  always  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  as  indicative  of  incipient  cerebral 
disorder,  which  may  lead  to  insanity.  Like 
all  other  powers  of  the  mind,  Memory  may 
be  improved  by  exercise,  and  those  with 
whom  it  is  defective  should  make  great  efforts 
to  remedy  the  defect,  by  habitual  practice. 

Mendosus  (Latin  rncndax , false).  Hence 
Mendosce  costa,  the  false  rib  ; M. sutures,  the 
bastard  or  squamous  suture  of  the  cranium. 

Meninges  (plural  of  the  Greek  menigx, 
a membrane).  A name  applied  to  the  dura 
and  pia  mater.  (See  Brain).  From  the 
same  root  we  have  menyngitis , inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  (See  Encephalitis  and  My- 
elitis.) An  instrument  formerly  used  to  pro- 
tect the  brain  from  injury  during  the  ope- 
ration of  trepanning,  was  termed  a menin- 
gophylax. 

Menorrhagia  (Greek  tnenos,  a mouth, 
and  megnyri,  to  break  forth).  A morbidly 
profuse  discharge  of  the  Catamenia,  some- 
times called  Amcnorrhcea  (which  see). 
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Menostatiox  (Greek  mcnos,  menses,  and 
i file  mi  to  stand).  A suppression,  or  retention 
of  the  catamenial  discharge.  See  Menstru- 
ration. 

Mexispermum.  Is  the  name  of  a genus 
of  plants,  to  which  the  species  which  yields 
the  Columba  root  was  formerly  said  to  be- 
long ; it  was  called  Menispermum  cocculus, 
and  an  acid  obtained  from  its  seeds  was 
known  as  Menisrermic  acid.  The  plant 
is  now  termed  Cocculas  Pahnatus.  See 
Calnmba. 

Mexstruratiox  (Latin  menses , a month) . 
The  functions  of  the  uterus,  by  which 
the  menstrual,  catamenial,  or  monthly 
discharges  take  place ; these  generally  com- 
mence between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
years  of  age,  although  we  have  known  them 
to  begin  as  early  as  eleven  or  twelve ; a 
considerable  period  may  elapse  between  the 
appearance  of  the  list  and  second  menstrual 
discharge;  but,  when  they  are  properly 
established,  their  recurrence,  at  regular  pe- 
riods, may  be  calculated  on  with  great  cer- 
tainty, unless  some  functional  or  other  de- 
rangement of  the  system  interferes  with 
them.  Ordinarily  a lunar  month  of  28 
days  is  the  intervening  period,  but  with 
some  females,  the  discharge  occurs  every 
third  week ; the  fluid  discharged  resembles 
blood  in  colour,  but  it  does  not  coagulate ; 
the  quantity  is  from  3 to  o ounces,  and  the 
process  occupies  from  3 to  5 days.  The 
quantity,  however,  and  duration  of  the 
emission  varies  greatly  in  different  females, 
and  unless  the  former  is  either  very  scanty 
or  excessive,  these  do  not  appear  important 
particulars;  but  the  regular  recurrence  ot 
the  issue  is  important  to  health;  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  due  care  taken  not  to 
suppress  the  discharge  by  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet,  or  by  violent  exertion  of  any  kind 
about  the  time  when  it  may  be  expected. 
It  is  desirable  that  young  females  should  be 
properly  informed  bv  their  mothers,  or  those 
under  whose  care  they  are  placed,  of  what 
may  be  expected  at  a certain  age,  or  they 
may  be  alarmed  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the*  Menses,  taking  it  to  be  some  indication 
of  a dangerous  disease  or  injury,  and,  per- 
haps, by  mental  agitation,  or  a resort  to 
strong  medicines,  do  mischief  to  them- 
selves. If  the  Menses  do  not  appear  at  the 
usual  age,  or  for  some  years  after,  no  alarm 
need  be  felt,  provided  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional derangements  which  can  be  attri- 
buted to  this  cause.  Some  women  never 
menstruratc,  although  they  may  be  married 
and  have  a family.  Most  commonly  with 
suppressed  Menstruration,  which  we  under- 
stand the  term  Anienorrheca  to  signify, 


there  is,  if  not  actual  disease  of  the  parts, 
more  immediately  involved  in  the  process,  a 
weakly  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  system  ; 
when  there  is  such  suppression,  discharges 
of  blood  will  sometimes  occur  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  gums,  or  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels : nearly  always  there  will  be  unna- 
tural heats  and  flushings,  head  ache,  ten- 
dency to  faint,  and  hysterical  symptoms.  At 
the  regular  periods  when  the  Menses  ought 
to  appear,  there  will  be  great  excitability, 
and  an  aggravation  of  the  above  symptoms ; 
with  those  of  full  habit,  there  will  be  a 
strong,  bounding,  pulse,  with  acute  pain  in 
the  head,  back,  and  limbs ; with  the  feeble 
and  sickly,  extreme  languor,  tremblings, 
shiveiings,  and  pale  visage. 

In  the  first  case,  the  treatment  will  be 
spare  diet,  free  purging  with  saline  ape- 
rients, cupping  in  the  loins,  and  vigorous 
exercise  between  the  periods ; in  the 
second,  nutritious  diet,  with  Wine  or  bitter 
Ale;  tonic  medicines — some  form  of  Iron  is 
the  best,  in  combination  with  Quinine ; 
gentle  aperients,  such  as  Castor  Oil,  or  Com- 
pound lthubarb  Pill,  and  the  use  of  the 
Hip-bath,  the  latter  especially  for  a few 
days  before  the  menstrurating  period ; 
every  other  night  the  bath  should  be  made 
more  stimulant  by  the  addition  of  a little 
Mustard,  and,  on  every  occasion,  active 
friction  with  dry  coarse  towels  should  be 
used  : a lavement,  containing  2 drachms  of 
Spirit  of  Turpentine,  may  also  be  useful ; 
and  a leech  or  two  applied  to  each  thigh, 
on  the  upper  part,  as  near  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  uterus  as  may  be.  All  this 
should  be  done  in  a case  of  acute  suppres- 
sion, that  is,  where  the  secretion  of  the 
Menses  has  taken  place,  but  derangement  of 
the  general  health,  or  perhaps  some  mecha- 
nical obstacle  prevents  its  appearance;  if 
the  latter  is  the  case,  of  course,  surgical  aid 
is  necessary.  Chronic  suppression  may  re- 
sult from  the  acute,  or  from  defective  nutri- 
tion of  the  organs ; from  the  early  termina- 
tion of  menstrual  functions,  or  from  the 
weakness  occasioned  by  a profuse  discharge 
of  “ whites”  from  the  uterus.  In  this  case 
we  generally  have  pains  in  the  head,  sides, 
and  back,  loss  of  appetite,  giddiness,  sallow 
complexion,  with  a dark  line  round  the 
eyes,  generally  torpid  bowels,  with  other 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  It  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  between  this  and  the 
early  stage  of  pregnancy  ; in  both  we  have 
a large  abdomen,  but  in  the  latter  usually 
the  breasts  are  flat,  in  the  former  full  and 
plump , but  the  doubt  will  not  long  remain  ; 
the  morning  sickness,  the  increasing  size  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  other  unmistakeable 
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signs  of  pregnancy,  if  it  be  that,  will  dissi- 
pate it  in  a month  or  so. 

In  a case  of  chronic  suppression,  if  there 
be  no  indications  of  disease  which  call  for 
special  treatment,  and  if  the  age  of  the 
patient  be  such  as  to  warrant  a reasonable 
expectation  that  emmenagogue  remedies 
may  be  of  service,  they  should  be  iesorted 
to.  (See  article  on  Emmenagogues.) 

In  this  case,  too,  the  warm  Iiip-bath 
should  be  used  about  the  proper  period  of 
MenBtru ration,  and  it  would  be  well  to  give 
some  uterine  stimulant,  such  as  Ergot  of 
Eye,  of  which  about  5 grains,  with  2 grains 
of  Aloes,  and  a drop  of  Essential  Oil  of 
Juniper,  made  into  2 pills,  or  mixed  up  in 
a powder,  would  be  about  the  dose  to  be 
taken  each  night  at  bed  time,  with  a 
draught  of  Pennyroyal  Water ; or  a mix- 
ture composed  of  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  Yolk  of  Egg,  Sugar, 
and  Essence  of  Juniper,  about  6 drachms 
of  the  first  and  1 of  the  last,  in  a 6 ounce 
mixture ; 1 ounce  to  be  taken  three  times 
a day.  These  means  of  promoting  the  dis- 
charge in  any  case  must  not  be  prolonged 
much  beyond  the  menstrual  periods,  be- 
tween which  all  possible  means  must  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  system ; good  diet, 
plenty  of  active  exercise,  the  use  of  the 
shower  bath,  or  cold,  or  tepid  sponging; 
Steel  Mixture,  with  Aloes  and  Iodine,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  forms;  these  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

When  the  Menstrual  period  comes  round 
again,  use  the  means  above  directed,  and 
continue  thus  to  alternate  the  treatment 
until  success  cro*  n the  efforts,  or  the  case 
becomes  altogether  hopeless.  If  the  AmPn- 
orrhoca  proceeds  from  a want  of  energy'  in 
the  uterine  organs  to  secrete  the  red  dis- 
charge, as  is  often  the  case  after  frequent 
miscarriages,  child  bearing,  or  inflammation 
of  the  womb,  as  well  as  after  leucorrhoea, 
or  “ whites,”  there  will  probably  be  the 
usual  signs  of  Menstruration,  followed  by  a 
white  discharge  only,  and  accompanied  by 
acute  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  ver- 
tigo, and  hysteria.  Weakly  young  women, 
before  accession  of  the  Menses,  and  elderly' 
ones,  at  the  time  of  their  cessation,  or 
“change  of  life,”  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
are  often  so  atfected.  In  such  a ease  we 
should  prescribe  hot  baths  nnd  tepid  injec- 
tions, pills  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Aloes, 
with  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  10  or  20  drops  in 
milk,  three  times  a day ; or  Powdered 
h'ubebs,  from  a scruple  to  half  a diachm; 
,W)d  diet,  and  a recumbent  position  as  much 
;ts  possible  during  the  periods.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a full  habit,  apply  leeches,  10  or 


12  over  the  sacrum,  to  be  followed  by  a 
blister,  with  restricted  diet,  and,  for  a time, 
avoidance  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Sudden  suppression  of  the  Menses  may 
arise  from  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  from  ex- 
treme mental  distress,  and  several  other 
causes ; it  is  generally  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent headache,  severe  pain  in  the  loins  and 
abdomen,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  shiver- 
ing. In  this  ease  the  patient  must  take 
warm  diluent  drinks,  saline  aperients,  till 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened,  have  hot  bran 
poultices  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  immerse  the  feet  and  legs  in  hot 
water,  rendered  stimulant  by  the  addition  of 
Mustard ; if  the  pain  is  extreme,  take  an 
opiate  draught  every  four  hours,  and  have  a 
lavement,  with  1 drachm  of  Turpentine, 
and  h a drachm  of  Tincture  of  Opium  thrown 
u p ; she  must  also  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible. 

Painful  Menstruration  is  the  rule  with 
some  females,  but  the  exception  with  most ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  and  it 
may  attend  both  the  secretion  and  the  emis- 
sion ; or  but  one  or  other  of  the  processes, 
and  but  partially,  coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
or  continually,  during  the  whole  process ; 
the  matter  discharged  is  often  thick  and 
membraneous,  and  sometimes  has  in  it  clots 
and  streaks  of  blood  ; the  cause  of  this  is  not 
very  clear ; it  has  been  observed  to  occur 
after  strong  mental  emotions,  a cold  caught 
during  the  menstrual  period,  a fright  or 
other  shock  to  the  system,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  an  irritable  state  of  the  womb. 
In  this  case  we  must  resort  to  warm  hip 
baths  and  friction,  fomentation  of  the  parts, 
diluent  drinks,  saline  aperients,  opiates,  and 
a spare  diet ; injection  of  warm  water  high 
up  into  the  vagina,  &c. 

Profuse  Menstruration  consists  either  in 
the  too  frequent  return,  or  too  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  periods,  or  in  an  excess  of 
quantity  during  the  natural  periods,  or  in 
the  character  of  the  discharge  being  other 
than  it  should  be,  such  as  thick,  fibrous,  or 
bloody.  It  is  generally'  accompanied  by 
pain  across  the  loins,  great  languor  and  de- 
bility, throbbing  of  the  temples,  headache, 
and  vertigo;  when  there  is  much  hremorr- 
hage,  there  is  an  aggravation  of  these  symp- 
toms, sometimes  followed  by  dropsy  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
irritability  of  the  uterine  system,  probably 
produced  by  over-exertion,  luxurious  living, 
with  insufficient  exercise,  or  excesses  of  an  y 
kind  ; too  rapid  child-bearing,  frequent  mis- 
carriages, or  protracted  lactation. 

The  treatment  in  those  of  full  habit, 
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where  the  Menses  are  not  bloody,  should  be 
leeching  or  cupping  in  the  loins,  saline 
aperients,  with  Iron  and  Sulphuric  Acid ; 
this  is  a good  form  of  preparation  : Sulphate 
of  Iron  12  grains,  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid 

1 drachm,  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  6 drachms, 
plain  or  Cinnamon  AVater  12  ounces;  take 
*2  tablespoonsful  three  times  a day.  If  there 
is  much  pain,  add  Tincture  of  Henbane, 

2 drachms  : or  Compound  Infusion  of  Roses 
may  be  taken,  with  Sulphate  of  Magnesia ; 
or  10  or  15  drops  of  the  Muriated  Tincture 
of  Iron  in  Water,  with  or  without  the  Salts, 
as  the  bowels  may  require,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  Sponge  the  loins  and  pubenda 
with  vinegar  and  water,  use  the  hip  bath, 
but  let  it  be  cold  water,  with  a little  salt  in 
it;  to  strengthen  the  system  as  much  as 

ossible,  and  avoid  all  enervating  influences, 
f there  is  blood  in  the  discharge,  do  not 
leech  nor  cup,  unless  it  be  dry  cupping 
merely,  which  may  be  serviceable ; use  cold 
vaginal  injections,  with  Alum  and  Opium  in 

them,  or  the  latter  with  Gallic  Acid,  about 
a drachm  of  each  to  a quart  of  water ; apply 
hot  bran  poultices  to  the  breasts.  Keep 
the  feet  warm,  but  let  the  loins  be  lightly 
covered:  take  carriage  exercise,  bitter  ale, 
and  tonics,  especially  Iron. 

Cessation  of  Menstruration.  As  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Menses  shows  when  the 
womb  is  in  a fit  state  for  conception,  so 

then,  cessation  gives  notice  that  the  period 
of  child-bearing  is  past.  Sarai,  we  may 
remember,  when  promised  a child  in  her  old 
age,  was  incredulous,  because  it  had  “ ceased 
to  be  with  her  as  with  women;  ” those  pe- 
riodic sigus  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  of 
conception,  of  which  we  _ have  here  been 
speaking,  had  long  since  disappeared ; with 
females  of  our  age  and  country  they  commonly 
continue  up  to  the  age  of  from  40  to  50 ; 
sometimes  they  cease  at  about  35,  and  in  a 
few  instances  have  been  known  to  continue 
up  to  the  age  of  60 ; this  cessation  marks 
wnat  is  commonly  termed  the  turn  or  change 
of  life  in  women,  and  with  those  of  average 
health  it  occasions  little  or  no  disturbance 
of  the  general  system ; there  may  be  flush- 
ings of  the  face,  and  a sense  of  fulness  in  the 
head,  with  occasional  giddiness ; but  with 
those  who  are  weakly  and  nervous,  or  suffer- 
ing under  any  organic  disease,  we  generally 
see  a marked  change  at  this  period ; it  may 
be  for  the  better  or  worse,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. With  most  persons  the  stopp- 
age of  the  Menses  is  a gradual  process,  the 
quantity  decreases,  or  the  intervals  become 
protracted,  and  it  is  probably  superseded  by 
a white  discharge,  which  also  will  by  and 
bye  disappear ; with  some  the  cessation  is 


sudden  and  complete.  Women  generally 
consider  this  an  eventful  period  of  their 
lives,  and  attribute  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
effects  to  it ; but  we  cannot  learn  that  a 
sickly  constitution  was  ever  renovated  at 
this  time,  or  ever  broke  down  in  consequence 
of  the  change;  indeed,  fewer  women  than 
men  die  at  the  age  when  it  usually  takes 
place.  Diseases ‘of  the  genital  organs,  and 
of  the  breasts,  which  are  sympathetically 
associated  with  them,  require  especial  at- 
tention at  this  time,  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
stimulated  into  activity.  W hen  there  are 
no  complications  of  disease  connected  with 
the  change,  little  or  no  medical  treatment  is 
required ; it  is  best  to  observe  an  abstemious 
diet,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately  open 
with  Rhubarb  or  Colocynth  pills ; the  Pow- 
dered Aloes  with  Canella,  commonly  called 
Hiera  Picra  is  a popular  opening  medicine, 
and  as  good  as  any  for  such  an  occasion,  ex- 
cept the  patient  be  of  a very  full  habit,  in 
which  case  it  should  be  a saline  aperient  like 
this : dissolve  2 ounces  of  Epsom  Salts  in  a 
pint  of  W arm  Water,  add  1 drachm  of  Essence 
of  Peppermint,  take  a wine  glass  full  every 
morning,  or  twice  a day  if  required ; if 
there  is  flatulency  or  hysteria,  add  to  each 
dose  20  drops  of  the  Foetid  Spirits  of  Am- 
monia, or  the  same  of  Ether. 

Menstruum  is  a term  synonymous  with 
solvent ; it  is  a liquid  which  does  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  dissolved. 
The  old  alchemists  entertained  the  notion  of 
a universal  solvent,  which  they  called  by 
the  arabic  name  alkahest , and  by  which 
wonders  were  to  be  effected,  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  they  never  found  out  this 
universal  Menstruum  of  miraculous  powers 
and  qualities.  With  us,  the  several  Men- 
strua in  which  medical  agents  are  held  in 
solution,  are  usually  denominated  vehicles  of 
administration. 

Mensuration  (Latin mensura,  a measure) . 
In  medical  practice  this  term  is  applied  to 
the  admeasurement  of  the  chest,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  size 
of  its  two  sides ; it  consists  simply  in  mea- 
suring with  a piece  of  tape  stretched  over 
the  surface  from  one  point  to  another.  To 
measure  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  the 
patient  is  caused  to  exhale _ a full  breath 
through  a bent  tube  communicating  with  an 
inverted  jar  containing  water,  the  quantity 
of  which  displaced  by  the  air  shows  how 
much  of  the  latter  the  lungs  will  contain. 

Mentha.  The  scientific  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Zabiatce,  all  of  which 
yield  volatile  oils.  See  Pennyroyal , Pep- 
permint, Spearmint. 

Mentum,  Latin  for  the  chin,  hence  tc 


tervcs,  &c.,  pertaining  to  this  part  we  some- 
imes  see  the  adjective  mental  applied. 

Menyanthes  Trifoliata.  The  scientific 
lame  of  a plant,  sometimes  called  Marsh 
r refoil,  but  more  commonly  Buck  Bean, 
which  see.)  On  account  of  its  bitterness, 
[ays  Dr.  Parr,  this  plant  is  sometimes  sub- 
itituted  for  hops ; the  powdered  Leaves  in 
loses  of  1 drachm  are  given  to  sheep  to 
jure  the  rot. 

Mephitis.  The  name  of  the  heathen 
goddess  of  bad  odours,  hence  the  term  is 
ipplied  to  an  impure  or  poisonous  axliala- 
aon.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  which  occasions 
leath  if  inhaled,  has  been  called  Mephitic 
icid ; and  nitrogen  gas,  also  from  its  deadly 
lature,  Mephitic  air. 

Mercury,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  was 
;he  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  we  now  apply 
liis  name  to  that  metal  called  Argentum 
vivium , or  quicksilver ; why  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  This  metal  differs  from  all  others  in 
being  always  fluid,  unless  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  39°,  when  it  becomes  solid ; 
it  is  extensively  U6ed  in  medicine  (see  Hy- 
drargyrum), and  gives  name  to  several  forms 
of  disease  which  are  caused  by  its  action  on  the 
system,  thus  we  have  Mercurial  erythema , 
an  affection  which  is  characterized  by  irre- 
gular action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing, 
trembling,  &c. ; also,  Mercurial  rash,  a 
variety  of  the  Eczema  rubrum , arising  from 
the  irritation  of  Mercury ; it  is  sometimes 
called  Erythema  mercurials,  and  Mercurial 
lepra , See  Erythema  and  Skin  Eiseases. 

Merocele.  (Greek  mcros , the  thigh,  kele, 
a tumour,)  a name  for  femoral  or  crural 
Hernia , (which  see.) 

Mesentery.  (Greek  mcros,  the  middle, 
and  entera,  the  bowels.)  The  broad  fold  of 
the  peritoneum,  or  covering  membrane  of 
the  bowels,  by  which  the  small  intestines 
are  attached  to  the  spine,  and  retained  in 
their  place,  is  so  called ; the  adjective  of 
the  term  is  mesenteric,  from  it  we  have  me- 
senteritis,  inflammation  of  the  mesentery; 
mesaraic  the  small  intestines;  mesocolon, 
that  part  of  the  mesentery  which  is  attached 
to  the  colon,  its  adjective  is  mcsocolic  ; also, 
mesoreclum  and  mesoceecum,  that  part  of  the 
peritonum  which  is  connected  with  the  rec- 
tum, and  that  which  embraces  the  emeum 
and  its  appendix.  See  Intestines. 

Meta  (the  Greek  preposition  after  or 
with,  it  often  stands  for  change,)  from 
whence  come  the  terms  Meta-carpus,  that 
part  of  the  hand  between  the  carpus,  or 
wrist,  and  fingers ; Meta-tarsus,  that  part 
of  the  foot  between  the  tarsus,  or  instep, 
and  toes ; Metamorphosis,  a change  of  vision ; 
a,kind  of  amaurosis  in  which  objects  appear 


confused  or  disturbed,  (see  Eye) ; Metastasis, 
a removal  from  one  place  to  another,  a term 
applied  to  cases  in  wnich  an  affection  of  one 
part  or  organ  is  checked  by  the  intervention 
of  disease  in  some  other;  thus  we  have 
a cessation  of  rheumatism  followed  by 
pericarditis,  &c. 

Metals.  A class  of  mineral  substances 
on  which,  as  all  know,  we  depend  greatly 
for  the  supply  of  our  wants  and  necessities ; 
of  their  use  in  the  arts  and  sciences  it  is  not 
within  our  province  to  dwell,  except  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  medical  science,  and  in  this 
they  perform  an  important  part.  Gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  an- 
timony, zinc,  bismuth,  arsenic,  manganese, 
potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, aluminium,  magnesium,  these  are  the 
principal  metals  which,  as  the  bases  of  alka- 
line salts,  as  acids  or  oxides,  or  in  the  pure 
state,  are  largely  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  as  they  will  each  and  all  be 
found  under  their  proper  heads,  we  need  not 
here  speak  of  their  several  natures  and  pro- 
perties. When  found  in  an  uncombined 
state,  they  aro  termed  native ; when  com- 
bined with  other  bodies,  mineralized ; if  the 
combination  be  with  any  other  metal,  ex- 
cept mercury,  they  are  alloys,  possessing  the 
characteristic  properties  of  pure  metals; 
when  the  combination  is  with  mercury,  it  is 
called  an  Amalgam,  (which  see.) 

The  result  of  the  oxidization  of  metals 
when  heated  in  the  air,  was  formerly  called 
a calx  from  the  process  calcination;  when 
mixed  with  the  nitrate  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  projected  into  a red-hot  crucible 
they  are  said  to  be  deflagerated ; they  suffer 
reduction  when  the  oxides  are  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state.  Metals  are  the  best  re- 
flectors of  caloric,  or  heat,  and  the  worst 
radiators.  Metals  obtained  from  the  fixed 
alkalies,  or  earths,  were  formerly  called 
metalloids  ; we  now  speak  of  them  as  me- 
tallic earths,  &e. 

Meteorology  is  compounded  of  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  a description  of 
Meteors,  and  it  is  applied  to  a study  of  the 
variable  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  are  owing  to  the  operations  of  Heat, 
Light,  Electricity , &c.,  all  these  have  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  health  of  human 
beings,  and,  therefore,  we  deem  it  desirable 
that  we  should  speak  of  them  in  this  work. 
Under  the  above  several  heads,  as  well  as 
those  of  Air,  Atmosphere,  Gases,  Tempe- 
rature, Ventilation,  Ac.,  will  be  found  the 
special  observations  we  have  to  make  upon 
this  subject,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  extend  our  remarks  here. 

Methode  Numerique.  French  for  the 
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numerical  method  ; a mode  of  pursuing  the 
study  of  medicine,  invented  by  M.  Louis; 
it  consists  1,  of  collecting,  with  a strict  re- 
gard to  accuracy,  individual  cases,  and  2,  in 
analvsing  and  collating  them,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  deduce  general  laws  and  conclusions. 
This  principle  is  recognized,  and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent  adopted,  in  all  modern  schools 
of  medicine,  although  it  is  not  made  so  fun- 
damental a principle  as  the  French  physio- 
logist would  have  it. 

Methodic  Sect.  A class  of  practitioners 
in  ancient  Rome,  founded  by  the  physician 
Themison,  a disciple  of  Asclepiades,  who 
attributed  all  diseases  either  to  overbracing 
or  relaxation  : hence  they  classed  all  medi- 
cines under  two  heads,  bracing  and  relaxing 
remedies;  here  again  we  have  a.  theory 
founded  on  fact,  only  it  was  pushed  too  far ; 
in  modern  practice  its  application  is  more 
limited,  and  it  works  well. 

Mezereon.  Daphne  Mezereum  is  the 
botanical  name  of  this  plant,  which  is  a 
kind  of  spurge  laurel,  belonging  to  the 


natural  order  Thymilacem it  is  a native  of 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  garden  in  spring ; the  blossoms,  which 
are  beautiful  and  fragrant,  appealing  be- 
fore the  leaves,  which  have  an  acrid,  pep- 


pery taste ; the  Russian  peasantry  take  SO 
or  40  of  them  as  a purgative,  and  give  them 
as  an  emetic  to  children  with  hooping- 
cough  ; generally  in  this  country  8 or  10  ot 
them  will  cause  purging.  The  Bark,  both 
of  the  root  and  stem,  is  used  medicinally, 
that  of  the  former  being  most  powerful. 
Taken  internally  it  is  a stimulant,  having 
a tendency  towards  the  side  and  kidneys  ; 
in  over-doses  it  produces  all  the  effects  of  a 
narcotic  poison. 

Metoposcopy  (Greek,  metopon , the  fore- 
head, and  okopeo  to  examine!.  The  art 
of  divining  by  inspection  of  the  forehead 
practised  among  the  Romans  ; modern  divi- 
ners examine  the  lines  of  the  hand,  but  we 
question  if  they  give  so  good  an  indication 
of  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  indivi- 
dual, as  those  which  the  toils,  and  troubles, 
and  soitows  of  life  plough  upon  the  forehead, 
looking  on  which,  too,  the  seer,  might  read 
the  expression  of  the  whole  face,  and  thus  be 
greatly  assisted  in  his  guessing,  for  it  could 
be  nothing  more  after  all. 

Metra,  Greek  for  the  uterus,  hence  the 
terms  metritis , iufiamation  of  the  uterus ; 
and  metrorrhagia , uterine  hcomorrhage,  and 
metroscope , an  instrument  designed  for  ex- 
amining the  uterus. 

Miasma  (Greek  Miasmo , to  pollute) . 1 his 
is  a term  which  is  employed  to  designate  a 
volatile  principle,  which' exercises  a delete- 
rious influence  on  those  exposed  to  its  ac- 
tion, and  which  arises  from  decomposed 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  or  from  the  moist  earth  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  term 
is  seldom  employed  in  reference  to  the  mor- 
bific effects  of  contagious  diseases,  but  is 
more  commonly  restricted  to  those  of  moist, 
marshy  districts,  in  which  sense  it  is  the 
same  as  Malaria , (which  see),  also  Ague, 
and  Remittent  Fever. 

Microcosmic  Salt  (Greek  mikros,  little, 
and  kosmos,  order).  A triple  salt,  obtained 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  phosphates  of 
soda  and  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and 
then  crystallizing.  It  is  employed  as  a flux 
in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe. 

Microglossia  (Greek  mikros,  and  glossa, 
the  tongue) . Congenital  smallness  of  the 
tongue,  owing,  it  is  likely  to  an  arrest  of 
development,  and  the  consequent  existence 
of  the  hyoide,  or  root  portion  only  of  the 
organ;  it  is  one  of  the  causes  ot  Dysphagia, 
or  difficulty  of  Swallowing , (which  see). 

Microscope  (Greek  mikros,  and  okopeo 
to  view).  This  is  an  optical  instrument, 
consisting  of  lenses  or  mirrors,  by  which 
minute  objects  are  magnified,  and  thus  ren- 
dered visible,  so  that  their  texture  and 


structure  can  be  examined.  Into  the  par- 
ticulars of  construction  of  this  useful  in- 
strument, we  cannot  here  enter,  our  object 
being  merely  to  allude  to  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  modem  medical  scientific 
inquiry.  By  its  assistance  the  urine,  and 
other  animal  secretions  can  be  closely  exa- 
mined, and  their  constituent  elements  deter- 
mined. The  exact  character  of  tumours  and 
other  morbid  growths,  also,  can  be  clearly 
ascertained  by  an  application  of  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  Microscope  ; and  many 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  skin,  traced 
to  their  true  origin.  In  medico-legal  in- 
vestigations, too,  this  instrument  is  rendering 
most  important  service,  and  sworn  evidence 
can  now  be  given  upon  spots,  and  stains, 
and  other  marks  of  crime,  on  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  found  a decided 
opinion.  In  the  detection  of  food-adul- 
teration we  likewise  find  the  Microscope  ex- 
tremely serviceable ; it  is  now  clearly  estab- 
lished as  a fact,  that  every  animal  and 
vegetable  substance  has  its  peculiar  struc- 
ture, and  no  admixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  can  take  place,  but  when  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a high  magnifying  power,  its 
detection  is  certain.  See  Adulterations. 

Midriff.  The  common  name  of  the 
muscle  which  divides  the  thorax,  or  chest, 
from  the  abdomen  ; its  scientific  name  is 
Diaphragm , (which  see). 

Milk.  This  is  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
mammiferous  animals  for  the  sustenance  of 
their  young;  it  is  the  only  fluid  that  we 
are  acquainted  with,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  organized  Nature,  prepared  expressly 
and  solely  for  such  a purpose  ; and  it  con- 
tains within  itself  all  that  is  most  requisite 
to  build  up  the  frame  of  the  living  animal, 
and  to  keep  it  in  health.  In  all  animals  it 
is  characterised  by  certain  general  proper- 
ties, but  in  each  it  possesses  some  pecu- 
liarities of  composition  which  especially  fit  it 
for  its  intended  purpose.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  minute  spherical  globules,  which  are 
suspended  in  a thin  serous  fluid ; and  the 
greater  or  less  number  of  these  globules 
constitutes  the  richness  or  otherwise  of  the 
Milk ; this  we  shall  show  more  clearly  pre- 
sently. Naturally,  good  Milk  is  thick  and 
opaque,  but  when  diluted  with  water  the 
proportion  of  thin  fluid  is  increased,  the  rich 
whiteness-is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  as- 
sumes a blueish  and  semi-transparent  ap- 
pearance. These  globules  chiefly  consist  of 
the  oleaginous  or  fatty  portion  of  the  Milk, 
which  we  commonly  call  cream ; having  a 
less  specific  gravity  than  the  fluid  on  which 
they  float,  they  have  a tendency  to  rise  to 
vol.  a. 


the  top,  and  hence  can  be  separated  by 
skimming,  especially  if  a slight  degree  of 
warmth  be  applied  to  the  fluid ; they  may  also 
be  driven  into  closer  union  by  a rotary  or 
other  motion,  so  as  to  become  clotted  to- 
gether, and  more  or  less  solidified,  in  which 
case  we  have  Cheese  and  Butter. 

We  have  stated  that  the  quality  of  Milk 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  white  glo- 
bules to  which  its  colour  and  opacity  are 
due. 

Skim  Milk,  Butter  Milk,  Cream,  Butter, 
Curds  and  Whey,  Cream-cheese,  and  ordi- 
nary Cheese,  are  mere  modifications  of 
Milk,  differing  only  from  each  other,  either 
in  the  abstraction  of  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents,  or  else  in  the  variation  of  their 
proportions. 

Butter  differs  little  from  cream,  but  is 
more  completely  separated  from  the  sugar, 
cheese,  and  salts ; and  the  fat  globules  in 
place  of  being  free  and  distinct,  have  all 
run  together,  so  as  to  form  a semi-solid  sub- 
stance. 

Cheese  is  made  from  skim  Milk,  entire 
Milk,  or  cream ; it  consists  of  the  easeine 
and  butter.  The  cheese  prepared  from 
skim  Milk  containing  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  butter;  that  from  entire  Milk,  ns 
Cheshire  cheese,  a larger  quantity;  and 
that  from  cream,  as  Stilton  cheese,  the  most 
of  all. 

Now,  although  the  easeine  and  sugar  of 
Milk,  as  well  as  the  butter,  vary  in  quan- 
tity in  different  cases,  yet,  ordinarily,  the 
quality  of  Milk  is  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  cream  which  it  yields. 

For  the  determination  of  the  quality  of 
Milk,  it  is,  however,  requisite  not  only  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  cream  which  it 
yields,  but  also  to  take  the  specific  gravity 
or  density  of  the  Milk. 

In  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
liquid,  distilled  water  is  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard, being  reckoned  at  1,000.  Now  Milk, 
holding  as  it  does  in  solution  a large  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  casein,  and  salts,  is  of  course 
much  heavier  than  water ; and  it  is  stated 
that  Milk  of  good  quality  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  1,031.  But  Milk, 
as  we  have  seen,  contains  also  a. large  propor- 
tion of  fatty  matter,  and  which,  being  much 
lighter  than  distilled  water,  serves  when 
equally  suspended  through  the  fluid,  to  de- 
crease its  density.  The  larger  therefore  the 
quantity  of  cream,  the  lower  will  be  the 
specific  gravity — some  Milks,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  cream  contained  in  them, 
possessing  a density  of  only  1,020,  or  even 
less. 

We  have  said  that  the  butter  is  suspended 
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in  Milk  in  tlie  form  of  innumerable  drop- 
lets of  various  sizes;  in  rich  Milk,  these 
are  particularly  abundant,  so  that  when  a 
drop  of  such  Milk  is  viewed  under  an  ob- 
ject-glass of  high  magnifying  power,  the 
field  is  crowded  with  myriads  of  these  glo- 
bules, as  shown  in  fig.  1. 


In  an  impoverished  Milk,  the  globules 
will  be  smaller  in  size  and  fewer,  and  the 
field  of  vision  will  present  the  appearance 
of  fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. — Poor  Milk. 

When  curd  of  Milk  is  examined  under 
e microscope,  the  butter  is  still  seen  as 
oplets  of  fat,  and  the  cheese  as  a granu- 
1 substance  of  a yellowish  colour.  See 

'Of  all  the  articles  of  food  none  is  so  much 
ulterated  as  Milk.  We  find  different 
liters  naming  a variety  of  ingredients  as 
mmonlv  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
—amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  flow , 


milk  of  almonds , gum  ardbic,  gum  traga- 
canth,  chalk , turmeric,  carbonate  of  soda, 
sugar,  emulsion  of  hemp-seed,  and  sheep 
and  horses'  brains,  rubbed  up  with  water 
into  an  emulsion. 


Fig.  3. — Curd  of  Milk. 

Chemical  analysis  shews  that  Milk  is 
composed  of  the  oily  or  fatty  constituent,  in 
the  form  of  globules,  called  Cream,  and 
Water,  which  holds  in  solution  Curd  or 
Caseine  in  combination  with  Salt,  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  and  a saccha- 
rine principle  called  Sugar  of  Milk,  which 
latter  ingredient  is  not  present  in  the  lacteal 
fluid  of  the  purely  carnivorous  animals,  but 
appears  as  soon  as  vegetable  food  is  taken. 
In  the  Milk  of  the  cow,  we  find  that  the 
caseous,  oleaginous,  and  saccharine  ingre- 
dients bear  about  an  equal  proportion ; in 
human  Milk,  the  two  latter  are  propor- 
tionately greater  than  the  former,  or  curd ; 
consequently  the  Milk  is  less  opaque  and 
thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  more  like 
that  of  the  mare  and  ass. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  fresh  Milk 
is  1.030 ; it  is  alkaline,  and  as  far  as  the 
unassisted  vision  can  detect,  perfectly  homo- 
genous ; that  is,  its  constituent  elements  are 
perfectly  combined  and  consistent  through- 
out; but  after  standing  awhile,  the  light 
oily  particles  separate  and  float  at  the  top  ; 
then  a process  of  fermentation  is  set  up  ; 
Acetic  Acid  is  evolved,  and  souring  or  curd- 
ling takes  place ; this  is  the  case  much 
sooner  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold  ; by  it 
Milk  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be 
given  to  children  when  in  this  state.  On 
Milk,  as  food  for  the  young,  w-e  have 
already  spoken  under  the  head  of  Infantsj 
we  shall,  therefore,  now  confine  our  remarks 
to  this  bland  fluid  as  a general  article  of 
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diet,  the  adulterations  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, and  the  modes  by  which  these 
adulterations  can  he  detected. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  well  understood 
that  the  Milk  of  animals,  and  especially  of 
those  which  feed  much  on  vegetables,  is 
highly  nutritious  ; and  yet,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  will  not  do  for  invalids  to  live  too  ex- 
clusively upon  it;  its  richness  and  tendency 
to  curdle  or  coagulate,  render  it  somewhat 
indigestible ; there  are,  no  doubt,  many  of 
our  readers  who  never  take  a basin  of  Bread 
and  Milk  without  having  a head-ache,  or 
continue  it  long  without  becoming  bilious  ; 
this  shows  that  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  sto- 
mach : a hearty  labouring  man  may  take 
plenty  of  Milk,  as  he  may  of  fat  pork,  but 
with  weakly  persons,  or  those  of  sedentary 
habits,  a Milk  diet  will  not  agree ; it  is  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
food,  but  must  not,  in  such  cases,  be  made  a 
common  article  of  diet. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  various 
mechanical  means  by  which  the  quality  of 
Milk  may  be  tested.  “ And  first,  to  ascertain 
the  specific  gravity,  which  at  a temperature 
of  50°  Fahr.  is  commonly  set  at  1.030 ; this 
must  be  done  by  means  of  a Hydrometer  of 
which  a cut  is  here  given. 


Here  we  have  an  upright  glass,  with  a 
stand  and  lip,  into  which  the  Milk  to  be 
tested  is  put ; and  a graduated  glass  tube, 
which  swells  out  near  the  bottom,  and  ter- 
minates in  a small  globe  loaded  with  quick- 
silver. The  depth  to  which  the  tube  sinks  as 
indicated. by  the  figures  on  it,  shows  the  spe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  fluid ; a indicates  the 
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range  of  pure  Milk.  Fat,  being  lighter  than 
water,  the  less  of  the  fatty  constituent  or 
Cream  there  is  in  the  Milk,  the  greater  will 
be  its  specific  gravity ; but  this,  although  a 
commonly  received  test  of  the  goodness  of 
Milk,  is  by  no  means  a sure  one ; for  a low 
specific  gravity  does  not  always  indicate  a 
deficiency  of  Cream,  nor  vice  versa. 

A better  test  than  this  is  found  in  the 
Lactometer,  invented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
This  consists  of  a tube  usually  eleven  inches 


long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; ten 
inches  of  this  are  graduated  in  tenths  of  an 
inch— that  is,  in  hundredths  of  the  whole 
The  tube  is  to  be  filled  with  Milk,  and  set 
aside  for  twelve  hours ; the  Cream  ascends 
to  the  sui  face,  and  its  amount  is  determined 
by  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  formed,  and 
which  is  ascertained  by  noting  the  number 
of  degrees  or  tenths  through  which  it  ex- 
tends. Some  lactometers  resemble  test  tubes 
in  shape,  and,  like  them,  are  supported  in 
racks  , they  are  usually  graduated  only  on 

•<LU!?per  *'vvo  ’Jlc^lcs  > others  are  provided 
with  feet,  and  are  graduated  throughout  the 
whole  length : as  the  quantity  of  Cream 
not  unfrequently  exceeds  20  per  cent,  the 
tubes  should  in  all  cases  be  graduated  for 
nearly  their  whole  length. 

The  construction  of  the  Lactometer  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  repre- 
senting a rack  holding  four  of  these  instru- 
ments, by  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the 
same  time  the  comparative  richness  of  as 
many  different  samples  of  Milk.  The  dotted 
lines  in  the  cut  indicate  the  per  centage  of 
cream,  in  four  different  samples  of  milk 
after  standing  four  hours.  In  making  such 
comparative  observations  upon  a number 


of  samples,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Cream  forms  more  quickly  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather;  therefore  they  should  all 
be  of  the  same  temperature,  and  should  be 
put  into  the  tubes,  and  remain  there  the 
same  time.  . _ 

It  is  an  impression  with  some  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  warm  water  to  Milk  increases 
the  quantity  of  Cream  ; this  is  a mistake ; it 
merely  facilitates  and  hastens  its  formation 
and  separation.  It  should  be  known  that 
the  amount  of  Cream  yielded  is  no  positive 
criterion  of  its  quality,  as  some  Milks  are 
rich  in  cream  but  deficient  in  Caseine  and 
Sugar,  and  vice  versa’,  and  besides  this, 
although  most  of  the  Cream,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  fatty  matter,  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, yet  part  remains  diffused  through  the 
liquid ; so  that  we  do  not  by  the  above  means 
ascertain  the  entire  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
present.  When  it  is  necessary  to  do  this, 
drop  a little  Acetic  Acid  into  a measured 
quantity  of  Milk ; the  acid  precipitates  the 
caseine,  and  this,  in  separating,  becomes 
incorporated  with  nearly  all  the  butter,  the 
two  together  forming  the  curd ; this  is  to 
be  collected  in  a weighed  filter,  by  means  of 


blotting  paper,  and  the  fat  dissolved  out 


with  ether ; the  etheiial  solution  is  next  to  be 
evaporated  in  a weighed  capsule,.  with  a 
gentle  heat ; the  weight  of  the  residual  fat 
being  ascertained  by  the  increased  weight 
of  the  capsule.  This  method  of  determining 
the  richness  of  Milk  in  butter  is  more  accu- 


rate than  than  by  the  lactometer.  Another 
means  of  ascertaining  this  is  by  the.  Lacto 
scope , invented  by  M.  Donne  of  Paris. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a kind  of  eye 


glass,  composed  of  two  tubes  standing  one 
within  the  other,  furnished  with  two  pa- 
rallel glasses,  which  approach  each  other 
up  to  contact,  and  separate  more  or  less 
from  the  other  at  will  by  means  of  a fine 
screw;  a little  funnel,  destined  to  receive 
the  Milk,  is  placed  at  the  upper  part ; on 
the  opposite  side  is  placed  a handle,  which 
serves  to  hold  the  instrument.  The  tube 
which  screws  within  the  other  forms  the 
part  to  which  the  eye  is  applied;  it  is 
marked  with  divisions  to  the  number  of  50, 
the  figures  which  indicate  the  richness  of 
the  Milk,  of  which  the  sample  should  be 
taken  from  the  mass,  and  not  from  the  sur- 
face only  ; it  is  therefore  best  to  agitate  the 
Milk  a little  previous  to  taking  it.  Fill  the 
funnel,  and  turn  the  occular  tube  from 
right  to  left,  until  the  liquid  has  flowed  be- 
tween the  plates  of  glass  and  collected  at 
the  bottom ; then  turn  the  tube  in  a con- 
trary direction,  from  left  to  right,  and  look 
through  it  until  the  flame  of  a taper  or 
candle  can  be  distinguished.  At  this  point, 
stop,  and  give  a slight  rotary  movement  to 
the  instrument,  until  by  a little  manipula- 
tion the  light  is  just  about  being  lost  to 
view,  without  going  beyond  the  moment 
when  it  is  altogether  obscureed.  That  is  the 
time  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  and  read 
the  figure  of  the  division  to  which  the  arrow 
corresponds,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  25. 

A great  deal  of  nicety  "is  required  in  the 
management  of  this  instrument;,  but  a 
little  practice  will  enable  one  to  use  it  with- 
out difficulty,  and  obtain  the  most  accurate 
results ; care  must  be  taken  to  clean  it  per- 
feetlv  after  using  it,  and  to  avoid  breathing 
on  tbe  glass  of  the  eye-piece  while  doing 
so.  The  light  should  be  placed  about  three 
feet  from  the  observer,  who  may  assure  him- 
self of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  by 
adding  a very  small  quantity  of  water  or 
even  gruel  to  the  Milk.  Twenty  degrees  of 
water  are  sufficient  to  change  the  trans- 
parency of  the  liquid.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  richness  of  different  kinds  of 
Milk,  after  the  degrees  which  they  show  in 
the  Lactoscope : — 

Milk  of  Cows,  giving  5 per  cent,  of  Cream, 
shows  from  40  to  35. 

The  same,  giving  from  5 to  10  per  cent., 
shows  from  35  to  30. 

The  same,  giving  from  10  to  15  per  cent., 
shows  from  30  to  25. 

The  same,  giving  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
(this  is  very  rich),  shows  from  25  to  20. 

Milk  of  the  Ass,  of  good  quality,  shows 
from  50  to  80. 

Milk  of  the  Goat,  rich,  shows  from  10 

to  15. 


Milk  of  ‘Woman,  rich,  shows  from  20  to 
25  ; medium,  30  to  35 ; weak,  40  to  45. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Lacto- 
scope  has  regard  to  only  one  element  of  Milk, 
and  does  not  estimate  the  amount  of  Sugar 
or  Cheese  ; as  far  as  it  goes,  we  believe  the 
greatest  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  in- 

We  have  now  to  describe  an 
instrument  of  a far  more  sim- 
ple construction,  which  the 
general  fraud  of  dilution  with 
water  has  called  forth;  it  is 
termed  “ the  Milk-tester.”  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  George, 
and  may  be  had  at  No.  2, 
Adelphi  Arcade,  London.  The 
printed  directions  for  use  are 
as  follows: — Place  the  instru- 
ment in  water,  and  drop  on  the 
rings  until  it  floats  at  the  line 
marked  W ; then  place  it  in  the 
Milk  to  be  tested,  and  its  qua- 
lity will  be  at  once  shown.  For 
instance,  should  the  instru- 
ment float  at  any  point  between 
the  divisions,  it  must  be  allowed 
for  accordingly ; thus  if  between  the  M and 
the  3,  the  Milk  would  be  3|  to  a j water ; 
between  the  3 and  the  2,  2|  jmilk  to  1| 
water,  and  so  on. 

If  this  instrument  does  not  possess  the 
recommendation  of  being  perfectly  accurate, 
it  is  yet  sufficiently  so  for  all  ordinary  pur- 

Eoses,  and  is  cheap  and  easy  to  use.  Milk 
eing  so  important  an  article  of  diet,  both 
with  children  and  grown  persons,  but  espe- 
cially the  former,  we  may  well  be  excused 
for  devoting  so  much  space  to  a consideration 
of  its  nature  and  quality ; the  purity  and 
goodness  of  that  of  the  cow,  especially  in 
large  towns,  where  so  many  partake  of  it, 
and  where  the  temptations  to  adulterate  it 
are  greater  than  elsewhere,  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  a hygienic  sense.  The  “Lan- 
cet Sanitary  Commission,”  which  has  done 
such  good  service  to  the  public,  as  to  merit 
the  title  of  a National  Institution  for  the 
General  Good,  has  turned  its  attention  to 
this  among  other  dietary  articles,  and  given 
this  result  of  the  analysis  of  twenty-six 
samples  of  Milk  obtained  from  sellers  in 
various  parts  of  London: — 1.  That  twelve 
were  genuine ; 2.  That  of  these,  two  showed 
a deficiency  of  cream  ; 3.  That  eleven  were 
adulterated ; 4.  That  this  adulteration  con- 
sisted, in  all  cases,  of  water,  the  per  centage 
of  which  varied  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent., 
or  one-half  of  the  article;  5.  That  in  no 
case  was  chalk,  size,  gum,  sheep’s  brains, 
or  any  of  the  other  substances  occa- 


sionally used  for  the  adulteration  of  milk 
detected. 

This  result  is  more  favourable  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  the  belief  generally 
entertained  of  the  gross  sophistication  to 
which  Milk  is  constantly  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  vendors ; but  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that,  because  the  Milk  is  not 
actually  adulterated,  it  is  therefore  good 
and  pure,  its  quality  as  a nutrient  depends 
so  much  upon  the  food  and  state  of  health 
of  the  animal  that  yields  it,  that  the  great- 
est attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this.  By- 
means  of  railways  this  article  of  general 
consumption  is  now  sent  into  the  large 
towns  from  the  countrv,  where  the  cows 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  good  pasturage. 
Hitherto — and  it  is  still  too  much  the  case — 
they  have  been  crowded  together  in  close 
places,  out  of  which  they  never  stir,  and  which 
are  perfect  Augean  stables  of  tilth  and  corrup- 
tion ; fed  upon  grains  and  other  stimulating 
food  to  increase  their  productive  powers,  and. 
in  a constant  state  of  disease.  How  could, 
or  how  can,  wholesome  Milk  be  obtained 
from  such  animals  ? Let  our  readers  take 
care  that  they  are  supplied  with  Milk  from 
a country  dairy,  especially  if  they  have 
children  who  require  much  of  this  nutrient. 

Milk  Abscess.  A tumour  in  the  breast 
occasioned  by  a redundancy  of  milk  first 
secreted  after  childbirth.  See  Abscess , 
Breast. 

Milk  Fever  (in  Latin  febris  lactea). 
An  aggravated  form  of  the  excitement 
which  takes  place  at  the  onset  of  lactation ; 
its  first  symptoms  are  increased  heat  of  the 
system,  preceded  by  shivering,  and  some- 
times accompanied  with  vertigo  and  slight 
delirium;  these  are  followed  by  severe 
headache,  thirst,  dry  tongue,  quick  pulse, 
throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  intolerance 
of  light. 

The  cause  may  be  a cold,  or  over-heating 
the  apartment,  too  stimulating  a diet,  or 
any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  milk  from  the 
breast. 

The  treatment  should  be  spare  diet,  per- 
fect tranquility,  subdued  light,  cooling 
drinks,  and  saline  aperient  medicines ; the 
head  should  be  kept  somewhat  elevated,  and 
bathed  with  cold  water  or  evaporating 
lotions:  if  the  symptoms  should  become 
worse  in  spite  of  this,  apply  half-a-dozen  or 
more  Leeches  to  the  head,  and  put  the  feet 
in  a warm  Mustard  bath.  Most  lying-in 
women  have  more  or  less  of  this  fever, 
which  is  no  doubt  an  effort  of  nature  to 
rouse  the  hitherto  dormant  mammary  organs 
to  secrete  a proper  quantitv  of  milk;  if, 
however,  it  is  not  checked  the  arterial 


action  runs  too  high)  and  no  milk  at  all  is 
secreted 

Milk  Teetii.  A name  given  to  the  first 
set,  which  are  shed  in  childhood.  See  Teeth. 

Millepedes  (Latin  mille,  a thousand, 
and  pcs  or  pedis,  a foot).  Slaters  or  Wood- 
lioe,  called  by  children  Pea-bugs,  because 
they  roll  themselves  up  into  a ball  like  a 
pea,  when  touched,  were  formerly  used  as 
remedial  agents,  being  killed  by  the  vapour 
of  spirits  of  wine ; they  were  employed  in 
humural  asthma,  and  dropsy. 

Millet  (in  Latin  milium).  The  grain 
of  th&Panicim  Miliaccim , and  other  species 
of  the  natural  order  Gramme® , has  been 
long  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  India  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
several  parts. of  Europe.  The  Italian  and 
German  Millet  seeds  are  largely  imported 


It  was ' formerly  supposed  that  from  one  of 
them,  the  Mimosa  Nilotica,  the  gum  acacia 
was  obtained,  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  this  gum  is  the  produce  of  two  or  three 
other  species.  See  Acacia. 

Mindererus  Spirit.  A popular  name  for 
the  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  which  is 
very  commonly  given  as  a diaphoretic  in 
febrile  affections  and  colds ; it  operates  be- 
neficially without  increasing  the  animal 
Teat;  diluents  should  be  taken  freely  with 
it,  to  promote  its  operation  on  the  skin, 
otherwise  it  will  be  likely  to  pass  oft  by  the 
kidneys ; the  surface  of  the  body  too  should 
be  kept  warm  while  taking  it ; the  dose  is 
from  2 to  6 drachms,  largely  diluted,  about 
every  six  hours;  it  is  generally  taken  in 
Camphor  Mixture,  and  often  combined  with 
Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre.  It  makes  an  excel- 
lent evaporating  lotion  for  sprains,  bruises, 
and  inflamed  surfaces ; and  also  a good  col- 
lyrium,  mixed  with  about  three  parts  of  Rose 
Water.  See  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Waters,  are  waters  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances,  such  as  iron, 
salt,  sulphur,  &c.,  so  strongly  as  sensibly  to 
affect  the  taste  and  smell.  They  are  usually 
of  a higher  temperature  than  ordinary  water, 
and  are  much  taken  by  invalids  for  various 
diseases.  They  are,  generally,  classified 
under  the  several  heads  of  Acidulous,  Car- 
bonated, Chalybeate,  Hot,  Saline,  and  Sul- 
phureous. The  composition  and  special 
qualities  of  the  principal  Mineral  Springs  of 
this  country  and  the  Continent  are  spoken 
of  under  their  several  alphabetical  heads. 

Minim  (Latin  minimus,  least).  The 
smallest  liquid  measure,  generally  regarded 
as  about  equal  to  one  drop  T-  he  lluid 
drachm  is  divided  into  60  minims.  From 
the  same  root  we  have  also  minimum , which 
is  opposed  to  maximum , and  means  the 
lowest  degree,  or  least  appreciable  point  or 


into  this  country,  but  they  are  chiefly  usee 
as  food  for  birds.  One  advantage  possessed 
by  the  plant  is,  that  it  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce far  more  largely  than  wheat,  m the 
poorest  soil.  It  makes  a nourishing  fanna, 
and  is  a good  thickening  for  soup,  but 
not,  perhaps,  so  good  as  pearl  barley  or 


^IliLT  This  is  the  fiat,  rounded  mass,  of 
a livid  colour,  situated  behind  the  large  end 
of  the  stomach ; its  use  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood. See  Spleen. 

Mimosa.  The  name  of  a genus  of  legu 
minous  plants  remarkable  for  having  leaves 
which  recede  from  the  touch,  and  close 
together,  hence  the  name  sensitive 
plants,”  which  has  been  applied  to  them. 


intensitv  of  disease. 

Mint*  Peppermint,  Pennyroyal,  and 
Green,  or  Spearmint,  are  the  members  of 
the  extensive  tribe  of  plants  called  Mint, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  medical  utility ; 
their  particular  properties  and  uses  are 
described  under  their  several  heads  : of  the 
Mints  generally  we  may  observe  that  they 
owe  their  carminative  properties  to  their 
pungent,  essential  oils,  and  that  they  be- 
long to  the  natural  order  Labia  tm. 

Miscarriage.  The  expulsion  of  tne 
foetus  from  the  uterus  within  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  after  conception  is,  generally,  so  cal  led ; 
if  this  takes  place  after  the  above-named 
period,  and  within  six  months,  it  is  termed 
Abortion;  if  during  any  part  of  the  last 
three  months,  before  the  completion  ol  tne 
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natural  term,  it  is  Premature  Labour.  See 
Abortion. 

Miserere  mei  (Latin  for  pity  me).  A 
name  sometimes  applied  to  the  colic,  from 
the  pain  it  creates. 

Mistura  (Latin  muceo , to  mix).  A mix- 
ture, or  extemporaneous  liquid  preparation. 
See  Mixtures . 

Mjthridate.  An  old  medical  composition 
haying  opium  for  its  basis ; it  is  now  re- 
placed by  the  confection  of  Opium  (which 
see). 

Mitrai.is  (Latin  mitra,  a mitre).  A 
mitre-shaped  valve  which  guards  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  Heart  (which  see). 

Mixture  (Latin  mistura ).  This  is  a 
medicinal  compound  in  the  fluid  form,  in 
which  remedies  are  very  commonly  ad- 
ministered : it  may  be  composed  of  soluble 
or  insoluble  ingredients,  or  a portion  of 
both,  and  is  distinguished  from  a solution,  by 
containing  that  which  is  only  mechanically 
combined  with  the  liquid  or  vehicle,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  not  dissolved.  To  make 
most  Mixtures  properly,  it  is  necessary  to 
rub  down  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
mortar,  adding  the  fluid  gradually,  this  is 
especially  the  case  if  it  contains  any  light 
powder,  such  as  Magnesia  or  Rhubarb. 
When  there  are  heavy  ingredients,  such  as 
Chalk  or  Bismuth,  a little  powdered  Gum 
Acacia  or  Mucilage  will  be  required  to  keep 
them  in  suspension.  Beside  the  Mixtures 
prescribed  extemporaneously  by  the  phy- 
sician, there  are  many  set  forms  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal : — Acacia  Mixture,  which  is  simply 
Water  and  Gum;  Almond  Mixture,  some- 
times called  Almond  Emulsion,  made  with 
Conserve  of  Almonds  and  Water;  Ammo- 
niaeum  Mixture,  made  by  rubbing  down 
Gum  Ammoniacum  with  Water;  Barley 
Mixture,  made  with  Pearl  Barley,  Figs, 
Raisins,  Liquorice  Root,  and  Water ; this 
is  identical  with  the  Compound  Decoction  of 
Barley  ; Camphor  Mixture,  which  is  Cam- 
phor dissolved  in  Water;  the  same  with 
Magnesia ; Chalk  Mixture,  composed  of 
Prepared  Chalk,  Sugar,  Mucilage,  and 
Cinnamon  Water;  Compound  Gentian 
Mixture,  made  with  the  Infusion  of  Gentian 
and  Senna,  and  Tincture  of  Cardamums; 
Guaiacum  Mixture,  made  with  Gum  Guaia- 
cum,  Sugar,  Mucilage,  and  Cinnamon 
Water ; Compound  Iron  Mixture,  made 
with  Myrrh,  Carbonate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  and  Rose  Water;  Scammony  Mix- 
ture, Gum  Scammony  rubbed  down  with 
Milk;  Spirit  of  French  Wine  Mixture, 
Brandy,  Yolk  of  Egg,  Sugar,  and  Cinnamon 
Water,  given  in  cases  of  great  prostration ; 


for  the  doses  and  uses  of  these  several  Mix- 
tures the  reader  is  referred  to  the  several 
heads  of  their  chief  ingredients. 

Mobility  (Latin  mobilis,  moveable).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Cullen  to  excessive  sus- 
ceptibility to  impressions ; one  of  the  affec- 
tions of  nervous  persons.  It  is,  also,  with 
its  opposite  immobility , used  to  signify  the 
state  of  a joint  or  limb. 

Modiolus  (diminutive  of  the  Latin  mo- 
dus, a measure).  It  is  applied  in  surgery 
to  the  bony  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the 
cochlea,  which  is  encircled  by  the  lamince 
spiralis  (see  Ear) ; and  to  the  crown,  or 
saw,  of  the  Trepan  (which  see) . 

Moffat.  A village  about  sixty  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  which  has  a sulphurated 
spring,  somewhat  more  saline,  but  less 
gaseous,  than  that  of  Harrowgate.  It  acts 
only  as  a diuretic,  but  is  efficacious,  although 
in  a minor  degree,  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
above-named  waters. 

Molares  (Latin  mola,  a mill-stone). 
The  double  or  grinding  Teeth  (which  see). 

Molasses  or  Melasses  (from  the  Latin 
met,  honey).  The  unerystallizable  part  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sugar  during  its  manufac- 
ture. See  Treacle. 

Mole  (Latin  mola,  a mill-stone).  This 
is,  1st,  a brown  macula  or  spot,  generally, 
but  not  always,  congenital ; 2nd,  a morbid 
product  of  conception,  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  consisting  of  a false  germ,  but  a 
fleshy,  or  ligated  substance,  found  in  the 
uterus,  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  any  con- 
nection with  an  impregnated  condition  of 
the  organ.  This  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, as  suspicions,  injurious  to  character, 
arise  very  frequently  from  the  growth  of 
this  “ false  conception,”  as  it  has  been  erro- 
neously termed. 

Moles  in  the  skin,  or  as  they  are  com- 
monly called  Mother-marks,  are  "beyond  the 
reach"  of  surgical  treatment ; or,  ’ if  they 
ever  can  be  removed,  it  is  only  at  the  risk 
of  causing  a greater  disfigurement ; there- 
fore, they  had  better  be  left  alone,  the  more 
especially  as  they  not  unfrequently  answer 
a useful  end,  that ' of  positive  identifi- 
cation. See  Navus. 

Mollites  (Latin  mollis,  soft) . Softness, 
or  softening ; hence,  we  have  Mollites  cere- 
bri, softening  of  the  brain,  called  by  the 
French  Ramollissement  du  cervean  ; Mol- 
lites ossium,  a morbid  softness  and  flexibi- 
lity of  the  bones,  sometimes  called  Fra- 
gilitas  ossium. 

Molluscum  (same  root  as  above).  Ap- 
plied to  a wen  or  moveable  tumour,  which 
has  but  little  sensibility,  and  is  often  elastic 
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to  the  touch,  containing  atheromatose  or 
pap-like  matter.  This  is  the  third  genus  of 
the  Tuber cula  of  Bateman.  See  Tubercles. 

Monarda.  IJorscmint.  The  Monarda 
Punctata,  of  the  natural  order  Labiates,  is  a 
plant  used  in  American  practice.  Like  the 
Mints  generally  it  is  aromatic,.  and  yields  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  highly  stimulant,  and 
has  a powerful  odour ; it  is  given  as  a car- 


Tlie  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic, 
and  take  any  form,  horrible  or  absurd.  It 
may  lead  to  homicide,  suicide,  arson,  or 
theft ; and,  induce  one,  in  every  other  res- 
pect in  possession  of  his  full  senses,  to 
commit  the  most  dreadful,  or  ridiculous  acts. 
See  Insanity , Mania. 

Monoculus  (Greek  monos,  single,  Latin 


oculus , the  eye).  A bandage  formerly  used 
- ' ' il  f 
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for  lachrymal  fistula,  and  diseases  of  the  eye, 
was  so  called. 

Monorchid  (Greek  monos,  and  orlcos,  a 
testis).  Having  but  a single  Testicle 
(which  see) . 

Monstrum.  Applied  to  an  unnatural 
birth  or  production;  a monster;  a lusus 
natures. 

Mons  Veneris  (Latin  mans,  a moun- 
tain) . The  eminence  over  the  os  pubis  in 
women. 

Morbid  Growths  (Latin, morbus,  death). 
These  may  consist  of  structures  which 


naturally  form  part  of  the  body,  or,  which  are 
quite  foreign  to  it  in  a health} 


minitive  in  doses  of  2 or  3 drops,  on  a lump 
of  sugar ; externally  it  acts  as  a rubefacient ; 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  plant,  like  those 
of  spearmint,  are  made  into  an  infusion, 
which  is  given  in  flatulent  colic.  The 
Horsemint  has  also  been  recommended  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

Monesia.  Under  this  name  a drug  has 
been  introduced  into  Europe  ; it  is  in  the 
form  of  thick  brown  cakes,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly a vegetable  extract,  probably  from  a 
species  of  Chrysophillum , of  the  natural 
order  Sapotacces : it  possesses  astringent 
properties,  and  has  in  France  been  success- 
fully employed  in  internal  discharges,  such 
as  lcucorrhooa,  menorrhagia,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
It  has  also  been  given  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  applied  externally  in  powder  to  atonic 
ulcers ; the  dose  is  from  2 to  10  grains,  fre- 
quently repeated.  . 

Monkshood.  A highly  poisonous  plant 
whose  tall  spike  of  purple,  hood  or  cap- 
shaped blossoms,  is  frequently  seen  in 
gardens.  See  Aconite. 

Monomania  (Greek  monos , and  mania, 
madness).  A species  of  insanity  in  which 
the  mind  wanders  upon  one  subject  only. 


quite  foreign  to  it  in  a healthy  state ; they 
may  be  owing  to  mal-secretion  by  the  cells 
of  the  structure,  or  to  a supply  of  unhealthy 
material  by  the  blood.  Their  nature  is  com- 
monly determined  by  the  structures  in 
which  they  are  found ; thus  they  resemble 
serous  membrane  in  the  pleura,  cartilage  in 
the  joints,  and  muscle  in  the  uterus.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  the  morbid  growths 
is  fat,  which  is  often  deposited  in  situations 
where  it  seriously  obstructs  the  formation 
and  passage  of  the  secretions,  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  or  some  other  organic  func- 
tion necessary  to  a healthy  state  of  existence : 
hence  we  have  atrophy,  internal  ulceration, 
softening  of  the  bones,  and  other  dan- 
gerous results.  These,  with  calculi,  or  stone 
in  the  bladder  ; albumen  and  sugar  in  the 
urine,  constituting  Bright’s  disease  ; ossi- 
fication of  the  heart,  and  calcareous  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscles,  are  all  owing  to  morbid 
growths  which  may  be  termed  natural; 


those  of  an  unnatural  structure,  generally 
‘ ” ’’ood  itself, 


arise  from  a morbid  state  of  the  blood 
the  ulceration  of  whose  constituent  elements 
causes  the  formation  of  cells  in  the  parts 
nourished  by  the  blood,  differing  from  those 
of  the  natural  shape  and  character ; if  the 
mischief  is  confined  to  the  particular  struc- 
ture first  affected,  we  call  the  morbid  growth 
non-malignant ; but  if  it  extends  to  the 
surrounding  structures,  pursues  the  course 
of  the  absorbents,  and  attacks  the  lympha- 
tics, then  it  is  malignant  deposit.  V\  e have 
an  example  of  the  former  in  Tubercle  (which 
see)  ; this  occurs  in  scrofulous  subjects;  and 
of  the  latter  in  that  fearful  disease  Cancer 
(which  see) . 


Morbilli  (Latin  morbillus , being  the 
dimintiveof  morbus , a disease).  This  is  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  among 
whom  il  morbo  (the  disease),  signifies  the 
plague.  It  is  the  term  by  which  conti- 
nental writers  generally  designate  the 
Measles  (which  see),  and  Rubeola.  From 
Morbus  come,  also,  a great  number  of  old, 
or  foreign,  names  of  particular  diseases : 
thus  we  have  M.  aphrodisius,  syphilis ; M. 
arcuatus,  or  arguatus  (from  arms , a bow), 
so  called  from  one  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  jaundice;  M.  cadacus,  epilepsy  or 
falling  sickness ; M.  interpellate,  a disease 
attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain  pa- 
roxysms; M.  ceruleus,  cyanosis,  or  blue 
disease ; M.  cardiacus , typhus  fever ; M. 
eoxarius,  disease  of  the  hip ; M.  gallicus  or 
M.  rabulus,  frambtesia  or  yaws ; M.  niger, 
melama,  or  black  disease ; M.  pedicularis, 
lousy  disease ; M.  pilaris,  hair-worm  dis- 
ease ; M.  regius,  king’s  evil ; M.  sitibundus, 
diabetes ; M.  sudatorius , sweating  sickness ; 
M.  pathetici,  depraved  appetite,  &c.  &c. 
All  these  will  be  round  under  their  several 
heads. 

Morbosum  Augmentum.  An  old  name 
for  a preternatural  growth  or  formation  of 
new  matter,  generally  of  an  unhealthy  or 
morbid  character. 

Moria  (Greek  moros,  foolish).  A defect 
of  the  undei  standing,  fatuity,  or  foolishness. 

Moroxylic  Acid  (Greek  moron,  the  mul- 
berry, and xylon,  wood).  An  acid  produced 
from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree ; its  salts 
are  called  Myroxalates.  See  Mulberry. 

Morpio.  A name  for  the  Pediculus  pubis , 
or  Crab  Louse,  which  burrows  in  the  skin, 
chiefly  of  the  groins  and  eyelids ; it  is  the 
result  of  contact  with  persons  already 
affected,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  the 
utmost  attention  to  cleanliness  : an  unguent 
of  the  mercurial  preparation  called  White 
Precipitate,  rubbed  into  the  part,  will  destroy 
the  insect,  as  it  will  the  common  louse. 

Morphia.  An  alkaloid  discovered  in 
opium  in  combination  with  a peculiar  acid 
termed  meconic.  It  is  in  Morphine  that  the 
narcotic  principle  of  opium  resides.  Its 
medicinal  salts  are : — the  Acetate,  prepared 
by  adding  to  four  parts  of  Morphine,  dis- 
solved in  eight  parts  of  distilled  water, 
acetic  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1‘07 5, 
until  the  mixture  gives  a slight  tinge  of  red 
to  litmus  paper ; the  solution  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  salt  reduced  to  a 
powder : the  dose  of  which  is  from  a j of  a 
grain  to  2 grains  in  solution.  The  Sulphate 
is  prepared  by  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Morphine,  and 
evaporating,  &c.,  as  above.  Dose,  same  as 


the  Acetate.  The  Citrate  and  Muriate  are 
prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  these 
constituents ; they  have  not  come  much 
into  use,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  more 
fully  noticed  here.  See  Opium. 

Morrhu.e  Oleum.  The  oil  derived  from 


the  liver  of  the  Gadus  morrliuce , or  common 
Codfish.  See  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Morsulus  (Latin  for  a little  mouthful). 
A name  sometimes  applied  to  a form  of 
medicines  like  drops  or  lozenges,  which 
have  no  regular  shape. 

Mortars  and  Pestles.  Our  readers 
are  too  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  these  conveniences  for  the  preparation 
and  compounding  of  medicines  to  render 
any  lengthened  description  of  them  neces- 
sary ; the  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
are  iron,  bell-metal,  or  brass,  marble, 
Wedgewood-ware,  or  glass.  For  pills,  which 
require  much  hard  beating,  a metal  Mortar 


is  the  best,  but  for  most  other  purposes 
nothing  possesses  such  advantages  of  com- 
bined strength  and  cleanliness  as  the 
Wedgewood;  for  acids  and  corrosive  sub- 
stances, glass  should  be  used,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  hammer  or  pound  in  such, 
for  although  tolerably  strong,  it  is  only 
suitable  for  the  grinding  or  mixing  ope- 
ration. A Mortar  capable  of  holding  a pint 
is  the  most  convenient  size  for  family  use  • 
those  put  into  medicine  chests  are  generally 
too  small.  Our  cut  represents  the  best 


form  for  the  metal,  1 ; and  the  Wedgewood 
Mortar,  2. 


Mokt  be  Chien  (French  for  Dog’s 
Death) . A name  of  the  Spasmodic  Cholera, 
thought  by  some  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
Indian  or  Arabic  name  of  the  disease,  the 
former  of  which  is  Mordezym , and  the  lat- 
ter Morclekie , both  signifying  “ the  death 
blow.” 

Mortification  ( mors  or  mortis,  death, 
and  fio,  to  become).  A generic  term  de- 
noting the  death  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  may  arise  from  a division  of  the  nerves,  a 
deficient  supply  of  blood,  or  other  causes ; 
but,  most  commonly,  it  is  the  iesult  of  in- 
flammation. When  this  latter  is  the  case, 
we  term  it  Inflammatory,  Humid,  or  A.cute 
Mortification;  otherwise,  it  is  Dry,  Chronic 
and  sometimes  Idiopathic  Mortification ; 
this  is  most  frequently  found  to  affect  aged 
persons,  and  is,  therefore,  called  Gangrana 
senilis  (See  Gangrene ),  which  is  synony- 
mous with  Mortification,  although  it  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  but  a stage  of  the 
disease.  Impeded  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  proceed  from  general  debility,  or  from 
local  injury,  or  mischief  of  some  kind  affect- 
ing a part ; pressure  upon  a large  vessel, 
like  that  caused  by  a tumour ; exhausting 
fatigue  or  sickness;  intense  heat  or  cold; 
or  eating  unwholesome  grain,  such  as  dis- 
eased rye  (See  Ergotism).  All  these  may 
result  in  Mortification,  to  which  some  parts 
of  the  body  arc  much  more  liable  than 
others.  Wnen  an  inflamed  part  becomes 
unusually  hot,  painful,  hard,  and  tense; 
when  the  colour  of  the  skin  becomes  first 
dark  and  angry-looking,  then  mottled,  then 
greenish,  and  raised  in  small  blisters  filled 
with  thin  fluid,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  gangrene  has  seized  upon  the  part 
which  exhibits  these  symptoms,  ana,  unless 
checked  in  its  advance,  will  extend  to  some 
vital  part.  In  this  case,  if  a meuical  man 


has  hot  been  called  in,  let  him  be  sum- 
moned immediately ; in  the  meantime, 
apply  warm  bran  poultices,  or  lotions  of 
Chloride  of  Soda,  or  Lime,  ; procure  rest 
for  the  patient  by  means  of  opiates,  if  neces- 
sary, and  support  the  strength  with  good 
nourishing  broths  and  soups,  &c. 

If  Mortification,  however,  has  fairly  set  in, 
nothing  but  amputation  of  the  limb  affected 
will  save  the  patient,  and  this  should  be 
performed  quickly,  or  it  may  be  too  late. 
When  there  is  much  sloughing— which  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  follow  the  blisters  above 
mentioned,  there  must  be  warm  poulticing 
to  get  away  the  discharge  and  dead  matter, 
and,  after  this  is  removed,  cold  water  dress- 
ing will  probably  suit  hest.  Very  com- 
monly, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  can  .be 
made  to  support  a patient  under  such,  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  rapidly  sink,  especially 
if  the  disease  manifests  itself  anywhere  near 
to  a vital  part.  Soon  does  the  constitution 
exhibit  signs  of  collapse ; the  face  and  hands 
become  cold  and  clammy,  the  former  has  a 
pinched  and  miserable  look ; there  is  a quick, 
feeble  pulse,  a brown  furred  tongue,  de- 
pressed or  disordered  mental  faculties,  and 
involuntary  performance  of  the  natural 
functions.  But  with  all  this  there  is  no 
pain ; this  passes  away  with  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  its  place  a 
deadly  torpor  steals  through  the  frame, 
chilling  and  sealing  up  the  founts  of  life. 

Mother  Spots  (in  Latin,  macula  ma- 
trona.)  Spots  and  discolouration s of  the 
skin,  which  show  themselves  at,  or  soon 
after,  birth.  See  Moles,  Navas. 

Motion.  In  animal  physiology  we  dis- 
tinguish three  kinds  of  motion : 1st,  the 
voluntary,  which  is  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  individual  will,  as  dictated  by  the  brain: 
2nd,  the  involuntary,  or  excited , such  as 
the  closure  of  the  larynx  on  the  contact  of 
acrid  vapours ; or  of  the  pharynx  on  that  of 
food;  and  various  other  muscular  actions, 
which  appear  to  depend  on  nervous  suscep- 
tibility: 3rd,  that  of  irritability , as  the 
action  of  the  heart,  &c.,  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  stimulus  applied. 

Motor  (Latin,  moveo  to  move).  A mover, 
hence  the  terms  motorcs  occulorum , the 
movers  of  the  eyes,  the  name  of  the  third 
pair  of  nerves.  ' The  metals  were  denomi- 
nated by  Volta  motors  of  electricity,  from 
their  propertv  of  transfering  the  electrical 
fluid  to  each"  other  by  simple  contact,  and 
the  process  which  thus  takes  place  was  called 
by  Sir  H.  Davy  electro-motion. 

By  the  term  motor-change , we  understand 
the  metamorphosis  of  some  of  the  elemen- 


taiy  constituents  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
chiefly  by  combination  with  the  arterial 
blood,  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and 
is  a consequence  of  the  movement  of  the 
muscles,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
giving  rise  to  expenditure  of  the  substance 
of  the  fibres. 

Mould  or  Mouldiness.  A peculiar 
plant  propagated  by  seeds  infinitely  small ; 
from  the  circumstance  that  mould  has  been 
found  in  the  interior  of  an  addled  egg, 
Reaumur  has  inferred  that  these  seeds  can 
make  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
shell.  This  vegetable  mould,  sometimes 
called  humus,  and  which  Braconnet  had 
stated  to  resemble  JJlmin , has  been  called 
by  Berzelius  Geinc  or  Geic  Acid , from  the 
Greek  geinos , earthy. 

Mouth  (in  Latin,  os,  oris).  The  cavity 
in  which  the  tongue  and  teeth  are  contained, 
which  serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  food 
which  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  and 
by  means  of  which  articulate  sounds  are 
rendered  possible.  The  parts  which  are 
immediately  connected  with  it  are  the  lips, 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  the  palate  and 
tonsils,  and  the  fauces  generally ; it  is  lined 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  stretches 
from  the  tongue  to  the  lower  jaw ; and  is 
surrounded  by  the  salivary  glands,  which 
open  into  ducts  in  various  parts  of  the 
cavity,  and  supply  it  with  moisture.  The 
diseases  to  which  this  part  of  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  are  spoken  of  under  their 
several  heads. 

Moxa.  This  is  a remedy  of  Chinese 
origin,  being  a mode  of  applying  cautery  to 
any  part,  by  igniting  a piece  of  German 
tinder,  or  inflammable  fungus,  and  fixing  it 
to  the  diseased  spot  until  it  bums  away  the 
cuticle.  It  is  employed  as  a counter-irritant 
in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  some  other  disor- 
ders. The  true  Chinese  Moxa  is  made  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Artemisia  Latifolia,  and  other 
plants.  In  Europe,  the  stalk  of  the  great 
sunflower  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mucilage  (from  the  Greek  muka , mu- 
cus). An  aqueous  solution  of  gum,  fre- 
quently used  for  keeping  heavy  bodies  sus- 
pended in  liquid,  or  oily  ones  intimately 
blended,  and  as  a demulcent  in  diseased  and 
irritated  states  of  the  chest  and  bronchial 
passages ; in  the  Pharmacopoeia  we  find  the 
Mucilages  of  Acacia,  Barley,  Starch,  anil 
Tragacanth,  all  useful  forms  of  preparation, 
to  which  allusion  is  elsewhere  made.  Ma- 
de Acid  is  an  acid  first  obtained  from  the 
sugar  of  milk,  and  hence  called  saccalactic; 
but  since  it  was  ascertained  that  all  gums 
yielded  it,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  it  has 
been  termed  as  above. 


Mucus.  Greek  for  the  thick  glairy  secre- 
tion which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  When  examined  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
miuute  granular  particles,  like  those  which 
compose  pus  or  matter ; if  the  result  of  in- 
flammation, it  is  thin  and  acrid,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  discharge  from  the  nose  in  cold  or 
influenza.  It  is  a combination  of  albumen 
and  alkali,  and  is  not  naturally  viscid,  this 
property  being  a sign  of  irritation  of  the 
membrane  from  which  it  exudes ; it  is  there- 
fore, when  in  this  state,  symptomatic  of 
disease,  which  we  may  understand  is  going 
on  in  the  intestines,  when  we  observe  thick 
slimy  mucus  in  the  evacuations. 

Mucous  Membrane.  Is  that  which  lines 
certain  internal  portions  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  throat,  a'ir  pas- 
sages, and  bronchi ; the  gullet,  stomach,  and 
bowels,  to  the  anus,  or  vent;  also,  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  &c.  This  membrane  is 
covered  on  the  surface  with  what  is  termed 
the  epiphelium,  a series  of  flattened  cells, 
in  which  the  mucus  is  secreted.  See  Mem- 
brane. 

Mudar.  The  name  of  a shrub  much 
used  in  India  on  account  of  its  alterative, 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  purgative  proper- 
ties : it  is  the  Asclepias,  or  Calatropa 
Gigantieca,  of  botanists,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  ylsclcpiacece  ; its  milky  juice 


has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  gutta 
perclia.  Mudar ine  is  the  active  principle 
of  the  Mudar  root,  remarkable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  solubility  in  water  de- 
creases with  the  increase  of  temperature. 

Mulberry.  This  tree  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  TJrticacece ; it  is  the  Morus 
Nigra  of  botanists,  and  a native  of  Persia, 
although  extensively  cultivated  in  most 


parts  of  Europe  and  America  ; its  leaves  are 
chiefly  used  as  food  for  the  silkworm,  they 
are  also  eaten  by  cattle ; its  fibre  is  con- 
verted into  cordage,  paper,  and  textile 
fabrics  ; its  wood  is  used  for  cabinet  work, 


pound  of  Quassia  and  Liquorice,  employed 
by  brewers  for  economising  malt  and  hops. 
The  Hard  Multum , or  Black  Extract , with 
which  they  impart  an  intoxicating  quality 
to  the  beverage,  is  prepared  from  Cocculus 


Mum.  A kind  of  malt  liquor  made  with 


and  it  yields  a pleasant  acidulous  fruit, 
which  is  eaten  fresh,  made  into  a preserve, 
and  wine,  and  also  by  fermentation  into 
vinegar,  and  by  distillation  into  alcohol. 
Of  the  Mulberry  there  are  several  species ; 
but  the  above  is  with  us  the  most  common ; 
the  fruit  is  very  wholesome,  if  eaten  fresh, 
but  it  very  quickly  suffers  decomposition, 
and  changes  its  character ; it  should  always 
be  taken  within  twenty-four  hours  of  being 
gathered.  The  juice  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
refrigerent  in  fevers,  and  as  an  expectorant 
in  coughs ; it  is  slightly  laxative,  and  keeps 
best  as  a syrup.  , , . , . 

Mulberry  Caxculus.  A kind  ot  un- 
nary  calculus,  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  so  named  from  its  rough  and  t abercu- 
lated  surface.  See  Calculus. 

Mulberry  Eyelid.  An  old  name  for 
prurient  opthalmia,  so  called  from  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  lid  which  it  causes. 

Mulsum.  A kind  of  wine  sweetened  with 
honey,  or  hydromel.  See  Mead. 

Multi-cuspidati  (Latin,  onultus  many, 
and  cuspis  a spear.  The  name  of  the  three 
last  molars,  so  called  from  their  having 
several  tubercles.  See  Teeth. 

Multieidus  Si'ixiE  (Latin,  multus,  and 
Undo,  to  cleave).  The  name  of  a mass  of 
•muscles,  which  are  placed  obliquely  from 
the  transverse  to  the  spinous  processes 
They  have  been  described  as  three  sets  of 
muscles,  by  the  names,  Tratisvcrso-spinalis 
colli , T.—s.  dorsi,  and  T.—s.  lumborum. 

Multum.  The  technical  name  of  a com- 


Indicus , (which  see) 

Mum.  A kind  of 

the  malt  of  wheat.  . 

Mumps.  The  popular  name  m this 
country  for  Cynanchc  parolidcec,  or  Pa?  o- 
titis.  In  Scotland,  it  is  called  Pranks. 
This  disease,  which  is  a contagious  epidemic, 
consists  of  inflammation  of  the  salivary.or 
parotid  glands,  which  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  commences  with 
slight  febrile  symptoms  of  a general  charac- 
ter ; very  soon  there  is  redness  and  swelling 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  gradually 
extends  to  the  face  and  neck  near  to  the 
glands,  these  sometimes  become  so  large  as 
to  hang  down  a considerable  distance,  like 
two  bags.  But  little  medical  treatment  is 
required  for  this  disease  when  at  its  height , 
the  patient,  from  sheer  inability  to  move 
the  jaw,  must  live  chiefly  on  slops;  and  it 
is  well  for  him  to  be  kept  low,  unless  very 
delicate,  in  which  case,  a little  good  broth, 
or  beef  tea,  should  be  given.  If  there  is 
much  pain,  the  throat  should  have  hot 
fomentations  applied,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  leeches.  Mumps  is  not  a dangerous 
disorder,  unless  the  inflammation  should  be 
turned  inwards,  in  which  case,  it  will  pro- 
bably affect  the  brain  or  testicles. 

Mungo.  The  native  name  for  the  root 
of  Ophiorrhiza  Mungos , which  is  supposed 
to  be  a specific  for  the  bite  of  the  most 


deadly  serpents.  In  India  and  Ceylon  it  is 
employed  as  an  antidote  to  that  of  a mad 
dog.  It  is  very  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  plant,  of  which  we  give  a cut, 
possesses  the  virtues  attributed  to  it. 

Munjeet.  A species  of  Rubia  Tinctora , 
or  Madder,  produced  in  Nepaul,  and  other 
districts  of  India.  That  wnich  comes  to 
England,  is  chiefly  from  Culcutta. 

Muriate  (Latin  murias,  signifying 
brine).  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
muriatic  acid  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or 
metallic  base ; we  now  term  it  a hydro- 
chlorate. Metallic  Muriates  contain  either 
an  excess  or  deficiency  of  acid,  in  the  former 
case  they  are  termed  Oxy -muriates , in  the 
latter,  Sub-muriates ; when  in  a state  of 
dryness,  they  are  called  Chlorides,  consisting 
of  chlorine  and  the  metal.  The  Muriates 
chiefly  employed  for  medicinal  purposes  are 
those  of  Ammonia,  Iron,  Lime,  Mercury, 
Potash,  and  Soda,  the  properties  and  uses 
of  which  are  described  under  their  heads. 
Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric  Acid,  commonly 
called  Spirits  of  Salts,  is  procured  abun- 
dantly from  sea  water  in  combination  w-ith 
soda  and  magnesia;  it  is  a compound  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  gas,  and  possesses 
strong  bleaching  and  antiseptic  properties. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Mu- 
riated  Tincture  of  Iron,  commonly  known  as 
Steel  Drops,  (see  Iron),  and  is  administered 
beneficially  in  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other 
malignant  fevers ; it  is  given  too,  as  a tonic, 
combined  with  vegetable  bitters ; is  used  in 
the  form  of  gargles  in  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  injections  in  gonorrhoea  w'hen  ardor 
wince  becomes  troublesome  ; 2 or  3 drops 
to  an  ounce  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  purpose.  Given  after  copious 
evacuations  it  prevents  the  generation  of 
intestinal  worms,  for  this  purpose  it  should 
be  taken  in  Infusion  of  Quassia.  The  com- 
mon dose  of  this  acid  is  from  1-5  to  20  drops ; 
it  should  never  be  taken  in  a leaden  or 
pewter  spoon.  See  Acids. 

Muride  (Latin  muria,  brine).  The 
name  first  given  to  bromine. 

Musa®  Yol antes,  or  Visas  muscarum , 
An  appearance  of  motes,  or  small  bodies, 
floating  before  the  eyes,  indicating  a dis- 
eased or  excited  state  of  the  optic  nerves ; 
it  is  the  common  precursor  of  Amaurosis 
(which  see),  also  Eye. 

Muscles.  Properly  so  called,  these  are 
the  fleshy  portions  of  the  animal  frame ; it 
is  by  means  of  the  muscular  fibres  that  its 
various  motions  are  effected ; all  flesh  being, 
in  fact,  Muscle  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
These  Muscles  are  bundles  of  fibres  of  a 
tubular  structure,  bound  together  by  what 


is  called  areolar  tissue ; they  are  endowed 
with  the  property  of  contractibility,  which 
operates  under  the  influence  of  certain 
stimuli ; but  they  contract  after  different 
manners,  some  doing  so  simultaneously, 
some  alternately,  and  others  successively. 
Some  act  in  accordance  with,  and  some 
altogether  independent  of,  the  will,  and 
their  strength  and  endurance  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  nervous  energy 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  A Muscle 
never  gets  tired,  however  violently  or  con- 
tinuously it  may  be  exercised ; the  exhaus- 
tion is  in  the  brain,  not  in  the  mechanism 
which  it  sets  to  work.  The  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  is  unceasing,  and  this 
is  produced  by  muscular  contraction  and 
expansion,  and  this  is  independent  of  the 
will ; therefore  it  causes  no  sense  of  weari- 
ness. When  we  desire  to  walk  or  run,  or 
take  any  kind  of  exercise,  it  is  the  brain 
that,  through  the  nerves,  stimulates  certain 
Muscles  into  action  and  keeps  them  so,  until 
the  desire  for  such  action  ceases;  in  this 
case  we  have  fatigue  and  a sense  of  ex- 
haustion supervening,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  exercise,  or 
the  amount  of  nervous  energy  which  the 
person  possesses,  and  this  is  his  physical 
strength.  A bird  will  continue  to  beat  the 
air  with  its  wings  for  an  immense  time 
without  the  necessity  for  rest;  here  we 
have  partly  an  exercise  of  the  will,  and 
partly  an  involuntary  motion,  hence  fatigue 
does  not  come  so  soon  as  if  the  act  of  flying 
depended  wholly  on  the  former.  We  can 
measure  the  strength  of  a Muscle  by  the 
weight  which  it  will  bear  without  breaking, 
but  neither  this,  nor  its  size  and  firmness, 
will  give  us  any  idea  of  its  working  power 
in  the  animal  economy ; this  must  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  its  movements  are 
voluntary  or  involuntary. 

The  Muscles,  then,  are  as  Wilson  de- 
scribes them,  “the  moving  organs  of  the 
animal  frame  : they  constitute,  by  their  size 
and  number,  the  great  bulk  of  the  body, 
upon  which  they  bestow  form  and  symme- 
try. In  the  limbs,  they  are  situated  around 
the  bone,  which  they  invest  and  defend, 
while  they  form  to  some  of  the  joints  a 
principal  protection.  In  the  trunk,  they  are 
spread  out  to  enclose  cavities  and  constitute 
a defensive  wall,  capable  of  yielding  to  in- 
ternal pressures  ana  again  returning  to  its 
original  position. 

Their  colour  presents  the  deep  red  which 
is  characteristic  of  flesh,  and  their  form  is 
variously  modified  to  execute  the  varied 
range  of  movements  which  they  are  required 
to  effect. 


Muscle  is  composed  of  a number  of  pa- 
rallel fibres  placed  side  by  side,  and  supported 
and  held  together  by  a delicate  web  of 
areolar  tissue ; so  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
remove  the  muscular  substance,  we  should 
have  remaining  a beautiful  reticular  frame 
work,  possessing  the  exact  form  and  size  of 
the  Muscle,  without  its  colour  and  solidity. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  the  organ  the 
muscular  fibre  ceases,  and  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture becomes  aggregated  and  modified,  so  as 
to  constitute  those  glistening  fibres  and 
cords  by  which  the  Muscle  is  tied  to  the 
surface  of  bone,  and  which  are  called  ten- 
dons. Almost  every  Muscle  of  the  body  is 
connected  with  bone,  either  by  tendinous 
fibres,  or  by  an  aggregation  of  these  fibres 
constituting  a tendon ; and  the  union  is  so 
firm,  that,  under  extreme  violence,  the  bone 
itself  breaks  rather  than  permit  the  separa- 
tion of  the  tendon  from  its  attachment.  In 
the  broad  Muscles  the  tendon  is  spread  out 
so  as  to  form  an  expansion  called  aponeuro- 
sis, from  the  Greek  apo,  long,  and  neuron , a 
nerve,  meaning  a nerve  widely  spread  out. 

Muscles  present  various  modifications  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  in  relation 
to  their  tendinous  structure ; sometimes 
they  are  longitudinal  and  terminate  at  each 
extremity  in  tendon,  the  entire  Muscle  being 
fusiform , or  spindle-shaped ; in  other 
situations  they  are  disposed  like  the  rays  of 
a fan,  converging  to  a tendinous  point,  and 
constituting  a radiate  Muscle.  Again  they 
are  penniform , converging  like  the  barbs  of 
a feather  to  one  side  of  a tendon,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  Muscle,  or  bi-penni- 
form , converging  to  both  sides  of  the  tendon. 
In  other  Muscles  the  fibres  pass  obliquely 
from  the  surface  of  a tendinous  expansion 
spread  out  on  one  side  to  that  of  another 
spread  out  on  the  opposite  side.  When 
composed  of  penniform  or  bi-penniform 
fasciculi  they  are  termed  compound  Muscles. 

Besides  the  above  names  given  to  Muscles, 
on  account  of  their  peculiarities  of  form, 
there  are  others  which  have  reference  to 
their  situations,  as  the  tibialis,  §c.  ; others, 
to  their  uses,  as  abductors,  §c. ; others,  to 
their  directions,  as  obliquans,  §c. ; others,  to 
fh  (M t properties,  as  contractibillty , Ac. , 
others,  to  then  source  of  action,  as  volun- 
tary; others,  expressive  of  their  attach- 
ment, and  others,  again,  of  their  divisions, 
as  biceps,  triceps,  §c. 

In  describing  a Muscle,  a surgeon  speaks 
of  its  attachment  to  the  bone  as  its  origin 
or  insertion ; the  first  term  being  generally 
applied  to  the  more  fixed  or  central  attach- 
ment, that  is  the  point  towards  which  the 
motion  is  directed,  while  the  latter  is  as- 


signed to  the  more  moveable  point,  or  that 
which  is  most  distant  from  the  centre  ; 
these  terms  are,  however,  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, and  not  always  applicable,  as  there 
are  many  Muscles  which  pull  equally  towards 
both  extremities. 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  well  as  useful, 
to  enter  a little  more  fully  into  the  structure 
of  Muscle,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  fibres  enclosed  in  an 
nvestment  or  sheath  of  areolar  mem- 
brane which  is  continuous  with  the 
framework  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
each  bundle  of  which,  termed  a fas- 
ciculus, is  composed  of  a number  of 
smaller  bundles,  and  these  of  single 
fibres,  which  from  their  minute  size, 
and  independent  appearance  have 
been  called  ultimate  fibres ; although 
microscopic  examination  informs  us, 
that  each  one  of  these  is  itself  a fasci- 
culus made  up  of  ultimate  fibrils  enclosed  in 
an  extremely  delicate  sheath  called  the  myo- 
lernna  or  sarcolemma ; the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  bundles  of  fibrils,  as  magnified, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

Of  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre  there  are 
two  sorts  in  the  animal  economy,  viz.,  that 
of  voluntary  or  animal  life,  called  striated 
Muscle,  and  that  of  involuntary  or  organic 
life,  termed  smooth  Muscle : the  former  is 
known  by  its  size,  its  uniformity  of  calibre, 
and  especially  by  its  transverse  markings, 
which  occur ‘at  minute  and  regular  dis- 
tances; it  also  presents  markings  or  strias 
in  a longitudinal  direction,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  fibrillae  within  the  sheath, 
or  myolemma,  which  is  thin,  transparent, 
and  elastic.  Those  who  have  examined 
minutely  into  the  subject  state,  that  the 
ultimate  fibres,  or  fasciculi,  are  polyhedral, 
or  many-sided,  in  shape,  this  form  being 
due  to  mutual  pressure ; and  that  the  sizes 
differ  in  different  classes, 
genera,  and  even  sexes  of 
annuals.  The  ultimate 
fibrils  of  animal  life,  we  are 
further  informed  by  these 
close  examiners,  are  beaded 
filaments,  presenting  a re- 
gular succession  of  segments 
and  constrictions,  the  latter 
being  narrower  than  the 
former,  and  the  component 
substance  probably  less 
dense  ; the  arrangement 
of  a bundle  of  these  fibrils  m an  ulti- 
mate fibre,  is  such  that  all  the  segments 
and  constrictions  correspond,  and  in  this 
manner  give  rise  to  the  alternate  light  and 
dark  lines  of  the  transverse  strice.  The 


beautiful  regularity  of  this  arrangement 
may  be  seen  by  the  diagram  on  page  142, 
in  which  B represents  the  ultimate  fibril  of 
animal  life,  and  C the  union  of  such  in  an 
ultimate  fibre. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  besides  the  more 
usual  separation  of  the  latter  into  fibrils,  it 
breaks,  when  stretched,  into  transverse  seg- 
ments, corresponding  with  the  dark  lines  of 
the  stria),  and  consequently  with  the  con- 
strictions of  the  fibrils  ; when  this  division 
occurs  with  the  greatest  facility  the  longi- 
tudinal lines  are  indistinct,  or  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. It  has  also  been  observed,  that  in 
the  substance  of  the  ultimate  fibre,  there 
exist  minute  oval  or  circular  disks,  fre- 
quently concave  on  one  or  both  surfaces,  and 
containing  somewhere  near  the  centre,  one, 
two,  or  three  minute  dots,  or  granules. 
These  corpuscules  are  the  nuclei  of  the  cells 
out  of  which  the  muscular  fibre  was  ori- 
ginally developed ; these  corpuscules  are 
brought  into  view  only  when  the  muscular 
fibre  is  acted  on  by  a solution  of  one  of  the 
milder  acids,  as  the  Citric. 

IVe  have  mentioned  that  the  ultimate 
fibril  of  animal  life,  although  cylindrical, 
becomes  polyhedral  from  pressure,  when 
forming  part  of  an  ultimate  fibre  or  fascicu- 
lus. It  measures  in  diameter  1-2000  th  of 
an  inch,  and  is  composed  of  a succession  of 
cells  connected  by  thin  flat  surfaces ; these 
cells  are  filled  with  a transparent  substance, 
which  has  been  called  myoline  ; it  differs  in 
density  in  different  cells,  and  this  circum- 
stance imparts  a peculiarity  of  character  to 
certain  of  them,  and  causes  the  structures 
which  they  form  to  assume,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, a very  beautiful  and  remarkable 
appearance,  such  as  is  here  represented. 
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Let  us  explain  a little  more  clearly  how 
this  is  caused.  When  a fibril  in  its  passive 
state  is  examined,  there  will  be  seen  a series 


of  dark  oblong  bodies,  separated  by  light 
spaces  of  equal  length ; now  the  dark  bodies 
are  each  composed  of  a pair  of  cells,  contain- 
ing the  densest  form  of  myoline,  and  are 
hence  highly  refractive,  while  the  trans- 
parent spaces  are  constituted  by  a pair  of 
cells,  containing  a more  fluid  myoline. 
AVhen  the  fibrils  are  collected  together  so  as 
to  form  an  ultimate  fibre,  the  appearance  of 
the  cell  is  altered ; those  which  look  dark 
in  the  single  fibril,  that  is,  the  most  refrac- 
tive, being  ranged  side  by  side,  constitute 
the  bright  band,  while  the  transparent  cells 
of  the  single  fibril  are  the  shaded  stria)  of 
fibre.  When  the  ultimate  fibril  is  very 
much  stretched,  the  two  highly  refractive 
cells  appear  each  to  be  double,  while  the 
transparent  space  is  evidently  composed  of 
four  cells.  This  explanation  may  enable 
us  to  understand  the  foregoing  diagram,  to 
which  we  will  now  direct  our  attention : 
A is  the  ultimate  muscular  fibril,  in  a state 
of  partial  contraction ; B the  same,  in  a 
state  of  ordinary  relaxation,  in  which  we 
will  suppose  it  to  measure  1 -2000  th  of  an 
■inch  in  diameter;  C is  the  same  fibril, 
stretched  to  the  1-5000 th  of  an  inch  round; 
D represents  the  ultimate  fibres,  and  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  transverse  strise 
are  produced  by  the  collocation  of  the  fibrils. 
In  1, 1,  we  have  a pair  of  the  highly  refrac- 
tive cells,  which  form  the  dark  parts  of  the 
single  fibril  A ; but  the  bright  parts  of  the 
fibre  D ; in  the  stretched  fibril  C each  cell 
appears  to  be  double.  2,  2,  is  the  pair  of 
less  refractive  cells,  light  in  the  single  fibril, 
but  dark  in  fibre;  the  transverse  septum 
between  these  cells  is  very  conspicuous ; 
and  in  C two  other  septa  are  seen  to  exist, 
making  the  number  of  transparent  cells 
four. 

Very  different  from  all  this 
in  its  form,  and  arrange- 
ment, is  the  ultimate  fibre 
of  organic  life,  which  Wil- 
son, to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  above  dia- 
grams, and  the  substance  of 
our  remarks  thereon,  de- 
scribes as  “a  simple  homo- 
genous filament,  much 
smaller  than  the  fibre  of 
animal  life ; flat,  smooth, 
and  without  transverse  mark- 
ings. It  is  of  a fusiform 
shape,  and  various  length, 
and  consists  of  a thin  ex- 
ternal membrane,  blended 
with  a soft,  homogenous,  or 
finely  granular  contained 
substance.”  This  cut  represents  muscular 


fibres  of  organic  life,  D from  the  urinary 
bladder,  and  E from  the  stomach,  both  mag- 
nified 600  times,  linear  measure ; the  diameter 
of  these  two  fibres  midway  between  the  thick 
parts  or  nuclei,  being  1-4750  tli  of  an  inch. 

This  kind  of  Muscle  is  distributed  very 
abundantly  in  the  animal  frame,  and  is  met 
with  in  all  situations,  where  a distinct  con- 
tractile power,  independent  of  mere  elasti- 
city, is  required. 

Manv  examples  will  occur  to  the  readers 
of  this  work,  of  the  peculiar  action  of  cer- 
tain Muscles;  for  instance,  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  Eye,  the  Rand,  the 
Leg,  and  other  parts,  whose  movements  they 
effect  in  a very  distinct  and  remarkable 
manner.  The  chief  peculiar  property  of  these 
organs  i3  their  contractibility,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  exert  so  great  an 
influence  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
animal  frame ; every  variety  of  form  and 
arrangement  which  they  present  is  found  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  especial  pin  - 
pose  wfiich  each  has  to  fulfil ; and  generallj , 
as  well  as  individually,  they  afford  striking 
indications  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  then- 
divine  contriver  and  maker.  The  absolute 
power  exerted  by  a Muscle  in  contracting,  is 
commonly  much  less  than  its  efficient  powei, 
a great  part- of  its  force  being  lost  by  its 
being  inserted  obliquely  on  the  lever  which 
it  has  to  move ; or  on  the  distance  of  the 
Muscle  from  the  centre  of  motion;  or  on 
the  resistance  which  other  Muscles  and  the 
adjacent  tissues  present,  &c.  But  it  is  con- 
stantly found,  that  where  power  is  lost, 
there  is  a corresponding  gam  of  velocity, 
extent  of  motion,  compactness  of  force,  or 
convenience  and  readiness  of  action,  to  com- 
pensate for  this  loss. 

The  injuries  to  which  the  Muscles  are 
subject,  are  chiefly  of  a mechanical  nature, 
such  as  Guts,  Ruptures,  Sprains,  or  Strains, 
(all  of  which  see) ; they  are  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  especially  are  they  liable  to  this  in  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  person,  or  one  whose 
habits  are  such  as  to  necessitate  a vitiated 
state  of  the  circulation ; if  a severed  Muscle 
be  excluded  from  the  air,  but  little  inflam- 
matory action  will  probably  ensue,  and 
lymph  is  merely  poured  out  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  together  the  ends  by  what  is 
termed  “union  by  the  first  intention.’’ 
If  however,  the  air  have  access  to  the  torn 
or  cut  surface  of  fibrous  or  muscular  tissue, 
there  will,  most  probably,  even  in  healthy 
persons,  be  high  inflammation,  which  going 
beyond  the  point  necessary  for  union,  ends 
in  granulation  and  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  matter;  (see  Wounds). 


Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  hbrous 
tissues  often  affects  both  old  and  young,  but 
chiefly  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
(see  Rheumatism),  which  is  very  often  con- 
fined to  certain  Muscles,  producing  the 
affections  known  as  Lumbago,  Wry-neck, 
&c.  (which  see),  also  Cramp,  Colic,  Hiccup, 
and  that  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  gullet,  which  produces  a sense  of 
choking  when  food  is  presented,  and  some- 
times an  inability  to  swallow  anything  but 
the  smallest  morsels ; this  is  common  m 
hysterical  women. 

Mushrooms.  The  edible  members  of  the 
Fungus  tribe  are  so  called ; they  are  largely 
eaten  with  us,  and  still  more  so  in  some 
other  countries : we  generally  esteem  them 
wholesome,  and,  to  some  extent,  nourishing , 
the  large,  flat  Mushroom  which  grows  in 
moist  meadows,  and  which  botanists  term 
Agaricus  Campestris  is  the  best;  it  is  dis- 


tinguished from  the  poisonous  kinds  by 
having  a smooth  upper  surface,  whose  outer 
skin  readily  peels  off,  exposing  the  fibrous 
structure  beneath  ; in  the  young  plant  this 
outer  skin  is  white,  but  it  turns  brown  as 
the  plant  advances  in  age  ; the  laminae,  as 
the  under  radiating  parts  are  called,  are  first 
pink,  then  light  brown,  and  gradually  darken 
into  a colour  approaching  to  black;  the 
footstalk  is  short  and  thick,  being  seldom 
more  than  two  inches  high,  even  when,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  table  which  it 
supports  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
The  young  Mushrooms,  which  are  called 
“buttons,”  are  best  for  _ pickling,  the 
middle-sized  ones  for  stewing  or  broilmg, 
and  the  larger  for  making  ketchup.  The 
Champignon  ( AgaricusPratensis) , is  another 
wholesome  kind  ; although  of  smaller  size, 
it  is  similar  to  the  common  sort,  m every 
other  respect,  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
laminae,  which  arc  of  a delicate  cream  tint 


at  that  early  period  of  growth  when  the 
others  are  pinkish  white ; they  grow  on  dry 
upland  pastures  and  parks,  and  are  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  Toad-stools  (which 
see). 


Musk  (in  Latin  moschus) . An  odori- 
ferous secretion  found  in  the  peculiar  bags 
or  follicles  of  the  male  of  the  Musk  Ox, 
called  by  naturalists  Moschus  Mosckifcrus  : 
the  best  comes  from  China.  It  is  chiefly 
valued  as  a perfume,  but  it  possesses  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic  properties  which 
render  it  very  useful  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, to  whom,  however,  its  high  price 
denies  a very  extensive  use.  In  low  cases 
of  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage,  rousing  the 
pulse  and  exciting  the  nervous  system 
without  heating.  In  chronic  spasmodic 
diseases,  such  as  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  also, 
it  may  be  recommended  ; the  dose  in  sub- 
stance is  from  5 to  20  grains  every  three  or 
four  hours.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with 
Ammonia,  the  Carbonate,  or  Aromatic 
Spirit;  sometimes  with  Ether  and  Camphor. 

Artificial  Musk  {Moschus  factitius), 
is  prepared  thus : — to  1 ounce  of  Foetid 
Animal  Oil,  prepared  by  distillation,  add  I an 
ounce  of  Nitric  Acid,  digest  for  10  days, 
then  add  1 pint  of  Rectified  Spirit  and 
digest  for  a month-  it  has  much  of  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  real  secretion,  but 
none  of  its  medicinal  properties. 

Mussel.  The  Mytilus  cdulis,  a kind  of 
shell  fish,  which  is  much  eaten  by  the 
poorer  classes,  although  it  sometimes  acts  as 
a poison  upon  the  system.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  Mussels  disagreed  with 
those  who  ate  them,  because  they  feed 
upon  beds  impregnated  with  copper,  but 
the  more  probable  reason  is  that,  as  they 
are  extremely  liable  to  become  soon  decom- 
posed, they  are  often  eaten  in  this  state ; 
or  it  may  be  that  being  very  rich  and  fat 
they  cause  an  excess  of  bile.  Whatever 


the  cause  may  be,  the  best  remedy  is  an 
■emetic  administered  as  rapidly  as  possible, 


to  be  followed  by  a brisk  purgative.  See 
Poisons. 

Must.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  ; 
it  contains  water,  sugar,  a peculiar  matter 
which  changes  into  gluten  by  contact  with 
the  air,  mucilage,  super-tartrate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  and  mu- 
riate of  soda.  The  expressed  juice  of  apples, 
and  pears  is  also  called  Must. 

Mustard  (in  Latin  sinapis).  The  seeds 
of  the  Black,  and  White  Mustard  {Sinapis 


Nigra , and  S.  Alba,  of  the  natural  order 
Crucifer cc) , contain  an  acrid  principle,  and  a 
fixed  oil,  which  give  to  them  a pungent 


smell  and  taste,  aud  stimulant  and  car- 
minative properties.  In  weak  and  torpid 
conditions  of  the  system,  they  are  sometimes 
given  to  excite  the  stomach,  and  stimulate 
the  nervous  energy:  given  whole,  they 
have  this  effect,  and  act  as  a laxative  ; in 
powder  they  act  as  a speedy  and  powerful 
emetic,  aud  are,  therefore,  generally  given 
in  cases  of  poisoning.  Mustard,  however, 
is  chiefly  used  externally;  it  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  has  gene- 
rally a good  effect  when  applied  over  the 
seat  of  internal  inflammation,  especially 
when  the  seat  of  such  is  the  chest,  belly,  or 
throat.  The  best  way  to  make  a Mustard 
poultice  or  sinapism,  is  to  mix  together 
equal  parts  of  the  best  flour  of  Mustard,  and 
of  Wheat,  add  suflicient  boiling  water  to 
make  up  a very  stiff  paste,  which  spread 
thickly  on  a piece  of  linen  rag  of  the  re- 
quired size ; put  a piece  of  thin  muslin  over 
it,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  part  affected, 
allow  it  to  remain  on  about  twenty  minutes, 
or  half-an-hour,  if  it  can  be  borne,  so  that 
it  reddens  the  skin  without  producing  a 
blister,  then  take  it  off,  and  sprinkle  the 
part,  should  it  heat  and  burn  much,  with 
flour.  Mustard  lotions  and  ointments  are 
sometimes  used  for  local  friction  in  paraly- 
sis  and  as  applications  for  chilblains  and 
other  indolent  swellings.  In  cases  of  pa- 
ralysis,  poisoning,  or  torpor,  from  any 
cause,  a Mustard  footbath  to  rouse  the  sys- 
tem may  be  beneficially  employed,  ihe 
dose  of  the  flour  of  Mustard,  as  a stimulant, 
is  from  1 scruple  to  2 drachms , as  an 
emetic,  about  b an  ounce  or  niore ; of  the 
Seeds,  about  a drachm  may  be  given. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  added  to  a sinapism, 
but  if  the  Mustard  is  good,  this  is  not  re- 
quired. , , . . . 

Mutxtxjs  (Lathi  mutus,  dumb) . An  in- 
ability to  articulate;  Dumbness  (which see). 

Mydriasis  (Greek  my  dr  os , moist).  A 
preternatural  dilation  of  the  pupil,  generally 
accompanied  by  moisture.  See  Eye. 

Myelitis  (Greek  myelos,  marrow).  _ In- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  as  distinguished  from  me- 
ningitis, specifically,  or  encephalitis  gene- 
rally. See  Brain. 

Myl  vbris.  A genus  of  insects,  two  spe- 
cies of  which,  M.  variabilis,  and  M.  chico- 
rii  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  blistering 
applications  in  the  same  way  as  the  cau- 

^Mylo  (Grcok  myle,  a millstone).  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  are  applied  to 
various  muscles  whose  attachments  are  near 
the  grinder  teeth ; thus,  we  have  M.-hyoi- 
deus,  a triangular  muscle,  arising  fiorn  the 


inside  ©f  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molar 
teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted  into  the 
os-hyoides,  which  it  raises,  and  so  depresses 
the  jaw. 

Myocephalon  (Greek  myia,  a fly,  and 
Icephale,  the  head).  A small  prolapsus  of 
the  iris,  forming  a brownish  tumour  as  large 
as  a fly’s  head.  See  Eye. 

Myodesopsia  (Greek,  myia  ; eidos,  like- 
ness, and  op  his  sight) . The  imaginary  ap- 
pearance of  floating  bodies  in  the  air,  a 
common  symptom  of  yLmaurosis  (which  see). 
The  technical  name  for  these  objects  is, 
muscce  volitantes , mouches  volantes : they 
are  commonly  called  motes. 

Myoides  (Greek  myos  a muscle,  and 
eidos , likeness) . A muscular  expansion 
of  the  neck,  sometimes  called  Platysma 
myoides. 

Myology  (Greek  myos,  and  logos  a de- 
scription). A description  of  the  Muscles 
(which  see).  From  the  same  root  comes 
Myotomy.  Dissection  of  the  muscles. 

Myopia  (myo,  to  close,  and  ops , the  eye). 
Short  or  near  sight,  which  occasions  one  to 
contract  the  eyelids  on  looking  at  any  object. 

It  is  also  called  Myopiasis , or  mouse  sight ; 
and  Paropsis  propinqtia:  Myosis  signifies 
an  unnatural  contraction  of  pupil.  See 
Mydriasis. 

Myricin.  The  ingredient  of  wax  which 
remains  after  digesting  in  alcohol ; the 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  plant 
called  Myrica  Cerifera,  which  yields  much 
wax  from  its  berries. 

Myristica.  A genus  of  plants,  of  which 
the  tvpical  family  is  the  Myristiccce,  or 
Nutmeg  tribe.  The  bark  abounds  in  an 
acrid  juice,  which  imparts  a red  stain,  and 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  has  a caustic  property. 
See  Nutmeg  and  Mace. 

Myiioualanls  (Greek,  myron  ointment, 
and  balanos , an  acom) . Dried  fruits  of  the 
plum  kind,  the  produce  of  several  lands  of 
Terminalia.  Four  kinds  are  spoken  of  in 
some  old  medicinal  works,  viz.:  1st,  the 
Bellcric,  the  fruit  of  the  T.  Bellerica,  whose 
bitter  kernels  are  considered  to  be  intoxica- 
ting; they  yield  an  oil  which  encourages  the 
growth  of  hair ; the  bark  abounds  in  a gum 
like  that  of  the  acacia  : 2nd,  Chcbulic,  fruit 
of  the  T.  Chebula,  which  grows  iu  the 
Indian  forests;  it  is  very  astringent,  and 
may  be  given  like  catechu,  in  diarrlioia, 
and  apthrous  ulcerations:  3rd,  Citrine,  ob- 
tained from  the  T.  Citrina,  acts  as  a gentle 
purgative : 4th,  Indicum , which  is  merely 
the  unripe  fruit  of  the  last  species.  All 
these  fruits  were  held  in  high  reputation  by 
the  ancients,  but  they  are  discaided  from 
modern  practice. 


Myroxylon  (Greek  myron,  a liquid  per- 
fume, and  xylon,  wood).  The  name  of  a 
genu3  of  resinous  plants,  belonging;  to  the 
order  Leguminosa,  in  which  we  find  the  M. 
Peruiferum , or  Peruvian  Balsam  tree, 
which  the  natives  of  South  America  call 
Quinquino : the  juice,  which  is  procured 
by  incisions  in  the  tree,  is  called  White 
liquid  Balsam.  That  which  is  sold  in  the 
shops  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  twigs.  See  Balsam. 

Myrrh  (Greek myron,  anointment).  The 
gum  resin  produced  by  the  Balsamodendron 
Myrrh# , a small  tree  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Terebinthacea ; possesses  tonic 


and  antispasmodic  properties,  and  acts  upon 
mucous  membrane  as  a balsamic,  checking 
the  secretions  when  excessive.  It  is  given 
in  atonic  dyspepsia,  in  chlorosis,  in  amenor- 
rhcea,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis,  often  in 
conjunction  with  Aloes,  and  Chalybeates. 
The  Tincture  is  used  in  gargles,  and  the 
powdered  Gum  in  dentrifices;  the  latter 
also  sometimes  applied  to  foul  ulcers  • . 

dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  10  to  30  es  : 
the  best  form  of  exhibition  is  the  .am, 
in  combination  with  Aloes,  B>  ; ' , Gal- 

banum,  Assafcetida,  and  Sulphi  • •Iron; 
its  officinal  preparations  are  ' meture  of 
Myrrh,  Compound  Iron  M\  i o,  and  Pill 
of  Aloes  with  Myrrh ; the  la ‘.ter  of  which  is 
a good  laxative  for  dyspeptic  patients. 

Myrteform.  ■■  of  the  cor  uncut ce, 

which  remain  fio  ’i'-;  laceration  of  the 
hymen,  so  can  t 'rum  their  supposed  re- 
semblance to  t1  T/rtle. 

Myrtus  P ,.\  The  scientific  name 
of  the  Alls;  tree,  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, win.  . it  is  called  Pumake,  and  also 


of  the  West  India  Islands ; hence  the  name 
Jamaica  Pepper,  sometimes  applied  to  it. 
See  Allspice. 

N.  This  letter  in  prescriptions  denotes 
numero,  in  number. 

Nacvus  Latin  for  a natural  mark,  spot, 
or  blemish  on  an  infant;  generally  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the 
mother,  and  therefore  called  Navus  mater- 
nas,  mother’s  mark;  sometimes  Macula 
maturna , mother-spots.  These  discolo- 
rations of  the  skin  have  been  made  by  Bate- 
man the  second  genus  of  his  order  Macula  ; 
the  following  varieties  are  distinguished : 
N.  araneus,  the  spider-like  stain ; N.  folia- 
ceus,  the  leaf-like ; N.  cerastes,  the  cherry 
stain ; N.  fragarius , the  strawberry ; _V. 
mortis,  the  mulberry  ; N.  ribes,  the  currant ; 
N.  rubus,  the  blackberry  stain.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Claret  or  Port-wine 
stains,  represented  by  the  flat  and  purple 
navus,  which  Plenck  calls  Navus  jlam.- 
metis  ; and  also  those  which  resmble  a slice 
of  bacon  or  other  flesh.  See  Spilus. 

Then  we  have  what  are  called  the  Vas- 
cular Navi,  consisting  of  1,  the  arterial , 
which  are  enlarged  cutaneous  rteries;  2, 
th a Capillary  Navi,  which  ar  rlated  capil- 
lary vessels;  3,  the  Sub-cutaneous  Navi, 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding,  but 
situated  more  deeply,  and  unattended  with 
discoloration  ; this  becomes  the  Complicated 
Navi,  when  it  attains  a large  size,  and  in- 
volves the  subjacent  texture  or  organs ; 4, 
the  Venous,  or  Varicose  Navi,  which  may 
also  be  subcutaneous,  consisting  of  a few 
minute  veins  crowding  there  towards  a 
centre,  which  may  probably  include  en- 
larged capillaries ; oi  it  may  be  the  larger 
veins,  full  and  turgid,-  standing  out  from 
the  skin,  and  resembling  varicocele  ; 5,  the 
Increscens  or  increasing  Navus,  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  stationary  kinds  by 
the  manifest  advancement  in  size. 

Nails.  Like,  the  hair,  the  Nails  may  be 
regarded  as  a prolongation  of  the  epidermis 
or  outer  skin ; they  consist  of  flattened 
cells  filled  with  horny  matter,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a number  of  papillae,  or  vascular 
points  situated  in  a fold  or  matrix  of  the 
true  skin,  which  is  about  two  lines  in 
depth ; the  fresh  matter  which  is  con- 
tinually developed,  pushes  forward  the  old, 
and  that  causes  the  growth  of  the  Nail, 
which  if  not  frequently  cut  would  grow  to 
a very  inconvenient  length.  At  its  first 
formation  the  Nail  is  extremely  thin,  but 
as  it  advances,  it  gradually  acquires  thick- 
ness by  the  addition  of  fresh  layers  of  cells 
to  its  under  surface,  which  cells  are  formed 
by  papilla)  which  also  serve  to  retain  the 


Nail  in  its  place.  Much,  of  the  beauty  of 
the  hand  depends  on  the  state  in  which  the 
Nails  are  kept.  Durlacher  says,  that,  “ ac- 
cording to  European  fashion,  they  should 
bo  of  an  oval  figure,  transparent,  without 
specks  or  ridges  of  any  kind;  the  semi- 
lunar fold  or  white  half-circle  should  be 
fully  developed,  and  the  pellicle  or  cuticle 
which  forms  the  configuration  around  the 
root  of  the  Nails,  thin  and  well  defined, 
and,  when  properly  arranged,  should  re- 
present as  nearly  as  possible  the  shape  of  a 
half-filbert.  The  proper  arrangement  of 
the  Nails  is  to  cut  them  of  an  oval  shape 
corresponding  with  the  form  of  the  finger ; 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too 
long,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  clean  ; 
nor  too  short,  as  it  allows  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  to  become  flattened  and  enlarged  by 
being  pressed  upwards  against  the  Nails ; 
and  gives  them  a clumsy  appearance..  The 
epidermis  which  forms  the . semicircle 
around,  and  adheres  to  the  Nail,  requires 
particular  attention,  as  it  is  frequently 
dragged  in  with  the  growth,  drawing  the  skin 
below  the  Nail  so  tense  as  to  cause  it  to 
crack  and  separate  into  what  are  called  ag- 
nails, or,  more  populai'ly,  hag,  or  bang- 
nails.  This  is  easily  remedied  by  carefully 
separating  the  skin  from  the  Nail  by  a 
blunt,  half-round  instrument.  Many  per- 
sons are  in  the  habit  of  continually  cutting 
the  pellicle,  in  consequence  of  which  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  irregular,  and  often 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  Nail.  1 hey 
also  frequently  pick  under  the  Nails  with  a 
pin,  penknife,  or  the  point  of  sharp  scis- 
sors, with  the  intention  of  keeping  them 
clean,  by  doing  Avhich  they  often  . loosen 
them,  and  occasion  considerable  injury. 
The  Nails  should  be  cleaned  with  a brush, 
not  too  hard,  and  the  semicircular  skin 
should  not  be  cut  away,  but  only  loosened 
without  touching  the  quick,  the  fingers 
being  always  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  the 
skin  pushed  back  with  a towel.  This  me- 
thod, which  should  be  practised  daily,  will 
keep’  the  Nails  of  a proper  shape,  prevent 
agnails  and  the  pellicles  from  thickening 
or  becoming  ragged.  When  the  Nails  are 
naturally  ragged,  or  ill-formed,  the  longi- 
tudinal ridges  or  fibres  should  be  scraped 
and  rubbed  with  lemon,  afterwards  rinsed 
in  water,  and  well  dried  with  a towel  ; but 
if  the  Nails  are  very  thin,  no  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  scraping;  on  the  contrary, 
it  might'eause  them  to  split.  If  the  hails 
grow  more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  they 
should  be  cut  in  such  a manner  as  to  make 
the  point  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
centre  of  the  end  of  the  finger. 


The  latter  rule,  however,  will  not  apply 
to  toe  Nails;  they  should  be  cut  nearly 
straight  across,  leaving  the  corners,  which 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  shoe, 
have  always  a tendency  to  grow  in,  as  they 
often  do,  producing  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion, and  becoming  very  troublesome  and 
difficult  to  heal.  Indeed,  a bad  ingrowing 
toe  Nail  is  among  the  most  troublesome  of 
the  minor  cases  with  which  a surgeon  has 
to  deal;  it  can  seldom  be  entirely  cured 
without  the  removal  of  the  Nail,  and.  when 
this  has  become  firmly  embedded,  in  the 
flesh,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  extract  it ; then 
there  is  danger  of  inflammation,  mortifica- 
tion, tetanus,  and  a whole  train  of  evil 
consequences;  there  is  usually  a fungoid 
growth  in  and  about  the  part  of  the  toe 
where  the  Nail  enters,  and  this  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  free  application  of  caustic ; 
then,  if  the  nail  be  scraped  thin,  the  edge 
may  probably  be  lifted  out,  so  that  a small 
piece  of  scraped  lint,  or  carded  cotton,  can 
be  placed  under,  and  prevent  its  penetrating 
again,  so  as  to  irritate  and  keep  up  the  in- 
flammation. Most  surgeons  recommend  the 
entire  removal  of  the  Nail,  or  of  that  half  of 
it  to  which  the  ingrowing  edge  belongs. 
The  following  mode  of  treating  this  painful 
and  annoying  complaint  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry,  a medical 
practitioner  of  Cambridge,  who  states  that 
he  has  found  it  successful “ Procure  a 
piece  of  silver,  rolled  out  sufficiently  thin  to 
admit  of  being  bent  to  the  required  shape, 
yet  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  moderate  pres- 
sure. This  should  be  nearly  the  length  of 
the  Nail,  from  a quarter  to  half-an-inch 
wide,  and  bent  into  somewhat  of  an  S shape, 
or  rather  a^b.  The  lower  end  (b)  is,  by  the 
aid  of  a pair  of  forceps,  to  be  carried  down 
between  the  overhanging  ulcerated  skin  and 
the  Nail,  and  hooked  under  the  rough  edge 
of  the  latter.  The  upper  end  ( a ) is  then  carried 
i itwards,  end  secured  in  that  position  by  a 
r.  p of  plaister,  and  a bandage  round  the 
to,  By  this  means,  the  inverted  edge  of 
the  "Nil  and  the  skin  are  effectually  kept 
from  om  another,  and  pressed  in  opposite 
directions.  The  Nail  is  a little  elevated, 
and  the  fungoid  growth  very  soon  shrinks 
under  the  pressure  of  the  metal,  and  assumes 
a healing  aspect.  After  several  days  a 
marked  improves  ill  generally  be  found 
to  have  taken  place,  when  the  silver  may 
be  readjusted,  and  alh  wed  to  remain  on  a 
longer  time.  Gradually  *n  ulcer  heals,  and 
the  Nail  grows  up  in  a mow  natural  shape. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  conti.  ue  the  use  of 
the  silver  for  some  time  ; and  . fter  the  sore 
is  quite  healed,  a piece  of  lint,  or  a small 


fiat  piece  of  silver,  should  be  inserted  under 
the  edge  of  the  Nail  to  prevent  the  tender 
cicatrix  being  fretted  by  it,  and  to  keep 
down  the  skin.  The  patient  should  be 
directed  to  avoid  tight  shoes,  and  not  to  cut 
the  corner  of  the  Nail  low  down.  In  some 
bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  him 
quiet,  or  in  bed,  for  a short  time  ; and  in  a 
few  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  silver  by  the 
insertion  of  a piece  of  lint,  secured  by  a 
strip  of  plaister.  By  this  plan,  patients  may 
be  instructed  to  carry  out  their  own  cure ; 
the  size  and  exact  shape  of  the  piece  of  silver 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  case ; and 
some  nicety  of  manipulation  is  required  to 
insinuate  it  between  the  ulcerating  skin  and 
the  Nail,  and  to  hook  it  under  the  edge  of 
the  latter,  without  inflicting  much  pain  in 
the  exquisitely  tender  state  of  the  joint. 

The  common  employment  of  the  hand  on 
which  they  grow,  will  generally  somewhat 
modify  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
Nails ; but  sometimes  they  are  indicative  of 
constitutional  tendency ; this  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  long  transparent  curved 
Nails  of  the  consumptive. 

Nanceic  Acid.  An  acid  procured  from 
sour  rice,  and  other  acescent  vegetables,  by 
Braconn6t,  who  named  it  as  above  in  honour 
of  his  native  town,  Nancy. 

Naphtha  (a  word  of  uncertain  derivation, 
probably  from  nafuta , to  push  or  throw  out, 
as  pustules. — to  boil,  or  be  angry).  A bitu- 
minous liquid,  which  is  thin,  volatile, 
and  inflammable,  emitting  a strong  and 
verv  peculiar  odour.  It  is  a pure  hydro- 
carbon, being  a compound  of  36  of  carbon 
with  5 of  hydrogen.  It  occurs  in  springs 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  being 
formed  probably  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
beds  of  coal ; and  is  also  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  petroleum,  as  well  as  by  dry 
distillation  from  wood,  along  with  acetic 
acid,  and  tarry  products.  That,  which  is 
called  the  Medicinal  Naptha,  or  Wood 
Spirit  (Spirit us  Pyroxylicus)  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a stimulant,  expectorant,  and  dia- 
phoretic, in  phthisis  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  also  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  with 
no  very  marked  results;  it  has  also  been 
recommended  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery ; 
the  dose  is  from  10  to  20  drops,  three  times 
a-day,  in  Milk  or  Mucilage ; the  dose  may 
be  gradually  increased,  if  nausea  is  not  pro- 
duced; in  bronchial  affections  it  is  some- 
times inhaled.  Naphtha  Nitri,  and  N. 
Vitrioli,  were  old  names  for  Nitric  and 
Sulphuric  Ether.  Naphthaline  is  a com- 
pound obtained  by  distillation  from  coal 
tar ; it  is  a white  crystallizable  substance, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  ex- 


tremely volatile,  and  dissolving  readily  in 
alcohol,  or  ether,  and  combining  with  Sul- 
huric  Acid,  forming  an  acid  which  has 
een  called  the  Sulpho-Naphthalic. 

Narcotics  (Greek narke,  stupor).  Medi- 
cines which  induce  sleep  or  stupor— some- 
times called  Hypnotics.  This  class  includes 
anodynes,  but  not  properly  sedatives,  because 
although  in  full  doses  they  diminish  the 
activity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  so  pro- 
duce sleep,  yet  they  are  also  capable,  if 
given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  of  ex- 
citing the  nervous  system,  which  sedatives 
will  not.  The  following  are  the  principal 
narcotics  which  are  used  in  medical  prac- 
tice : — Aconite,  Belladonna,  Camphor,  Co- 
nium  (Hemlock),  Ilyoscyamus  (Henbane), 
Indian  Hemp,  Lactucarium  (Lettuce),  Mor- 
phia, Opium,  Poppy,  Stramonium.  They 
are  all  dangerous  medicines,  for  one  who  is 
hot  well  acquainted  with  their  uses  and 
effects,  to  meddle  writh ; a reference  to  their 
several  heads  will  show  in  w'hat  cases,  and 
how  they  may  be  given. 

The  Narcotico- Irritants  differ  from  the 
simple  narcotics  in  having  a direct  action 
on  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  as  indi- 
cated by  paralysis  and  convulsions;  they 
also  affect  both  the  brain  and  alimentary 
canal ; the  chief  poisons  of  this  class  are — 
Cocculus  Indicus,  Colchicum  or  Meadow 
Saffron,  Digitalis  or  Foxglove,  Hellebore, 
Nux  Vomica,  and  Striclinine;  the  poisonous 
Mushrooms,  Aconite,  Belladonna,  and 
Conium  ought  also  to  be  included. 

The  simple  Narcotic  Poisons  are  chiefly 
Opium  and  its  preparations,  Alcohol  and 
Ether,  although  under  this  denomination 
all  those  Narcotics  previously  mentioned 
might  be  classed ; for  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  these  and  modes  of  treatment.  See 
Poisons. 

Narcotise  is  the  active  principle  of 
opium;  it  was  formerly  called  Salt  of 
Derosne ; and  Narcine  is  a principle  dis- 
covered by  Pelletier  in  opium,  being  iden- 
tical with  Morphine  (which  see). 

Naris.  (Latin  for  the  nostril ; plural 
nares). 

Nasus  (Latin  for  the  nose),  hence  nasal 
belonging  to  the  nose,  and  naso-palatine 
applied  to  nerves,  &c.  See  Nose. 

Nates  (Latin  for  the  buttocks).  The 
name  of  the  upper  pair  of  the  tubercular  quad- 
raaemina  of  the  brain ; the  lower  pair  is 
called  the  testis. 

Natron.  Impure  or  native  carbonate  of 
soda ; it  is  sometimes  called  mineral  alkali, 
from  being  found  in  mineral  seams  or 
crusts ; it  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common  and 
■ the  radiated.  See  Soda. 


Nauclea,  Gambir.  A plant  of  the  natural 
order  Rubiacece,  which  yields  the  Malayan 
drug  Gambler , similar  in  its  properties  to 
catechu  or  kino,  if  it  be  not  identical  with 
the  former  of  these  useful  astringent 
substances. 

Nausea  (Greek  naus,  a ship).  A term 
now  commonly  applied  to  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  a loathing  or  tendency  to  reject, 
without  actual  vomiting,  although  its  ori- 
ginal signification  was  Seasickness. 

The  sensation  of  Nausea  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  stomach,  and  is  no  doubt  com- 
monly due  to  causes  connected  with  that 
organ  only ; yet  very  frequently  the  feeling 
is  sympathetic,  having  its  origin  in  the 
brain  or  the  nervous  system ; thus  we  know 
that  a severe  blow  on  the  head,  a disloca- 
tion, or  other  injury  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
attended  with  severe  pain,  will  occasion 
Nausea:  so  will  horrible  and  disgusting 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  odours,  or  anything 
which  affects  the  brain  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  The  Nausea  of  pregnancy, 
too,  appears  to  be  purely  sympathetic,  and 
the  action  of  emetics  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  their  influence  on  the  nervous 
system,  than  directly  on  the  stomach  ; for  it 
has  been  found  that  they  act  as  well  when 
injected  into  the  veins  as  when  swallowed. 
So  we  find  that  gall-stones  in  the  kidneys, 
tumours  in  the  womb,  and  many  other  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  various  organs,  give 
rise  to  a feeling  of  sickness — all  showing 
that  this  feeling  is,  in  many  cases,  merely 
sympathetic.  The  relaxed  state  of  the 
nervous,  and  consequently  of  the  muscular 
system,  which  attends  Nausea,  isfavourable 
to  the  performance  of  certain  surgical  oper- 
ations, such  as  the  reduction  of  dislocations, 
ruptures,  or  constrictions ; hence  surgeons, 
previous  to  such,  often  produce  it  artificially 
by  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic. 

The  proper  remedies  for  Nausea,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  the  causes;  if  it  proceeds 
from  affection  of  the  brain,  but  little  can  be 
done  to  relievo  it ; if  from  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  free  vomiting,  which  may  be 
easily  excited  by  warm  water  and  a little 
Ipacacuanha,  or  merely  tickling  the  fauces 
with  a feather,  or  a brisk  purgative,  will 
afford  relief;  if  occasioned  by  some  nervous 
shock  to  the  system,  a glass  of  Sherry  Wine 
or  a little  Brandy,  or  some  other  nervous 
stimulant.  In  any  case,  effervescing  draughts 
made  with  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Lemon- 
juice  will  be  grateful,  and  probably  effectual; 
if  other  means  fail,  a Mustard  Plaister  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  tried ; . or 
Creosote,  in  drop  doses,  rubbed  down  with 
a little  Sugar  or  Gum ; or  a Mixture  like 


this — Hydrocyanic  Acid,  12  drops ; Acetate 
of  Morphine,  1 grain  ; Carbonate  of  Soda, 

1 drachm,  in  Water,  6 ounces : take  a 
tablespoonful  every  three  hours.  A drop  of 
the  above  acid,  or  of  Creosote  in  Soda  Water, 
is  also  likely  to  be  of  service.  A reclining 
position  is  best  for  the  patient ; and  perfect 
quietude,  both  of  body  and  mind,  especially 
when  the  affection  has  a nervous  origin. 

Navel.  The  centre  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  being  the  point  where  the 
umbilical  cord  passes  out  of  the  foetus  ; this 
cord  is  a collection  of  vessels  by  which  the 
foetus  of  an  animal  is  attached  to  the  pla- 
centa, and  communicates  with  the  parent, 
receiving  all  necessary  nutriment  through 
this  channel  previous  to  its  independent 
existence ; the  arteries  and  veins  or  which 
the  cord  is  composed  are  slightly  twisted 
upon  each  other,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
siderable extension  without  giving  way. 
When  the  child  is  born,  this  navel-string 
has  to  be  severed  and  tied ; and  in  a short 
time  it  sloughs  and  comes  away,  leaving 
the  indentation  in  the  belly,  which  we 
commonly  call  the  navel.  See  Labour , 
Rupture,  Umbilicus. 

Navicular  (Latin  navicula,  dimi- 
native  of  navis , a boat).  A bone  of  the 
carpus,  and  also  of  the  tarsus,  is  so  called, 
because  of  its  supposed  boat-like  shape. 

Near  Sight.  Scientifically  called  My- 
opia. See  Sight. 

Nebula.  (Latin  for  a cloud) . Haziness 
of  sight,  proceeding  from  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  See  Rye,  Sight. 

Neck.  Between  the  head  and  the  trunk 
of  the  body  is  situated,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the”  Neck,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  whole  human  frame : 
an  isthmus  over,  or  rather  through,  which, 
passes  all  the  traffic  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem ; all  the  food  that  nourishes ; all  the 
air  that  energizes  and  vitalizes  what  were 
else  but  deacl  and  inert  matter;  all  the 
countless  messages  that  are  constantly 
passing,  and  re-passing  between  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  the  brain,  go  by  this  chan- 
nel, and  no  other;  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication here,  and  the  heart  would  cease  to 
pulsate,  the  lungs  to  inhale  and  exhale,  the 
muscles  to  contract  and  extend,  and  the 
nerves,  throughout  all  their  minute  rami- 
fications, would  lose  their  exquisite  sensi- 
bility ; in  short,  there  would  be  a stoppage 
to  life  and  its  operations  altogether.  The 
following  diagram,  which  represents  a 
transverse  section  of  the  Neck,  will  serve  to 
show  the  position  of  the  several  important 
organs  of  which  it  is  constituted.  The 
whole  of  the  figure  marked  1,  is  one  of  the 


vertebrae,  or  joints  of  the  great  spinal  co- 
lumn ; in  front  of  this  lies  the  oesophagus, 
or  gullet,  2,  somewhat  flattened,  as  in  a 
state  of  rest ; the  opening  marked  3,  before 
the  gullet,  is  the  wind-pipe ; on  either 
side  are  the  great  vessels  of  the  Neck  ; 4,  4, 
being  the  carotid  arteries,  and  5,  5,  the  in- 
ternal jugular  veins.  These,  with  the 


the  skin  marked  by  the  double  line  and 
figures  6, 6;  in  front  of  the  wind -pipe  lies 
the  thyroid  gland,  7,  whose  enlargement 
causes  swelled  Neck,  or  Bronchocele  (which 
see). 

The  diseases  to  which  all  these  organs 
are  liable,  are  spoken  of  under  their  several 
heads,  therefore  we  need  not  enlarge  upon 
them  here,  but  a few  remarks  upon  the 
eneral  bearings  of  our  subject  seem  to  be 
esirablc;  1,  as  to  the  common  form  of  the 
Neck : if  short  and  thick,  as  it  usually  is 
with  plethoric  persons,  it  indicates  a ten- 
dency to  apoplexy-  persons  who  have  this 
form  of  Neck  should  carefully  avoid  all  ex- 
cesses and  irregularities  of  laving,  and  also 
any  pressure  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
throat  and  parts  adjacent ; the  mere  but- 
toning a shirt  collar  too  tightly,  will  some- 
times suffice  to  bring  on  an  attack,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  head  is  turned  aside  so  as  to 
cause  strong  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  par- 
ticular vessels,  damming  up,  as  it  were,  the 
current,  and  impeding  the  flow  of  blood. 
For  this  reason  those  who  are  liable  to 
over-fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  head,  should 
avoid  all  sudden  and  violent  movements  of 
that  part,  and  on  no  account  should  they 
go  to  sleep  with  anything  tied  or  buttoned 
round  the  neck ; indeed,  with  all  persons, 


this  part  should  be  left  free.  Nurses  should 
be  cautioned  against  tying  the  night-caps 
of  children  at  all  tightly,  as  serious  mischief 
is  likely  to  result  from  this  practice. 

What  is  called  Stiff-neck  is  the  result  of 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles,  it  may 
generally  be  relieved  by  stimulating  appli- 
cations, such  as  Hartshorn  and  Oil,  or  Cam- 
phor and  Soap  Liniment,  well  rubbed  in ; 
it  is  very  painful  while  it  lasts,  which  it 
seldom  does  for  any  length  of  time  if  the 
proper  remedies  be  used.  (See  _ Rheumatism ) . 

IVry  Neck  is  a more  permanent  affec- 
tion, resulting  from  the  undue  contraction 
of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of 
the  Neck,  or  it  may  be  paralysis  of  these 
muscles,  permitting  those  on  the  other  side 
to  draw  the  head  down.  A surgical  ope- 
ration is  the  only  remedy  in  either  case. 

Necroscopical.  (Greek  nekros,  dead ; 
and  skopio,  to  examine).  Relating  to  post- 
mortem, or  after-death,  examination. 

Necrosis.  ( nekroo , to  mortify).  Mor- 
tification is  the  literal  meaning  of  this  term, 
which,  in  modern  science,  is  restricted  to 
caries  or  ulceration  of  the  bones.  It  may  be 
simple , as  when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone, 
the  patient  being  in  other  respects  healthy, 
or  compound , when  several  parts  of  the  same 
bone,  or  several  distinct  bones,  are  affected ; 
or  when,  in  addition  to  this  affection,  the 
general  health  is  bad.  There  is  also  a kind 
called  Necrosis  tistilaginea,  which  is  that 
species  of  mortification  of  the  bone  which 
arises  from  the  use  of  grain  infected  by 
ustilago,  or  blight.  See  Ergotism,  also 
Bones. 

Negro  Cachexy.  This  is  the  Mai 
(Vestomac  of  the  French.  The  propensity 
for  eating  dirt  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa;  we  sometimes  see 
a similar  propensity  manifested  by  females 
of  this  country  affected  by  chlorosis. 

Nepenthe.  (Greek  nc  not,  and  penthos 
grief).  The  ancient  name  of  a drug  men- 
tioned by  Homer ; it  was  probably  opium  ; 
hence  in  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  we  find 
opiate  pills  termed  Nepenthes  Opiatum. 

Nephros.  (Greek  for  a kidney).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  Nephralgia , pain  of  the 
kidneys  from  calculus;  Ncphritics , a term 
applied  to  medicines  which  act  on  the 
kidney ; Nephritis , inflammation  of  the 
kidney;  Nephrotomy,  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting a stone  out  of  the  Kidney  (which  see). 

Neroli  (from  neranti,  a name  of  the 
orange  tree).  A perfume  consisting  of  the 
essential  oil  of  orange  flowers. 

Nerves  (Latin  nervus,  a string).  These 
are  eord-like  substances  arising  from  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow,  and  distributed  to 


every  part  of  the  system : they  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  white  and  opaque  in  appearance, 
and  presenting,  under  the  microscope,  a 
tubular  or  fibrous  structure,  and  the  other 
of  a reddish  grey  colour,  semi-transparent, 
and  consisting  of  cells  or  vesicles  filled  with 
granular  matter ; these  latter  kind  of  Nerves 
are  but  sparingly  distributed  in  proportion 
to  the  former,  and  appear  to  form  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  nervous  force  or 
energy  is  generated,  to  be  conducted  through 
the  tubular  substance  to  the  points  of  action ; 
we  may  shortly  state,  then,  of  these  two 
kinds  of  Nerves,  that  one  gives  feeling,  and 
the  other  motion ; and  of  the  whole  nervous 
system  of  the  human  body,  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  brain  and  cranial  Nerves;  the 
spinal  cord,  and  spinal  Nerves,  and  the 
sympathetic  Nerves.  Of  the  structure  of 
the  brain  we  have  already  spoken  under 
that  head ; of  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow  we 
may  here  briefly  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
a whitish  substance  similar  to  that  of  the 
brain,  and  is  covered  with  a sheath  or  mem- 
brane, which  extends  from  the  former  organ 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 


column.  The  above  section  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  shows  the  relation  of  the 
cranial  Nerves  to  these  organs,  and  to  those 
of  the  senses  to  which  they  belong  ; 1,  is 
the  part  of  the  brain  called  the  cerebrum ; 
2 the  cerebellum  with  its  foliated  portion, 
sometimes  termed  arbor  vitce  ; 3,  is  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  (oblong  marrow),  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is 
represented  by  4 and  5 ; the  first  pair-,  or 
Nerves  of  smell,  are  marked  by  6;  the 
second  pair,  or  Nerves  of  sight,  by  7 and  8 ; 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs,  which 
pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  9,  10,  and 
12 ; the  fifth  pair,  Nerves  of  taste,  which 
are  also  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  teeth,  11 ; 


the-  seventh  pair,  passing  to  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  13 ; the  eight  pair,  Nerves  of 
hearing,  14;  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  pairs,  which  pass  to  the  tongue, 
larynx,  and  neck,  15,  16,  18,  19;  and  20 
indicates  two  of  the  spinal  Nerves,  which 
latter  are  arranged  in  thirty-two  pairs,  each 
arising  by  two  roots,  the  one  called  the 
anterior  or  motor  root,  and  the  other  the 
posterior  or  sensitive  root. 

In  the  next  diagram,  we  have  a represen- 
tation of  the  spinal  cord,  surrounded  by  its 
sheath,  marked  by  the  letters  E E,  the  cord 
itself  being  represented  by  A ; B is"  a spinal 


nerve,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  motor 
root  (C)  and  the  sensitive  root  (D)  where 
the  knot  or  ganglion  is  seen.  (For  a clearer 
figure  of  this,  see  vol.  I.,  page  312.) 

The  sympathetic  Nerve  consists  of  a series 
of  these  ganglia,  or  knots,  which  extend 
down  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  form- 
ing a land  of  chain  throughout  its  whole 
length,  communicating  to  both  the  cranial 
and  spinal  nerves,  and  distributing  branches 
to  all  the  internal  organs. 

These  Nerves,  then,  are  undoubtedly,  the 
organs  of  feeling  and  sensation  of  every 
kind ; through  them  the  mind  operates  upon 
the  body.  The  intelligent  mind,  whatever 
that  may  be,  whose  seat  is  in  the  brain, 
wills  that  a certain  action  shall  be  per- 
formed, and  instantly  through  the  main 
channel  of  communication,  the  spinal  cord, 
the  message  flies,  branching  off  here  or 
there  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  muscles  which  perform  it. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  give  our 
readers  a good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
nerves  spread  and  ramify  throughout  the 
body ; it  represents  a back  view  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  1,  is  the  cerebrum ; 2, 
cerebellum ; 3,  spinal  cord ; 4,  nerves  of 
the  face  ; 5,  the  brachial  plexus  or  union  of 
nerves ; 6,  7,  8,  9,  nerves  of  the  arm  ; 10, 
those  that  pass  under  the  ribs ; 11,  lumbar 

plexus ; 12,  sacral  plexus ; 13,  14,  15,  16, 
nerves  of  the  lower  limbs. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  here  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  structure  of  the  Nervous 
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fibres,  and  cells,  else  might  we  state  many 
curious  and  interesting  facts  concerning  this 
part  of  the  animal  economy.  Some  idea  of 
their  nature  and  the  beauty  of  their  arrange- 
ment may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  dia- 
grams. Like  the  veins  and  arteries,  they 


spring  from  great  main  channels,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  stem  and  arms  of  a 
tree,  and  branch  out  from  thence  in  every 
direction,  dividing  and  subdividing  into  the 
most  minute  ramifications ; so  that  you  can- 
not so  much  as  prick  any  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  but  pain  is  felt,  a sure  evidence 
that  a Nerve  has  been  touched ; nay,  so 
much  as  a breeze  cannot  blow  upon  the 
body,  nor  the  wing  of  an  insect  touch  it, 
but  "the  Nerves  give  information  thereof  to 
the  brain,  and  the  mind  is  made  aware  of 
the  cause  and  takes  its  measures  accordingly. 
Delicate  strings  are  these  Nerves  of  an  in- 
strument of  exquisite  sensibility,  so  delicate 
as  to  be  sometimes  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
vision,  that  in  many  parts  we  are  only  made 
aware  of  their  presence  by  the  effects  which 
they  produce  ; they  take  cognizance  of  the 
slightest  sound,  the  faintest  ray  of  light, 


the  least  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  food  we  eat; 
they  are  the  vigilant  sentinels  ever  watch- 
ing" to  guard  the  body  from  danger ; the 
constant  ministers  to  its  pleasure  and  de- 
light ; often  are  they  attacked  and  abused, 
their  fine  sensibilities  deadened  and  per- 
verted, so  that  they  become  subject  to  disease 
and  avenge  the  in  j ury  done  to  them  by  a train 
of  the  direst  sufferings  to  which  humanity 
is  liable. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  Nervous  Dis- 
eases ; and  first  of  that  which  is  commonlv 
designated  Nervousness,  a malady  very  rim 
among  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  or  those 
who  have  exhausted  the  brain  by  severe 
mental  labour,  or  weakened  the  bodily 
powers  by  drink  and  disssipation.  The  man 
who  leads  an  active,  open  air  life,  and  lives 
temperately,  is  seldom  or  ever  the  victim  of 
this  distressing  malady;  nor  the  active 
bustling  woman,  who  does  her  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
place  her,  and  meets  trials  and  troubles  with 
cheerfulness  and  resignation.  Nervous 
people  are  peevish  and  pining,  having  an  un- 
sound mind  in  an  unsound  body ; and  very 
commonly  they  have  themselves  only  to 
thank  for  this  miserable  condition;  "they 
have  in  some  way  violated  the  laws  of 
health  generally,  but  not  always ; they  may 
be  the  offsprings  of  a sickly  and  nervous 
stock,  or  they  may  have  fallen  into  this 
state  through  disease,  or  some  unavoidable 
overtaxing  of  their  bodily  or  mental  powers. 
In  any  case  they  are  greatly  to  be  pitied, 
and,  it  possible,  relieved  of  these  distressing 
symptoms,  which  poison  the  springs  of 
earthly  enjoyment,  and  make  life  a burden, 
rather  than  a blessing.  Great  susceptibility 
to  external  influences  marks  this  state  of 
nervousness,  any  unwonted  sound  or  un- 
usual sight,  will  set  the  heart  palpitating, 
the  head  throbbing,  the  hand  trembling; 
little  troubles  and  difficulties  are  magnified, 
and  mental  emotions,  of  whatsoever  kind, 
seem  to  overpower  the  mind.  The  resort 
in  this  case,  is  too  commonly  alcoholic  sti- 
mulants, which,  although  they  may  stupify 
the  senses,  and  deaden  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bility for  a time,  yet  produce  a correspond- 
ing depression  when  the  reaction  comes  on, 
and  render  both  mind  and  body  less  capable 
of  struggling  against  the  malady.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  but  that  these  may  be  em- 
ployed as  remedies  in  nervous  diseases,  and 
with  much  advantage,  but  it  is  not  safe  for 
the  patient  to  use  them  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, nor  must  they  be  substituted  for  the 
more  permanent  means  of  invigorating  the 
system,  such  as  regular  open  air  cxer- 


cise,  sea  bathing,  cheerful  society,  and 
strengthening  medicines,  such  as  Quinine 
and  preparations  of  Iron.  Attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  as  any 
irregularity  there  will,  it  is  likely,  tend  to 
keep  up  nervous  irritability,  and  counteract 
the  efforts  made  for  the  patient’s  benefit. 
If  purgatives  are  required,  they  should  be 
of  a warm  stimulating  character,  such  as 
Rhubarb  with  Ginger  or  Peppermint.  Tinc- 
ture of  Valerian  and  Aromatic  Spirits  of 
Ammonia,  are  good  nervous  stimulants,  and 
should  be  combined  with  the  tonics  admi- 
nistered. With  women  nervousness  is 
commonly  associated  with  hysteria ; it 
sometimes  attends  a weakened  state  of  the 
system  from  too  rapid  child-bearing,  and 
with  all  occasionally  merges  into  a state  of 
hopeless  Hypochondriasis  (which  see)  ; 
also  Neuralgia.,  Tic  Doloreux,  St.  Vitus's 
Dance,  Brow  Ague,  Sciatica,  all  of  which 
are  forms  of  Nervous  Disease. 

Nervines.  (Latin  nervinus,  from  nervus , 
a nerve) . Medicines  which  relieve  nervous 
disorders,  such  as  anti- spasmodic,  &c. ; they 
are  sometimes  called  Neurotics. 

Nervous  Quinsy  is  a name  sometimes 
applied  to  a form  of  Hysteria,  the  Globus 
Hystericus  of  Dr.  Darwin,  ana  some  other 
writers. 

Nettle.  This  is  a plant  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description ; it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Urticacece , ivhose  principal 
characteristic  is  the  acridity  of  their  limpid 
juice,  owing,  it  seems  likely,  to  the  presence 
of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  al- 
though some  say  it  is  free  formic  acid. 
The  commonest  species  of  the  tribe  with  us 


is  the  Great  Nettle  ( JJrtica  Dioica ) which 
overruns  all  waste  places,  and  is  a perfect 
pest  to  the  farmer,  invading  with  its  ivinged 
seeds  the  cultivated  grounds.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  its  useful  quali- 
ties do  not  more  than  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages  attending  its  prolific  growth  : 
from  time  immemorial  its  fibres  have  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  it  now  appears  to  be  coming  into  ex- 
tensive use  as  a material  for  paper ; its  root 
yields  a colouring'matter ; in  some  countries 
it  is  largely  cultivated  as  fodder  for  cattle ; 
the  seeds  serve  to  fatten  fowls,  and  are  said 
to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  horses  ; the 
young  shoots  in  spring  supply  a wholesome 
vegetable,  when  boiled  like  other  greens  ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  the  whole 
plant  has  been  considered  anti-asthmatic, 
aperient,  astringent,  emmemagogue,  ex- 
citant, and  lithontroptic.  A decoction  of  the 
leaves,  under  the  name  of  “Nettle  Tea,” 
has  been  a favourite  purifying  and  anti- 
scorbutic drink  among  country  people  from 
time  immemorial.  Culpepper  says  that  it 
“ killeth  worms  in  children,”  and  ascribes 
to  it  marvellous  efficacy,  in  a variety  of 
diseases ; but  it  has  nearly  dropped  out  of 
modem  practice  with  many  of  the  “ herbs” 
which  were  reckoned  “ medicinal  ” in  less 
enlightened  ages.  Still  the  old  woman’s 
nettle  tea  is  not  to  be  despised,  when  other 
and  better  remedies  cannot  be  readily  pro- 
cured. The  small  Nettle  {U.  urens),  often 
found  on  cultivated  grounds,  stings  more 
violently  than  the  large  one  ; and  the 
U.  pilulifera,  another  and  rarer  kind,  is  yet 
more  virulent  in  its  poison,  and  the  | fresh 
juice  of  the  Nettle  has  been  found  service- 
able in  internal  haemorrhage,  especially 
from  the  lungs  and  womb. 

Nettle  Hash  is  an  eruption  of  the  skin, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  sting  of 
Nettles,  consisting  of  solid’  eminences,  or 
wheals  of  an  oblong  shape  : it  is  character- 
ized by  a burning  and  tingling  sensation 
with  great  irritation,  heat,  and  itching.  It 
is  generally  thrown  out  by  some  particular 
kind  of  food  which  disagrees  with  the  sys- 
tem, such  as  crabs,  or  other  shell-fish,  or 
mackerel ; certain  vegetables  are  likely  to 
produce  it,  such  as  mushrooms,  cucumbers, 
bitter  almonds,  or  strawberries.  Copaiba, 
cubebs,  valerian,  or  the  fumes  of  turpen- 
tine inhaled  during  a house  painting,  are 
also  likely  to  occasion  Nettle  Rash. 

Of  this  disease  there  are  two  varieties, 
distinguished  as  the  acute  and  chronic 
the  first  runs  a short  and  rapid  course,  and 
is  attended  by  febrile  symptoms.  An  emetic 
should  be  first  administered  if  the  eruption 
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le  stomach;  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
dine  aperient — Senna  Mixture,  with  Salts, 

» perhaps  best,  and  this  repeated  until  the 
owels  arc  freely  moved;  if  the  febrile 
vmptoms  do  not  subside,  a mixture  corn- 
used  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  2 drachms ; 
Aquor  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia,  1 ounce ; 
nd  Camphor  Mixture,  5 ounces,  should  be 
;iven,  two  tablespoonsful  every  four  hours  ; 

, small  dose  of  Calomel  may  also  be  re- 
[uired.  In  the  chronic  form,  a simple  diet, 
ictive  exercise,  an  avoidance  of  any  articles 
if  diet  likely  to  excite  the  eruption ; keep- 
ng  the  bowels  regular,  by  gentle  aperients, 
ombined  with  anti-acids ; a 5-grain  lthu- 
>ard  pill  an  hour  before  dinner,  or  a small 
)iece  of  the  root  chewed  are  good  remedial 
neans;  the  tepid  bath  should  be  occa- 
lionally  used,  or  sponging,  to  keep  the  skin 
n a healthy  state  ; to  allay  the  irritations, 
lust  Starch-powder  over  the  irruptions; 
w use  a lotion  made  of  Rose  or  Elder  Flower 
Water  in  half  a pint  of  which  has  been  dis- 
solved, 1 drachm  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 
ind  half  a drachm  of  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Neuralgia  (Greek  neuron , a nerve,  and 
ilgos,  pain).  A painful  affection  of  the 
nerves  : when  it  occurs  in  those  of  the  face 
it  is  termed  face-ague , ox  tic-dolor eux ; when 
it  affects  the  great  nerve  of  the  leg,  it  is 
called  sciatica : other  parts,  such  as  the 
fingers,  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  &c.,  are 
also  liable  to  this  agonizing  pain,  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  wearing  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable ; the  exact  nature  of  it  is  not 
very  clear ; that  is  to  say,  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  for  although  its  immediate  seat  is  a 
nerve,  or  set  of  nerves,  yet  there  must  be 
some  originating  cause.  It  can  frequently 
be  traced  to  some  decay,  or  diseased  growth 
of  the  bone  about  tlioso  parts  through  which 
the  nerves  pass ; and  in  some  severe  cases 
it  has  been  found  to  depend  upon  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  foreign  bodies  acting  upon 
those  highly  sensitive  organs.  The  only 
symptom  of  Neuralgia  generally,  is  a violent 
darting  and  plunging  pain,  which  comes  on 
in  paroxysms ; except  in  very  severe  and 
protracted  cases,  there  is  no  outward  redness 
nor  swelling  to  mark  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
neither  is  there  usually  constitutional  de- 
rangement, other  than  that  which  may  be 
caused  by  want  of  rest,  and  the  extreme 
agony  of  the  suffering  while  it  lasts,  which 
may  be  from  one,  to  two  or  three  hours,  or 
even  more,  but  it  is  not  commonly  so  long. 
Tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  part  some- 
times occurs,  where  there  has  been  a frequent 
recurrence  and  long  continuance  of  the  pain, 
which  leaves  the  patient,  in  most  cases,  as 


turns  and  remissions,  and  absence  of  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  are  distinctive  marks 
of  the  disease.  Among  its  exciting  causes, 
we  may  mention  exposure  to  damp,  and 
cold,  especially  if  combined  with  malaria; 
and  to  these  influences  a person  with  a 
debilitated  constitution  will  be  more  subject 
than  another.  Anxiety  of  mind  will  some- 
times bring  it  on,  and  so  will  a disordered 
state  of  the  stomach,  more  particularly  a 
state  in  which  there  is  too  much  acid. 

As  for  treatment , that  of  course  must 
depend  upon  the  cause ; if  it  is  a decayed 
tooth,  which,  by  its  exposure  of  the  nerve 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  sets  up  this 
pain,  it  should  be  at  once  removed,  as  there 
will  be  little  peace  for  the  patient  until  it 
is  : if  co-existent  with  Neuralgia  there  is  a 
disordered  stomach,  suspicion  should  at 
once  point  thereto,  and  efforts  should  be 
made  to  correct  the  disorder  there.  If  the 
patient  is  living  in  a moist,  low  situation, 
he  should  at  once  be  removed  to  a higher 
level,  and  a dry  gravelly  soil.  Tonics,  such 
as  Quinine,  and  Iron,  should  be  given,  and 
a tolerably  generous  diet,  but  without  excess 
of  any  kind.  In  facial  Neuralgia,  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
have  been  found  serviceable ; and,  if  the 
course  of  the  nerve  which  appears  to  be  the 
seat  of  mischief,  can  be  traced,  a Bella- 
donna plaister,  or  a piece  of  rag  soaked 
in  Laudanum  and  laid  along  it,  will  some- 
times give  relief ; so  will  hot  fomentations 
of  poppies  and  camomiles,  or  bran  poultices 
sprinkled  with  turpentine.  In  very  severe 
cases  I of  a grain  of  Morphine  may  be  given 
to  deaden  the  nervous  sensibility,  and  induce 
sleep,  which  the  patient  is  often  deprived  of 
at  night,  the  pain  coming  on  as  soon  as  he 
gets  warm  in  bed.  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  re- 
medy for  obstinate  cases  of  Neuralgia,  was 
1 or”  2 drops  of  Croton  Oil,  mixed  with 
1 drachm  of  Compound  Coloeynth  Pill, 
divide  into  12.  "Weakly  persons,  however, 
must  not  venture  upon  taking  this  powerful 
remedy. 

An  application  of  Chloroform  on  lint  has 
sometimes  proved  very  effectual  in  relieving 
severe  Neuralgic  pains,  and  so  has  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  Lard  and  Veratrine,  in 
the  proportion  of  6 grains  to  the  ounce. 

A mixture  of  Chloroform  and  Aconite  has 
been  recommended  for  facial  Neuralgia,  the 
form  of  preparation  being  2 parts  of  Spirits 
of  Wine,  or  Eau  de  Cologne,  1 ofChloroiorm, 
and  1 of  Tincture  of  Aconite,  to  be  applied 
to  the  gums  of  the  side  affected,  by  means 
of  a finger  covered  with  a piece  of  lint,  or 
6oft  linen,  and  rubbed  along  them;  the 


danger  ol  dropping  any  into  me  mourn  oemg 
thus  avoided.  When  the  pain  is  connected 
with  some  organic  disease,  as  a decayed 
tooth,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
or  of  the  sockets,  or  superficial  necrosis  of 
the  bone,  substitute  Tincture  of  Iodine  for 
the  Spirit  in  the  above  formula.  We  would 
caution  our  readers  strongly  against  the 
careless  inhalation  of  Chloroform,  as  a 
remedy  for  Neuralgia,  which  appears  to  be 
growing  into  a general  practice  ; several 
deaths  have  resulted  from  it,  the  practice 
being  to  pour  a little  on  a pocket-handker- 
chief, without  much  regard  to  quantity, 
and  hold  it  to  the  mouth  until  the  required 
insensibility  is  produced.  This  remedy 
should  never  be  administered,  except  under 
the  supervision  of  the  medical  adviser. 

Persons  at  all  liable  to  this  painful  affec- 
tion should  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  wet  or  cold ; above  all, 
not  to  sit  in  draughts ; a very  slight  cause 
will  often  bring  it  on,  where  there  is  the 
least  tendency  to  it. 

One  severe  and  troublesome  form  of  Neu- 
ralgia is  Ear-ache  (which  see) ; it  often 
occurs  in  children  at  the  time  of  dentition  ; 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  an  in- 
flammatory character,  resulting  from  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  by  the  symptoms 
above  described : (for  treatment , see  Ear- 
ache.) 

Neurilemma,  the  sheath  of  a nerve; 
Neurology , the  doctrine  of  the  nerves ; Neu- 
rosis, nervous  diseases;  Neurotics , nervous 
medicines;  Neurotomy , dissection  of  the 
nerves.  These  are  all  terms  which  come 
from  the  same  Greek  root  neuron , a nerve. 

Neutralization.  A chemical  tei-m  ex- 
pressing the  effect  produced  when  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  are  combined,  in  such  propor- 
tions, that  the  former  loses  its  acid  proper- 
ties ; this  process  is  exemplified  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Liquor  of  Acetate  of 
Ammonia,  on  which  the  acetic  acid  is  neu- 
tralized by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  giving  off 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  effervescence,  which 
takes  place  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  sub- 
stances. Neutral  salts  are  those  in  which 
the  base  is  perfectly  saturated  with  the 
alkali,  so  that  they  possess  neither  an  acid 
nor  an  alkaline  property. 

Nicotine.  A peculiar  principle  obtained 
by  Vaucquelin  from  Tobacco  (which  see). 

Nictitatio  (Latin  nictito , to  wink). 
Twinkling  of  the  eyelids,  commonly  called 
Winking  (which  see). 

Night-Blindness.  This  is  a kind  of 
amaurosis  affecting  those  chiefly  whose  eyes 
are  much  tried  by  exposure  to  a strong  glare 
during  the  day;  as  might  be  expected,  it 


prevails  most  in  soutnem  climates,  rer- 
so'ns  affected  by  it  find  their  sight  com- 
pletely, or  partially,  fail  them  as  night 
approaches.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  con- 
genital, proceeding  from  a defect  in  the 
optic  nerve ; in  this  latter  case,  no  treat- 
ment can  be  of  service ; in  the  former,  pro- 
tecting the  eye  for  a time  from  the  action  of 
strong  light,  and  strengthening  the  system, 
if  it  be  weakly,  with  tonics,  good  diet,  and 
sea-bathing,  will  sometimes  effect  a cure. 
See  Amaurosis , Eye. 

Nightmare.  A sense  of  weight  and  op- 
pression at  the  chest,  felt  at  night,  and 
generally  preceded  by  a frightful  dream,  in 
which  the  sleeper  fancies  himself  on  the 
edge  of  a precipice,  or  struggling  for  his  life 
with  some  enemy  in  the  form  of  a fiend  or 
dreadful  beast,  from  which  he  makes  despe- 
rate but  fruitless  efforts  to  escape.  The 
cause  is,  generally,  indigestion ; it  may  be 
owing  to  distension  of  the  stomach  by  flatu- 
lency, or  lying  in  a cramped  and  uneasy 
position ; sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by 
great  mental  disquietude  or  irritation,  or 
over  fatigue.  The  best  remedies  are  avoid- 
ance of  late  and  solid  suppers,  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  and,  of  course,  any 
other  of  the  above-mentioned  exciting  causes. 

Nightshade.  A common  name  of  the 
plant  more  usually  described  in  medical 
works  under  the  name  of  Belladopna , 
(which  see) . 

Nigrities  (Latin  niger,  black) . A term 
applied  to  blackness  or  discoloration  of  a 
art,  thus  a caries  is  called  Nigrities  ostium, 
lackness  of  the  bone. 

Nipple.  The  prominent  part  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  areola  of  the  mamma,  or  Breast 
(which  see),  and  Papilla. 

Nirles.  A popular  name  for  a kind  of 
Herpes  (which  see),  and  Skin  Disease. 

Nitrate  (Latin  nitras).  A compound  of 
nitric  acid  with  any  salt  as  a basis.  Many  of 
the  Nitrates  are  valuable  as  remedial  agents : 
the  chief  of  them  are  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
commonly  called  Nitre  or  Saltpetre;  Nitrate 
of  Soda),  formerly  more  used  than  it  is  now, 
and  termed  Cubic,  or  Quadrangular  Nitre  ; 
Nitrate  of  Lime , formerly  called  Calcareous 
Nitre,  or,  when  ignited,  Baldwin’s  Phos- 
phorus; Nitrate  of  Ammonia,  formerly 
termed  Flaming  Nitre,  from  its  property  of 
exploding  at  a high  temperature ; Nitrate 
of  Magnesia , or  Magnesian  Nitre , combined 
with  the  former,  it  forms  a triple  salt  termed 
Ammoniaco — Magnesian  Nitrate  ; Nitrate 
of  Silver,  or  as  it  is  now  generally  called, 
Lunar  Caustic.  These  preparations  are 
more  fully  described  under  the  several  sub- 
stances which  form  their  bases. 


Nitre.  This,  or  Saltpetre , is  the  common 
name  of  the  Nitrate  of  Potash,  when  melted 
and  poured  into  moulds  it  is  termed  Sal- 
pr undia,  in  old  works  Crystal  DLineralj 
when  mixed  with  charcoal  and  burnt,  it 
leaves  a residuum  to  which  the  name  Clys- 
sus  of  Nitre  was  formerly  applied ; when 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phur in  a warm  mo  rtar,  it  forms  the  Fulmi- 
nating Powder;  combined  with  charcoal 
and  sulphur  it  is  Gunpowder ; or  with 
sulphur  and  fine  sawdust,  constitutes  the 
Powder  of  Fusion , of  old  chemical  writers. 

Nitric  Acid,  commonly  termed  Aqua- 
fortis, on  account  of  its  corrosive  qualities  ; 
it  consists  of  100  parts  of  nitrogen,  and  250 
of  oxygen,  by  volume,  or  40  of  the  former 
to  16  of  the  latter  by  weight.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  salts  of  this  acid 
under  the  name  Nitrate  (which  see),  also 
Acids.  Nitro- Muriatic  and  Nitrous  Acid, 
are  also  described  under  the  latter  head. 
Nitro- Leucine  Acid,  is  an  acid  formed  by 
treating  Leucine  with.  Nitric  acid, 
Nitro-saccharic  Acid  is  procured  from  the 
sugar  of  gelatine. 

Nitrogen  (Greek  nitron  nitre,  and  gen- 
nao,  to  produce) . This  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary  gases,  and  a large  constituent  of 
our  atmosphere,  of  which  it  forms  nearly 
four-fifths ; it  enters  into  numerous  chemi- 
cal combinations,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  nutrition  to  the  human  system ', 
its  existence  in  animal  matters  was,  until 
quite  recently,  thought  to  constitute  the 
great  point  of  difference  between  them  and 
the  products  of  vegetation  ; modern  science, 
however,  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pre- 
sent in  the  latter  substances,  although  in  a 
comparatively  small  amount ; and  yet  it 
appears  likely  that  animals  obtain  their 
nitrogen  chiefly  from  the  vegetables  on 
which  they  feed,  these  constituting  the 
medium  of  its  conveyance  from  the  in- 
organic to  the  higher  grades  of  the  organic 
kingdom.  Nitrogen  is  a gas  altogether 
destitute  of  colour,  taste,  or  smell.  In  a 
pure  state  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  com- 
bustion or  animal  respiration,  yet  it  cannot 
be  called  absolutely  poisonous ; it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  the  formation  of  mus- 
cular fibre.  O'f  vegetable  food,  the  greens 
containing  gluten,  have  most  of  it.  Che- 
mists sometimes  call  this  gas  Azote  (which 
see),  and  Gas. 

Noctambulatio  (Latin  nox  or  nodes, 
night,  and  ambulo,  to  walk).  A term  ap- 
plied to  sleep-walking.  See  Somnambulism. 

Nocturnal  Emissions.  These,  to  which 
young  men  are  sometimes  especially  liable, 
often  cause  more  alarm  than  there  really  is 


any  occasion  for:  they  are  mvoiuuuu  y mo- 
charges  of  the  seminal  fluid,  and  are  likely 
to  occur  when  the  organs  are  excited  by 
dreams,  or  imaginations  of  a certain  cha- 
racter. Unless  they  become  frequent  and 
profuse,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
them  with  the  morbid  feeling  of  anxiety 
which  they  commonly  occasion ; still  such 
discharges  should  be  attended  to  and 
checked  as  much  as  possible;  they,  gene- 
rally, indicate  a debilitated  system,  and  are 
in,  perhaps,  most  cases,  the  result  of  cri- 
minal self  indulgence  and  venereal  excesses, 
from  which  those,  thus  affected, . should 
rigorously  abstain.  A course  of  tonic  medi- 
cines should  be  taken,  nothing  is  so  good  as 
the  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  with  Quinine, 
about  1 grain  of  the  latter,  with  10  drops  of 
the  former,  in  a little  water,  three  times 
a-day.  Sea  bathing,  or  the  shower  bath, 
regular,  but  not  excessive  exercise,  a suffi- 
ciently nourishing,  but  not  a stimulating 
diet,  with  gentle  aperient  medicines,  if  re- 
quired (avoiding  Aloes),  are  the  proper 
remedial  measures. 

Persons  affected  in  this  way  often  get 
into  a painfully  nervous  state,  and,  conscious 
that  they  are  but  reaping  the  reward  of  bad 
practices,  are  ashamed  to  state  their  cases  to 
a respectable  medical  man,  and,  therefore, 
fly  to  advertising  quacks,  who  _ promise 
secrecy  and  a rapid  cure.  But  this  is  a great 
mistake ; there  can  be  no  rapid  cure  for  in- 
voluntary seminal  discharges,  except  it  be 
by  such  powerful  medicines,  as  will  do 
great  mischief  to  the  system  of  the  patient, 
and,  probably,  render  'his  organic  weakness 
permanent.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a tem- 
porary stoppage  of  the  discharge  even,  is 
not  accomplished  by  the  much  vaunted 
Balm  of  Syriacum,  and  other  nostrums,  so 
quickly  as  it  would  be  by  the  means  above 
recommended,  or  others  which  the  legiti- 
mate practitioner  might  deem  suitable  for 
the  peculiar  case,  and  no  after  ill  effects  are 
to  be  apprehended  from  such  treatment. 

Nodes  (Latin  nodus , a knot).  These 
are  enlargements  of  bones,  chiefly  those 
which  are  superficial  or  merely  covered 
with  skin,  such  as  the  jaw,  collar  bone,  or 
shin ; they  arise  from  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum,  and  have  generally  a syphilitic 
origin,  although  this  cannot  be  called  an 
absolute  rule,  as  they  have  sometimes  ex- 
isted where  there  could  have  been  no  such 
contamination  of  the  blood.  See  Bone , 
Exostosis. 

Noise  in  the  Ears.  This  may  proceed 
from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  nerves  sur- 
rounding the  carotid  artery  where  it  passes 
through  the  temporal  bone,  and  may  be  a 


symptom  of  general  nervous  excitability,  or 
of  fulness  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  head ; 
in  the  former  case  Leeching  or  Cupping  on 
the  temple,  with  general  depletive  measures 
should  be  resorted  to  ; in  the  latter,  tonics 
and  nervous  stimulants  will  have  to  be 
taken ; it  is  important  to  distinguish  the 
cause  of  these  noises,  as  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned  the  treatment  is  very  dissimilar. 

Noli  me  Tangeke  (Latin  for  Touch  me 
not).  A name  given  by  some  writers  to 
Lupus,  a skin  disease,  included  in  the 
seventh  genus  of  the  Turberculce  of  Bate- 
man ; termed  by  Sauvages  Cancer  lupus , 
and  by  other  French  writers  Dartre  rou- 
geante.  A common  name  for  it  is  Cor- 
roding Tetter.  See  Lupus. 

Noscomium  (Greek  noses'  a disease,  and 
komeo,  to  take  care  of).  A place  where  sick 
people  are  tended  and  cared  for ; an  hospital. 

Nose.  Bv  many  persons,  we  imagine, 
the  Nose  is  looked  upon  rather  as  an  orna- 
mental than  as  a useful  appendage  to  the 
face,  and  some  we  have  heard  complain  of 
it  as  a great  nuisance,  always  getting  in  the 
way,  being  injured,  and  requiring-the  con- 
stant use  of  pocket  handkerchiefs ; it  is, 
however,  an  organ  most  essential  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  whole  animal  economy ; 
one,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  important, 
of  the  “five  gateways  of  knowledge,”  as 
Dr.  'Wilson  has  poetically  termed  the  organs 
of  the  senses ; by  its  aid  we  are  enabled  at 
once  to  detect  the  approach  of  danger  in  its 
most  insidious  form,  that  of  gas  or  vapour 
mingled  with  the  air  we  breathe ; situ- 
ated as  it  is  immediately  above  the  mouth 
it  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  which 
enter  there,  and  warns  the  brain  or  the 
mind,  whichever  we  please  to  call  it,  of 
anything  deleterious  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  them.  By  the  Nose,  too,  we 
are  made  conscious  of  the  presence  or 
approach  of  danger  in  the  shape  of  fire, 
and  in  some  conditions  of  life,  in  which 
the  sense  has  to  be  especially  cultivated,  it 
proves  the  most  unerring  guide,  and  the 
greatest  safeguard  of  any  of  the  senses. 
Then  who  shall  say  that  it  does  not  minister 
largely  to  our  pleasure,  both  animal  and 
intellectual.  By  means  of  it  wo  anticipate 
and  so  double  the  enjoyments  of  appetite, 
and  without  it  all  the  delightful  vegetable 
perfumes,  odours  which  God  has  caused  to 
emanate  from  the  flowers,  and  which  the 
art  of  man  has  simulated,  would  be  inap- 
preciable, and,  therefore,  useless.  With 
the  lower  animals  this  organ  is  all-impor- 
tant ; it  guides  them  in  the  selection  of 
food  and  drink,  enables  them  to  distinguish 
what  is  noxious  from  what  is  wholesome ; 


by  its  gratification  renders  food  more  wel- 
come ; and  in  many  cases  enables  them  to 
find  out  it,  and  their  companions,  where 
the  eye  and  the  ear  would  be  of  no  avail. 
“Sofar,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “ as  the  nostril  is 
a utilitarian  organ  to  man,  its  services  may 
be  described  in  a few  words.  I have  not 
seen  it  anywhere  laid  down  as  a general 
rule,  but  I believe  it  might  be  affirmed 
that  we  are  intended  to  be  impressed  only 
sparingly  and  transiently  by  odours.  There 
is  a provision  for  this  in  the  fact  that  all 
odours  are  vapours,  or  gases,  or  otherwise 
volatile  substances,  so  that  they  but  touch 
the  inside  of  the  nostril,  and  then  pass 
away. 

“In  conformity  with  the  fleeting  character 
of  odorous  bodieSj  it  is  a law  in  reference  to 
ourselves — to  which,  as  far  as  I know,  there 
is  no  exception — that  there  is  not  any  sub- 
stance having  a powerful  smell,  of  which  it 
is  safe  to  take  much  internally.  The  most 
familiar  poisonous  vegetables,  such  as  the 
poppy,  hemlock,  henbane,  monks’-hood, 
and  the  plants  containing  prussic  acid,  have 
all  a strong  and  peculiar  smell ; nitric, 
muriatic,  acetic,  and  other  corrosive  acids, 
have  characteristic  potent  odours,  and  are 
all  poisons.  Even  bodies  with  agreeable 
odours,  like  oil  of  roses,  or  cinnamon,  or 
lavender,  are  wholesome  only  in  very  small 
quantities ; and  where  the  odour  is  repulsive, 
only  in  the  smallest  quantities.  From  all 
this,  we  may  learn  that  so  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  the  nostril  should  be  but  spar- 
ingly  gratified  with  pleasing  odours,  or  dis- 
tressed by  ungrateful  ones.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  in  sick  rooms  than 
dealing  largely  in  aromatic  vinegar,  eau-de- 
Cologne,  lavender  water,  and  other  per- 
fumes. This  hiding  of  one  odour  by  another, 
is  like  trying  to  take  away  the  taste  of  bitter 
aloes  by  that  of  Epsom  salts.  Physical 
comfort  is  best  secured  by  rarely  permitting 
an  infraction  of  the  rule,  that  the  condition 
of  health  is  no  odour  at  all. 

“ Turning  from  this  lowest  and  least  at- 
tractive aspect  of  the  sense  of  smell,  to  one 
which  acquires  a higher  importance  from 
the  moral  considerations  which  in  some 
respects  it  involves,  it  is  of  interest  to  notice 
how  much  longer  we  tolerate  a forbidding 
odour,  than  we  relish  a grateful  one.  Per- 
fumes quickly  pall  upon  us,  and  we  loathe 
the  concentrated  essence  of  even  the  sweetest 
flowers.  But,  in  their  daily  callings,  men 
submit  without  a murmur  to  the  most  re- 
pulsive effluvia,  and  work  even  cheerfully 
amidst  noisome  gases.  In  the  one  case,  we 
seek  pleasure,  and  are  disappointed  because 
the  nerves  of  smell,  dulled  by  the  first  im- 


pression  upon  them,  cannot  with  equal  sen- 
sitiveness respond  to  a second ; in  the  other, 
for  the  same  reason,  we  can  suffer  without 
discomfort  the  diminished  sharpness  of  the 
irritation,  whose  sharpest  provocations  are 
its  first.  There  is  thus  a physical  reason 
why  we  should  tire  of  a smell  once  pleasant, 
and  grow  indifferent  to  a smell  now  un- 
welcome. There  is  a moral  reason  also; 
for,  in  the  one  case,  we  think  of  pleasure, 
in  the  other  of  duty.  The  palling  perfume 
tells  us  that  but  little  of  our  lives  may  be 
spent  in  merely  pleasing  our  senses ; the 
tolerated  infection  bids  us  sit  by  the  sick 
man’s  side,  and  set  the  preciousness  of  his 
life  over  against  the  little  discomfort  to  our- 
selves ; and  so  it  is,  that  while  the  listless 
voluptuary  flings  away  the  rose,  which  has 
become  scentless  to  him,  the  metal-worker 
labours  heartily  among  the  vapours  from 
his  crucibles  and  refining  vessels ; and  the 
bleacher  inhales,  without  a murmur,  the 
fumes  of  his  chlorine ; while,  most  tried  of 
all,  the  busy  anatomist  asks  no  one  for  pity, 
but  forgets  the  noisome  odours  about  him, 
in  delight  at  the  exquisite  structures  which 
he  is  tracing ; and  the  heroic  physician 
thinks  only  of  the  lives  he  can  save.”  Thus 
much  have  we  thought  it  desirable  to  adduce 
in  relation  to  the  sense  of  smell  itself : let 
us  now  return  to  the  organ  of  this  sense, 
and  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
point  out  its  peculiarities  of  structure. 

The  framework  of  the  Nose,  or  that  part 
which  can  be  seen  externally,  is  made  up 


expanse  of  the  nostrils.  In  the  following 
cut  we  have  a representation  of  the  outer 
part  of  this  organ,  as  viewed  from  the  side : 
1,  is  the  nasal  bone ; 2,  the  nasal  process  of 
the  upper  maxillary  bone ; 3,  the  cartilage 
of  the  septum  ; 4,  the  lateral,  or  side  carti- 
lage ; 5,  o,  the  alar  cartilage ; 6,  inner  por- 
tion of  the  same  ; 7,  sesamoid  cartilages ; 
8,  areolar  tissue  of  the  ala ; 9,  aperture  of 
the  nostrils.  In  the  next  cut,  we  have  re- 
presented a section  of  the  nose,  showing  the 
internal  parts:  1,  is  the  division  between 
the  two  nostrils,  called  the  septum ; the 
outer,  or  soft  moveable  parts,  arc  termed 
alee , or  wings.  The  nasal  cavities  are  two 


irregular  spaces,  extending  from  the  nostrils, 
sometimes  called  the  anterior  narcs,  to  the 
pharynx  (2),  where  the  posterior  narcs  are 
situated.  Each  of  these  narcs  consists  of 
a passage,  separated  from  the  mouth  by  the 
bony  palate  (3),  and  the  ascending  stages, 
into  which  they  are  arbitrarily  divided,  are 
called  the  inferior , middle , and  superior 
meatus.  Opening  into  these  passages  are 
the  bony  cavities  called  the  (ethmoid  and 
sphenoid  cells,  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the 
antrum,  all  of  which,  with  the  whole  interior 
of  the  nostrils,  are  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  soft  and  moist,  like  that  of 
the  mouth.  Over  this  membrane  arc  dis- 
tributed the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  (4),  whose  large  stems  or  trunks, 
several  for  each  nostril,  pass  upwards 
through  apertures  provided  for  them  in  the 
roof  of  the  arched  cavity,  and  terminate  in 
the  brain. 

We  have  thus,  as  it  were,  a leafless  nerve 
tree,  whose  roots  arc  in  the  brain,  and  whose 
boughs,  branches,  and  twigs,  spread  over 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  Ivostril  (5). 
This  nerve  is  termed  the  olfactory ; when 
we  wish  to  smell  anything, — for  example,  a 


flower,— we  close  our  lips,  and  draw  in  our 
breath,  and  the  air  which  is  thus  made  to 
enter  the  Nose,  carries  with  it  the  odorous 
matter,  and  brings  it  in  contact  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  nerve  of  smell.  Every 
inspiration  of  air,  whether  the  mouth  is 
closed  or  not,  causes  any  odorous  substance 
present  in  that  air,  to  touch  the  expanded 
filaments  of  the  nerve.  In  virtue  of  this 
contact  or  touching  of  the  nerve,  and  the 
volatile  scent,  the  mind  becomes  conscious 
of  odours,  though  how  it  does  so,  we  know 
as  little,  as  how  the  mind  sees  or  hears; 
we  are  quite  certain,  however,  that  if  the 
olfactory  nerve  be  destroyed,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  lost,  and  that  the  nerve  is  largest  in 
those  quadrupeds  and  birds  whose  sense  of 
smell  is  most  acute. 

Besides  this  nerve  proper  of  smell,  as  the 
olfactory  may  be  ’called,  there  is  another 
known  to  anatomists  as  “the  fifth,”  which 
belongs  to  the  sympathetic  system,  whose 
minute  branches  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
nostrils,  and  spread  inward  a considerable 
distance.  It  is  on  this  nerve  that  pungent 
vapours,  such  as  those  of  Smelling  Salts, 
Aromatic  Yinegar,  and  the  like,  make  those 
sharp  impressions  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

Unless  the  brain  and  olfactory  nerve  be 
in  a healthy  condition,  the  sense  of  smell 
will  be  lost  or  impaired  ; and  any  influence 
which  lessens  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
fibre,  thickens  the  membrane  or  renders  it 
dry,  impairs  and  lessens  this  sense ; inflam- 
matory action,  caused  by  cold,  does  this ; so 
does  the  constant  irritation  caused  by  snuff 
or  other  pungent  substance  too  frequently 
lied ; this  also  obstructs  the  air  passages 
ence  snuff-takers  open  the  mouth  when 
they  breathe.  Owing  to  its  prominence,  the 
Nose  is  liable  to  many  inj  uries ; fracture  of  the 
bones  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  considerable  loss  of  blood  ; 
these  may  be  easily  known  by  the  mobility 
of  the  parts,  and  it  is  not  generally  difficult 
to  rectify  the  mischief : if  a smooth  quill  be 
passed  up  the  nostril,  or  a small  piece  of 
wood  covered  with  lint,  to  act  as  a support 
on  the  inner  side,  the  fractured  parts  may 
be  restored  to  their  proper  shnpe  with  the 
fingers,  and  a few  strips  of  strapping- 
plalster  will  keep  them  so : they  should  be 
kept  covered  for  some  days  with  lint  dipped 
in  cold'  water  to  prevent  inflammation, 
which  so  near  the  brain  might  be  very 
serious. 

Sometimes  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pieces 
of  tobacco  pipe,  &c.,  get  pushed  up  the  Nose 
by  children;  if  it  is  a bean,  or  anything 
which  swells  by  absorption  of  moisture,  the 


extraction  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty. 
This  should  not  be  attempted  by  other  than 
a professed  surgeon ; yet  if  the  assistance 
of  such  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  the 
effort  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  flat  end 
of  a probe  or  a silver  bodkin,  bent  in  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  end,  and  the 
instrument  then  introduced  and  passed 
beyond  the  object,  so  as  so  draw  it  out  as 
with  a hook,  when  the  foreign  body  has 
not  penetrated  far ; if  the  opposite  nostril  is 
closed,  and  the  child  is  made  to  blow  the 
Nose  violently,  it  may  sometimes  be  driven 
out. 

When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Nose  is 
inflamed  and  ulcerated,  a solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Soda  in  Warm  Water  thrown  up 
by  a syringe  will  be  of  service ; if  the  pu- 
rulent discharge  be  offensive,  a few  drops  of 
the  solution  of  Chloride  of  Soda  or  Lime 
should  be  added  to  this.  For  treatment  of 
Polypus  of  the  Nose  (s eePolypus) ; for  par- 
tial or  total  loss  of  the  organ,  which  is  some- 
times a consequence  of  venereal  taint  (see 
Syphilis),  It  would  be  useless  here  to  de- 
scribe the  operation  of  restoring  a Nose  lost 
by  decay  of  the  bone  and  tissues,  or  through 
accident,  because  it  is  a nice  and  difficult 
act  of  surgical  skill,  which  no  non-pro- 
fessional person  could  attempt ; it  has  been 
done  in  several  instances  with  tolerable 
success. 

Of  Bleeding  at  the  Nose  we  have  already 
spoken  at  page  103,  vol.  I.  On  the  size  and 
form  of  this  organ  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
beauty  and  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  as  an  indication  of  character,  we  need 
not  here  dwell. 

Nosology  (Greek  nosos,  a disease,  and 
logos , a description).  An  arrangement  of 
diseases  according  to  their  genera  and  spe- 
cies ; or,  in  other  words,  the  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  : this  has  been  at- 
tempted from  the  earliest  periods  of  medical 
inquiry,  and  various  systems  have  been  for 
a time  followed.  Sauvages,  however,  was 
the  first  who  made  what  could  be  really 
called  a scientific  arrangement ; taking  the 
most  prominent  symptoms  as  his  guide,  he 
divided  them  into  ten  great  classes,  with 
the  names  of  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
trouble  our  readers  ; under  the  classes  were 
arranged  various  orders.  This  method  was 
followed  by  Linmeus  and  others  with  some 
variations ; but  their  systems  were  all  su- 
perseded by  that  of  Dr.  Cullen,  which 
was  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and 
which  exercised  a.  great  influence  over 
modern  pathology,  or  the  treatment  oi 
disease.  It  would  answer  no  good  end,  to 
enter  into  an  explanation  of  Cullen’s  ar- 


rangement,  nor  of  that  of  Dr.  Mason  Good, 
and  other  nosologists ; suffice  it  that  they 
are  all  more  or  less  artificial,  and  frequently 
bring  together  diseases  of  a very  dissimilar 
character,  and  have  done  some  mischief 
by  leading  to  the  impression  that  diseases 
have  as  distinct  a character,  as  the  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  can  be  as  easily 
defined,  while,  as  every  medical  practitioner 
knows,  that  this,  except  in  some  few  in- 
stances, is  not  the  case. 

Nostalgia.  (Greek  nostos , a return,  and 
algos , pain).  A vehement  desire  to  return 
to  one’s  own  country.  See  Home  Sickness. 

Nostrum  (Latin  for  our  own)..  A term 
applied  to  Quack  Medicines  (which  see). 
The  preparation  of  Nostrums  of  marvellous 
efficacy,  as  asserted  by  their  proprietors  and 
vendors,  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  has  been 
a profitable  trade  from  a very  early  period 
of  time,  and  we  do  not  find  that,  in  this  so 
called  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  it 
flourishes  less  than  it  did  in  the  dark  ages, 
when  travelling  mountebanks  exhibited 
their  phials  of  elixir,  and  boxes  pf  panacea, 
and  amused  and  astonished  gaping  crowds, 
with  lying  tales  of  their  wondrous  virtues. 
Morrison,  Holloway,  and  Company,  still 
find  that  it  is  a thriving  and  profitable 
calling  to  delude  the  public,  and  they  can 
do  so  now  with  a show  of  authority,  having 
the  sanction  of  a government  stamp,  and 
“ the  Queen’s  letters  patent.”  One  of  the 
above  association  of  nostrum  vendors  ex- 
pends, we  are  told,  £30,000  per  annum  in 
advertising ; what  must  we  think  of  the 
state  of  public  intelligence  which  enables 
him  to  do  this  and  reap,  as  he  no  doubt  does, 
or  he  would  not  continue  the  practice,  a 
handsome  profit.  By  analysation,  or  other- 
wise, the  composition  of  most  of  the  fa- 
vorite Nostrums  of  the  day  has  been  dis- 
covered : it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  give  anything  like  a complete  list  of 
these,  so  numerous  are  they,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  them : — 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  all  the 
Patent  Pills  are  those  which  go  by  the 
names  of  Antibilious,  Aperient,  and  Liver 
Pills.  These  consist,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, of 'nearly  the  same  ingredients  : in 
fact  Aloes  is  the  great  basis  of  them  all ; 
and  to  this  is  conjoined  Gamboge,  Jalap, 
Extract  of  Colocynth,  Soap,  and,  sometimes, 
a volatile  oil,  as  Oil  of  Aniseed,  Oil  of  Pep- 
permint, Oil  of  Caraway,  or  Oil  of  Cloves. 
They  are  therefore  almost  identical  in  their 
composition  with  the  common  Aperient 
Pills,  which  are  dispensed  at  the  public 
hospitals,  and  sold  at  a cheap  rate  by  every 
druggist  in  the  kingdom. 
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To.  take  these  in  their  alphabetical  oraer 
they  will  stand  thus  : — 

1.  Ali  Ahmed’s  Antibilious  Pill,  which 
is  styled  one  of  the  Treasures  of  the 
Desert.  These  pills  are  highly  silvered,  to 
set  them  off;  there  are  twenty  in  a box  for 
\s.  \\d. ; and,  as  usual,  they  are  accom- 
panied with  a long  list  of  testimonials. 
These  Pills  consist  almost  entirely  of  Aloes 
and  Soap ; indeed,  a pennyworth  of  Pill- 
Cochioo,  as  it  is  termed,  will  make  about  two 
boxes  of  them. 

2.  Anderson’ s Pills  are  composed  of 
Barbadoes  Aloes,  Jalap,  and  Oil  of  Am- 
seed  • 

3.  I)r.  Baillie’s  Pills  consist  of  Extract 
of  Colocynth,  Extract  of  Aloes,  Castile 
Soap,  and  a little  Oil  of  Cloves. 

4.  Barclay’s  Antibilious  Fills  consist 
of  Extract  of  Colocynth,  Jalap,  Soap, 
Resin  of  Guaiacum,  Tartar-Emetic,  and 
Oil  of  Caraway. 

5.  Cockle's  Antibilious  Pills,  and  Family 
Aperient  Pills,  consist  chiefly  of  Aloes, 
Scammony,  Jalap,  and  Gamboge,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  Camomile.  . 

6.  Dixon’s  Pills  consist,  according  to 
Dr.  Paris,  of  Aloes,  Scammony,  Rhubarb, 
and  Tartar-Emetic. 

7.  Dr.  FothergilVs  Pills , consist  of 
Aloes,  Scammony,  Extract  of  Colocynth, 
and  Tartar-Emetic. 

8.  Holloway's  Pills,  which  are  vaunted 
as  a remedy  for  all  diseases,  consist  of  Aloes, 
and  a vegetable  matter  like  Scammony,  or 
Jalap,  and  Soap. 

9.  Hooper's  Pills,  of  Aloes,  Canella, 
Green  Vitriol,  Myrrh,  and  Ivory  Black. 

10.  Kaye's  Worsdell’s  Vegetable  Re- 
storative Pills  are  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  Gamboge  and  Aloes. 

11.  Lee’s  Antibilious  Pills,  of  Aloes, 
Scammony,  Gamboge,  Jalap,  Calomel,  Soap, 
and  Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

12.  Low  den’s  Bilious  and  Liver  Pills 
consist  of  Aloes  and  Colocynth. 

13.  Morison’s  Vegetable  Pills.- — These 
are  said  by  the  vendor  to  be  particu- 
larised for  every  complaint,  and  to  be  suit- 
able to  all  classes  of  persons,  even  to  the 
infant  at  the  breast.  The  pills  marked 
No.  1,  consist  of  equal  parts  of  Aloes  anc 
Cream  of  Tartar.  Those  marked  No.  2 
are  composed  of  Gamboge,  Aloes,  Colocynth. 
Cream  of  Tartar,  and  a vegetable  mattei 
like  Horehound. 

14.  Parr’s  Life  Pills,  which  are  sold  a: 
the  true  medicine  that  enabled  Old  Tar 
to  reach  his  great  age,  consist  of  Aloes  anc 
a vegetable  extract  like  Colocynth. 

15.  Peter’s  Antibilious  Pills  are  com 
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posed  of  Aloes,  Jalap,  Gamboge,  Scam- 
mony  and  Calomel. 

1<5:  Dr.  Scott’s  Bilious  and  Liver  Pills , 
of  Aloes,  Rhubarb,  Jalap,  and  Peppermint. 

A glance  at  the  preceding  formulae  will 
show  that  the  great  basis  of  all  these 
Aperient  Pills  is  a common  and  cheap 
cathartic  substance,  which  is  usually  called 
Bitter  Aloes.  To  this  is  conjoined  Soap, 
Scammony,  Jalap,  Colocynth,  and  frequently 
Gamboge.  Of  all  these  subtances  the  last 
is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  ; in  fact,  it  is 
ranked  by  toxicologists  among  the  acrid 
poisons.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Gamboge 
has  been  selected  by  quacks  as  a constituent 
of  Aperient  or  Antibuious  Pills,  because  of 
its  great  activity  as  a purging  agent ; and 
from  the  circumstance  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  derangements  of  the  system, 
are  occasioned  by  errors  in  diet  and  by  irre- 
gularities in  the  action  of  the  bowels,  the 
operation  of  such  a cathartic,  provided  it 
is  not  too  energetic,  is  likely  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  and  so  to  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  Nostrum. 

A second  class  of  pills  to  which  we  might 
refer,  are  those  called  Stomachic , Dinner , 
Digestive , and  Tonic  Pills.  These  are 
composed  of  Aloes,  with  Ginger,  Rhubarb, 
Cayenne,  Ipecacuanha,  and  a Volatile  Oil, 
as  of  Camomile,  Cloves,  or  Peppermint. 
The  following  are  the  most  notorious 

1.  Backer’s  Tonic  Pills  consist  of  an 
Alkaline  Extract  of  Black  Hellebore,  with 
Myrrh,  and  Powder  of  Holy  Thistle. 

2.  Dr.  Baillie’s  Dinner  Pills , of  Aloes, 
Ginger,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Syrup. 

3.  Bath  Digestive  Pills , of  Rhubarb, 
Ipecacuanha,  Cayenne  Pepper,  Ginger, 
Gamboge,  and  Soap. 

4.  Moseley's  Pills , of  Rhubarb,  Ginger, 
and  Syrup. 

5.  Norton’s  Camomile  Pills,  which  are 
vaunted  as  the  most  certain  preserver  of 
of  health,  the  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  the 
sweetener  of  the  whole  system,  consist  of 
Aloes,  and  Extract  of  Camomile,  with  a 
little  Oil  of  Camomile. 

6.  Spcediman’s  Pills,  of  Rhubarb,  Aloes, 
Myrrh,  and  Extract  of  Camomile,  with  a 
little  Oil  of  Camomile. 

7.  Starkey’s  and  Matthew's  Pills,  of  Black 
Hellebore,  Liquorice,  Turmeric,  Opium, 
Castile  Soap,  and  Syrup  of  Saffron. 

8.  Lady  Webster,  Lady  Hesketh,  and 
Lady  Crespigny’s  Dinner  Pills,  are  com- 
posed of  Aloes,  Mastic,  Red  Rose  Leaves, 
and  Syrup  of  Wormwood. 

9.  Page  Woodcock’ s Wind  Pills,  of  Aloes, 
Ginger,  Cloves,  and  Peppermint. 

A third  class  of  Quack  Pills  is  the  Penal 


and  Gravel  Pills.  These  consist  of  Soap 
and  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Two  of  these  are 
notorious  at  the  present  time,  viz. : — Bed- 
doe’s  Pills  for  Gravel , and  Dr.  De  Poos' 
Compound  Penal  Pills.  Both  of  them  owe 
what  little  activity  they  possess  to  the  Alkali 
of  the  Soap  and  Soda. 

The  Patent  Cough  Pills  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Ipecacuanha,  with  Gum  Ammo- 
niacum,  and  Gum  Benzoin.  AH  Ahmed's 
cqntains  the  former,  and  Lowden’s  tho 
latter. 

Dr.  Wardleicorth’ s Pills  for  the  Cure  of 
Piles , consist  of  31  grains  of  Pitch. 

Lastly,  there  are  Pills,  which  have  been 
advertised  very  extensively  of  late,  in  the 
form  of  an  appeal  to  nervous  sufferers  from 
a retired  clergyman,  who  undertakes  to 
send  the  recipe  for  making  the  Pills  on  his 
receiving  a postage-stamp.  The  recipe  or 
prescription,  is  as  follows : Alcoholic  Extract 
of  Ignatius  Amara,  thirty  grains ; powdered 
Gum  Arabic,  ten  grains — make  into  forty 
Pills.  This  is  usually  accompanied  with  a 
sincere  and  earnest  hope  that,  under  Divine 
Providence,  it  will  be  found  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  It  commonly  happens  that 
no  one  can  make  up  the  Pills  but  the  dis- 
penser to  the  retired  clergyman  (the  Rev. 
E.  Douglass),  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
another  communication,  together  with 
2s.  6 d.  in  postage  stamps,  for  a supply  of 
the  Pills.  These  Pills  have  been  examined 
on  several  occasions,  and  found  to  contain 
no  particle  of  the  active  principle  of  the 
Ignatia  Amara — indeed,  20  grains  of  the  Pills 
yielded  to  Alcohol  only  3-tenths  of  a grain 
of  a sweetish  matter,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  Sugar ; there  hasbeenno  trace  of  Strychnia 
or  Brucia  present  in  it.  The  real  consti- 
tuents of  20  grains  of  the  Pills  are — Gum 
8 grains,  Starch  11,  with  about  1 grain  of 
a greenish  matter,  which  is  wholly  inert. 
It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  Reverend 
Edward  Douglass  is  cautious  enough  to  send 
such  arv  inert  preparation ; for  if  the  Pills 
containing  the  real  Ignatia  Amara  were 
taken  with  any  degree  of  indiscretion,  it  is 
very  probable  that  death  would  be  the 
result. 

Noxious  Gases.  Of  these*  Carbonic 
Acid,  Nitrogen  or  Azote,  and  Hydrogen,  are 
the  forms  which  most  frequently  come  in 
contact  with  the  human  lungs,  and  cause 
suffocation  : the  first  of  these  is  produced  by 
the  act  of  fermentation  in  breweries,  slaking 
lime,  or  burning  charcoal;  it  also  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  four  air  at  the  bottom 
of  wells,  and  in  the  recesses  of’  cellars  and 
caves  long  unopened,  as  well  as  the  “ choko 
damp”  of  mines,  by  which  so  much  mis- 


chief  is  frequently  caused.  Before  descend- 
ing into  such  places  a lighted  candle  should 
always  be  lowered  to  test  the  purity  of  the 
air;  it  will  be  immediately  extinguished  it 
there  is  an  excess  of  Carbonic  Acid  (which 

see).  . r . „ 

Noxious  Gases,  or  vapours,  of  various 
kinds,  are  constantly  arising  from  ill  venti- 
lated drains,  cesspools,  and  other  places, 
where  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matters 
are  allowed  to  collect  and  _ remain  . they 

constitute  the  miasma  which  arises  from 
marshes  and  other  moist  lauds;  and,  to 
inhale  them  is  at  all  times  prejudicial  to 
health.  See  Air,  Atmosphere,  l cntila- 

tion . . , 

Numbness.  Insensibility  ol  touch  or 
general  feeling:  this  is  symptomatic  of 
several  diseased,  or  injured  states  of  the 
body  or  its  members  ; with  a weak  and  de- 
fective circulation  there  is  often  partial 
Numbness  of  the  extremities,  and  m many 
of  them  it  might  be  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure.  Excessive  cold  causes  it, 
and  so  aoes  gangrene  or  mortification, 
paralysis,  and  sometimes  spinal  complaints. 
Friction  is  the  best  thing  to  restore  a 
numbed  part  to  vivacity ; the  application  of 
heat  in  such  a case  will  often  prove  mis- 
chievous, and  especially  when  it  arises  from 
Cold  or  Frost  (which  see). 

Nummulary.  (Latin  nummus,  money). 
A term  applied  to  the  sputa  in  phthisis, 
when  they  flatten  at  the  bottom  of  the  v essel 
like  pieces  of  money.  _ 

Nurse,  Nursing.  As  in  a book  like  the 
present  this  is  a subject  of  very  considerable 
importance,  we  shall  devote  some  little 
space  to  it,  although  we  have  elsewhere 
under  several  heads,  already  incidentally 
alluded  to  it.  The  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Wet  Nursing,  we  have  already 
said  enough  of  under  the  head  of  Infants , 
let  us  therefore  now  direct  our  attention 
especially  to  Nurses  for  the  Sick,  and  F ter- 
ser)/ Maids  for  children.  With  such  of  the 
former  as  perfectly  understand  their  busi- 
ness, and  are  conscientious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  which  they  undertake, 
it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  meet , and 
we  shall  hardly  overrate  the  importance  of 
obtaining  such,  when  wc  consider  how 
much  the  success  of  the  best  directed  medi- 
cal treatment  depends  upon  its  being  faith- 
fully carried  out,  and  aided  by  good  and 
judicious  Nursing.  As  a general  rule,  we 
should  say  that  a Nurse  for  the  sick  should 
not  be  younger  than  30,  nor  older  than 
50 ; her  health  and  temper  should  both  be 
good,  and  if  she  have  children,  they  should 
be  of  sufficient  age  to  require  no  great 


amount  of  personal  care  and  superin- 
tendence : if  her  mind  is  much  distracted, 
and  her  time  occupied  with  home  duties  and 
anxieties,  she  is  not  likely  to  devote  either 
the  one  or  the  other  to  her  patients  as  she 
ought  to.  A single  woman  who  is  content 
to  remain  so,  and  has  strong  benevolent 

instincts,  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  office  , 

or  a widow  who  has  known  and  felt  what 
trouble  and  suffering  is,  having  passed 
through  chastening  trials  and  afflictions,  is 
perhaps  better  still.  She  should  be  cheer- 
ful  in  her  mind,  and  gentle  in  her  manners , 
anyone  who  has  been  upon  a sick  bed,  or 
has  closely  watched  the  psychology  of  di&* 
ease,  knows  what  a good  effect  cheerfulness 
and  gentleness  have  upon  patients,  whose 
bodily  pains  require  alleviation.  Never 
choose  a loud-speaking,  dictatorial  woman 
for  a nurse;  never  a prodigiously  busy, 
bustling,  and  talkative  one;  the  woman 
who  cannot  do  without  an  occasional  glass 
of  gin  because  6he  has  the  rheumntiz, 
and  who  likes  things  hot  and  strong,  will 
never  manage  matters  satisfactorily  111  the 
sick  room ; nor  will  the  fat  and  lazy  one, 
who  always  falls  asleep  as  soon  as  she  sits 
down,  and  has  an  insuperable  objection  to 
o-etting  out  of  bed  in  the  night.  Always 
distrust  and  shun  one  who  professes  an 
intense  affection  for  the  patient,  talks 
about  the  sacrifices  made  foT  his  or  her 
comfort,  and  of  the  great  satisfaction  she  has 
given  wherever  she  has  been  a-nussmg 
before ; who  flatters  and  fawns  and  curries 
favour  by  the  most  abject  means;  such  a 
woman  as  that  is  not  to  be  trusted  about  the 
bed  of  a suffering  friend  or  relative;  and, 
indeed,  one  is  puzzled  to  know  who  is  the 
model  of  a perfect  Nurse ; we  have  seen, 
but  very  seldom  a person,  whose  services 
were  to  be  obtained  for  money,  who  at  all 
approached  near  to  it.  A motherly,  w arm- 
hearted,  gentle,  Christian  woman,  will  do 
more  good  in  the  sick  room  than  all  the 
doctors  in  the  world ; the  true  “ Sister  of 
Charity”  of  the  Nightingale  stamp,  is  what  is 
wanted;  but  failing,  as  we  commonly  do 
fail,  in  obtaining  such,  we  must  take  the 
best  we 'can  get;  and,  overlooking  many 
faults  and  shortcomings,  do  all  that  we  can 
for  our  beloved  patients  ourselves,,  and  be 
thankful  if  we  get  a nurse  at  all  in  times 
of  sickness  and  emergency.  AN  e should  re- 
member that  the  women  who  generally  go 
out  Nursing  arc  not  trained  m the  best  of 
schools  for  the  work  which  they  have  to  do ; 
that  they  must  often  have  tempers  soured  by 
domestic  afflictions,  such  as  poverty,  want, 
the  brutality  of  a drunken  husband,  the  un- 
dutiful  treatment  of  ill-instructed  children ; 


or  else  they  are  those  with  crushed  hopes 
and  blighted  affections,  whose  mature  life 
has  not  realized  the  bright  anticipations  of 
childhood,  and  who  take  to  Nursing  as  a 
means  of  subsistance.  After  all  there  is  no 
Nurse  like  the  affectionate  friend  or  relative; 
one  touch  of  the  loved  one’s  hand,  one  tone 
of  her  voice,  one  pitying  glance  of  her  eye, 
how  it  soothes  the  irritable  mind,  and  makes 
the  anguish  of  the  body  endurable.  -Not 
always,  however,  can  the  loving  and  sympa- 
thizing attendant  at  the  sick  bed  be  had, 
and  then  the  services  of  a hired  Nurse  are 
indispensable.  To  the  qualifications  already 
hinted  at,  we  may  add  that  she  should  be  a 
woman  of  some  education,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  able  to  read  the  written  direc- 
tions on  the  medicine  bottles,  or,  otherwise 
serious  mistakes  may  occur ; she  should  be  a 
light  sleeper,  awaking  at  the  slightest  call 
or  movement,  and  have  a light  step  so  as  to 
move  noiselessly  about  the  room,  and  a light 
soft  hand.  She  should  be  strong,  and  of  mo- 
derate stature,  that  she  may  have  some  com- 
mand over  her  position  in  the  lifting  that  is 
oftentimes  necessary.  All  these  are  desira- 
ble, many  of  them  necessary  qualifications, 
and  the  more  of  them  our  Nurse  possesses 
the  better ; although  we  can  scarcely  expect 
to  have  them  all  combined  in  one  person. 
And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
expect  too  much  from  the  Nurse,  her  duties 
are  commonly  extremely  arduous ; she  has 
broken  rest,  confinement,  and  other  depres- 
sing influences  to  contend  with  ; this  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  some  charity  exer- 
cised in  judging  of  her  errors  of  omission  or 
commission,  so  that  they  be  not  too  glaring  or 
frequently  repeated  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  patient.  Let  her  at  all  times  be 
treated  with  kindness  and  condideration ; 
her  charge,  rightly  considered,  is'a  holy  one, 
involving  the  issues  of  life  and  death ; and 
if  she  is  really  anything  like  what  a nurse 
ought  to  be,  she  is  a Avoman  of  a thousand, 
and  ought  to  be  valued  os  such. 

Under  the  head  of  Sickness,  we  shall  lay 
down  some  clear  and  simple  rules  for  the 
management  of  sick  rooms,  and  their  inha- 
bitants; Ave  therefore  need  scarcely  here 
dwell  upon  the  duties  of  the  N urse,  Avhich, 
of  course,  vary  greatly  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Nursery  Maids  are,  unfortunately,  as  a 
rule,  by  no  means  a very  trustAvorthy  class 
of  persons ; and  yet,  both  physically  and 
morally,  hoAV  much  the  present  and  future 
Avelfare  of  our  children  depends  upon  them. 
It  is  most  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible, 
to  meet  in  one  person  Avith  that  rare  com- 
bination. of  qualities  Avhich  Avould  constitute 


a good  Nursery  Maid.  She  should  have 
sprightliness  and  liveliness  enough  to  amuse 
the  children,  with  sufficient  gravity  and 
discretion  to  keep  both  herself  and  them 
Avithin  the  bounds  of  prudence ; she  should 
have  good  nature,  combined  Avith  firmness  ; 
ood  sense,  and  sufficient  education  to  enable 
er  to  detect  and  repress  erroneous  ideas 
and  principles  in  the  minds  of  her  little 
charge : scrupulously  clean  should  she  be, 
and  true  and  honest;  she  cannot  attempt 
deception,  or  concealment  of  anything  from 
her  mistress,  Avithout  making  the  child 
deceptive  too;  her  thoughts,  like  her  lan- 
guage, must  be  pure,  or  she  Avill  inevitably 
poison  the  springs  of  infant  innocence ; she 
should  be  orderly  and  methodical  in  her 
habits ; no  gossiper ; no  believer  in  old  fables 
and  ridiculous  stories  of  ghosts  and  the  like. 
Some  children  are  ready  to  go  into  fits  if 
left  in  the  dark,  because  they  have  been  told 
foolish  stories  about  “ bogies,”  Avitches,  and 
the  like.  We  see  Nursery  Maids  now-a-days 
Avalking  about  in  hoops,  and  dressed  more 
finely  than  their  mistresses;  and  half  the 
young  women,  Avho  might  be  honest  and 
useful  members  of  society — real  helps  and 
blessings  to  mothers  of  families,  come  to 
ruin  through  love  of  finery ; — this  is  the 
great  curse  of  the  age,  especially  disastrous 
in  its  effects  upon  that  class  to  Avhich  we 
look  for  a supply  of  our  domestic  servants. 
The  Nursery  Maid  should  not  be  smitten 
Avith  this  fatal  mania  ; if  a fine  and  tawdry 
dresser,  she  will  seldom  be  neat  and  tidy  in 
her  under  garments;  she  will  spend  more 
than  she  can  afford  in  outward  adornments, 
and  be  tempted  to  eke  out  her  means  by- 
dishonesty  ; besides  which,  her  thoughts  Avill 
be  too  much  taken  up  by  the  one  absorbing 
subject,  to  alloAv  of  the  child,  or  children, 
under  her  charge,  receiving  a proper  amount 
of  attention.  But  Avhat  has  all  tills  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  physical  health,  Ave  may 
be  asked  ? To  which  query  avc  reply,  that 
mind  and  matter  are  so  intimately  connected 
in  our  organization,  that  a proper  care  and 
training  of  the  one  is  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  other. 

The  treatment  of  children  in  the  Nursery 
should  never  be  left  altogether  to  servants ; 
a mother’s  superintendence  is  always  re- 
quired ; and  if  circumstances  preclude  the 
possibility  of  this,  some  near  relative  or 
staid  elderly  person,  Avho  has  herself known 
and  felt  tne  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
maternity,  should  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments. Some  mothers  there  areAvho  volun- 
tarily abandon  this  sacred  charge,  and 
entrust  their  children  to  menials.  Tho 
remarks  Avhich  we  have  made  under  the 


head  of  Infants  will  apply  equally  well  here, 
and  serve  to  make  our  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject known. 

With  regard  to  Nurseries , we  may  just 
observe  here  that  the  aspect  of  such  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  the  health  of 
the  inmates  depends  much  on  this ; there 
should  be  plenty  of  light  aud  pure  air  (see 
Ventilation ) ; an  eastern  aspect  is  too  keen, 
and  a northern  or  south-western  one  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred.  The  Nursery  should 
be  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the 
children’s  bed  room  on  a level  with  it ; the 
windows  should  be  opened  at  all  convenient 
seasons,  and  may  be  left  so  during  the  sum- 
mer nights,  provided  there  are  no  sleepers 
in  it,  which  there  never  should  be  if  it  is 
avoidable.  A crowded  Nursery  will  always 
endanger  the  health  of  the  children,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  not  thoroughly  ventilated 
(see  Air).  A very  young  infant  should 
not  be  taken  into  a Nursery  where  there  are 
well-grown  children,  as  "these  will,  it  is 
likely,  be  rude  and  noisy,  so  as  to  greatly 
disturb  it,  and  they  too  will  be  annoyed 
and  their  pleasures  interfered  with  by  its 


Nutmegs.  The  fruit  of  the  Mynstica 
Moschata , which  somewhat  resembles  a 
pear-tree,  and  is  a native  of  the  islands  of 


the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  more  especially 
of  the  Moluccas. 

This  well-known  spice  owes  its  stimulant 
and  stomachic  properties  to  the  presence  of 


a volatile  oil ; it  is  sometimes  used  medici- 
nally, but  is  seldom  administered  alone, 
being  more  frequently  employed  to  disguise 
the  flavour  of  more  nauseous  medicines. 
The  fat,  or  as  it  is  called  Butter  of  Nutmeg, 
is  sometimes  an  ingredient  in  ointments  and 
plaisters.  The  dose  of  powdered  Nutmeg  or 
Mace,  which  possesses  the  same  properties, 
is  from  10  to  30  grains  ; of  the  Oil,  from 
1 to  3 drops ; of  the  Spirit  (Spirit us  Myris- 
tici),  1 to  4 drachms ; it  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  Compound  Aromatic 
Powder,  dose  10  to  30  grains.  See  Macc. 

Nutrition.  This  is  defined  by  a good 
authority  to  be  “the  last  step  in  the  general 
irocess  of  assimilation,  by  which  living 
lodies  convert  the  materials  which  they 
derive  from  their  food  into  substances  like 
their  own,  and  appropriate  the  materials 
thus  changed  to  their  own  increase  or  re- 
pairs. The  several  nutritive  matters  re- 
ceived into  the  living  body  are  variously 
altered  by  digestion,  absorption,  respiration, 
and  by  all  the  other  changes  which  the 
blood  or  other  fluid  undergoes  in  its  passage 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  frame.  These 
changes  constitute  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation, at  the  end  of  which  each  part  of  the 
body  abstracts  from  the  general  and  homo- 
genous mass  of  nutritive  fluid  that  which  is 
required  for  its  own  growth  or  repair ; muscle 
abstracting  particles  to  form  muscle;  nerves 
from  the  same  fluid  abstracting  particles  to 
form  nerve  and  so  on.”  This  is  the  whole 
theory  of  Nutrition  stated  in  brief,  by  which 
it  may  be  understood  that  the  body,  with  all 
its  varieties  of  materials,  and  through  all  its 
changes  of  form,  is  developed  by  Nutrition 
derived  from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 
If  the  whole  body  (as  in  dwarfs),  or  any 
part  of  it,  as  the  lip  in  hare-lip,  or  the 
alate  in  cleft  palate,  come  short  of  its  full 
evelopment,  we  at  once  say  it  is  the  result 
of  some  defects  in  the  nutritive  process- 

In  animals,  the  material  of  Nutrition  is 
obtained  from  the  arterial  blood,  which  is 
constantly  sent  into  the  vessels  distributed 
amongst  or  near  the  elementary  structures 
of  this  tissue,  but  the  proper  act  of  Nutrition 
is  performed,  not  by  the  power  of  the  blood- 
vessels as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
but  by  the  cells  and  the  structures  analogous 
to  them,  which  convert  the  common  nu- 
tritive matter  drawn  from  the  blood  into 
their  own  proper  tissue.  See  Aliment , 
Digestion , Fooa. 

Nuts.  This  kind  of  fruit,  in  all  its 
varieties,  must  be  pronounced  decidedly  un- 
wholesome. Some  persons,  but  very  few, 
may  eat  Nuts  with  impunity ; when  new 
they  are  generally  solid  and  full  of  oil,  so  as 


to  defy  any  but  the  strongest  digestion ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  much  relished  and 
eaten,  and  especially  by  children,  to  whom 
they  should  be  given  not  at  all,  or  very 
sparingly.  Chestnuts,  when  roasted  or 
boiled,  are  not  open  to  this  objection.  See 
Almond*,  Filberts , Hazel , §c. 

Nux  Vomica.  The  Strychnos  Nux 
Vomica , is  a native  plant  of  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  called  the  Poison 
Tree : it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Loi/a- 
niacecc,  and  produces  the  large  round  flat- 
tened seeds  of  a brown  colour,  which  have 
long  been  sold  in  the  shops  as  a poison  for 


rats  and  mice.  In  India  and  Arabia  it  has 
been  used  as  a medicinal  plant  from  time 
immemorial,  and  more  recently  in  Europe 
as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  and  as  a remedy 
in  intermittcnts,  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  diar- 
rhoea proceeding  from  debility,  worms, 
hysteria,  rheumatism,  and  hydrophobia: 
when  taken  in  large  doses  it  produces  fearful 
consequences.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  this  substance  are,  first,  agitation  and 
trembling ; these  are  succeeded  by  stiffness 
and  twitching  of  the  limbs,  which  gradually 
becomes  more  violent  until  a fit  of  spasm 
succeeds,  in  which  the  head  is  bent  back, 


the  spine  stiffened,  the  legs  extended  and 
rigid,  and  the  respiration  checked  for  a 
time  : then  follows  an  interval  of  compara- 
tive ease  and  composure,  during  which  the 
senses  are  entire  and  unusually  acute ; but 
this  is  soon  broken  by  another  spasm  more 
violent  than  the  last,  and  so  on  until  the 
patient  dies  of  suffocation,  produced  by  the 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest.  The  poisonous  effect  of  this  drug 
appears  to  be  owing  to  its  exciting  action 
upon  the  spinal  system  of  nerves.  The 
stomach-pump,  with  repeated  doses  of 
Tartar  Erqetic,  and  cold  effusions  should  be 
resorted  to  in  such  a case ; to  be  followed  by 
Brandy  or  some]  other  stimulus ; but  there 
is  no  known  antidote  for  the  poison,  and 
death  i6  generally  the  result  of  taking  it. 
Tobacco  has  been  recommended,  and  said  to 
have  proved  efficacious  in  some  cases  ; but 
we  cannot  speak  of  this  with  any  certainty. 
On  analysation,  Nux  Vomica  is  found  to 
contain  two  alkaline  principles — Strichnia 
or  Strichnine , and  Bruchia  or  Bruckine  ; 
(both  of  which  see)  ; they  are  united  with  a 
peculiar  acid  called  Igasuric  or  Strichnie 
Acid.  The  pharmaceutical  preparations  of 
Nux  Vomica  are  the  Extract,  dose  b a grain 
to  3 grains,  and  the  Tincture  5 to  10 
minims.  Since  the  introduction  of  Strich- 
nine, however,  these  have  been  but  little 
used,  and  no  preparation  of  this  most 
powerful  drug  should  be,  except  under  the 
most  careful  medical  superintendence. 

The  bark  of  the  Nux  Vomica,  called  False 
Angustura  Bark,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge ; and  the  root,  which  is 
very  bitter,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  India 
to  cure  intermittent  fevers  and  the  bites  of 
venomous  reptiles ; the  fruit  in  which  the 
seeds  are  enclosed  is  soft  and  pulpy  ; it  is, 
when  ripe,  of  a beautiful  orange  colour,  and 
is  greedily  eaten  by  birds ; the  seeds  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  spirits,  to.  render 
them  more  intoxicating;  they  may  have 
been  occasionally  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  unscrupulous  brewers,  but  not,  as  we 
imagine,  to  any  great  extent. 

Oak.  This,  the  noblest  and  most  his- 
torical of  England’s  trees  is  the  Quercus 
Pedunculate i of  botanists,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order,  Amcntacete.  The  Bark,  which, 
contains  tannic  acid,  and  is  therefore  astrin- 
gent in  its  properties,  is  used  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  in  hamiorrhages,  fluxes, 
and  all  cases  which  require  astringents. 
The  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm ; it  has  been  given  with 
some  success  in  intermittent  fevers,  but 
the  Decoction  is  the  more  general  form  of 
administration;  it  is  made  by  boiling  10 


drachms  of  the  bruised  Bark  in  2 pints  of 
Water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  1 pint;  the 
dose  is  from  U to  2 ounces ; it  may  bo  used 
as  an  injection,  gargle,  or  lotion.  There  is 
also  an  Extract  of  Oak  Bark,  the  dose  of 
which  varies  from  10  grains  to  2 scruples. 


In  chronic  sore  throat,  with  relaxed  uvula, 
the  above  Decoction,  with  about  half  a 
drachm  of  Alum,  and  1 oz.  of  Spirits  of 
Wine  to  the  pint,  makes  an  excellent 
gargle.  Galls  are  another  medical  produce 
of  the  Oak,  although  they  are  not  so  com- 
monly found  in  this  species  as  some  others  : 
(for  the  uses  and  properties  of  these  see 
Galt). 

Oat.  This  well-known  plant,  the  Avevat 
Saliva  of  botanists,  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Graminea,  or  grasses,  and  it  performs 
an  import  ant  part  in  the  economy  of  creation, 
being  considered  by  some  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  the  grains  used  as  food ; as  an  article 
of  diet,  however,  it  generally  ranks  next 
after  wheat,  the  latter  being  superior  to 
it  in  consequence  of  containing  a larger 
amount  of  gluten.  Formerly,  the  whole 
population  of  the  north  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  subsisted  wholly,  or  chiefly,  on 
this  grain ; and  at  present  it  is  the  kind 
most  largely  consumed  in  many  parts  of  the 
latter  country;  although,  in  others,  it  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  wheat ; the  notion 
that  it  is  fit  food  only  for  the  inferior 
animals,  having  of  late  years  gained  much 
ground  in  the  public  mind,  although  it  is  a 
very  erroneous  one  ; the  Scottish  High- 
landers, and  the  Lowland  peasantry,  who 
have  lived  almost  entirely  on  Oatmeal, 
proving  this  sufficiently,  alike  by  their  well- 
knit,  muscular,  and  bony  frames,  and  their 


clear  and  vigorous  intellects.  According  to 
the  analysis  of  Professor  Norton,  of  America, 
the  grain  of  Oats  contains  Go'll  per  cent,  of 
starch;  2'24  of  sugar;  223  of  gum;  6-55 
of  oil ; 16-51  of  a nitrogenous  body,  anala- 
gous  to  casein,  though  differing  from  it  in 
some  respects;  1'42  of  albumen:  1'68  of 
gluten;  2T7  of  epidermis;  and  2'09  of 
alkaline  salts,  with  allowance  for  loss  and 
error 

Of  Oatmeal , the  Scotch  is  by  far  the  best ; 
to  prepare  it  the  grain  is  first  kiln-dried, 
stripped  of  its  outer  skin  or  husk,  and  then 
coarsely  ground.  Made  into  “ porridge,”  it 
constitutes,  perhaps,  the  best  breakfast  diet 
for  children  known  ; it  should  be  prepared 
thus : — Put  into  a savfcepan  as  much  water 
as  will  make  the  quantity  desired,  say  a pint ; 
let  it  boil,  then  take  a handful  of  the  meal, 
in  the  left  hand,  and  while  letting  it  fall 
gradually  and  gently  into  the  water,  stir 
the  mixture  quickly  round  Avith  a wooden 
spoon,  held  in  the  right  hand ; continue  doing 
this,  until  the  mixture  assumes  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  gruel ; then  add  a little 
salt,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
keeping  it  stirred  all  the  time  ; add  a little 
more  Avater,  and  again  boil  for  other  five 
minutes,  still  stirring ; it  will  then  be  quite 
smooth  and  digestible,  to  make  it  which  is 
the  object  of  the  lengthened  boiling : to 
make  it  more  nourishing  and  pleasant,  some 
milk  may  be  added,  and,  if  preferred,  a 
little  sugar;  this  hides  the  slight  bitter 
taste  of  the  meal,  which  is  objectionable  to 
many.  Scottish  children  never  tire  of  por- 
ridge, but  take  it  morning  and  night  regu- 
larly until  they  grow  up,  and  often  after- 
wards. It  would  be  avcII  if  this  practice  Avere 
more  followed  south  of  the  Tweed,  than  it  is. 

The  kernels  or  grain  of  the  Oat,  when  de- 
prived of  their  husks,  arc  called  Groats ; 
they  Avere  formerly  much  used  in  the 
thickening  of  soups  and  broths,  but  are  noAV 
generally  superseded  by  pearl-barley,  and 
their  chief  use  at  present  is  for  gruels  and 
decoctions  for  demulcent  purposes. 

In  the  process  of  shelling  there  is  obtained 
from  the  grains  of  Oat  a kind  of  thin  pellicle 
or  minor  scale,  which  has  the  technical  name 
of  “seeds,”  and  from  which  is  prepared  a 
peculiar  jelly-like  food,  very  good  and 
nourishing  for  im’alids ; it  is  called  in  Scot- 
land Sowens.  Either  the  groats  or  oatmeal 
may  be  employed  in  tho  preparation  of 
Gruel  (Avhich  sec). 

A very  nutritious  Oatmeal  Pudding  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner Over  a 
int  of  the  best  fine  Oatmeal  pour  a pint  of 
oiling  milk ; do  this  in  the  evening,  and 
let  it  stand  all  night ; next  morning  beat 


up  one  egg  with  a little  salt,  and  stir  it  well 
in ; then  butter  a basin  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  whole,  cover  it  tightly  with  a 
11  on  red  cloth,  and  boil  it  in  a large  saucepan 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Eat  it  either  cold 
or  hot  with  a little  butter,  not  melted,  and, 
if  agreeable,  salt ; when  cold  it  can  be  cut 
into  slices,  and  toasted  like  bread.  Oat 
Oakes,  which  in  Scotland  are  made  thus  : — 
Make  a paste  of  oatmeal  and  water,  seasoned 
with  salt,  of  such  a consistency  that  it  can 
be  rolled  out  as  thin  as  a slate ; cut  it  to 
any  required  size  ; mark  the  top  crosswise, 
and  bake  on  a girdle  or  stone-slab  over  the 
lire,  before  which  the  cake  should  after- 
wards be  placed,  to  brown  at  the  top. 

Oatmeal  PoulticesLore  more  stimulating, 
and  draw  more  rapidly  than  those  made  of 
linseed  meal,  and  are  therefore  sometimes 
employed  in  preference  ; but  the  mass  which 
this  meal  forms  is  not  so  firm  and  tenacious 
(see  Poultices) . 

Concretions  in  the  bowels  are  sometimes 
caused  by  a too  exclusive  use  of  Oatmeal  as 
food,  especially  when  it  is  coarsely  pow- 
dered and  eaten  in  a dry  state.  One  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects  of  this  meal  is  the 
result  of  its  aperient  property ; with  some 
persons  its  action  in  this  way  is  too  strong, 
and.  in  this  case  it  must  be  discontinued  ; 
with  others  it  gives  rise  to  heartburn  and 
sickness,  a plain  proof  that  it  is  not  suited 
to  their  particular  systems : very  commonly 
a constant  employment  of  it  as  a breakfast 
diet  will  correct  a tendency  to  constipation. 
Its  quality,  and  consequently  its  properties, 
at  all  times  depend  very  much  upon  the 
sold  in  which  it  is  grown ; and  that  of  Scot- 
land appears  to  produce  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  Much  of  that  sold  in  this 
country  is  adulterated  with  barley-meal, 
which  is  not  nearly  so  nutritious  an  article 
of  diet. 

Obesity  (Latin  obcsitas,  corpulency). 
An  excessive  development  of  fat  in  the  body; 
in  scientific  language  Polgsarchia  (which 
see),  also  Fat. 

Obesity  is  of  two  kinds ; one  general,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  body  and  limbs, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of  dropsy 
of  the  animal  oil ; and  the  other  confined  to 
certain  organs,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
splanchnic.  The  omentum  is  commonly 
the  part  overloaded  with  fat,  which  pro- 
duces that  rotundity  of  the  abdomen, 
usually  known  as  pot-belly.  _ 

Obliquus.  The  name  given  to  certain 
muscles,  on  account  of  their  oblique  position ; 
thus  we  have  0.  externns , and  tnternus — 
the  first,  a muscle  of  the  abdomen,  arising 
from  the  eight  lowest  ribs,  and  inserted  into  | 


the  linea  alba  and  the  pubes ; it  is  some- 
times called  descendens;  the  second  is  a 
muscle  situated  within  the  first,  and  termed 
ascendens,  or  0.  minor : these  two  muscles 
effect  the  turning  of  the  trunk  upon  its  axis, 
and  other  motions.  0.  inferior  and  superior , 
are  two  muscles  of  the  eye ; the  first  being 
the  shortest  and  the  last  the  longest  per- 
taining to  that  organ  ; hence  they  are  some- 
times called  brevissimus  and  longissimus 
oculi  ; they  produce  the  rolling  motion  of 
the  eyeball,  and  hence  have  been  named 
circimagentes , and  also,  from  the  expression 
they  impart,  amatorii.  There  are  also  two 
muscles  which  incline  the  head  backward, 
and  to  one  or  other  side,  to  which  the  names 
0.  inferior  and  superior  have  been  applied. 

Obliteration  (Latin  oblitero,  to  efface). 
A surgical  term,  implying  the  closure  of  a 
canal  or  cavity  of  the  body,  by  adhesion  of 
its  parietes  or  edges.  See  Wound. 

Oblivion  (Latin  obliviscor,  to  forget). 
Failure  of  memory,  forgetfulness ; some- 
times called  Amnesia  or  Amncstia. 

Obstetric  (Latin  obstetrix,  a midwife). 
Belonging  to  midwifery,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Obstetrics.  See  Labour. 

Obstipation  (Latin  obstipo,  to  stop  up). 
A form  of  costiveness,  in  which  the  foeces, 
when  discharged,  are  hard  and  slender,  or 
in  little  balls  and  fragments.  See  Consti- 
pation. 

Obstipus  (Latin  ob,  to,  and  stipis,  a 
stake).  Stiff-,  awry;  hence  the  term  Caput 
obstipum,  wry-neck,  or  Torticollis  (which 
see). 

Obstruents  (Latin  obstruo , to  shut  up). 
Medicines  which  close  the  orifices  of  vessels. 

Obtundents  (Latin  obtundo,  to  make 
blunt).  Substances  which  sheathe  or  blunt 
irritation,  like  demulcents ; they  generally 
consist  of  bland,  oily,  mucilaginous  matters, 
which  form  a covering  to  inflamed  or  irri- 
tated surfaces.  See  Demulcents. 

Obturator  (Latin  obturo , to  stop  up). 
The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the  thigh,  dis- 
tinguished by  anatomists  as  0.  externns , 
and  0.  internus : by  means  of  these  the 
thigh  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
rotates  upon  its  axis ; the  first  is  sometimes 
called  rotator  femoris  extrorsum;  the  latter 
is  alluded  to  in  old  surgical  works,  as  the 
bursalis  or  marsupialis.  See  Thigh. 

Occiput  (Latin  ob , and  caput  the  head). 
The  back  part  of  the  head,  of  which  the 
front  is  called  the  Sinciput.  From  this 
root,  we  have  the  term  Occipito-frontalis , 
applied  to  a muscle  which  arises  from  the 
transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone , passes 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  skin  under  the  eyebrows ; 


Ms  is  the  muscle  which  raises  the  eyebrows 
md  wrinkles  the  forehead. 

Occlusio  (Latin  occludo,  to  close  up) 
dosure ; hence  the  terms  0.  papilla  lym- 
ohatica,  closure  of  the  pupil  by  an  adven- 
tious  membrane ; and  O.pupillce  cum  synechia 
posteriori , closure  of  the  pupil  with  ad- 
hesion of  'its  margin  to  an  opaque  capsule, 
the  lens  being  at  the  same  time  generally 
opaque ; it  is  usually  a consequence  of  iritis. 

Sec  Eye.  ...  . . 

Occult  (Latin  occultus , hidden).  As 
applied,  1st,  to  diseases,  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  which  are  not  understood ; and 
2nd,  to  qualities  of  bodies  which  do  not 
admit  of  rational  explanation. 

Occupation  (Latin  occupaho).  A per- 
son’s calling  or  business,  which  will  often 
have  a peculiar  effect  in  modifying  the  state 
of  health,  and  inducing  particular  diseases ; 
it  will  also  at  times  considerably  modify  the 
action  of  medicines  administered , it  is, 
therefore,  of  great  consequence  that  any  one 
consulting  a medical  man  should  state  every 
particular  as  to  his  or  her  mode  of  life  and 
Occupations.  Considerable  enquiry  lias  ol 
late  been  made  into  the  rate  of  mortality, 
which  obtains  in  the  several  mechanical  and 
other  employments,  by  wMch  people  earn  a 
livlihood;  and  laws  have  been  made,  and 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  various  industrial 
operations,  with  a view  of  guarding  against 
the  injurious  effects  of  some  of  them.  As  a 
simple  and  striking  example  of  the  latter, 
we  may  mention  the  magnetic  wire  screen 
now  worn  over  the  mouths  of  the  needle 
grinders,  by  which  the  fine  particles  of 
steel  dust  are  attracted,  and  prevented  from 
entering  the  throat;  by  this  means  the  lives 
of  these  operatives  have  been  greatly  pro- 
longed : other  instances  might  be  mentioned 
of  beneficial  results  from  efforts  made  in 
this  direction ; but  we  can  here  only  speak 
in  general  terms ; and  first  on  Occupations 
wliich  necessitate  a constrained  position; 
these  have  their  characteristic  organic  dis- 
eases, which  tend  to  shorten  life ; thus,  the 
tailor,  and  the  shoemaker  often  suffer,  the 
former  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  the 
latter  with  affections  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
stomach,  from  bending  to  the  last  and  lap- 
stone,  and  both,  in  common  with  all  seden- 
tary persons,  have  commonly  constipated 
bowels  The  housemaid,  too,  gets  white 
swelling  in  her  knee,  from  its  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  stone  step  or  floor,  and  tne 
thatcher  has  the  same  result  produced  by 
pressure  against  the  ladder ; chimney  sweeps 
have  cancer  of  the  scrotum ; cooks  arc  very 
subject  to  piles ; and  cabmen  and  coach  drivers 


to  pulmonary  compiamus,  iibuu..™-, 

affections  of  the  eyes  from  constant  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  While  they  are  precluded 
from  active  exercise.  Then  there  are  gro- 
cer’s itch  and  baker’s  itch,  and  the  lead 
cholic  which  affects  painters  and  plumbcis. 
Those  who  are  exposed  to  noxious  vapours 
as  in  chemical  works  and  factories,  or  who 
breathe  the  malaria  of  marshy  and  fenny 
places,  or  of  ill-drained  or  ill-ventilated 
houses,  have  their  lives  cut  short  by  one 
disease  or  another,  which  might  in  most 
cases  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  their  particular 
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trade  or  calling.  We  fiud  that  those  who 
reside  and  labour  in  towns  have  not  the 
strength  and  stamina  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits ; among  the  first  pre- 
vail scrofulous  affections,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, typhoid  fevers,  and  other  diseases 
which  are  characteristic  of  want  of  tone  and 
vital  energy;  those  in  the  country  who 
breathe  plenty  of  fresh  air,  so  as  to  get  tlieir 
blood  well  oxygenized,  and  are  strong  and 
active,  are  more  liable  to  inflammatory  dis- 
orders. It  has  been  calculated  that  of  our 
town  population,  per  cent,  die  annually , 
but  of  our  country  population  only  H per 
cent.,  while  the  average  state  of  health 
stands  in  the  proportion  of  about  7 to  3. 

An  idle  and  well-to-do  person  does  not, 
as  a rule,  enjoy  such  good  health  as  the 
agricultural  labourer,  when  he  is  properly 
fed,  and  not  overworked ; but  this,  alas,  is 
not  very  commonly  the  case . Inflammatory 
diseases  are  likely  to  attack  those  who  lead 
luxurious  lives,  and  whose  Occupation  it 
is  to  take  their  pleasure  only.  Those 
who  overtask  their  intellect  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  suffer  for  it  in  the  end  (especially  if, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  they  are  too  seden- 
tary in  their  habits) ; they  will  be  likely  to 
have  constipation,  nervous  debility,  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  leading  to  apoplexy. 

After  all,  most  of  the  bodily  diseases  from 
which  men  suffer  might,  in’  a great  mea- 
sure, be  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  avoided, 
whatever  may  be  their  Occupation,  by  a 
little  care,  and  attention  to  the  laws  of 
health;  but  we  commonly  see  people  so 
utterly  reckless  of  these,  and  of  the  many 
dangers  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  that 
one  only  wonders,  not  that  the  deaths  which 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  causes  arising  out  of 
Occupations  being  many,  but  that  they  are  so 
few.  The  miner  will  often  be  without  his 
Davy  lamp,  and  the  needle-grinder  his  mag- 
netic respirator,  however  well  they  may 
know  what  fatal  results  will  follow,  sooner 
or  later  from  such  neglect. 

Octana  (Latin  octo,  eight).  An  erratic 


intermittent  fever  ■which  returns  every 
eighth  day.  See  Fevers. 

Oculus  (Latin  for  the  Eye) . Hence 
come  the  terms  Ocular  spectres , Phantas- 
mata,  or  imaginary  objects  floating  before 
the  eyes;  they  assume  various  forms,  such 
as  Muscce  volitantes , Motes  or  small  float- 
ing bodies,  a common  precursor  of  amau- 
rosis: Net-work,  the  Suffusio  reticularis , 
of  Sauvages,the  Visas  reticularis  of  Plenck: 

Sparks , this  is  the  Suffusio  scintellans  of 
Sauvages,  it  generally  proceeds  from  a blow 
or  excess  of  light : Dazzling , this  was 

called  by  the  old  Greek  writers  Marmaryge  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  plethora  of  the 
small  vessels  : lrridiscent  appearance,  ex- 
hibiting the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  this 
was  called  by  Sauvages  Suffusio  coloris. 

From  the  same  root  Oculus  comes,  also 
the  term  Oculist,  one  who  practices  in  dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  (which  see). 

Odaxismus  (Greek  odaxco,  to  bite).  Pain 
or  irritation  of  the  gums.  See  Teething. 

Odons  (Greek  for  a tooth).  Hence  the 
terms,  Odontagra , gout  in  the  teeth ; Odon- 
talgia, pain  in  the  teeth,  or  tooth-ache,  i 
remedies  for  which  are  called  Odontalgics,  \ 

Odontiasis,  dentition,  or  the  cutting  of  the  I 
teeth ; Odontoides,  tooth-like,  the  name  of 
a process  of  the  dentata,  or  second  vertebra. 

See  Spine,  and  Teeth. 

Odour.  The  peculiar  effect  of  certain 
odours  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of  many 
persons  is  very  remarkable.  We  meet  with 
some  to  whom  that  which  is  agreeable  and 
refreshing  to  most,  causes  such  a sense  of 
sickness  and  disgust  that  they  are,  as  the 
poet  says,  almost  ready 

“ To  die  of  a rose  in  aromatic  pain.” 

Others  again  there  are  who  can  tolerate, 
and  even  seem  to  enjoy,  the  most  offensive 
odours.  We  cannot  account  for  this,  but 
must  let  it  pass  as  a curious  psychological 
fact.  On  the  subject  of  odours  we  have 
already  made  some  remarks  in  our  article 
on  the  nose,  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  it  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  sense 
of  Smell,  and  of  Perfumes.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  for  us  now  to  observe, 
that  the  odour  of  the  body  in  sickness  will 
frequently  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  disease:  thus  consumption,  acute 
rheumatism,  and  suckling,  have  each  their 
characteristic  odours ; and  in  certain  dis- 
eases the  body  emits  a smell  like  that  of 
damp  earth.  A foetid  breath  .may  be  caused 
by  decayed  teeth,  or  a morbid  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels : we  may  sometimes  bo  equally  fatal  to  man  and  the  inferior 
observe  this  in  healthy  persons,  who,  for  i animals,  and  many  deaths  are  recorded  to 
want  of  teeth,  or  from  some  other  defect,  have  taken  place  ‘from  eating  the  roots  by 


have  not  the  power  of  reducing  their  food 
to  a fit  state  for  easy  digestion. 

(Edema  (Creek  cedeo,  to  swell).  This 
term  literally  means  a swelling  of  any  kind, 
but  it  is  now  confined  to  one  of  a dropsical 
nature,  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The 
affection,  when  extensive,  and  accompanied 
with  general  dropsical  symptoms,  is  termed 
Anasarca.  (Edema  may  be  the  result  of 
liver  or  kidney  disease,  and  in  this  case  the 
remedies  must  be  directed  to  act  bcnficially 
on  those  organs ; but  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  it  takes  place  in  anoemia  and  chlorosis, 
and  is  clearly  owing  to  want  of  tone  in  the 
system,  tonics  and  other  means  of  impart- 
ing strength  must  be  resorted  to.  See 
Dropsy. 

(Emos  (Greek  for  the  shoulder-blade). 
Hence  the  terms  (Emo-hyoideus,  applied  to 
a muscle,  which  arises  from  the  shoulder, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  os-hyoides ; this 
muscle  it  is  which  depresses  the  lower  jaw. 

< Emoplata  is  a name  by  which  the  scapula 
or  shoulder-blade  is  sometimes  called. 

(Enanthe  Chocata.  The  scientific  name 
for  the  Hemlock,  or  Water  Dropwort,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Urrmlliferas : this 
is  considered  by  some  the  most  deadly  of  all 
our  native  vegetable  poisons ; it  is  said  to- 


mistake  for  those  ol  the  W ater  Parsnip : 
they  are  not  disagreeable  in  taste,  to  deter 
persons  from  doing  this.  The  saffron- 
coloured,  milky  juice  which  the  whole  plant 
discharges,  wherever  bruised  or  broken,  and 
especially  at  the  root,  is  a sure  indication  of 
its  poisonous  nature  • every  plant  which  has 
this  peculiarity  should  be  avoided.  In  some 
localities  where  it  is  found,  especially  in 
Pembrokeshire,  the  plant  is  known  by  the 
popular  name,  “five-fingered  root  j”  it  is 
said  to  be  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases ; 
applied  to  the  skin  it  produces  redness  and 
irritation.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
it  are  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  with 
great  cerebral  disturbances,  indicated  by 
giddiness,  convulsions,  and  coma.  The 
treatment  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  other 
irritant  vegetable  poisons.  The  common 
Water  Dropwort  (ffl.  Fistulosa ) is  less  poi- 
sonous than  the  above ; it  has  a hot]  nau- 
seous taste,  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  bo  regarded  with 
suspicion. 


(Esophagus  (Greek  oiso , to  carry,  and  j and  bruises,  and 
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term  applied  to  any  medicine  directed  by 
the  Colleges  to  be  kept  in  the  shops.  All 
the  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  are  termed 
officinal  preparations,  and  are  frequently 
so  mentioned  in  this  work. 

Oil  (Latin  oleum,  from  olea  the  olive). 
The  designation  of  a great  many  unctuous 
liquors,  which  are  either  of  animal  or  vege- 
table origin  ; they  are  considerably  lighter 
than  water,  or  any  watery  fluid,  and  impart 
a greasy  stain  to  paper : they  are  divided 
into  fixed  Oils,  which  also  include  the  fats ; 
and  volatile  Oils ; and  again,  in  accordance 
with  their  power  of  solidification,  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air,  into  drying 
and  non-drying  Oils.  Another  very  simple 
and  natural  division  sometimes  adopted  is 
into  animal  and  vegetable  Oils ; the  latter 
being  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
chiefly  of  various  plants  • it  is  termed  “cold- 
drawn,”  when  no  heat  is  used  in  the  process. 
“ Oils,”  is  a common  name  applied  to  any 
greasy  liniment,  or  embrocation,  for  sprains 


other  curious  in- 


pluigoy  to  eat).  The  carrier  of  food,  or  the 
passage  by  which  food  is  conveyed  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach.  From  the  same 
root  we  have  ( Esophagotomy , the  operation 
of  cutting  into  this  part  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  any  substance  which  has  lodged 
there,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  removed. 
See  Alimentary  Canal , Neck , Gullet. 

(Estiu  s.  The  scientific  name  of  the 
Breeze  or  Gad  Flies  ; the  larva*  of  which, 
called  Bots,  arc  said  to  have  been  found 
convoluted  in  the  foeces  and  mucus  of  man ; 
that  they  find  their  way  into  the  intestines 
of  horses,  and  other  animals,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  they  have  been  found  there  in 
great  numbers  : the  eggs  of  the  insect  are 


laid  in  holes  punctured  by  the  fiy  in  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  are  there  hatched,  and 
the  irritation  which  they  create  causes  the 
tongue  to  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  thus 
they  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  IV  e 
give  a cut  of  the  male  and  female  of  this 
formidable  fly,  the  latter  being  furnished 
with  the  piercing  instrument  called  the 
•ovipositor. 


gredients  which  country  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  ask  for,  such  as  Oil  of  Yiper,  &c., 
is  Oil  of  Brick.  This  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  practice  which  formerly  obtained, 
of  steeping  a hot  brick  in  Oil,  and  then 
subjecting  it  to  distillation ; this  produced 
an  acrid  and  empyreumatic  fluid,  which  was 
called  Philosopher’s  Oil.  The  principal 
fixed  vegetable  Oils  used  medicinally,  are 
the  Linseed,  Poppy,  Castor,  Croton,  Almond, 
and  Olive  Oils.  The  volatile  kinds  are  very 
numerous;  they  arc  so  called  from  their 
evaporating,  or  flying  off.  when  exposed  to 
the  air ; they  are  also  called  essential  Oils, 
because  they  constitute  tho  chief  ingredient 
or  essence  of  tho  vegetable  from  which  they 
are  extracted ; upon  the  pre- 
sence of  these  depends  the  odo- 
riferous properties  of  all  plants; 
some  of  them,  such  as  those  of 
Turpentine,  Lemon,  Juniper, 
are  composed  simply  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen ; others,  such  as 
Lavender,  Peppermint,  &c., 
also  contain  oxygen.  Cam- 
phor, which  is  a concrete 
Oil,  belongs  to  this  division ; in 
others,  such  as  those  of  Garlic  and  Mustard, 
we  find  a portion  of  sulphur.  Volatile  Oils  are 
valued  chiefly,  for  their  agreeable  flavour,  and 
for  their  stimulant  and  carminative  proper- 
ties ;'  out  of  the  long  list  of  these,  we  may 
select  Amber,  Aniseed,  Bergamot,  Cajeput, 
Camphor,  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Camomile 
Cloves,  Copaiba,  Cubebs,  Dill,  Fennel, 
Juniper,  Lavender,  Lemon,  Marjoram,  Mint, 


Urangc,  Peppermint,  Pennyroyal,  Pimento, 
Rosemary,  Rue,  Savine,  Sassafras,  Turpen- 
tine, as  the  most  important : the  peculiar 
properties  of  all  these,  as  of  the  others  here 
mentioned,  and  to  be  mentioned,  are  spoken 
of  under  their  seveial  heads. 

All  fixed  Oils  and  animal  fats  are  separa- 
ble into  two  or  three  different  principles : 
one  of  these,  called  oleine , remains  fluid  at 
the  lowest  temperature ; a second,  margarine , 
has  a higher  melting  point ; and  a third, 
stearine , a still  higher ; if  we  observe  olive 
and  some  other  Oils  in  cold  weather  we  can 
see  this  solidification  of  one  constituent 
clement  of  the  fluid  takes  place  sooner  than 
another.  Fixed  Oils  have  also  the  peculiar 
property  of  forming  soap  with  the  caustic 
alkalies. 

Of  animal  Oils,  the  Cod  Liver  and  Sper- 
maceti, with  those  of  a more  solid  nature, 
such  as  Lard,  Suet,  &c.,  are  the  kinds 
which  are  chiefly  used  medicinally;  none 
of  these  are  Volatile  or  Essential  Oils. 

Ointment  (Latin  unguentum , from  unguo 
to  anoint).  This  is  a greasy  or  unctuous 
preparation,  in  which  lard  or  oil  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  more  active  ingredients  ; it  is 
generally  of  about  the  consistence  of  butter. 
Ointments  should  be  used  tolerably  fresh,  as 
if  rancid  they  are  irritating,  and  often  coun- 
teract the  good  effect  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  produce.  The  Antimonial,  Gall, 
Hydriodate  of  Potash,  Mercurial,  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  and  Red  Precipitate  Simple  or  Sper- 
maceti, Sulphur,  and  Zinc  Ointments  may 
be  selected  from  the  list  of  these  prepara- 
tions, as  those  most  likely  to  be  useful  in 
domestic  treatment. 

The  Simple  Ointment,  which  is  service- 
able for  many  cases  of  accident  or  injury, 
may  be  thus  prepared Melt  together,  in  a 
pot  or  pipkin,  Spermaceti,  4 oz. ; White 
Wax,  2 oz. ; Olive  Oil,  16  oz. ; — then  stir 
continually  until  it  is  quite  set. 

Formerly,  Ointments  were  constantly 
used  in  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  cuts, 
and  all  kinds  of  sore  and  inflamed  surfaces ; 
but  of  late,  the  more  agreeable  and  cleanly, 
and  perhaps  more  efficacious,  water  dressing 
has  been  employed,  and  with  marked  suc- 
cess. See  Cerates. 

Olecranon  (Greek  oleos,  the  ulna,  and 
hranos,  the  head.)  The  elbow  or  head  of 
the  ulna.  See  Forearm. 

Olefiant  Gas.  (Latin  oleum , oil , and 
Jio,  to  become.)  A name  given  by  the 
Dutch  chemists  to  a substance  resembling 
oil ; it  was  a compound  of  one  part  of  car- 
bon and  one  of  hydrogen,  and  was  named  by 
lire,  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  gas  resulting  from  the  admix- 


ture of  one  part  of  carbon  with  two  of  hy- 
drogen, which  is  termed  Hiper  or  Sub-Car- 
buretted  Hydrogen,  and  sometimes  Hydro- 
guret  of  Carbon. 

Oleic  Acid.  (Latin  oleum , oil.)  An  acid 
prepared  from  soap  made  with ' potash  and 
fluid  vegetable  oil;  it  receives  the  above 
name  from  its  property  of  saturating  bases, 
and  forming  neutral  compounds. 

Oleum  (Latin  olea , the  olive).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  O.  animate,  animal  oil, 
an  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  animal  substances ; this  is  some- 
times called  Dippel’s  oil ; 0.  ethereum , 
Etherial  oil,  or  Oil  of  Wine,  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  compound  spirit  of  Ether. 
0.  sulphur  alum,  Sulphuretted  Oil;  formerly 
called  Balsam  of  Sulphur.  0.  vitilas,  oil  of 
Eggs ; obtained  by  boiling  the  yolks  and 
then  submitting  them  to  pressure ; fifty  eggs 
yield  about  five  ounces  of  oil ; this  is  much 
used  in  the  ointment  for  killing  mercury. 

Oleo-Resin(E.  Native  compounds  of  vo- 
latile oil  and  resin ; these  are  the  proper 
juices  of  plants  which  constitute  the  natural 
orders  Coniferce,  Amyridece , and  some  of 
the  leguminosce , such  are  the  Turpentines 
(which  see). 

Oleo-Saccharum  (Latin  oleum  oil,  and 
saccharum  sugar).  A name  given  to  a mix- 
ture of  oil  and  sugar,  incorporated  to  render 
the  oil  more  easily  diffusible  through  the 
watery  fluid. 

Olophlyctis  (olos  white,  and  phlyxo  to 
be  full  or  hot).  A small  hot  eruption  cover- 
ing the  whole  body,  when  partial  it  is 
termed  phlyctjena. 

Olfactory.  (Latin  olfaeio,  to  smell.) 
Belonging  to  the  sense  of  smell,  a term 
generally  applied  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves. 

Olibanum.  This  is  a fragrant  gum  resin, 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  plants,  but 
chiefly  of  the  Bosivellia  Serrata , and  the 
Jl.  Papyrifera , the  first  a native  of  Am- 
boyna  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  In- 
dia, and  the  second  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
east  coast  of  Africa ; they  both  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Amyridacece.  It  is  now 
thought  that  the  frankincense  used  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
ancient  churches  was  gum  Olibanum,  and 
not  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Juniperus 
Lycia , which  goes  by  the  name  Gum  Thus, 
or  Frankincense.  Olibanum  has  been  used  in 
medicine  to  check  excessive  secretions  from 
the  mucous  membranes,  such  as  bronchitis, 
leucorrhcea,  &c.,  it  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  stimulating  plaisters;  but  it  is 
not  nearly  so  much  employed  now  as  it  used 
to  be. 

Olivaris.  (Latin  olive).  Resembling  an 


live ; hence  the  term  corpora  olivaria , ap- 
plied to  two  olive-shaped  eminences  of  tne 
nedulla  oblongata.  See  Brains. 

Olive.  The  common  Olive  tree  called  by 
»otanists  Olea  European,  belonging  to  the 
latural  order  Oleinece , is  a shrub  exten- 
ively  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe  and 
lyria,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  its  fruit,  which 
s eaten  as  a table  delicacy,  and  from  which 


the  Olive  Oil  is  extracted  by  pressure. 
"\Vhen  fresh  and  pure  this  Oil  is  clear  and 
limpid,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  bland 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste;  it  is  used  as 
a demulcent  and  emollient,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally ; given  in  doses  of 
about  an  ounce,  it  acts  as  a mild  laxative  ; 
it  Is  especially  good  when  there  is  an  irri- 
tated state  of  the  intestines,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  worms,  or  from  other  causes. 
It  is  nutritious,  and  better  suited  for  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  than  butter. 
According  to  Braconnet,  its  constituents  are 
oleine  and  margarine,  in  the  proportion  of  72 
parts  of  the  former  to  28  of  the  latter ; it  is 
solidified  by  nitrous  acid  and  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  converted  into  a peculiar  fatty 
substance,  which  has  been  called  claidin. 
A gum  resin,  which  in  some  countries 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  has  been 
found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a peculiar 
principle  analagous  to  gum,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  olivile.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  employed  medicinally  ; 


although  the  bark  itself,  which  possesses  an 
acid  and  bitter  taste,  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  bark ; and  a de- 
coction of  the  leaves,  two  ounces  put  into 
a quart  of  water  and  boiled  down  to  a pint, 
has  been  recommended  in  intermittents, 
the  dose  being  two  ounces  three  times  a day. 

Olives  are  prepared  for  the  table  as  a 
pickle,  by  repeatedly  steeping  them  in 
water  to  which  quick  lime  or  some  other 
strong  alkali  is  sometimes  added  to  hasten 
the  operation ; they  are  then  soaked  in 
pure  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  salt 
and  water,  with  or  without  an  aromatic  • 
they  are  supposed  to  create  an  appetite  and 
to  assist  digestion,  and  arc  commonly  taken 
after  a luxurious  dinner,  when  the  appetite 
has  become  cloyed  and  surfeited  by  over- 
feeding; of  course  we  do  not  recommend 
them. 

Of  Olive  or  Salad  Oil,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  there  are  various  kinds  and  qualities : 
from  Italy  we  have  the  Florence,  Lucca, 
and  Gallipoli  Oils ; the  first  is  the  best,  and 
is  commonly  sold  in  flasks ; mixed  with 
vinegar,  it  makes  the  best  salad  dressing 
known ; some  prefer  it  to  butter  for  frying 
fish ; taken  as  a demulcent,  the  common 
dose  is  from  1 to  2 drachms ; it  is  usu- 
ally made  into  an  emulsion  with  gum  and 
water,  and  other  ingredients,  for  w-hicli  pur- 
pose it  does  as  well  as  Almond  Oil.  See  Oils. 

Omagra  (Greek  omos,  the  shoulder,  ai.d 
agra,  a seizure).  Gout  in  the  shoulder. 

Omentum  (Latin  omen , an  omen).  The 
epiploon  or  caul,  so  called  because  it  was  for- 
merly examined  for  the  purposes  of  augury. 
The  omentum  consists  of  folds  of  the 
peritonoeum  connected  together  by  cellular 
tissue ; the  different  portions  are  named — 

1.  Hepato-gastric,  or  smaller  Omentum; 

2,  the  Great  Omentum ; 3,  the  Colic  Omen- 
tum ; 4,  the  Gastro-splenic  Omentum. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  protuberance 
of  the  abdomen  in  very  stout  persons  is 
occasioned  by  the  overloading  with  fat  the 
membrane  which  is  spread  over  the  intes  - 
tines,  most  likely  as  a protection  against 
cold,  and  which  is  called  the  Omentum ; it 
is  this  which  often  projects  in  ruptures, 
creating  serious  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times fatal  consequences.  See  Hernia. 

Omphalocele  (Greek  omphalos,  umbli- 
cus,  and  kele,  a tumour) . A rupture  at  the 
umblicus  (see  Hernia).  From  this  root  we 
have  also  Omphalotomia,  the.  separation  of 
the  umblical  cord  or  navel  string. 

Onanism.  The  crime  of  Onan,  or  self- 
pollution. This  crime  is,  by  youths  coming 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  indulged  in  to  a 
frightful  extent ; and  it  is  a fruitful  source 


of  impotence,  and  every  kind  of  bodily  and 
mental  weakness.  “ Some  of  the  most 
lamentable  instances,”  says  Dr.  Thompson, 
“ of  youthful  decrepitude,  nervous  affec- 
tions, amaurotic  blindness,  and  mental 
debility  and  fatuity  in  early  life,  which 
come  before  the  medical  men  are  traceable 
to  this  wretched  practice.”  And  he  further 
says,  that  whenever  young  people  about 
the  age  of  puberty  exhibit  unaccountable 
symptoms  of  debility,  particularly  about 
the  lower  limbs,  with  listlessness  and  love 
of  solitude,  look  dark  under  the  eyes,  &c., 
the  possibility  of  vicious  practices  being  at 
the  root  of  the  symptoms  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  from  this  and  other  evil 
practices  of  the  like  nature  that  the  adver- 
tising quacks  reap  their  greatest  advantage, 
promising  secret  and  speedy  cures  for  infir- 
mities brought  on  by  means  which  it  is  a 
sin  and  shame  even  to  think  about- — infir- 
mities which  are  often  irremediable,  and 
which  at  no  time  can  be  relieved,  except  by 
an  entire  abstinence  from  the  criminal 
indulgences  which  caused  them,  and  by  a 
long  course  of  tonic  treatment ; thus  only 
can  an  impaired  constitution  be  strengthened 
and  invigorated.  In  all  such  cases,  a pro- 
fessional man  should  be  consulted ; the  de- 
bility and  other  bad  symptoms  brought  on 
by  the  practices  hinted  at,  cannot  be  at 
once  relieved,  and  the  treatment  must  de- 
pend very  much  upon  constitutional  and 
other  peculiarities. 

Oneirodynia  (Greek  oneiros , a dream, 
and  odync,  pain).  In  this  term  are  com- 
prehended nightmare,  somnambulism,  and 
all  disturbances  of  the  imagination  during 
sleep.  See  Dreaming,  Nightmare. 

Onion.  This  familiar  plant,  the  Allium 
Cepa  of  botanists,  is  thought  to  have  come 
originally  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  an 
object  of  worship.  For  the  properties  and 
uses  of  this  and  other  members  of  the  genus 
AUium  (see  that,  head) . 

Oniscus  Asselus.  A scientific  name  for 


the  wood-louse  or  slater  (sec  Millipedes). 
t Onyx  (Greek  for  the  finger  nail).  A 
term  applied  to  a small  collection  of  pus 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  Eye  (which  see).  It  is  so 
named  from  being  shaped  like  a finger 
nail ; it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  hypop- 
yum  ; some  call  by  this  name  a small 
abscess  formed  between  the  layers  of  the 


cornea.  An  abscess  formed  beneath  or  near 
to  the  finger  nail  is  termed  Onychia ; this 
is  an  ulcer  often  very  difficult  to  heal ; and 
as  the  success  of  any  remedial  measures 
will  depend  greatly  on  the  general  vigour 
of  the  system,  the  treatment  must  be  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  local.  Warm  poultices  will 
generally  relieve  the  irritation  about  the 
nail,  and  when  they  have  effected  this 
object,  Black-wash  should  be  applied  to  the 
part ; afterwards  dress  it  with  simple  Sper- 
maceti Ointment ; or  if  this  does  not  sub- 
due the  inflammation,  Cold  Water  dressing 
had  better  be  used  for  a time. 

Opacity  (Latin  opacitas  from  opacus , 
opaque).  A term  applied  to  any  thickening 
of  the  cornea,  or  any  change  which  affects 
its  transparency,  and  which  is  popularly 
called  film.  There  are  various  kinds  or 
degrees  of  Opacities,  such  as,  1st  Albugo  or 
Leucoma , the  denser  form  ; 2nd  Haziness 
or  Nebula , the  slighter  form ; and  3rd 
Macula , a mere  patch,  or  speck  (see  Eye , 
Sight). 

Operation  (Latin  opus , a work).  Any 
execcise  of  the  surgical  art,  performed  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  assistance  of  instru- 
ments ; it  is  termed  simple  when  one  kind 
of  operation  is  required,  and  complicated , 
when  it  consists  of  more  than  one  kind,  as 
in  cataract,  when  both  incision  and  ex- 
traction is  necessary.  There  are  several 
simple  surgical  Operations  which  can  be 
easily  performed  by  a careful  nurse  or  mo- 
ther, such  as  the  extraction  of  a thorn  or 
splinter,  lancing  the  gums,  cutting  of  an 
in-growing  toe  nail,  opening  a small  abscess 
or  fistula,  &c. ; and  sometimes  the  tieing  of 
a severed  artery,  cupping,  or  bleeding,  may 
be  necessary  to  save  life.  Directions  for 
the  performance  of  all  these  will  be  found 
under  their  several  heads,  and  for  some  of 
them  under  the  head  of  Accidents. 

Ophiasis  (Greek  ophis,  a serpent).  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a variety  of  Orea , 
a kind  of  baldness,  which  spreads  in  a ser- 
pentine form  round  both  sides  of  the  head, 
from  the  occiput : that  which  spreads  in 
irregular  patches  is  termed  Alopecia. 

Ophthalmia  (Greek ophthalmos,  the  eye). 
Inflammation  of  the  eye,  properly  termed 
Ophthalmitis.  Under  the  head  of  Eye  we 
have  already  spoken  of  the  several  forms  of 
Ophthalmic  disease  which  occur  in  this 
country,  and  given  such  directions  for  their 
treatment  as  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
the  unprofessional  reader : we  may  here  go 
a little  more  into  detail,  and  state  that  Oph- 
thalmia has  by  some  surgical  writers  been 
divided  into  seven  distinct  kinds,  viz.,  1st, 
the  Catarrhal , arising  from  atmospheric 


causes,  or  peculiarities,  and  popularly  called 
3old  or  blight ; it  is  characterized  by  an  in- 
creased mucous  discharge,  as  described  by 
the  term  Ophthalmia  mucous  ; it  is  seated  in 
the  conjunctiva.  2nd,  the  Purulent , which 
is  inflammation  of  the  most  acute  kind,  at- 
tended with  a purulent  secretion ; it  may 
be  divided  into  the  Purulent  Ophthalmia  of 
infants,  and  that  of  a mature  age,  which  is 
the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia , being  that  which 
is  endemic  in  Egypt,  and  was  brought  from 
thence  into  Europe  by  the  French  and 
English  troops : it  is  undoubtedly  conta- 
gious. Another  form  is  the  Gonorrhoeal 
Ophthalmia.  (See  Gonorrhoea).  3rd,  the 
Rheumatic,  which  results  from  cold,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sclerotica ; this  may 
be  divided  into  the  Catarrho-rheumatic , 
which  is  active  inflammation,  embracing 
the  mucous  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  eye ; 
the  Erysipelatous,  which  is  a modification  of 
conjunctival  inflammation ; and  Pustulous , 
an  inflamation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
attended  with  the  formation  of  pustules. 
4th,  the  Scrofulous  or  Strumous,  an  exter- 
nal inflammation  of  the  eye,  occurring  in 
scrofulous  subjects.  5th,  in  this  division 
we  have  three  varieties,  the  Variolous , the 
Morbillus,  and  the  Scarlatinous,  the  first 
occurring  in  small  pox,  the  second  in 
measles,  and  the  third  in  scarlatina.  6th, 
the  External ; aud  7th,  the  Internal;  the 
first  being  inflammation  of  the  outer  coats 
of  the  eye ; and  the  second,  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  texture  of  the 
eyeballs. 

Ophthalmodinia,  Ophthaloplcgia,  and 
Ophthalmoptosis,  which  signify  respectively 
— the  first  pain  in  the  eye  ; the  second,  pa- 
ralysis of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye ; and  the  third,  paralysis  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmoscope.  This  is  a newly  in- 
vented instrument,  intended  to  assist  the 
surgeon  in  his  diagnosis  of  eye  disease ; it 
consists  of  1st,  a flat  circular  mirror  with  a 
small  round  hole  in  its  centre,  and  placed  at 


one  extremity  of  a short  handle ; and  2nd 
of  a small  magnifying  glass.  In  using  this 
instrument,  the  patient  is  placed  with  liis 
back  to  the  light,  and  with  his  head  slightly 
thrown  backward,  while  the  surgeon  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him  throws  the  light  from 


the  mirror  direetljr  on  the  eye,  making  ms 
observations  on  the  state  of  this  organ 
through  the  perforated  centre  of  the  reflect- 
ing medium.  When  necessary,  he  makes 
use  of  the  magnifier,  holding  it  against  the 
back  of  the  mirror,  so  as  to  intervene  be- 
tween his  own  eye  and  the  perforation. 
The  light  thrown  upon  the  eye  by  this  in- 
strument is,  necessarily,  much  more  power- 
ful than  any  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Opisthotonos  (Greek  opistheo,  back- 
wards, and  teino,  to  bend).  Tetanus  of  the 
exterior  muscles,  by  which  the  body  is  bent 
rigidly  backwards.  See  Tetanus. 

Opium.  This  is  the  partially  dried  juice 
of  the  white  or  Eastern  Poppy — the  Papaver 
Somniferum,  of  the  natural  order  Papa- 
veracece;  it  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  un- 
ripe capsule,  from  which  a white  juice 
exudes,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  tears  on 
the  edges  of  the  incisions ; this  is  scraped 
off,  put  into  earthen  vessels,  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  then  worked  up,  with  a wooden 
spatula,  in  the  sun,  until  it  attains  a proper 
consistency;  it  is  then  formed  into  cakes, 
and  wrapped  up  in  tobacco  or  poppy  leaves, 
in  which  state  it  is  the  Opium  of  commerce, 
having,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  assumed  a 
dark  colour.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  drug  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
materia  medica ; wc  obtain  our  supply  of  it 
chiefly  from  Turkey  and  India, — that  from 
the  former  country  is  generaily  preferred : 
applied  externally,  it  acts  as  a sedative, 
lulling  pain ; given  internally,  in  moderate 
doses,  its  first  effect  is  that  of  an  excitant ; 
it  quickens  the  pulse,  and  increases  the 
heat  of  the  skin ; but  these  symptoms  are 
soon  followed  by  a diminution  of  sensibility, 
and  a tendency  to  sleep  ; if  pain  is  present, 
it  is  abated  or  altogether  banished,  irrita- 
tion is  diminished,  and  the  muscular  system 
relaxed ; the  secretion  of  the  bowels  Is  les- 
sened by  it,  but  that  of  the  skin  increased, 
and  thus  it  acts  as  a sudorific.  When  taken 
continually  in  small  doses  it  causes  a kind 
of  intoxication ; in  over-doses  it  is  a narcotic 
poison,  causing  deep  sleep,  with  contraction 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  results  in 
coma  and  death.  (For  treatment,  in  such 
case,  see  Poisons). 

Opium  is  undoubtedly  the  best  anodyn. 
and  soporific  with  which  we  are  acquainted-, 
but  on  certain  systems  its  action  is  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  we  commonly  look 
for,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  watch  its 
effects  very  carefully ; bearing  in  mind  that 
its  primary  operation  is  that  of  a stimulant, 
we  should  avoid  giving  it  in  a state  of  high 
fever,  or  inflammation ; a parched  tongue 


and  a dry  skin,  should  generally  forbid  its 
use ; but  if  there  is  only  moderate  fever, 
with  a moist  skin,  and  no  cerebral  disorder, 
it  may  be  safely  administered  to  alleviate 
pain  and  subdue  irritation : in  bronchitis, 
combined  with  Camphor  and  Ipecacuanha — 
as  in  Paregoric  and  Dover’s  Powder;  in 
cancer,  delirium  tremens,  and  all  neu- 
ralgic disorders,  it  is  constantly  prescribed ; 
in  convulsive  disorders,  it  is  given  as  an 
antispasmodic ; in  many  cases  as  a dia- 
phoretic; and  iu  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
alone,  or  combined  with  astringents,  there 
is  no  medicine  so  good  as  this. 

The  narcotic  properties  of  this  drug  are 
chiefly  owing  to  the  alkaloid,  Morphia 
(which  see)  ; of  this,  good  Opium  contains 
about  12  per  cent ; it  is  somewhat  less 
stimulating  in  its  action  than  the  juice  of 
the  poppy,  of  which  it  is  the  most  active 
principle  in  combination  with  Mcconic  Acid 
(which  see). 

The  common  dose  of  Opium  for  an  adult 
is  from  1 to  3 grains ; for  children,  it  should 
be  given  in  very  minute  doses,  if  at  all ; but 
it  is  best  avoided  altogether : of  the  mischief 
which  results  from  the  practice  of  giving 
children  “sleeping-stuff,”  we  have  already 
spoken  under  the  head  of  Godfreys  Cordial , 
&c.,  and  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
again  warning  our  readers  against  a most 
emicious  custom.  Opiates  should  never 
e given  to  the  young,  except  there  is  a 
pressing  necessity  for  them,  and  then  very 
carefully,  and  not  often.  There  are  many 
officinal  preparations  of  Opium  ; we  give  a 
list  of  the  principal,  with  their  doses : — 
Extract,  | a grain  to  3 grains ; Pill,  5 to  10 
grains ; the  same,  with  Calomel,  5 to  10 
grains ; Lozenges  contain  each  l-10th  of  a 
grain  of  the  Extract;  Confection,  10  to  60 
grains;  Tincture  (Laudanum),  lOto  30 drops; 
Ammoniated  Tincture,  about  1 drachm; 
Wine,  10  to  60  minims ; Battley’s  Sedative 
Liquor,  5 to  20  minims ; Black  Drop  ( Guttce 
Nigra) , 5 to  10  minims. 

There  are  several  preparations  which  owe 
their  chief  activity  to  the  Opium  which  they 
contain,  although  the  name  of  the  drug 
does  not  appear  in  their  titles : such  arc  the 
Compound  Powders  of  Ipecacuanha  and 
Kino ; the  Compound  Ipecacuanha  Pills, 
and  Pills  of  Ipecacuanha  with  Squills ; also, 
the  Compound  Soap  and  Storax  Pills ; the 
Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium, 
much  used  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea ; and 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor — Pare- 
goric Elixir. 

The  chief  preparations  of  Opium  em- 
ployed externally  are  the  Opiate  Enema, 
Liniment,  Ointment,  and  Plaister ; the 


Ointment  of  Galls  with  Opium,  is  an  excel- 
lent application  for  Piles. 

Any  medicine  which  acts  like  Opium  in 
producing  sleep,  &c.,  is  called  an  Opiate , 
and  the  principle  procured  by  digesting 
Opium  in  Sulphuric  Ether,  and  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  product,  is  termed  Opiatie, 
or  Narco  tine  ; sometimes,  Salt  of  Derosnes , 
from  the  name  of  its  discoverer. 

Opium-eating  has  in  this,  as  in  other 
countries,  assumed  the  character  of  a dis- 
ease ; by  many  persons  it  is  carried  to  a 
great  extent.  We  have  known  as  much  as 
a drachm  taken  in  a day.  Those  who  are 
habituated  to  the  use  of  this  deadly  drug 
require  constantly  increasing  doses,  anil 
become  in  time,  like  spirit-drinkers,  com- 
plete wrecks  both  in  body  and  mind.  They 
generally  begin  with  small  quantities,  just 
enough  to  lull  bodily  pain,  or  soothe  mental 
disquietude  ; but  the  habit,  if  encouraged, 
grows  upon,  and  eventually  enslaves  them. 
A confirmed  opium-eater  cannot  be  long- 
lived,  and  we  would  most  earnestly"  warn 
our  readers  against  the  commencement  of 
so  pernicious  a practice. 

Opoba.ls.vm.  The  most  precious  of  all 
the  Balsams,  commonly  known  as  the  Balm 
of  Gilead  (which  see). 

Opopanax.  A gum  resin  obtained  from 
the  Opopanaz  Chironium , a plant  of  the 
natural  order  Umbclliffera , which  grows 


wild  in  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant.  It  was  formerly  held  in  estima- 
tion as  beneficial  in  hypochondriasis,  hys- 


teria,  and  asthma ; it  was  also  used  as  an 
emmenagogue,  but  modern  practice  has 
nearly  discarded  it  as  a remedy  of  very 
feeble  powers. 

Opodeldoc.  This  is  the  Compound  boap 
Liniment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  being  a 
solution  of  Soap  in  Alcohol,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Camphor,  Oil  of  Kosemary,  and 
strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent application  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c., 
and  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  all  cases 
in  which  counter- irritation  is  required.  See 
Liniments,  Soap. 

Oppilation  (Latin  oppilo,  to  close  up). 
An  old  term  for  obstruction  of  any  kind, 
but  chiefly  of  the  perspiration.  Medicines 
which  had  the  effect  of  closing  the  pores  of 
the  skin  were  termed  Oppillatives. 

Opponens  Pollicis.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist,  &c.,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  thumb,  which,  by  means  of  it,  is 
brought  inwards,  so  as  to  meet  the  fingers. 

Optic  (Greek  optomai,  to  see) . Belonging 
to  the  sight;  a term  applied  to  the  second 
pair  of  nerves,  to  the  two  thalami  of  the 
brain,  and  to  the  foramina  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  through  which  the  optic  nerves  pass. 

Optics.  Is  that  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  treats  of  the  relation  between 
light  and  the  organs  of  vision.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  about  it  in  this  work 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Eye  and 
Siqht. 

Optical  Delusion's.  Arc  the  result  of 
a disordered  action  of  the  organs  of  vision, 
which  may  be  occasioned  by  disease  affect- 
ing the  brain,  or  the  optic  nerves,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  delicate  machinery  by 
means  of  which  we  see ; or  they  mav  be 
occasioned  by  sympathy  with  disordered 
functions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  stomach. 
These  delusions  vary  considerably  in  their 
manifestations  ; it  may  be  that  half  an 
object,  or  half  a word  in  reading  only,  is 
perceived,  or  real  objects  in  a distorted  or 
exaggerated  manner,  or  those  which  are 
altogether  unreal ; floating  specks,  flashes  of 
light,  &c.,  before  the  eyes,  come  properly 
under  the  denomination  of  such  delusions, 
•which  arc  often  the  result  of  biliary  de- 
rangements, and  may  frequently  be  removed 
by  a Blue  Pill  and  a Black  Draught  or  two. 
Sec  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

On  a Serrata.  A dentated  line  consti- 
tuting the  posterior  edge  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses (see  Eyelids)  ..  . 

Orange.  This  plant,  whose  delicious 
pulpy  fruit  is  so  universal  an  article  of  con- 
sumption, is  the  Citrus  A urantium  of  bota- 
nists, belonging  to  the  natural  order  Auran- 


tacece  ; it  is  extensively 
region  of  the  earth  where  there  is  suflieient 
warmth  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  our 
chief  supply  comes  from  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Azores,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi 


terranean.  The  China  Orange,  of. which 
the  St.  Michael’s  appears  to  be  a variety,  is 
perhaps  the  most  delicious,  and  this  is 
grown  largely  in  Malta  and  Provence.  The 
juice  of  the  sweet  Orange  which  consists 
principally  of  mucilage,  sugar  and  citric 
acid,  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  vege- 
tible  juices  known ; it  is  peculiarly  grate- 
ful to  invalids,  who,  however,  should  not 
swallow  the  cellular  pulp  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed, as  this  is  indigestible,  and  is  likely 
to  produce  disorders  of  the  bowels,  through 
which  it  passes  unchanged. 

The  part  of  the  Orange  which  is  chiefly 
used  medicinally  is  the  rind,  and  the  kind 
which  is  best  for  this  purpose  is  the  Seville 
Orange,  which  is  an  agreeable  aromatic 
bitter,  posssessing  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
slightly  astringent  properties,,  it  is  much 
prescribed  in  combination  with  stronger 
bitters,  such  as  Gentian,  and  Quinine,  and 
makes  one  of  the  best  vehicles  for  the  ad- 
mininistration  of  Epsom  and  other  neutral 
salts,  which  it  renders  less  offensive  to 
the  palate  and  stomach.  Orange  marmalade 
upon  bread  is  a good  breakfast  aiet  for 
dyspeptic  patients ; and  the  Confection  of 
Orange  Peel,  in  doses  of  from  1 to  4 drachms 
may  also  be  taken  by  such  with  advantage. 
The  Infusion  may  be  easily  made  by  pour- 
in0-  on  an  ounce  of  the  dried  Peel  a pint 


ot  water,  and  letting  it  stand  until  cold, 
then  strain  and  take  as  a stomachic  a wine- 
glassful  twice  a day;  a little  lump  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  will  render  it  more  pleasant  to 
take.  Syrup  of  Orange  is  made  by  infusing 
2J  ounces  of  the  dried  Peel  in  a pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then 
strain  and  add  two  pounds  of  lump  sugar, 
boil  for  ten  minutes  ; chiefly  used  for  sweet- 
ening and  flavouring  summer  drinks  and 
medicines ; for  Orangeade  (see  Beverages) . 
The  Oil  of  Orange  Peel,  is  also  used  for 
flavouring  chiefly,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
stomachic  on  sugar  in  doses  of  from  1 to  3 
drops.  The  dose  of  the  Tincture  is  from  1 to 
3 drachms,  and  of  the  Powdered  Peel  from 
5 to  30  grains.  Orange  flowers  and  their 
distilled  Oil,  and  Waters,  are  chiefly  used  as 
perfumes,  but  they  are  also  regarded  as 
anti-spasmodic,  and  to  some  extent  ano- 
dyne; the  Water  is  given  on  the  continent 
for  hysteria,  in  doses  of  from  1 to  2 ounces. 
Orange  Peas  are  the  immature  fruit  of  some 
kinds  of  Oranges,  they  are  used  for  Issues 
(which  see). 

Orange  Skin  is  a term  applied  to  the 
deep  yellow  hue,  sometimes  observable  in 
the  skin  of  a newly-born  infant ; it  is  termed 
by  Sauvages  Ephclis  hitea. 

Orbiculab.es  (Latin  orbiculus , a little 
orb) . The  name  applied  to  two  muscles  of 
the  face,  termed  0.  oris  and  0.  palpebrarum , 
the  first  constituting  the  substance  of  the 
lips,  and  the  last  arising  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  orbital  process,  and  inserted 
into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone ; this  it  is  which  effects  the  clos- 
ing of  the  eye.  Prom  the  same  root  we 
have  Orbicular  Os,  the  small  orbed  bone  of 
the  ear,  and  Orbicularis  ciliaris , the  white 
circle  formed  by  the  ciliary  ligament, 
marking  the  distinction  between  the  choroid 
and  iris.  (See  Eye.)  The  cavity  under  the 
forehead,  in  which  this  organ  is  lodged,  is 
termed  the  Orbit. 

Orchis  (Greek  for  the  testes).  Ilencethc 
term  Monorchid,  applied  to  the  person  with 
but  one  testicle,  Orchitis,  inflammation  of 
the  Testes,  and  Orchotomy,  removal  of  one 
or  more  testicle  (see  Castration). 

Orchis  Mascula.  The  Male  Orchis,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Orchidacccc,  from 
the  roots  of  which,  and  some  allied  species, 
is  obtained  the  Salep  of  commerce,  a nutri- 
tious and  wholesome  farina,  much  used  in 
the  East  as  food,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  also.  When  carefully  prepared,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet  for  a weakly 
or  convalescent  person  (see  Salep) . 

A Cut  of  the  male  Orchis  is  inserted  in 
next  column  ; it  is  a common  English  plant. 


Organ  (Greek  organum).  A part  which 
has  a determinate  office  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. We  divide  organs  into  1st,  those  of 
Circulation,  as  the  heart,  and  arteries, 
veins,  capillaries,  &e.  2nd,  of  Absorption, 
as  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  the 
lacteals,  Ac.  3rd,  of  Sensation,  as  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  tongue,  skin,  Ac. ; in  this  we  in- 
clude the  muscular  system.  4th,  of  Diges- 
tion, as  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, &c.  5th,  of  Respiration , as  the 
lungs,  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  &c.  6th, 
the  Voice,  as  the  larynx,  the  cartilages  and 
muscles  of  the  throat,  &c.  7th,  of  Secretion, 
as  the  liver  for  the  bile,  the  kidneys  for  the 
urine,  the  lachrymal  glands  for  the  tears, 
Ac.  8th,  of  Generation,  as  the  testes, 
pelvis,  Ac.,  in  the  male ; the  pubendum, 
uterus,  Ac.,  in  the  female. 

Organic  Molecules.  A term  applied  to 
certain  floating  bodies  said  to  exist  in  the 
male  semen,  and  which  have  been  regarded 
as  primordial  monads  of  peculiar  activity, 
existing  throughout  all  nature,  and  consti- 
tuting the  nutritive  elements  of  living 
matter.  Dr.  Darwin  termed  these  vital 
germs. 

Origanum.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  in  which  are  the  common  and  sweet 
Marjoram  (which  see). 

Origin  (Latin  origo).  The  commence- 
ment of  a muscle  from  any  part,  its  attach- 
ment to  the  part  it  moves  is  called  its 
insertion  (see  Muscle). 

Ormskiric  Medicine.  A reputed  remedy 
for  canine  madness,  first  prepared  by  a Hr. 


Hill  of  Ormskirk ; it  is  said  to  consist  ot 
Prepared  Chalk,  J an  ounce;  Armenian 
Bole,  3 drachms ; Alum,  10  grains ; Ele- 
campane Root,  powdered,  1 draclmi ; OiL  ot 
Aniseed,  6 drops ; it  is  ordered  to  be  taken 
in  fresh  milk  and  water,  every  day  for  six 
successive  mornings. 

Oh.tuopn.ua  (Greek  orthos,  erect, 
and  pneo,  to  breathe).  An  aftection  in 

•which  breathing  can  only  take  place  when 

tiie  patient  is  in  an  erect  position,  bee 

^OsoTbssis  (Latin  for  bone).  From  this 
root  we  have  Ossification,  the  formation  ot 
bone,  the  first  development  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Carpenter,  “is  preceded  by  the 
formationof  a cartilaginous  structure,  which 
occupies  the  place  the  bone  is  afterwards  to 
take ; and  it  nas  commonly  been  considered 
that  the  bone  is  formed  by  the  ossification 
of  the  cartilage,  or  gristle.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  none  ot 
the  cartilage — chondrine — can  be  found  m 
perfect  bone . The  process  of  true  bone  for- 
mation always  commences  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  blood  vessels,  which  pass 
down  into  canals  excavated  in  the  substance 
of  the  cartilage ; the  spots  where  these  ias- 
cular  canals  are  especially  developed,  are 
termed  centres  of  ossification.  IV  e usually 
find  one  of  these  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
of  a long  bone,  and  one  at  each  end;  in  the 
flat  bones  there  is  generally  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  surface,  and  one  at  each  end 
of  the  principal  projections.  Lp  to  the 
period  when  the  bone  attains  its  full  dimen- 
sions, the  parts  which  contain  the  distinct 
centres,  are  not  connected  by  osseous  (bony) 
union,  but  only  bv  cartilage,  so  that  they 
fall  apart  when  this  decomposes ; the  pur- 
pose is  to  allow  an  increase  in  the  size 
the  bone,  by  the  growth  of  cartilage  be- 
tween its  detached  portions,  which  carti- 
lage may  give  place  to  bony  structure  when 
there  is  no  further  need  of  increase.”  Such 
is  the  theory  of  bone  formation,  according 
to  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists 
of  the  day,  it  differs  somewhat  from 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  re- 
ceived, but  this  difference  is  net  material 
to  the  purpose  of  a work  like  the  present. 
In  addition  to  what  is  here  given,  :ind  the 
remarks  made  on  the  subject  under  the 
head  Bone,  we  may  observe  that  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  component  particles  of 
' bone  after  its  complete  formation  is  effected, 
appear  to  go  on  very  slowly,  unless  a more 
rapid  process  is  necessary  for  the  reparation 
of  an  injury,  such  as  a Fracture,  which 
see.  As  persons  advance  in  years,  the  depo- 
sition of  animal  matter  in  the  bones  gives 


place  to  a great  extern  w , 

character,  so  that  the  bones  become  harder 
and  more  brittle,  and  if  broken  are  not  so 
likely  to  unite  and  become  serviceable  again. 
The  joints  in  old  age  become  stiff  and  rind, 

from  this  cause ; and  osseous  deposits  otten 
take  place  in  structures  which  hitherto  had 
been  quite  free  from  such,  lhus  we  have 
Ossification  of  the  heart,  about  the  valves 
especially,  and.  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  Angina  pectoris, 
(which  see).  Many  of  the  diseases  of  old 
age  originate  in  this  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  arteries,  and  consequent  loss  ot 

vital  power  necessary  to  keep  a heaitmvu 
state  of  the  circulation.  Another  part 
which  is  very  likely  to  become  partially  os* 
sified  is  the  larynx.  Deposits  of  earthy 
matter,  analogous  to  bone  in  certain  osseous 
affections,  has  been  called  Osteosarcoma. 
The  simple  absorption  of  bone,  unaccom- 
panied by  secretion  of  pus— the  process  by 
which  nature  accomplishes  the  removal  ot 
the  milk  teeth,  &c.,  has  been  termed  Osteo- 
anabrosis.  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  bones  is  termed  Osteology  ; a description  ot 
them,  Osteography,  the  growth  of  bones ; 
and  the  ossific  diathesis,  or  affection  m which 
soft  parts  become  indurated  by  a deposit  ot 
osscus  matter,  is  Ostlicxia.  From  the  same 
root  os  or  ossis,  which,  no  doubt,  comes 
from  the  Greek  osteon,  we  have  also  the 
terms  Osteoma,  a bony  tumour ; Ostitis, 
inflammation  of  the  bone ; and  Ostiopcc- 
dium,  an  osseous  or  stony  mass,  into  which 
the  foetus  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been 
converted  in  the  uterus.  _ 

Ossa  Alba,  the  name  given  bv  v an  Hil- 
mont  to  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  na- 
tural salt  of  the  urine  in  the  production  ol 
the  calculus ; it  is  the  same  as  that  which 
Paracelsus  termed  tartar. 

Oscheocele  (Greek  oskeon,  the  scrotum, 
and  kele,  a tumour).  Hernia,  when  it 
descends  into  the  scrotum,  is  so  called.  See  • 
Hernia. 

Oscillation  (Latin  oscillum,  an  image 
swung  upon  ropes).  This  term  was  applied 
by  Boerhaave  to  muscular  Irritabil ity (which 

see} . ^ 

Oscitancy  (Latin  oscito,  to  gape) . Yawn- 
ing or  Gaping  (which  see). 

Osthka  (Greek  ostrakon,  a shell),  liie 
Latin  name  of  the  oyster,  the  burnt  shell 
fo  which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  absorbent, 
under  the  name  Calx  c testis , Lime  fiom 
sh  el  1 s 

Otalgia  Otitis  (Greek  otos,  the  ear, 
and  algos,  pain).  Tain  in  the  ear,  which 
mav  be  divided  into  internal  and  external, 
the  last  of  which  generally  ends  in  suppu- 


ration,  or  what  is  commonly  called  an  im- 
posthume  or  imposteme  in  the  head  ; a term 
corrupted  from  apostemc.  When  this  be- 
comes ehronic  it  is  called  Ottorrhcea  (which 
see),  also  Ear  and  Ear-ache. 

Otto,  or  Attar  of  Roses.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  oil  of  roses  procured  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  petals ; it  is  well  known  as  a 
powerful  and  delicious  odour,  but  has  not, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  been  employed  medi- 
cinally. 

Ovum  (Latin  for  an  egg).  A small  vesicle 
within  the  ovarium,  containing  the  embryo 
or  elements  of  the  foetus.  Hence  Ovalcs,  a 
term  applied  to  a foramen  between  the 
auricles  of  the  foetus ; Oviduct , a name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Fallopian  tube, 
which  conducts  the  ovum  to  the  uterus  ; 
Oviparous , applied  to  animals  which  produce 
their  young  in  eggs:  Ovorum  testa,  egg- 
shells. Ovarium , diminutive  of  ovum,  is  an 
ovary,  or  seed  vessel.  The  ovaries,  anciently 
called  Testes  Muliebris,  are  the  two  oval 
bodies  placed  in  the  broad  ligament  (see 
Testes).  Ovaliger  means  a little  egg,  the 
name  of  a kind  of  hydatid  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  artiulation  of  the  wrist  (see 
Hydatid).  Ovulum  also  means  a little  egg, 
and  is  applied  to  a cell  of  the  Ovarium  at- 
tached to  this  organ  by  what  is  called  the 
cicatrix. 

Ouretic  Acid  (Greek  ouron , urine).  An 
acid  discovered  by  Proust  and  Bergmann, 
and  shown  by  Kalproth  to  be  bi-phosphate 
of  soda. 

Ox  Gall.  . Some  years  ago  the  Gall  or 
Bile  of  the  Ox  was  quite  a fashionable  re- 
medy for  habitual  constipation;  in  many 
cases  it  was  undoubtedly  found  servicable, 
but  not  perhaps  in  the  majority,  and  it 
therefore  fell  very  much  into  disuse.  Where 
there  is  a want  of  tone  in  the  stomach,  and 
especially  with  pregnant  women,  it  often 
acts  extremely  well ; it  may  be  prepared 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  following 
manner : Buy  a Gall  bladder  and  turn  out 
the  contents  in  a shallow  vessel,  of  metal  is 
best ; put  it  in  an  oven  and  let  it  evaporate 
until  it  becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  make 
into  pills,  of  which  one  or  two,  of  5 grains, 
each,  may  be  taken  twice  a day. 

Oxalic  Acid.  An  acid  found  in  the 
state  of  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  roots  of 
several  plants;  and  in  the  state  of  bin- 
oxalate  of  potash,  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Oxalis  Acetosella,  and  some  species  of  Itu- 
mex.  Its  salts  are  called  Oxalates.  The 
Essential  Salts  of  Lemons,  or  Salt  of  Sorrel, 
is  the  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  the  oxalate 
of  lime  is  the  basis  of  the  Mulberry  Calcu- 
lus. See  Acids. 


As  .poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid  is  not  of  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  in  consequence  of  its 
close  resemblance  to  Epsom  Salts,  a few 
simple  directions  for  such  an  emergency  had 
better  be  given  here.  When  a large  dose  of 
the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  first  and 
almost  immediate  effect  is  complete  prostra- 
tion of  strength ; the  patient  sinks  at  once 
into  a state  of  collapse,  and  dies  within  half 
an  hour  after  taking  the  poison ; severe  pain 
at  the  stomach,  and  vomiting,  sometimes 
precede  this  state  of  stupor,  but  not  always. 
When  there  is  vomiting,  the  expelled  matter 
is  very  acid  and  dark  in  colour.  In  such  a 
case,  only  the  most  prompt  measures  can  be 
of  any  service  ; the  knowledge  that  Oxalic 
Acid  (in  itself  readily  soluble),  forms,  in 
combination  with  lime  and  magnesia,  in- 
soluble, and  comparatively  inert  compounds, 
teaches  us  that  Chalk  or  Whitening  is  the  best 
remedy ; and,  happily,  one  or  other  of  these 
substances  is  generally  at  hand;  if  not, 
some  old  Mortar  scraped  from  the  crevices  of 
a wall  may  be  mixed  up  with  water  and 
swallowed.  Vomiting  should  be  by  all 
means  excited,  and  plenty  of  water  given  to 
dilute  the  poison,  and  favour  its  rejection 
from  the  stomach.  In  the  collapsed  stage, 
stimulants  will  be  required — Brandy  is  the 
best ; should  the  patient  survive,  there  is 
likely  to  be  great  irritability  of  the  stomach 
for  some  time  ; for  this,  soothing  demulcent 
drinks,  and  a milk  diet  should  be  given,  and 
a few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

Oxides.  (Greek  oxys,  acid  or  sharp). 
These  are  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen, 
with  substances  which  are  neither  acid's  nor 
salts;  they  were  formerly  called  calces. 
In  medicine,  the  metallic  oxides  are  an  im- 
portant class  of  bodies;  they  are  distin- 
guished by  certain  prefixes,  which  denote 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they  con- 
tain, such  as  prot-oxidc,  dent- oxide,  frit- 
oxide,  «&c.,  these  three  meaning  first,  second, 
and  third.  When  the  base  is  saturated  with 
oxygen  it  is  called  a j^cr-oxide,  per  denoting 
very  much. 

Oxycroceum.  A warm  discutient  plaister, 
consisting  of  Wax,  Rosin,  Pitch,  Turpen- 
tine, Saffron,  and  several  Gums;  at  one 
time  much  used  as  a stimulating  application. 

Oxygen  (Greek  oxys,  and  gennao  to 
generate) . The  name  of  a gas  which  forms 
about  a fifth  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,, 
and  is  essential  to  the  respiration  of  all 
animals ; the  above  name  was  given  to  it 
by  Lavoisier,  from  the  supposition  that  it 
was  the  sole  generater  of  acidity  ; as  it  was 
supposed  also  to  be  the  sole  supporter  of 
combustion.  Modem  scientific  researc 


lave  proved  that  neitner  nypotnesis  is 
[uite  correct,  although  sufficiently  so  per- 
laps  to  justify  the  name  applied  to  this  gas. 
Ixygen  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be  ob- 
;ained  from  the  binoxide  of  manganeze  by 
;lie  application  of  heat ; but  in  a more  pure 
date  for  chemical  investigation,  or  analysis, 
from  chlorate  of  potash.  Oxygen  has  been 
described  as  a permanently  elastic  fluid 
invisible,  inodorous,  and  a little  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  which  it  forms  in 
union  with  azote  or  nitrogen.  Water 
contains  about  89  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it 
exists  in  most  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducts, salts  and  oxides.  It  is  not  absorbed 
by  water,  and  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 
It  has  a powerful  attraction  for  most  of  the 
simple  substances,  especially  for  the  electric 
positive  bodies  ; the  act  of  combining  with 
which  is  called  oxidization.  The  compounds 
thus  formed  are  divided  into  Acids  and 
Oxides;  among  the  latter  are  the  alkalies, 
and  almost  all  salifiable  bases.  Pure  Oxygen 
is  too  highly  stimulating  for  animal  exist- 
ence, although  a certain  proportion  of  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  precisely  according  to 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  nitrogen , 
that  the  air  we  breathe  is  healthful  or 
otherwise.  Oxygen  is  evolved  from  trees 
and  plants  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  on 
the  moistened  leaves;  and  these  leaves, 
while  they  give  out  Oxygen,  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere  ; just  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  animals,  and  thus  the 
Balance  is  maintained. 

Oxygen  has  been  called  by  Priestley, 
Dephlogisticated  air ; Scheele,  Empyreal 
air  ; Condorcet,  Yitalair  : (for  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  it,  see  Gases.) 

Oxygenation.  Is  a term  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  oxidation;  it  differs 
from  it,  however,  in  having  a more  general 
import,  every  union  with  oxygen  being  an 
Oxygenation;  whereas,  oxidation  takes  place 
only  when  an  oxide  is  formed.  There  are 
several  other  compound  terms  which  imply 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  such  as  Oxy-iodine- 
a name  given  by  Sir  IP.  Davy  to  anhydros- 
iodic  acid ; compounds  of  Oxygen  and 
its  compounds  with  metallic  bases  were 
called  Oxyiodes,  and  sometimes  lodates  : 
Oxy-Muriatic  Acid , the  former  name  of 
Chlorine  (which  see);  Oxy prussic  Acid,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  Ch/oro-cyanic  or 
C.  Prussic  acid,  from  its  being  supposed  that 
tho  hydrocyanic  acid  had  acquired  oxygen 
in  being  mixed  with  chlorine.  Another 
class  of  terms  compounded  of  Oxy  had  re- 
ferred to  acuteness  of  sense  or  functions ; 
thus  Oxyopia,  signifies  acuteness  of  sight; 
Oxyphonea,  sharpness  or  shrillness  of  voice. 


men,  agiuu,  uuo  '“-v  — • . . 

to  shape,  as  Oxyurus  (sharp-tailed),  the 
Vermicular  Ascaris,  a parasitic  animal  some- 
times found  in  the  uterus  or  its  appendages, 
the  intestines,  &c.,  (see  Worms). 

Oxymel.  Is  a compound  of  Honey  and 
Vinegar,  very  useful  in  some  forms  ot 
catarrh  and  cough ; it  may  be  either 
used  alone,  or  combined  with  other 
medicines. 

Simple  Oxymel  is  made  by  boiling  together 
5 pounds  of  Honey,  with  8 ounces  of  ater, 
and  7 ounces  of  Acetic  Acid : and  Oxymel 
of  Squills,  which  is  more  expectorant,  is 
made  by  mixing  \ a pound  of  Honey  with 
4 ounces  of  Vinegar  of  Squills,  and  applying 
heat  to  effect  a combination  of  the  ingre- 
dients. See  Squills. 

Oysters.  Dr.  Paris  altogether  condemns 
these,  to  most  palates,  delicious  testaceans,  as 
a food  for  invalids,  but  on  this  subject,  as  on 
many  others,  doctors  differ,  for  some  recom- 


mend them  strongly;  that  they  are  very 
nutritious,  especially  when  uncooked,  is  ge- 
nerally conceded ; but  some  stomachs  there 
are  which  cannot  readily  digest  them,  and 
others  which,  although  they  may  be  ex- 
tremely delicate,  do  so  easily;  so  that  with- 
out a trial  one  can  scarcely  tell  how  they 
will  suit  a particular  patient ; and  as  they 
seldom  or  ever,  like  some  shell  fish,  cause 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  there  can  be 
little  danger  in  making  the  trial ; only  one 
or  two  should  be  taken  at  a meal,  and  the 
allowance  gradually  increased  to  six  or  eight, 
taken  raw  with  a little  pepper,  and  vinegar 
if  agreeable. 

OziENA  (Greek  oze,  a stench) . An  ulcer 
situated  in  the  nose  discharging  a foetid 
purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  caries  of  the  bones.  To  render 


tne  lector  ot  tms  discnarge  less  offensive  a 
lotion  composed  of  chloride  of  Zinc  and 
Rose  Water  may  he  used;  about  2 grains 
of  the  former  to  1 ounce  of  the  latter  will 
be  the  proper  strength ; it  should  be  in- 
jected upwards  through  the  nostrils  with  a 
small  syringe,  or  poured  into  the  hand  and 
snuffed  up  two  or  three  times  a day;  or, 
inject  simple  red  wash  (Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
Tincture  of  Lavender  and  Water),  and  im- 
proving the  general  health  with  alteratives, 
and  frequent  use  of  Glycerine.  Chief  in- 
ternal remedy  : — Iodide  of  Potassium,  24 
grains ; Bi-carbonate  of  Potash,  2 drachms ; 
Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  3 
ounces;  Water,  5 ounces:  two  tablespoon- 
fuls 3 times  a day.  Iodide  of  Potassium  to 
be  gradually  increased. 

OZmazome  (Greek  osme,  odour,  and  zomos, 
broth).  A peculiar  principle  obtained  from 
muscular  fibre,  having  the  taste  and  smell 
of  broth  ; it  is  on  this  that  the  peculiar  and- 
agreeable  flavour  of  cooked  meat  depends. 
It  is  most  manifestly  developed  in  decoc- 
tions of  meat,  such  as  soups,  gravies,  &c. 

OztoiuM  (Greek  osme).  A new  metal 
discovered  among  platinum,  and  so  named 
from  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its 
oxide. 

Ozmunda  Regalis,  or  Royal  Fern,  is  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Filices,  or  ferns, 


whose  root-stocks  were  formerly  employed 
medicinally.  They  were  thought  to  be  good 
for  the  rickets,  scrofula,  and  worms ; but 
are  not  now  held  in  much  estimation. 

Ozone.  A principle  of,  or  substance  in, 
the  atmosphere,  for  the  discovery  of  which 
the  scientific  world  is  indebted  to  M.  Schon- 
bein  ; its  liberation  appears  to  depend  very 
much  upon  that  of  electricity;  and  it  is 
generally  most  abundant  in  summer  during 
stormy  weather,  and  in  winter  when  there 
is  snow  falling.  From  the  action  of  Ozone 
on  the  respiratory  organs,  its  discoverer  con- 
siders that  it  is  likely  to  be  instrumental  in 
producing  those  catarrhal  epidemics  which 
are  known  to  prevail  frequently  without  any 
assignable  cause.  Some  consider  it  to  be 
oxygen  in  a peculiar  condition.  As  yet, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  substance,  if  such 
it  be,  is  too  imperfectly  known  to  allow  of  a 
decided  opinion. 

Pabulum.  Food,  aliment.  The  animal 
heat  and  spirits  are  called  the  Fabula  vita , 
or  food  of  life. 

Pain.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  Tain  as 
an  unmitigated  evil,  but  it  is  not  so ; rather 
should  we  regard  it  as  a kind,  though  some- 
times a severe  friend,  who  warns  us  of 
danger  in  the  shape  of  disease  or  injury, 
and  points  out  where  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Insensibility  to  Pain  would  be  by  no  means 
so  great  a boon  as  most  of  us  would  sup- 
pose, much  as  we  should  desire  it;  phy- 
sically. as  well  as  morally,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  suffer ; for  Pain  is  a great  teacher  of 
salutary  lessons  as  regards  our  temporal,  as 
well  as  our  eternal  welfare.  We  feel  it  in 
the  head,  or  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen,  or 
one  or  other  of  the  limbs,  and,  by  it,  we  are 
admonished  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  our  habits  or  mode  of  life  ; that  we  have 
eaten  or  drunk  too  much,  or  of  that  which 
is  unfit  for  us ; or  indulged  in  excesses  of 
some  kind,  or  overtasked  our  powers ; or  it 
may  be  not  exerted  or  exercised  them  suf- 
ficiently : we  have  in  some  way  impaired 
this  or  that  part  of  our  wondrously 
fashioned  structure  ; or  it  may  be  that  there 
is  some  insidious  disease  eating  into  some 
part  of  our  system,  and  sapping  our  vital 
powers,  the  only  indication  of  whose  pro- 
gress is  the  Pain  which  it  occasions.  _ 

Sensibility  to  Pain  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  same  patient ; it  is  most  severe 
when  the  nerve  itself  is  the  seat  of  disease 
or  injury,  as  in  tic  doloreux  and  other 
forms  of  neuralgia ; most  usually  it  is 
sympathetic,  the  nerves  being  only  affected 
as  the  organs  of  sensation,  through  which 


11  Pain  must  necessarily  be  felt.  Next  to 
ny  affection  of  the  nerves  themselves,  that 
f the  bones  and  joints  probably  causes  the 
xeatest  suffering,  probably  on  account  of 
heir  unyielding  nature ; when  swollen  by 
isease  they  press  upon  the  nerves,  and  so 
troduce  this  result.  Some  parts  which  are 
uost  insensible  in  a state  of  health  are 
nost  actively  sensitive  when  they  become 
nflamed  : such  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
ntemal  organs,  and  also  with  the  bones, 
oints,  and  teeth. 

Regarded  as  a symptom , we  may  say 
hat  Pain  in  active  inflammation,  as  well  as 
n its  hysterical  simulations,  is  always  pre- 
ient  anil  prominent ; it  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
'elt  in  congestion  of  any  part ; in  all  ma- 
ignant  affections  it  is  generally  very  acute ; 
n most-  kinds  of  fever  it  is  complained  of 
n the  limbs  and  back ; in  indigestion  and 
lyspepsia  we  have  it  in  the  stomach,  as  we 
lo  also  in  colic  and  spasms  of  that  part ; 
‘a  stitch  in  the  side,”  as  Pain  there  is 
commonly  called,  may  be  owing  to  flatu- 
lency, and  when  it  is  in  the  chest,  and  in- 
creased by  inspiration,  there  is  reason  to 
3uspect  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  a broken  rib.  Griping  in  the 
bowels  may  be  due  to  colic,  or  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  acrid  kind  of  food,  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  to 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  cholera ; throbbing 
Pains  in  the  temple,  darting  or  shooting 
Pains  in  the  breast,  flying  Pains  about  the 
shoulders  and  elsewhere,  dull  heavy  Pains 
in  the  head,  and  a hundred  other  Pains  that 
could  be  named,  are  all  characteristic  of 
some  particular  form  of  disease,  although 
they  do  not  all  indicate  the  exact  parts  to 
which  the  disease  is  referable,  they  may  be 
nervous  sensations  telling  that  mischief  is 
going  on  somewhere,  and  calling  on  the 
sufferer  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  apply 
remedies:  thus  headache  commonly  arises 
from  a disordered  stomach,  and  a blow  on 
the  head  will  often  cause  Pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  sickness. 

The  alleviation  of  Tain  is  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  all  medical  treatment,  and  this 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  exhaustive  nature— 
its  debilitating  effect  upon  the  constitution, 
which  is  greater  or  less,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  severity,  and  to  the  degree  of 
nervous  susceptibility  of  the  patient ; it  is 
quite  possible  for  a person  to  die  of  Pain 
alone ; hence  the  value  of  anaesthetics  and 
opiates  which  deaden  sensibility,  and  render 
possible,  and  indeed  easy,  the  most  formid- 
able operations,  the  agony  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  borne  by  weak  and  delicate 
patients.  We  should  not,  however,  resort 


to  these  means  of  alleviating  i am  mu  , 

or  too  frequently ; there  is  always  danger 
attending  their  use,  and  it  is  frequently 
better  for  suffering  to  be  borne  than  to  be 
thus  relieved ; opiates  always  interfere,  more 
or  less,  with  the  action  of  the  secretory  and 
excretory  functions  of  the  body;  and  under 
the  action  of  anaesthetics,  such  as  ether  ana 
chloroform,  insensibility  has  resulted  m 
death.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  advan- 
tage  to  be  gained,  by  the  alleviation  of  1 iun? 
must  be  well  weighed  against  the  disad- 
vantages, and  probable  danger  of  resorting 
to  the  necessary  means. 

Painter's  Colic.  Is  the  result  of  the 
absorption  of  lead  into  the  system ; its  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  of  Coltc  generally 
(which  sec),  with  partial  paralysis  often 
superadded  : sometimes  this  latter  symptom 
will  show  itself  while  the  patient  is  in  an 
average  state  of  health,  and  previous  to,  or 
conjointly  with  the  writhing  pains  in  the 
stomach,  cramp  in  the  legs,  and  paius  in 
the  head  and  limbs ; but  more  frequently 
there  'will  be  two  or  three  attacks  of  the 
Colic  before  the  paralysis  comes  on. 

Treatment.  The  same  as  in  other  forms 
of  Colic;  if  the  spasm  is  violent,  and  the 
patient  of  a full  habit,  blood  may  bo  taken 
from  the  arm ; in  any  case,  warmth  should 
be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain ; friction,  with 
stimulating  liniments ; the  feet  and  legs 
should  be  placed  in  a mustard  bath,  and  a 
full  dose  of  Calomel  and  Opium  given,  fol- 
lowed in  about  an  hour  with  one  of  C<istor 
Oil ; the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the 
bowels  frequently-  affords  great  relief;  if 
they  are  not  freely  opened  byr  the  above 
means,  stronger  purgatives  should  be  given, 
such  as  Coloeynth  and  Calomel,  or  1 drop  of 
Croton  Oil  with  Castor  Oil.  Fi  om  the  first 
or  second  attack  of  Painter’s  Colic  persons 
generally  recover ; but,  unless  the  occupa- 
tion is  changed,  other  attacks  will  follow, 
and  the  patient  will  become  a miserable 
cripple.  See  Palsy,  Paralysis. 

Painter’s  Purge.  A medicine  some- 
times given  in  the  form  of  colic  above  de- 
scribed, and  consisting  of  £ an  ounce  of 
Senna  boiled  ip  a pint  of  water,  with  1 an 
ounce  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  and  4 ounces 
of  Antimonial  Wine,  added  to  the  strained 
liquor,  while  hot ; a wineglassful  may  be 
taken  every  3 or  4 hours,  untii  relief  is 
obtained.  ...  _ 

Painting.  Very  marked  injurious  effects 
have  often  arisen  from  inhaling  the  atmo- 
sphere of  newly-painted  houses ; that  the 
head-ache,  sickness,  and  other  uneasy  feel- 
ings which  arise  from  this  will  pass  away, 
and  leave  no  after  ill-effects,  is  the  belief  of 


most  persons,  but  we  have  known  cases  in 
which  the  poison,  though  slight,  has  worked 
upon  the  system,  aud  materially  affected 
the  health  through  life.  That  it  is  a poison 
which  is  thus  inhaled,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  circumstance  that  on  the 
delicate  lungs  of  a song-bird  it  acts  as  such, 
causing  death  very  rapidly ; whether,  as 
some  sav,  the  injurious  effects  are  produced 
by  the  fumes  of  the  turpentine  used  in  oil- 
paints,  or  to  the  subtle  emanations  of  the 
lead,  we  cannot  say ; but  we  would  warn 
our  readers  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  living 
or  sleeping  in  newly-painted  houses  ; or,  if 
they  are  obliged  to  do  this,  to  admit  as 
much  fresh  air  as  possible,  and  to  be  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit ; 
children,  especially,  should  be  kept  away 
from  this  morbific  influence. 

Palate  (Latin  palatum ).  The  roof  of 
the  mouth ; at  the  back  of  it  is  situated  the 
Soft  Palate  ( velum  palatum).  The  arched 
ridge  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  distinguished  as  the  Hard  Palate ; 
commences  behind  the  upper  teeth,  extends 
backwards,  and  merges  in  the  Soft  Palate, 
which  is  a fold  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
lining  the  whole  of  the  mouth;  from  its 
centre  depends  the  Uvula  (which  see),  and 
from  each  side  of  which  proceed  two  other 
folds  of  membrane,  having  between  them 
the  Tonsils  (which  see)  ; these  folds,  by- 
closing  over  the  root  of  the  tongue,  prevent 
the  food  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  swal- 
lowed from  passing  back  into  the  mouth, 
while  the  Soft  Palate  bars  its  passage  into 
the  nose.  Those  who  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion have  frequently  small  blisters  on  the 
membrane  which  covers  the  Hard  Palate, 
for  which  no  local  application  will  be  of 
much  service.  There  is  sometimes  a con- 
genital deficiency  of  the  Hard  Palate,  and 
both  speech  and  taste  are  imperfect  in  con- 
sequence ; the  former  may  be  amended  by 
a metallic  plate  introduced  to  fill  up  the  gap. 
Sometimes  the  fissure  extends  through  the 
Soft  Palate,  and  divides  the  uvula  into  two 
parts;  this  defect  is  commonly  associated 
with  hare-lip,  and  can  only  be'repaired  by 
an  operation,  which  from  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Fergusson  and  others,  is  now 
generally  successful.  See  Nose,  Throat,  &c. 
g {Palato-phakangeus.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
palate,  and  is  inserted  into  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage and  the  pharynx ; it  draws  the  uvula 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  closes  the 
back  of  the  nostrils. 

Palliatives  (Latin  pallium,  the  outer 
robe  of  the  ancients).  Medicines  for  re- 
lieving pain.  These  are,  in  many  cases,  all 


that  even  the  professional  man  can  admi- 
nister, and  they  must  necessarily  form  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  remedies  avail- 
able in  domestic  treatment,  in  which  the 
chief  aim  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  mitigate 
pain,  and  relieve  the  most  urgent  symptoms, 
until  professional  aid  can  be  obtained.  Still, 
while  recommending  to  our  readers  the  use 
of  palliatives,  we  would  urge  upon  them 
also  the  necessity  of  due  caution,  lest  they 
“kill”  while  attempting  to  “cure.”  In 
all  cases  of  emergency,  we  say,  send  for  the 
Doctor ; but  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
his  help  cannot  at  once  be  had,  resort  to 
such  palliative  medicines  and  measures,  as 
your  knowledge  and  experience,  aided  by 
these  pages,  enables  you  to  apply. 

Palm.  The  inner  and  softer  part*of  the 
hand ; the  framework  of  which,  and  of  the 
back,  is  composed  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
(see  Hand).  The  Palmar  Arch  is  a branch 
of  the  radial  artery  which  passes  over  these 
bones;  and  the  Superficial  Palmar  Arch  is 
a continuation  of  the  ulnar  artery,  which 
also  crosses  the  metacarpus.  The  Palmaris 
longus,  and  brevis , are  two  muscles  of  the 
Palm,  whose  skin  is  stretched  and  contracted 
by  means  of  the  latter  of  these. 

Palma  Christi.  Is  a species  of  Palm 
tree,  from  which  is  obtained  Castor  Oil 
(which  see) . 

Palm  Oil.  Is  obtained  from  the  kernel 
of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  and  some  other 
species  of  Palms ; it  is  thought  to  be  espe- 
cially softening  to  the  skin,  and  is  used  as 
an  external  application,  like  Olive  and 
other  Oils  (which  see). 

Palo  de  Vacca.  The  Cow-tree  of  the 


Caraccas  and  Cordilleras,  whose  scientific 
name  is  Galaciodendron  Utile  ; it  yields  an 


abundant  supply  of  vegetable  milk,  equal 
and  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  cow, 
only  that  it  is  slightly  viscid,  and  somewhat 
different  in  its  composition,  more  than  half 
of  its  bases  being  wax  and  fibrin,  a little 
sugar,  a magnesian  salt,  and  water ; it  is 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  and  has  an 
agreeable  balsamic  odour.  The  natives  ot 
the  countries  where  it  is  produced  drink  it 
in  large  quantities,  and  are  said  to  grow  fat 

^Palpation  (Latin  palpo,  to  feel).  The 
act  of  feeling  ; a method  of  examining  the 
abdomen  by  touch  or  pressure  for  the  pur- 

fosc  of  ascertaining  its  size,  fomi,  <xc. 

'rom  the  same  root  we  have  palpi , feelers, 
as  of  some  insects ; and  probably  also  Pal- 
pebrcc,  the  Eyelids  (which  see) . 

Palpitation  (Latin  palpito,  to  throb). 
An  increase  in  the  force  or  frequency,  or 
both,  of  the  heart’s  contraction;  when  it 
results  from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  termed  re- 
action. Palpitation  of  the  Heart  is  a very 
common  affection ; it  may  amount  to  only 
a slight  fluttering,  or  to  a violent  beating 
or  throbbing,  and  may  be  either  regular  or 
fitful  and  uncertain ; it  is  common  with 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  but  especially 
hysterical  females,  and  is  easily  brought  on 
by  any  unusual  mental  emotion,  as  well  as 
by  much  or  too  violent  bodily  exertion.  See 
Heart. 

Palsy,  Probably  contracted  from  the 
Greek  paralysis  (which  see). 

Pampiniform  (Lathi  pampinis,  a ten- 
dril, and  forma,  likeness),  ltesembling  a 
tendril;  a name  applied  to  the  spermatic 

cord.  , 

Pan  (Greek  for  all).  There  are  several 
medical  terms  which  have  this  prefix,  such 
as  Panchrestus,  applied  to  medicines  in  the 
same  sense  as  Panacea,  from  their  real  or 
presumed  general  usefulness ; Pandemic, 
synonymous  with  Epidemic  ; Pantagogues, 
medicines  which  expel  all  morbid  matters ; 
Pantaphobia,  a fear  or  dread  of  all  things; 
old  authors  use  this  term  to  express  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.  Also 

Panacea  (Greek  pan,  all,  and  akeonai, 
to  heal).  Any  drug  or  preparation  said 
to  be  a remedy  for' all  kinds  of  diseases, 
which  is  simply  an  absurdity.  In  some 
of  the  old  Pharmacopoeias  we  find  the  name 
Panacea  applied  to  several  preparations  of 
a legitimate  character : thus  Sulphate  of 
Potash  was  termed  P.  JDuplieatio,  and  / . 
Holsatica;  Kermes  Mineral,  P.  Glaubcriana ; 
Submuriate  of  Mercury,  P.  Mercunalis  ; 
and  Saffron,  P.  Vcgetabihs. 

Panada,  or  Pap  (Latin  pams,  bread). 
This  is  bread  boiled  in  water  to  a proper 


consistence,  and  then  beaten  up  smooth 
with  a little  sugar  and  milk;  it  is  chiefly 
used  as  food  for  Infants  (which  see). 

Pancakes.  Are  decidedly  unsuitable  tor 
invalids;  the  forms  of  making  them  vary 
greatly:  in  most  of  them  wheaten  flour 
forms  the  principal  foundation,  combined 
with  eggs,  milk,  and  butter,  dripping,  01 
lard;  they  are  lightest,  when  made  with 
perfectly  clean,  newly-fallen  snow,.  and 
most  wholesome  with  a little  salt  and  ginger 
added.  For  receipts,  see  Wife's  Oun  Book 
of  Cookery. 

Panaris  (Greek  para,  near  to,  anu  ony.r, 
the  nail).  Sometimes  called  Panaritium, 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  Paronychia  or 
Whitlow  (which  see). 

Panchymagogues  (Greek  pan,  all; 
xymos , juice  ; and  ago,  to  expel).  The 
name  formerly  applied  to  purgatives  which 
caused  evacuations,  mixed  nearly  equally 
with  the  humours  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
thus  calomel  wds  called  a Panchymagogue. 

Pancreas  (Greek  pan,  and  kreas,  flesh) . 
Literally  all  flesh ; the  name  given  to  a 
gland  which  is  situated  transversely  in  the 
abdomen  behind  the  stomach ; it  is  made 
up  of  numerous  small  glands,  the  ducts  ot 
which  unite  and  form  the  Pancreatic  duct , 
through  which  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
gland,  and  called  the  Pancreatic  juice. 


passes  into  the  duodenum,  through  an  open- 
ing common  to  it  and  the  bile,  combined 
with  which,  it  mingles  with  the  food  in  a 
state  of  pulp,  called  chyme.  The  use  of 
the  Pancreatic  juiee  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained ; it  consists  of  albumen,  sali- 
vary matters,  and  osmazome,  and  may  be 
intended  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  par- 
tially-digested food,  and  render  it  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  nutrition.  The  shape  of  the 
Pancreas  is  that  of  a long  flattened  lobe, 
about  six  inches  in  length ; its  ordinary 
weight  is  about  four  ounces ; at  the  front 
part  of  the  head  of  it  is  a fold  of  the  gland, 


■which  completes  the  canal  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  vessels,  anti  is  called  the  Lesser 
Pancreas.  In  cattle  this  organ  is  called 
the  Sweetbread , a delicacy  with  which  our 
readers  must  be  sufficiently  familiar,  and 
in  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  stu- 
dying the  structure  of  the  gland,  if  they  are 
so  inclined.  The  foregoing  cut  exhibits  its 
form  and  position  in  the  human  system.  1 
is  the  Pancreas ; 2,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
stomach ; 3,  the  duodenum  (see  also  Abdo- 
men) . 

Pandiculatio  (Latin  pando,  to  spread). 
A term  applied  to  an  elongation  of  the  ex- 
terior muscles. 

Panniculus  Carnosus  (Latin  panniculus, 
diminutive  of  pannus , a covering,  and  caro 
or  caroi is,  flesh).  Applied  to  the  fleshy 
covering  of  any  part : Pannus,  means 

literally  a piece  of  cloth,  or  a rag.  This 
is  the  designation  of  that  state  of'  vascu- 
larity of  the  cornea,  in  which  the  mucous 
covering  is  so  loosened  and  thickened  as  to 
present  thd  appearance  of  a dense  pellicle. 

Par  aver.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Papaveracea, 
in  which  are  the  Bed  and  White  Poppies. 
See  Poppy. 

Papilla:  (Greek  pappos , the  sprout  of 
down,  or  buds) . This  term  denotes  the  small 
projections  which  constitute  the  roughness 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue.  They 
are  distinguished  as  lenticular,  which  are 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ  ; 
fungiform,  near  the  edges,  presenting  a 
rounded  flat  head,  with  a narrow  pedicle  or 
footstalk ; conical,  sometimes  called  pa- 
pilla: media:,  occupying  almost  the  whole  of 
the-  upper  surface,  and  resembling  small 
cones;  and  filiform,  or  thread-like,  ob- 
served quite  at  the  edges  of  the  Tongue 
(which  see) . Papilla  is  also  a term  applied 
to  the  nipple  which  arises  in  the  middle  of 
the  areola  of  the  mammae  (see  Breast ),  and 
to  the  small  flattened  prominence  formed  by 
the  optic  nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  globe 
of  the  Eye ; this  is  called  Papilla  cornea. 

Pappus  is  the  Greek  term  applied  to  the 
seed  crown,  or  little  tuft  of  hair  which 
crowns  the  seeds  of  certain  genera  of  plants, 
especially  those  which  belong  to  the  great 
families  of  the  Composites  and  Valerianea. 
Familiar  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
Thistle  and  the  Dandelion.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  down  or  mossiness 
of  the  under  lip,  the  cheek,  &c. 

Papula  (of  the  matter  or  nature  of 
Pappus),  is  a pimple  or  small  elevation  of 
the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  very 
seldom  containing  a fluid,  or  suppurating, 
and  commonly  terminating  in  scurf;  it  is 


the  echlhyma,  and  exonnia  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Bateman  there  are  three  va- 
rieties of  Papulous  eruption  : — 1st,  Stro- 
phulus, or  Green  Bash ; 2nd,  Lichen, 
Lichenous  Bash ; 3rd,  Prurigo,  Prurigi- 
nous  Bash.  See  Rash , Skin  liiscascs. 

Para.  Is  a Greek  preposition,  admitting 
of  various  significations;  it  is  a prefix  to 
several  medical  terms,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following. 

Paracentesis  (Greek  Icentio,  to  perfo- 
rate). The  operation  of  tapping  or  making 
an  opening  into  the  abdomen,  thorax,  or 
bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
fluid  contained  therein.  See  Tapping. 

Paracusis  is  one  of  a class  of  terms  in 
which  the  Greek  preposition  par  always 
means  a faultiness,  or  morbid  state;  the 
above  signifying  morbid  hearing;  while 
Parapsis  is  morbid  touch ; Parabysma, 
morbid  congestion ; Paracyesis,  morbid 
pregnancy ; Parageusis,  morbid  taste ; 
Paramenia,  Mis-menstruration ; Parapho- 
nia,  altered  voice;  Parodinia,  morbid 
labour;  Paroniria , depraved  dreaming;  Par- 
op  sis,  depraved  vision;  Parosmis , morbid 
smell;  Parostia,  Mis-ossification ; Paruria, 
mis-micturation,  &c. 

Paralysis  (Greek  lyo,  to  relax).  The 
total  loss  or  diminution  of  motion,  or  sensa- 
tion, or  both,  in  any  part;  it  is  termed  by 
Celsus  Resolutio  nervorum,  and  often  called 
Palsy  (which  see).  There  are  several  kinds 
of  Palsy  or  Paralysis,  such  as  the  Paralysis 
agitans ; the  Shaking,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
patient’s  gait,  the  Dancing  Palsy;  Hemi- 
phlegia , when  one  side  of  the  body  only 
is  smitten ; and  Paraphlegia , when  it  is 
the  lower  half  which  is  more  or  less  de- 
prived of  its  nervous  power;  but  in  all 
cases  it  is  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of 
disorder ; and  if  this  is  confined  to  one  of 
its  hemispheres,  the  attack,  if  it  does  not 
include  both  sides,  is  most  likelv  to  fall  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  rupture 
of  a vessel  in  the  brain  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  Paralysis,  and  this  may 
occur  without  there  being  any  decided  apo- 
plectic symptoms  ; a slight  transient  faint- 
ness, and  confusion  of  ideas,  mav  'precede 
the  attack,  or  it  may  come  on  during  sleep, 
so  that  the  patient  may  onlv  be  made  aware 
that  he  is  paralysed'  by  his  inability  to 
speak  plainly,  or  to  move  a limb  or  one 
side  of  his  body.  Sometimes  the  attack  is 
gradual,  and  occupies  a considerable  time — 
days,  weeks,  and  even  months  elapse  before 
the  ioss  of  nervous  energy  becomes  com- 
plete ; and  this  helplessness  may  he  pro- 
duced by  a succession  of  slight  shocks,  as  it 


•ere  or  by  the  gradual  stealing  on  of  an 
Dparently  torpid  condition ; this  latter  is 
lore  commonly  the  case  when  the  disease 
rises  from  a decided  state  of  general  de- 
ility  which  in  time  involves  the  brain, 
mtil  the  structure  gives  way,  and  softening 
s the  consequence.  Literary  men,  and  all 
vho  have  much  head  work,  are  especially 
iablo  to  that  condition  of  the  brain  which 
:auses  Paralysis,  and  so  are  hard  drinkers, 
ind  others  whose  lives  or  habits  necessitate 
i frequent  state  of  cerebral  excitement; 
vith  such  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  pro- 
bably rapid ; if  of  full  habit,  they  will,  it  is 
likely,  die  quickly  of  apoplexy;  if  of  spare 
they  will  sink  into  a state  of  mental  and 
bodily  imbecility ; in  cither  case  they  may- 
be subject  to  epileptic  fits.  . 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  a cure  of 
Paralysis.  Palliatives  may  be  tried,  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  a certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess : there  may  be  a partial  restoration  ot 
power  to  the  helpless  leg  or  arm;  the 
speech  may  become  less  thick,  and  the  face 
less  perceptibly  drawn  on  one  side  ; but  we 
never  yet  saw  a case  of  complete  reco\eiy, 
nor  one  in  which  there  was  not,  sooner  or 
later,  a renewal  of  the  attack.  True,  some 
paralysed  persons  live  to  a good  old  age, 
and  are  enabled  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
perform  the  duties  allotted  to  them ; but 
seldom,  if  ever,  do  they  become  like  unto 
their  former  selves ; there  is  a little  drag- 
ging of  the  foot  in  walking,  the  hand  can- 
not grasp  so  tightly,  nor  the  arm  be  lifted 
so  quickly  and  readily  in  obedience  to  the 
will  as  formerly ; there  will,  also,  probably- 
be  a little  hesitancy  or  thickness  ot  speech, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  face  will  not  quite 

correspond.  . ' . 

In  the  above  obseryat’.ons  we  have 
already-  hinted  at  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
seizure,  one  of  the  chief  being  pressure 
upon  or  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
When  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that 
the"  defect  of  power  is  in  some  cases  but 
functional : in  this  case  the  cause  may  be 
long  exposure  of  the  lower  limbs  to  wet 
and  cold,  self  abuse,  excessive  indulgence 
in  venery,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or 
kidneys,  effusion  in  the  spinal  cord  from  a 
blow,  a burn,  or  other  injury- ; disease  of 
the  womb,  or  of  the  urethra  may  also  give 
rise  to  it.  Palsy  of  either  of  the  limbs  may 
be  caused  by  pressure,  and  general  Palsy 
by  the  action  of  lead,  or  mercury,  upon  the 
system ; therefore  those  who  work  in  these 
metals  arc  peculiarly  liable  to  be  so  affected, 
such  as  button  - gilders,  ^^s-  sUverers, 
plumbers,  &c.  (see  Famters  Colic).  Ihe 


most  dangerous  form  of  this  kind  is  when  it 
affects  the  muscles  of  respiration,  in  which 
case  it  rapidly  proves  fatal.  Among  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  Paralysis  may  be 
named  head-ache,  confusion  of  ideas,  loss 
of  memory,  impaired  vision,  drowsiness, 
and  partial  stupor,  with,  frequently,  numb- 
ness and  pricking  or  tingling  sensation  m 
the  limb  or  part  about  to  be  attacked,  W it 
persons  of  a full  habit,  there  will  be  ea 
and  flushings  in  the  face,  and  most  ot  the 
signs  of  an  approaching  fit  of  apoplexy , 
then  follows  indistinct  articulation,  loss  or 
power,  and  tho  other  marked  and  unmis- 
takeable  indications  of  an  actual  attack. 

The  proper  treatment , in  the  case  ot  a 
patient  of  a full  habit,  will  be  bleeding  and 
cupping  in  the  neck,  and  strong  purgatives, 
about  5 grains  of  Calomel,  tollowed  by- 
Senna  Mixture,  or  Croton  Oil  1 ills  every 
four  hours,  until  they  operate  freely ; when 
there  is  faintness  and  confusion  of  intellect, 
o-ive  a teaspoonful  ot  Sal  Volatile  m a glass 
of  water,  and  repeat  it  in  an  hour  if  required ; 
no  alcoholic  stimulant  must  be  administered ; 
put  the  feet  and  legs  in  a hot  mustard  bath, 
and  place  the  patient  in  a warm  bed,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  w-ell  raised.  follow 
up  the  cupping  in  the  neck  with  a blister, 
and  after  that,  put  in  a seton,  if  required ; 
after  they  have  once  acted  well,  keep  the 
bowels  gently  open  with  Rhubarb  or  Castor 
Oil ; let  the  diet  be  spare,  and  the  quietude 
of  the  patient  as  perfect  as  possible.  After 
the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  has  passed, 
local  stimulants  should  be  used,  and  the 
affected  parts  well  rubbed  w-ith  the  hand,  or  a 
flesh-brush.  Electricity  and  Galvanism  may 
also  be  employed,  where  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  structural  disorganization,  in 
paraphlegia  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  the 
bladder  to  act ; and  when  it  does,  the  urine 
flows  from  it  involuntarily ; great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this,  and  stimulant  diu- 
retics given ; the  Tincture  of  Cantharidcs, 
in  £ drachm  doses,  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 

In  some  cases,  much  relief  has  been 
afforded  by  the  use  of  Sulphur  Baths  and 
Chalybeate  Waters,  such  as  those  of  Harrow- 
gate  arid  Baden.  Mercury,  which  is  strongly 
recommended  by  some,  is  but  a doubtful 
remedy.  Strychnia  has  proved  serviceable, 
but  should  only  be  given  under  medical 
superintendence.  Repeated  mox*  along 
the  course  of  the  spine,  and  small  blisters 
on  the  insides  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  are 
recommended  by  Dr.  Graves. 

In  Palsy  of  the  face,  if  it  is  caused  by  a 
blow,  a few  leeches  behind  the  ear,  and  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  may  prove  beneficial ; 
if  cold  is  the  cause,  hot  fomentations  and 


stimulating  liniments  should  be  applied; 
as  also  in  Palsy  of  the  hands,  fingers,  or 
other  extremities,  with  Electro-magnetism, 
persevered  in  for  a considei-able  time.  In 
all  cases  of  chronic  Paralysis,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  nervous  system 
requires  arousing  and  stimulating  to  a due 
performance  of  the  functions  necessary  to 
life ; in  nearly  all  there  is  a sluggish  action 
of  the  bowels,  which  are  often  obstinately 
constipated,  and  require  the  strongest  pur- 
gatives to  keep  them  at  all  open ; it  is  some- 
times better  to  employ  enemas,  than  con- 
tinue giving  drastic  medicines.  The  para- 
lytic patient  frequently  enjoys  pretty  good 
general  health,  and  eats  largely,  and  this 
increases  the  above  difficulty,  especially  if 
it  be  a heavy  person,  with  little  power  of 
self-movement.  When  confined  entirely  to 
bed,  sores  and  sloughing  ulcers  are  not  un- 
common ; these  should  be  treated  as  directed 
under  the  head  Bed-sores.  An  air  or  water 
bed  greatly  obviates  the  danger  of  them. 

'Wasting  Palsy  has  been  described  as  a 
kind  of  blight,  which  withers  the  muscles  ; 
it  is  said  by  Dr.  Morgan  to  be  a fatty  and 
granular  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
which  comes  on  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  inherent  muscular  irritability 
produced  by  over  exertion  of  the  particular 
muscles  affected,  or  by  cold.  See  Atrophy. 

Paraphimosis  (Greek  para,  and  phimo 
to  bridle).  An  affection  of  the  prepuce,  in 
which  it  is  drawn  quite  behind  the  glans 
penis,  and  cannot  be  brought  forward  again. 
Good  calls  this  Strangulating  Phimosis. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  Circumligatura. 
See  Phimosis. 

Parasite  (Greek  para  near  to,  and  sitos 
provisions) . Literally  this  means,  a hanger- 
on  at  the  tables  of  the  great ; nence  it  is 
employed  to  designate  animals  found  in  the 
blood,  intestines,  &c.,  of  man,  or  other 
living  creatures,  such  as  the  hydatids  of  the 
brain,  intestinal  worms,  &c.  It  is  also  the 
general  name  of  plants  which  grow  upon 
others,  as  moss,  mistletoe,  &c. 

Paregoric  (Greek  para,  and  gorcyo  to 
mitigate).  A medicine  which  relieves  pain : 
this  is  a name  formerly  given  to  the' Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Camphor,  which  is  still 
often  called  Paregoric  Elixir.  Of  this  pre- 
paration 1 ounce  contains  2 grains  of  Opium ; 
the  Scotch  Paregoric,  called  also  Ammo- 
niated  Tincture  of  Opium,  is  twice  as  strong 
as  this,  and  should  be  given  carefully, 
especially  to  children.  These  preparations 
are  employed  beneficially  in  cases  of  cough, 
unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  chronic" 
asthma,  and  hooping-cough ; the  dose  of 
the  common  sort  is  from  § a drachm  to  2 


drachms;  for  children,  from  5 to  10  minimt 
in  Barley  Water,  Linseed  Tea,  Almond 
Emulsion,  or  some  other  mucilaginous  fluid 
may  be  given.  Seo  Coughs,  Opiates. 

Pareira  Brava.  The  root  of  the  Cis- 
sampelos  Pareira,  of  the  natural  order  Mono- 
spermacea , it  has  a bitterish  sweet  taste, 


and  tonic,  diuretic,  and  aperient  properties ; 
it  is  much  ■valued  by  the  Brazilians  as  a 
remedy  for  urinary  obstructions. 

Parenchyma  (Greek  enchyo,  to  pour  out). 
A term  now  applied  to  the  connecting 
medium  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  lungs, 
&c. ; and  in  botany  to  the  green  juicy  layer 
of  bark  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
epidermis  of  trees.  The  term  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Erasistratus,  under  the  impression 
that  the  common  mass,  or  inner  substance  of 
a viscus,  is  produced  by  concreted  blood, 
strained  off  through  the  pores  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  enter  into  its  general  struc- 
ture or  membranes. 

Parietalia  (Latin  paries,  a wall). 
The  name  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  some- 
times called  the  Parietal  bones  ; they  are  so 
named  because  they  serve  as  walls  to  the 
Brain  (which  see). 

Parilline.  The  alkaline  basis  of  Sarsa- 
parilla (which  see). 

Paristhmitis  (Greek  isthmos,  the  fauces). 
This  is  the  paristhma  of  Hippocrates ; the 
squincy  or  squinancy  of  some  later  medical 
writers,  .and  the  cynanche  or  angina  of  the 
modems. 

Paronchia  (Greek  onyx,  the  nail) . An 
abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  near  the 
nail  (see  Whitlow).  When  the  effusion 
presses  on  the  periosteum,  it  assumes  a 
malignant  form,  and  is  termed  Felon. 

Parotid  (Greek  otos,  the  ear).  The 


ame  of  a gland  situated  near  the  ear.  Its 
xeretory  ducts  united  form  the  duct  of 
teno.  From  the  same  root  we  have  Paro- 
itis,  which  is  inflammation  of  the  Parotid 
land,  being  the  cynanche  parrotidcea  of 
Jullen ; called  in  France,  oreillous  or  ourles ; 
n Scotland  the  Pranks,  and  in  England, 
he  Mumps  (which  see). 

Paroxysm  (Greek  oxys , sharp).  A pe- 
lodic  exacerbation,  or  tit  of  a disease. 

Parsnips.  The  roots  of  the  Pastxmca 
lativa,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urn- 
lelliferce,  are,  when  the  plant  is  cultivated, 
hick,  fleshy,  sweet,  and  mucilaginous; 
hey  are  a highly  nutritious  table  vegetable, 
md  have  been  made,  in  times  of  scarcity, 


into  an  excellent  bread : a wine  is  also  pre- 
pared from  them,  resembling  the  Malmsey 
of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  All  domes- 
ticated animals  feed  and  fatten  on  them  ; 
their  composition  has  been  found  to  be — 
79  4 of  water,  6-9  of  starch  and  fibre,  6-1  of 
gum,  5 5 of  sugar,  and  9-l  of  albumen.  In 
its  wild  state,  the  Parsnip  root  is  not  whole- 
some ; it  has  been  known  to  produce  vertigo 
and  delirium  on  those  who  ate  it. 

Parturition  (Latin  parturio,  to  bring 
forth).  The  act  of  bringing  forth,  or  being 
delivered  of  a child.  See  Labour. 

Parulis  (Greek  oylon,  the  gums).  An 
inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  Gums 
( wh  i pVi  epp  ) 

Par  Vagum  (Latin  for  wanding  pair). 
A name  given  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
■called  the  Pneumo-  Gastric,  being  those 
which  excite  the  lungs,  the_  heart,  the 
stomach,  &c. ; by  some  this  is  called  the 
Exciter  of  Respiration. 


Passion.  It  is  generally  admitted  by 
surgeons  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
o-reatly  influenced  by  violent  mental  emo- 
tions, and  those  who  give  way  to  strong 
Passions  always  run  a great  risk  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  disease,  in  that  important 
organ,  if  they  do  not  at  once  sutler  the 
punishment  of  their  unbridled  licence. 
Passionate  persons  are  often  themselves, 
either  during  a paroxysm,  or  immediately 
after  it,  sensible  of  feelings  about  the  regions 
of  the  heart,  which  are  neither  natural  nor 
healthful,  and  we  have  not  unfrequently 
been  consulted  by  such  as  have  been  greatly 
alarmed  thereby.  Instances  of  persons  fall- 
ing dead  in  a fit  of  Passion,  with  impreca- 
tions on  their  lips  have  been  recorded ; and 
many  a blood-vessel  has  been  ruptured  in 
the  mental  tempest  of  uncontrolled  pas- 
sionate emotion.  . 

Pasta,  or  Pate.  The  former  word  is 
Latin,  and  the  latter  French;  they  both 
signify  a preparation  made  with  mucila- 
ginous  and  saccharine  substances,  a kind  of 
lozenge,  such  as  the  Pate  do  Jujube.  In 
this  kind  of  confectionery,  as  in  most 
others,  the]  French  excel ; this  word  Pate 
also  means  paste,  and  hence  we  have  Pate 
Arsenicale,  Arsenical  Paste.  A preparation 
sometimes  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers.  See 
Arsenic. 

Paste,  or  Pastry.  Every  housewife 
knows  how  this  ought  to  be  made,  therefore 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  occupy  our 
space  with  a description  of  the  process. 
"We  have  merely  introduced  the  subject  to 
warn  our  readers  against  it  as  an  article  of 
diet  for  those  who  have  weak  digestive 
powers,  who  do  not  lead  a very  active 
life,  or  who  are  at  all  inclined  to  be  bilious. 
We’  scarcely  expect,  however,  that  our 
warning  against  the  use  of  rich  Pastry,  will 
be  of  any  avail : it  is  one  of  the  nice  things 
that  people  will  eat  and  take  the  conse- 
quences, however  much  the  Family  Doctor 
may  protest  against  the  practice. 

Pastille  (Latin  pastillu).  A composition 
of  sweet-smelling  resins  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances, used  for  fumigating  sick-rooms, 
&c. ; they  simply  overpower,  but  do  not 
render  innoxious,  unpleasant  and  unhealth- 
ful odours,  and  although  commonly  regarded 
as  disinfectants,  are  by  no  means  such.  In 
most  cases  it  is  better  perhaps  to  endure  a 
bad  odour  than  to  hide  it,  unless  its  mis- 
chievous properties  can  be  neutralized  or 
destroyed  ; still  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  if 
not  necessary,  to  overpower  an  unpleasant 
scent  with,  an  agreeable  one,  and  then. 
Pastilles  may  be  resorted  to ; they  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner:  lake  of 


Gum  Benzoin  and  Cascarilla  Bark,  each  1 
ounce;  Saltpetre,  6 drachms ; Gum  Myrrh, 

a drachm;  Charcoal,  H ounces;  Oil  of 
Nutmeg  anil  Cloves,  each  9 or  10  drops; 
the  ingredients  must  be  finely  powdered, 
and  well  mixed  together  into  a stiff  paste 
with  Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth;  then 
made  into  small  cone-shaped  lumps,  and 
dried  : when  required  for  use  apply  a light 
to  the  apex,  and  if  properly  prepared 
the  cone  will  ignite,  and  burn  gradually 
down  to  the  base,  diffusing  an  agreeable 
odour. 

Pastilles  for  Sweetening  the  Breath  are 
made  thus : — Cinnamon  and  Orris  Powder, 
of  each  2 drachms ; Soft  Extract  of  Liquor- 
ice, 4 drachms  ; Oil  of  Cloves  | a drachm ; 
mix  and  make  into  1 grain  pills;  let  one 
dissolve  in  the  mouth  occasionally. 

Patella  (Latin  diminutive  of  patina , a 
pan).  Literally  a little  pan;  applied  to 
the  knee-cap,  or  pan ; it  is  a small  bone  of 
an  irregular  heart-shape,  as  here  exhibited. 


The  right  side  of  the  Patella  is  here  shown ; 
1,  is  the  surface  of  the  articulations  with 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur ; 2,  the 
surface  of  articulation  with  the  internal 
condyle  ; 3,  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the  whole 
of  which  is  contained  within  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. Fracture  of  the  Patella  is  of  no 
unfrequent  occurrence  ; for  cause  and  treat- 
ment (sec  Fractures ; also  Knee). 

Pathetici  (Greek  pathos , passion).  A 
name  given  by  Willis  to  the  fourth  pair  of 
nerves,  because  the  eyes  by  means  of  these 
give  expression  to  certain  passions. 

Pathology  (Greek,  pathos  disease,  and 
logos  an  account).  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  investigates  and  describes  the 
nature  of  diseases  ; hence  every  professor 
of  the  healing  art  must  be  a Pathologist. 

Paulina  Confectio  is  a warm  opiate, 
similar  to  the  Confectio  Opii  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Pavilion.  A name  given  to  the  alee  con 
stitutinp  the  greater  part  of  the  external 
Ear  (which  see).  ' 

Peach.  The  Amygdalis  Persica  of  bota- 
nists, is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  almond, 


and,  generally,  included  in  the  same  family; 
its  fruit  when  ripe,  and  eaten  in  moderation 
is  not  unwholesome.  This  plant,  like  all 


of  the  almond  tribe,  yields  hydrocyanic- 
acid,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  ker- 
nels, blossoms,  and  young  leaves.  The 
Nectarine  is  but  a smooth-skinned  variety 
of  the  Peach. 

Pearlash.  A common  name  for  the 
impure  carbonate  of  potash. 

Pearl  Barley.  The  decorticated  seed 
of  the  common  Barley  (which  see)  and 
Gruel. 

Pearl  Eye.  An  old  English  name  for 
Cataract  (which  see)  and  Eye. 

Pearl  Powder.  A preparation  obtained 
from  the  nitric  solution  of  bismuth,  re- 
markable for  its  pearly  lustre ; it  is  some- 
times used  as  a Cosmetic  (which  see) . 

Pearl  White  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
magistery  or  sub-nitrate  of  Bismuth  (which 
see). 

Pear.  This  tree,  called  by  botanists 
Pyrus  Communis , and  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Rosacea:,  is  a native  of  the 
woods  of  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  grows  wild,  and  from  this  have 
originated  all  the  cultivated  varieties  known, 
most  of  which,  if  eaten  ripe  and  fresh,  are 
not  unwholesome,  but  they  are  liable  to 
very  rapid  decomposition,  and,  hence,  are  ■ 
frequently  taken  in  an  unwholesome  state, 
and  cause  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ; some  of  the  harder  varieties  are 
well  adapted  for  baking  and  preserving. 
Pear  marmalade  is  an  agreeable  article  of 


Let,  and  is  not  likely  to  disagree  with  those 
ho  take  it  occasionally  and  in  moderation ; 


neither  is  Perry,  which  is  the  expressed  and 

fermented  juice  of  the  Pear. 

Peas.  These  with  beans,  lentils,  and 
other  members  of  the  Peguniini force , or  pod 
bearing  order  of  plants,  axe  largely  used  as 
an  article  of  diet.  All  the  varieties  of 


garden  peas  which  are  cultivated  have  been 
derived  from  the  Pisuni  Sotivcij  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe. 

The  field  Peas  have  been  derived  from 


another  species  called  tticnsum 

When  eaten  young  and  in  a fresh  state, 

“ Green  Peas,”  as  we  call  them,  are  whole- 
some and  digestible,  but,  afterwards,  the 
skin  becomes  tough  and  indigestible,  and  by 
lodging  in  the  folds  of  the  colon,  or  larger 
bowel,  frequently  occasions  irritation  and 
diarrhoea.  When  ydung,  Peas  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter,  and  when  ripe  and  dry,  like  other  legu- 
minous plants,  they  contain  much  vege- 
table caseine  analogous  to  the  curd  of  milk ; 
hence,  the  nutritive  properties  of  Pea  meal, 
which  contains  more  plastic  matter  adapted 
for  building  up  the  animal  tissues  than  that 
of  wheat,  oats,  or  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
The  same  may  he  said  of  the  meal  of  beans 
and  lentils,  which  last  forms  the  staple  of 
the  Axtra  Mankaz,  Revel  enta,  and  other 
preparations,  advertised  as  food  for  invalids. 

Peas  foii  Issues,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
very  commonly  not  Peas  at  all ; the  pips  of 
unripe  oranges  are  frequently  used,  and 
sometimes  a composition  of  tow  or  flax  with 
gum  and  wax,  &c.  See  Issues. 

Pectic  Acid  (Greek  pe/ctis,  a coagulum). 

A substance  obtained  from  the  carrot  and 
other  vegetables,  and  so  named  from  its  re- 
markable tendency  to  gelatinize. 

Pectix.eus  (Latin  pectin , the  pubes). 
The  name  of  a muscle  which  arises  from  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  whose  office  it  is  to  bend 
and  rotate  the  thigh.  The  Latin  word 
Pectin , also  means  a comb,  hence  the  term 
pectinated,  toothed  like  a comb ; the  mus- 
cular fasciculi  of  the  part  arc  termed  from 
their  peculiar  formation,  Pcctinati  Muscuh. 

Pectokalis  (Latin  pectus , the  breast). 
The  name  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
called  P.  major  and  P.  minor , the  first  of 
which  arises  from  the  clavicle  at  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  three 
lower  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  humerus; 
it  is  a muscle  of  respiration,  and  moves  the 
arm  forward,  &c. ; the  second  arises  from 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  scapula;  it  draws  the 
shoulder  bone  forwards  and  downwards,  and 
elevates  the  ribs.  Pectorals  is  a name  given 
to  medicines  which  relieve  disorders  of  the 
chest.  Pectiloquy,  a chest  sound,  or  aus- 
cultation of  the  voice  by  means  of  the  Ste- 
thoscope (which  see). 

Pediculus  (Latin,  diminutive  of  pcs,  _ a 
foot).  Literally,  a little  foot;  hence,  in 
botany,  the  footstalk  of  a leaf  or  flower,  is 
called  a peduncle;  but  the  application  of 
the  term  which  chiefly  concerns  our  subject, 
is  to  certain  species  of  troublesome  para- 
sites, among  which  arc  P.  humanis , the 
common  louse,  chiefly  infesting  the  head ; 


and  P.  pubes , the  crab  louse ; both  of  these 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  an  ointment 
of  White  Precipitate,  and  strict  personal 
cleanliness.  From  the  same  Latin  root  pes, 
comes  the  tenn  Pedilmium , or  foot-bath 
(see  Bath) ; and  from  Pediculus,  or  little 
louse,  we  have  Pedieulatum , an  affection 
caused  by  the  breeding  of  lice  under  the 
skin. 

Pellagra  (Latin,  pell  is  the  skin,  and 
agra  wild) . An  affection  in  which  a morbid 
condition  of  the  skin  is  a prominent 
symptom ; it  is  very  prevalent  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  northern  states  of  Italy, 
where  it  is  called  Mai  del  Sole,  being 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays;  it 
is  a form  of  Elephantiasis  (which  see). 

The  term  Pellicle,  which  is  a diminutive 
of  Pellus,  means  a thin  film  or  skin ; among 
chemists  it  signifies  a thin  surface  of 
crystals,  uniformly  spread  over  a saline 
liquid  evaporated  to  a certain  degree. 

Pellitory.  The  root  of  the  Anacyclus 
Pyrethum,  of  the  natural  order  Compositce, 
is  much  used,  under  the  name  of  Pellitory  of 
Spain,  as  a masticatory  to  relieve  tooth- 
ache; is  enters  into  the  composition  of 
certain  snuffs,  and  by  the  Turks  is  rubbed 
into  the  skin  to  excite  transpiration.  It  is 
a powerful  irritant,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
headache,  rheumatic,  and  neuralgic  affec- 
tions, frequently  affords  relief ; it  is  said  in 
some  instances  to  have  cured  obstinate  cases 
of  spontaneous  salivation;  it  has  also  been 
used  as  a local  stimulus  in  palsy  of  the  tongue, 
or  throat,  and  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Pelvis  (Greek  for  a basin) . This  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  containing  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  and  in  woman  also  the 
uterus.  "We  give  a cut  of  this  important 


part  of  the  human  frame,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  an  irregular  structure  of  bone  sup- 
porting the  spine,  marked  by  Fig.  1 ; this 


rests  upon  the  thigh-hones,  whose  rounde 
heads  fit  into  the  cups,  or  cavities,  (2  2 
of  the  pelvic  bones ; these  hollows  ar 
known  as  the  acetabula.  We  may  remar 
that  the  Pelvis  consists  essentially  of  thre 
distinct  masses  of  bone ; two  of  these  ar 
the  os  innominata  (nameless  bones),  marke 
by  the  figure  3;  they  form  together  th 
sides  and  front  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  bein 
united  in  front,  at  fig.  4,  by  a triangular  bon 
called  the  os  sacrum,  fig.  5,  which  fits  like 
wedge  between  the  two  side  bones  of  th 
structure ; on  the  top  of  this  is  placed  th 
spine,  whose  central  cavity  encloses  th 
spinal  marrow,  and  is  continued  down  th 
centre  of  the  sacrum  in  which  the  hole 
marked  7 give  entrance  to  small  nerves 
The  side  bones  (3  3),  although  in  the  adul 
united  each  in  one  piece,  are  in  childhooi 
divided  into  three,  and,  for  convenience  o 
description,  anatomists  retain  these  dis 
tinctive  divisions  through  life.  Here  w 
have  a bony  structure  at  once  light,  coni 
pact,  and  strong,  admirably  adapted  t 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  to  pro 
tect  the  important  organs  lodged  withii 
its  cavity;  in  the  female,  this  cavity  i 
more  broad  and  ample,  and  the  bones  ar 
more  extended,  to  afford  sufficient  room  fo 
the  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  for  its  saf 
delivery.  It  is  manifestly  of  the  highes 
importance  that,  in  women  the  pelvic  bone 
should  be  fully  developed;  in  some  cases 
from  disease  or  other  cause,  it  is  not  so 
and  the  opening  through  which  the  chil< 
has  to  pass,  and  which  is  never  mor< 
than  barely  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  i 
so  small  as  to  render  its  extrication  in  i 
living  state  impossible.  A female  with  i 
deformed,  or  imperfectly-developed  Pelvi 
should  never  enter  into' the  married  state 
for  although  she  may  conceive,  she  cai 
never  bring  forth  living  offspring,  and  a 
every  forced  delivery  her  own  life  is  pu 
in  imminent  peril.  Although  the  bones  o 
the  Pelvis  are  very  strong,  and  firmly  kni 
together,  yet  they  are  sometimes  fractured 
this  is  at  all  times  a very  serious  accident 
for  some  of  the  important  parts  which  the] 
inclose  are  likely  to  be  also  injured,  tin 
bladder  especially.  When  there  is  reasoi 
to  apprehend  its  occurrence,  surgical  exa- 
mination should  be  instituted  as  soon  ai 
possible,  pending  which,  hot  fomentations 
poultices,  and  leeches  may  be  necessary 
the  body  should  be  placed  in  an  easy  qosi 
tion,  and  a broad  flannel  bandage  sewi 
round  over  the  hips.  The  bones  of  th 
Pelvis,  in  common  with  those  of  the  res 
of  the  body,  are  sometimes  the  seat  o 
Rheumatism  (which  see). 


Pemphigus  (Greek  pemphyx , a bubble), 
term  applied  by  Sauvages  to  vesicular 
rer,  described  by  some  continental  phy- 
ians  under  the  terms  Febris  vesiculans, 
mpullosa , or  Bullosa , the  disease  belong- 
t to  Bateman’s  order  Bullce.  A form  of 
is  disease  prevails  among  the  children  in 
xny  parts  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  called 
white  blisters,”  “burnt  holes,”  and 

eating  lime.”  ....  - „ . 

Penicellus  (Latin,  diminutive  of  pem- 
lum  a brush).  A term  applied  to  a tent, 
pledget  of  lint  or  other  substance,  put 
to  a discharging  wound,  or  ulcer,  to  keep 
open  ; and  also  to  the  secreting  extrenn- 
28  of  the  large  trunk  vein  which  extends 
ong  the  groove  of  the  liver,  and  is  called 
.e  vena  porta. 

Penis.  The  male  organ  of  generation; 
consists  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  the 
rethra,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which  tcr- 
inates  in  the  glans  penis ; then  there  ai  e 
le  vessels,  nerves,  and  a cutaneous  mvest- 
ient,  which  by  its  prolongation  forms  the 
repuce.  See  Generation. 

Pennifohm  (Latin  penna , a pen,  and 
irma,  likeness).  Penshaped:  a term  ap- 
lied  to  those  muscles  which  have  their 
bres  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  tendon 
ke  the  webs  of  a quill,  as  is  the  case  with 
ie  rectus,  femoris,  &c.  The  Half  Penni- 
)rm  Muscles  are  those  which  have  their 
bres  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  tendon 
nly,  as  theperonccus  iongus,  &c. 

Pennyroyal,  or  Fleamint,  the  Mentha 
> ulegium  of  botanists,  of  the  order  Labiatce, 


Has  a nign  popular  reputauuii.  ....  - — 
nagogue,  which,  however,  it  scarcely  de- 
serves ; the  odour  of  its  oil  is  pungent  and 
peculiar,  differing  somewhat  from  the  other 
Mints,  which  it  resembles  in  its  properties. 

See  Peppermint.  

Pepper.  Black,  and  White  Pepper  aie 
both  the  fruit  of  the  Piper  Nigrum,  the 
latter  being  the  ripe  b§rry  deprived  of  its 


skin  by  soaking  it  in  water,  rubbing  it  off, 
and  then  drying  the  berry  in  the  sun ; it  is 
not  so  pungent  as  the  black  Pepper,  nor  so 
generally  used  ; but  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  it  is  generally  preferred  on  account 
of  its  colour.  The  pepper  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Piper acea,  is  found  m 
nearly  all  tropical  countries,  but  chiefly  in 
Java,'  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Hin- 
dostan.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pelli- 
tier,  Pepper  contains  piperin , a very  acrid 
concrete  oil,  on  which  the  properties  of  the 
seeds  are  supposed  to  depend;  a balsamic 
gum ; a gummy  colouring  matter ; extrac- 
tive matter,  analogous  to  that  of  the  legu- 
minous plants ; gallic  and  tannic  acid ; 
starch;  basorin;  lignin;  and  a small  quantity 
of  earthy  and  alkaline  salts.  Piperin  is  in 
the  form  of  colourless,  transparent  crystals, 
and  without  taste ; it  has  been  recommended 
as  a febrifuge ; but  really  appears  to  have 
little  or  Vo  action  on  the  system.  1 epper 
is  well  known  as  a warm,  carminative  stimu- 
lant, it  strengthens  the  stomach,  assists 
digestion,  and  gives  tone  to  the  stomach 
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■when  taken  moderately,  as  it  is  with  us; 
but  in  warm  climates,  where  its  immoderate 
use  seems  almost  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
digestive  functions  to  a proper  action,  it  is 
productive  of  mischievous  results.  Medi- 
cinally we  use  Pepper  in  this  country  chiefly 
as  a remedy  for  dyspepsia  and  flatulence. 
Ward’s  Paste , so  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
chronic  piles,  is  chiefly  composed  of  this 
spice,  which  has  been  given  in  gonorrhoea 
in  the  same  manner  as  cubebs,  as  well  as  in 
intermittent  fever,  aud  applied  in  the  form 
of  ointment  to  ringworm ; it  is  used,  too, 
as  a carminative  adjunct  toother  medicines, 
and  the  stimulus  of  a Pepper  plaister,  has, 
like  one  of  mustard,  proved  beneficial  in  tic 
doloreux  and  other  neuralgic  pains. 

Long  Pepper  {Piper  Longum)  is  another 
member  of  the  family,  valued  for  its  medi- 
cinal uses,  which  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  common  kind.  The  Confection 
of  Pepper  is  given  in  piles,  and  debilitated 


and  sluggish  states  of  the  system,  in  drachm 
doses ; the  Oil  of  Pepper  from  1 to  3 drops  ; 
Tincture  \ a-drachm  to  a drachm.  Other 
members  of  the  Pepper  family  are  noticed 
in  this  book.  See  Cayenne , Cubebs , Matico. 

Peppermint.  A plant  of  the  natural 
order  Labiata , botanical  name  Mentha  Pi- 
peracea; , whose  well-known  peculiarly  pun- 
gent oil  is  frequently  used  medicinally, 
having  carminative  and  stimulant  proper- 
ties, which  render  it  especially  useful  in 
dyspepsia,  flatulence,  aud  diarrhoea;  the 
dose  of  this  oil  is  from  1 to  3,  or  4 drops. 
It  may  be  taken  in  sugar,  or  diluted  with  a 
little  spirit,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  and 
combined  with  other  medicines.  Pepper- 
mint water  should,  by  rights,  be  distilled 
from  the  fresh  plant,  but  it  is  most  com- 
monly made  by  rubbing  down  the  oil  with 
a little  lump  sugar  and  a few  drops  of  spirits 


of  wine,  or  else  with  magnesia,  and  th< 
filtering  it ; this  is  most  commonly  used 
a vehicle  for  other  medicines. 


Pepsine  (Greek  pepto , to  ripen  or  digest' 
Under  this  name  a kind  of  artificial  gastri 
juice  has  recently  been  introduced  int 
medical  practice  ; it  is  prepared  by  digestin 
the  cleansed  stomachs  of  sheep,  or  pigs,  i 
distilled  water,  treating  the  resulting  liqui 
with  acetate  of  lead,  separating  the  pre 
eipitate  thus  formed  by  filtration,  then  sus 
pending  it  in  water,  and  passing  sulphu 
retted  hydrogen  through  the  water  to  de 
compose  the  lead  precipitate.  The  liqui 
after  being  gently  heated  and;  filtered,  i 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  mixed  witl 
sufficient  starch  to  form  a powder,  which  i 
the  above-named  substance.  , The  Prepare 
Liquor  of  Pepsine,  Liquor  Pepticus  Prep 
is  sometimes  a solution  of  this  powder  ii 
distilled  water,  and  sometimes  the  liqui 
obtained  as  above,  before  it  is  evaporated  t 
dryness,  and  mixed  with  starch.  Frequent!; 
a little  alcohol  is  added  to  it  for  its  pre 
servation.  The  dose  of  Pepsine  is  abou 
1 scruple;  of  the  Prepared  Liquor  a pro' 
portionate  quantity.  An  agreeable  mean; 
of  administering  Pepsine  when  the  stomacl 
will  bear  wine,  is  by  infusing  it  6 hours  ii 
Madeira  Wine,  and  then  filtering.  Half  ai 
ounce  of  the  Wine  should  contain  a dose  o 
the  Pepsine,  and  is  far  more  agreeable  t< 
take  than  the  powder.  Whether  this  suh 
stance  really  supplies  a deficiency  of  thi 
digestive  power  under  which  weakly  am 
dyspeptic  persons  suffer,  admits  of  som< 
doubt  although  it  has  undoubtedly  provec 
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meficial  in  certain  cases  of  impaired  diges- 
on.  Dr.  Neligan,  in  the  last  edition  of 
is  Materia  Medi'ca  says  : — “ Tliis  substance 
m,  in  my  opinion,  he  regarded  in  no  other 
ght  than  as  an  artificial  aid  to  digestion, 
applying  the  deficiency  of  gastric  juice, 
hich  exists  in  some  disordered  states  of 
le  stomach,  and  therefore  should  be  em- 
loyed  as  a palliative  only,  and  not  as  a 
ledicine.  Its  properties  indicate  in  what 
ases  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful ; but,  like 
ther  therapeutic  agents,  too  highly  vaunted 
t first,  it  is  now  falling  much  into  disuse.  ’ 
From  the  Greek  root  peplo,  we  have  also 
he  term  Peptic , applied  to  a substance 
9 hich  is  digestible,  and  Peptics,  medicines 
vhieh  promote  digestion ; also  Dyspepsia 
'which  see),  . 

Pek.  Is  a Latin  particle  often  used  in 
jhemistry  ; it  denotes  that  the  substance  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  in  excess  of  its  base  of 
combination;  thus  a peroxide  is  a compound 
containing  am  unusual,  or  thorough  quantity 
of  oxygen;  that  is,  a maximum,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a protoxide , which  has 
oxygen  only  in  the  least  degree  : the  par- 
ticle sub  is  also  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  minimum  degree.  Peracute , very  sharp, 
is  a term  applied  to  diseases  when  greatly 
aggravated,  or  attended  inflammation. 

Percussion-  (Latin  percutio,  to  strike). 
The  act  of  striking  upon  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, &c.,  with  a view  of  producing  sounds 
by  which  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts 
may  be  ascertained.  This  is  distinguished 
as — 1st.  Direct  Percussion , which  consists 
in  striking  the  surface  of  the  chest,  &c., 
with  one,  two,  or  three  fingers,  and  ob- 
serving the  degree  and  quality  of  the  sounds 
produced : 2nd.  Mediate  Percussion,  which 
differs  from  the  former,  chiefly  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a small  plate  of  ivory,  or  a 
piece  of  caoutchouc,  or  a finger  laid  flat 
upon  the  surface,  on  which  the  percussion  is 
made. 

Under  the  head  of  Auscultation,  we  have 
already  made  some  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  will  enable  our  readers  to  under- 
stand the  general  principles  of  the  art.  It 
would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  go  more 
fully  iDto  the  matter,  in  a work  like  this, 
intended  for  popular  use;  as  only  those 
well  acquainted  with  anatomy  and  patho- 
logy could  successfully  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature,  and  progress  of  disease  by 
the  means  indicated.  See  Stethoscope. 

Perforation  (Latin  perforo,  to  pierce). 
A term  generally  employed  to  denote  a 
solution  of  continuity,  or  separation  of  parts ; 
it  generally  occurs  from  disease  of  the 
hollow  organs,  as  tho  intestines.  Sponta- 


neous Perforation  is  that  which  occurs  with- 
out having  been  preceded  by  any  perceptible 
modification  of  functions,  either  local  or 
general. 

Pericardium  (Greek  peri,  around,  and 
karaia,  the  heart).  The  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  heart.  When  it  is  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  we  term  it  Pericarditis. 
For  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  disease, 
see  Heart,  &c. 

Perichondrium  (Greek  peri,  and  chon- 
dros,  cartilage).  The  sinovial  membrane 
which  covers  cartilage. 

Pericranium  (Greek  kr anion,  the  skull). 
The  membrane  which  covers  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  or  cranium  ; in  other  bones,  the 
corresponding  membrane  is  termed  the 
Periosteum.  See  Bones,  Skull. 

Perinjeum  (Greek  naio,  to  flow).  The 
space  between  the  anus  and  the  external 
parts  of  the  generative  organs,  so  called 
from  being  frequently  moist.  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  for  stone  in  males  is  usually 
performed  here,  and  here  it  is,  that  serious 
injury  sometimes  occurs,  when  persons  fall 
with  their  legs  astride  of  any  object,  or  get 
a bruise  while  in  that  position,  as  on  horse- 
back; bloody  urine,  or  complete  stoppage 
may  be  the  consequence,  arising  from  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  or  urethra.  Rest 
and  warm  fomentations,  with  leeches,  and 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  if  necessary,  must 
in  this  case  be  resorted  to  ; with  low  diet, 
aperients,  and  cooling  medicines,  to  keep 
down  any  tendency  to  fever  there  may  be. 

Period.  This  term  is  usually  applied  to 
the  regular  intervals  between  the  paroxysms 
of  intermittent  fever,  and  also  to  certain 
structural  and  functional  changes,  which, 
as  it  were,  divide  animal  life  into  successive 
stages  of  development  and  decay.  To  the 
human  physiologist,  the  subject  of  Perio- 
dicity is  one  full  of  interest ; its  more  ob- 
vious manifestations,  such  as  the  regular 
return  of  the  paroxysms  in  the  quotidian, 
tertian,  and  quartan  ague  ; the  certain  cal- 
culable periods  that  may  be  assigned  to  the 
appearance  and  decline  of  the  eruptions  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small  pox  ; and 
the  hectic  of  the  consumptive  patient,  which 
is  heightened,  as  are  most  febrile  symptoms, 
at  the  close  of  day ; all  these  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  every  observer,  but  there  are 
other  signs  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
Periodicity,  which  arc  not  so  obvious  as  are 
these,  and  certain  functional  changes  which 
occur  at  particular  periods  of  life,  and  which 
well  merit  minute  investigation.  A close 
observance  of  such  phenomena,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  the  atmosphere,  might 
probably  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
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intimate  connection  between  the  two  classes 
of  phenomena,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to 
those  which  characterize  some  of  the  dis- 
eases which  affect  mankind.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a subject  which  would  require  a wider 
scope  for  its  full  elucidation  than  we  could 
give  it  here;  even  were  there  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  found  a decided  opinion. 
Influenza  and  other  epedimic  diseases  are 
no  doubt  greatly  influenced  by  barometrical 
variations,  and  it  seems  likely  that  both  the 
electricity  of  the  air,  and  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth,  have  a decided  influence  on  vital 
phenomena ; those  of  intermittent  fever 
were  especially  ascribed  by  Dr.  Huxham  to 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the, veins ; and,  more  recently,  Sir  D.  harry, 
took  up  both  his  pathological  and  physio- 
logical views. 

Periorbita  (Latin  orbit  a,  the  cavity  of 
the  eye).  The  fibrous  membrane  which 
lines  the  orbit.  See  Eye. 

Peripneumonia  (Greek  pneumon,  the 
lungs).  Inflammation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  Lungs  (which  see),  and  Pneumonia. 
A form  of  bronchitis,  termed  by  Dr.  Bad- 
ham,  asthenic,  is  sometimes  called  Peripneu- 
monia notha. 

Peristaltic  (Greek  stello,  to  contract). 
A term  applied  to  the  vermicular  motion  of 
the  intestines.  Peristaltic  Persuaders  is  a 
name  which  Dr.  Kitchener  gave  to  his 
celebrated  Dinner  Tills  : consisting  of 

Rhubarb  2 drachms,  Oil  of  Carraway  10 
drops,  Syrup  1 drachm,  divided  into  3 grain 
pills. 

Pertstroma  (Greek  stronnyo , to  spread) . 
Literally,  a covering ; applied  to  the  mucous 
or  villous  coat  of  the  intestines,  called  by 
some  Mucosum  villa  sum;  by  others,  \Crusta 
metnbranosa,  or  G.  vermicular  is. 

Peritonaeum  (Greek  teino , to  extend). 
The  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  inte- 
rior of  the  abdomen,  and  invests  all  the 
viscera . contained  therein.  This  is  what 
anatomists  would  call  a closed  sac ; it  con- 
tains simply  a serous  fluid  which  ft  secretes, 
and  by  which  its  various  duties,  and  those 
of  the  parts  invested  by  it,  are  facilitated : 
these  parts  all  lie  exterior  to  its  cavitv  the 
outer  sides  of  the  membraneous  sac  bein? 
folded  over  them.  When  there  is  dropsy  of 
the  belly,  the  water  is  effused  into  this 
cavity : wounds  by  which  the  membrane  is 
pierced  or  divided,  are  extremely  dangerous 
on  account  of  its  liability  to  inflammation, 
which,  when  it  takes  place  here,  is  termed 
Peritonitis.  Puerperal,  or  Child-bed  fever, 
which  sometimes  takes  place  after  labour,  is 
called  Peritonceal  Fever , because  this  mem- 
brane is  the  chief  seat  of  inflammatory 


action.  See  those  heads  for  further  infor 
mation. 

. Perizoma  (Greek  peri,  and  zonnymi 
girdle  or  truss).  This  term  has  been  appliei 
to  the  Diaphragm  (which  see) . 

Perlate  Acid.  The  name  given  b; 
Bergman  to  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda 
the  common  phosphate  had  been  previous! 
named  Sal  mirabile perlatum. 

Pernio  (Greek  perna,  the  heel).  A tern 
applied  to  a chilblain,  especially  if  on  th 
heel ; it  may  be  either  P.  simplex , in  whicl 
the  cuticle  remains  unbroken,  or  P exul 
ceratus , in  which  there  is  a broken  skin  am 
ulceration.  See  Chilblains. 

Pkron.eus  (Greek  perone , fibula).  Th< 
name  of  three  muscles  of  the  leg,  viz.,  tin 
P.  longus , and  the  P.  brevis,  both  arisinj 
from  the  fibula,  and  serving  as  extensors  o 
the  leg;  and  P.  tertius,  which  arises  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  is  inserted  intc 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe ; this 
is  the  flexor  of  the  leg.  The  term  Perom 
is  applied  to  the  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the 
leg,  because  it  is  thought  to  resemble  the 
pin  of  a brooch.  See  Leg. 

Perry.  A fermented  liquor  made  from 
pears  in  the  same  way  as  cider  is  from 
apples ; the  most  hard,  austere,  and  un- 
eatable kinds  are  used  for  this  purpose ; the 
beverage,  when  particular  care  is  bestowed 
on  the  manufacture,  is  not  inferior  to  some 
foreign  wines ; it  is  a pleasant,  and  by  no 
means  an  unwholesome  drink.  See  Pear. 

Persicus  Ignis  (Latin  for  Persian  Fire). 
A term  applied  by  Avicenna  to  that  species 
of  carbuncle,  which  is  attended  with  pustules 
and  vesication.  See  Carbuncle. 

Persistens  Febris  (Latin  for  a Lasting 
Fever).  A regular  intermittent;  the  pa- 
roxysms of  which  return  at  stated  times. 
See  Fever. 

Perspiration  (Latin  perspiro,  to  breathe 
through).  This  is  the  watery  vapour  which 
is  constantly  passing  off  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  ; when  not,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  noticed,  it  is 
termed  insensible;  when  so  profuse  as  to 
collect  in  drops  on  the  surface,  it  is  sensible 
Perspiration,  or  Sweat  (which  see).  The 
fluid  which  thus  passes  off  from  the  system 
consists  chiefly  of  water,  with  a small  pro- 
portion of  muriate  of  soda  and  free  acetic 
acid ; the  quantity  is  at  all  times  very  con- 
siderable, but  is  greatly  increased  during 
violent  exercise,  or  in  hot  weather.  We 
give  here  a cut  of  one  of  the  glands  by 
which  the  Perspiration  is  secreted ; it  repre- 
sents a vertical  section  of  the  sole  of  the  foot : 
a is  the  cuticle  or  scarfskin,  the  deeper  layers 
of  which,  dark  in  colbur,  being  called  the 
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rete  mucosum;  b marks  the  position  of, 
the  papillae,  c the  cu- 
tis, or  true  skin ; and 
d is  the  sweat  gland  in 
a cavity  of  oily  glo- 
bules. This  gland  is 
seen  to  possess  a twisted 
duct  which  passes  up- 
wards to  the  surface, 
and  through  this  tube 
ascends  to  the  surface 
the  Perspiration,  sen- 
sible and  insensible. 

It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  no  less  than 
28  miles  of  this  tubing 
on  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  and  that, 
on  an  average,  from  2 
to  3 pounds  of  water 
daily  reach  the  sur  • 
face  through  these 
channels,  and  is  eva- 
porated. For  further 

Particulars  on  this 
ead,  see  Skin. 
Pertussis.  The 
name  first  given  by 
Sydenham  to  Hoop- 
ing Cough  (which 
see). 

Pes  (Latin  for  afoot). 
Hence  we  trace  the 
terms  Pcs  anscrxnus,  the  Goose  s foot,  the 
name  of  a plexus  of  nerves  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  face  ; and  Pcs  hippocampi, 
the  Seahorse’s  foot,  sometimes  called  the 
Cornu  Ammonis,  a part  of  the  brain  situ- 
ated at  the  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
fornix.  See  Brain. 

Pessary  (Greek  pesso,  to  soften).  An 
instrument  made  of  wood,  or  other  material, 
formerly  employed  to  keep  medicinal  sub- 
stances applied  within  the  pubenda;  but 
now  used  for  preventing  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  or  for  keeping  up  a par- 
ticular kind  of  rupture. 

Pessaries  are  of  various  forms,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  they  are  distinguished  as 
the  Bung-shaped,  the  Conical,  the  Cup-and- 
Ball,  and  the  "Ring-shaped,  &c.  ; the  first  is 
usually  employed  in  vaginal  hernia,  the 
second  and  third  in  prolapsus  uteri,  more  or 
less  complete,  and  the  fourth  in  slighter 
cases  of  the  same.  We  give  representations 
of  the  forms  generally  used;  most  com- 
monly they  are  of  boxwood,  but  sometimes, 
especially  the  ring-shaped,  of  a composition 
of  India-rubber  called  elastic  gum. 

Sometimes  the  solid  ones  are  made  per- 
fectly spherical,  and  sometimes  the  flat 


rings  are  oval  in  shape ; there  is  also  an- 
other form  called  the  Mushroom  Pessary, 


shaped  like  a cup  rising  from  a stem.  _ A 
modification  of  this  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced by  M.  Bourgeaud,  which  appears 
calculated  to  support  the  prolapsed  uterus, 
without  creating  any  irritation  of  the  cervix 
or  vagina,  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
fluids,  which  the  old  solid  Pessaries  would 
frequently  not  do.  The  following  cut  will 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  this  instrument, 


which  is  made  of  Indian-rubber,  and  dis- 
tended by  inflation,  after  its  introduction 
into  the  vagina,  to  any  required  extent. 
Both  the  channel  and  stalk  of  this  instru- 
ment present  a cylindrical  canal,  which  is 
intended  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of 
the  normal  or  abnormal  discharges ; it  is 
secured  on  the  patient  by  elastic  bands, 
which  are  easily  fastened  to  a light  narrow 
belt,  running  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen ; being  so  elastic  and  yielding  in 
its  nature,  it  adapts  itself  better  to  the 
shape  of  the  cavity  into  which  it  is  in- 
troduced, and  affords  the  necessary  support 
without  undue  pressure.  A light  inflatable 
ball  of  India-rubber,  with  a string  instead 
of  a stalk,  is  also  sometimes  used ; and  an 
instrument  of  this  kind  composed  of  cotton 
wool  has  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
profession ; it  is  said  to  bo  softer,  less  irri- 
tating, and  far  more  cleanly,  than  the  sponge 
or  caoutchouc  Pessary,  and  readily  absorbs 
astringent  and  other  solutions ; it  is  enclosed 


in  a pyriform  net,  which  is  closed  by  a stout 
silk  thread,  which  hangs  through  the  vagina, 
and  allows  of  a ready  withdrawal  of  the 
Pessary. 

Pest,  or  Pestilence  (Latin  peslis,  a 
plague).  A term  often  applied  to  that  de- 
structive form  of  epidemic  disease  which  in 
times  past  committed  such  fearful  ravages 
in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  East,  where  it  is  still  occasionally 
prevalent.  See  Plague. 

Petechia  (Italian  petechio,  a flea-bite). 
A speck  or  spot  on  the  skin,  which  resembles 
that  caused  by  the  bite  of  a flea.  Various 
authors  have  applied  this  term  to  Land,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Petechial  Scurvy, 
a form  of  purpura,  scientifically  termed 
Petechice  sine  febre , or  Uwmorrhma  pete- 
ehialis.  See  Scurvy. 

Petroleum  (Greek  petros,  a rock,  and 
elaion , oil).  A bituminous  fluid,  which 
flows  out  of  the  fissures  of  rocks ; it  is  com- 
monly called  Barbadoes  Tar.  From  the 
same  root  we  have  the  name  applied  to  the 
rough  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  Petro- 
smn  os. 

Peyer’s  Glands.  The  clustered  glands 
of  the  intestines,  or  agminatm,  so  called 
from  their  discoverer,  Peyer. 

Phacia  (Greek  phakia , a lentil  seed. 
This  is  the  ancient  term  for  lentigo,  or 
Freckles  (which  see). 

Phagedcena  (Greek phago,  to  eat).  An 
ulcer  which  spreads,  and,  as  it  were,  eats 
away  the  flesh  : hence  the  general  term 
phagcdcenic,  applied  by  surgeons  not  only  to 
destructive  ulceration,  but  also  to  medicines 
or  applications  which  cause  the  absorption 
or  sloughing  of  fungous  growths.  Phage- 
dcemc  Water  is  made  from  Quick  Lime  and 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  and  is  therefore  a com- 
pound of  Chloride  of  Calcium  and  Eed  Oxide 
of  Mercury;  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  foul 
ulcers  and  fungous  tumours. 

Phalanx  (Greek  for  an  army.)  Applied 
to  the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  on  ac- 
count of  their  regularity  of  form  and  ar- 
rangement ; the  plural  is  Phalanges. 

Pharmacopeia  (Greek  pharmakon , a 
poison,  or  a medicine,  and poieo,  to  make). 
Originally  applied  to  the  process  of  making 
or  preparing  medicines  : now  used  to  denote 
the  dispensatory,  or  standard  code  in  which 
the  various  medical  preparations  are  de- 
scribed, and  their  doses  specified.  The  col- 
leges of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
have  each  a distinct  Pharmacopoeia,  difl'er- 
ing  considerably  in  many  of  the  formula. 
Hence  it  is  usual,  in  prescribing,  to  affix 
E or  D,  after  the  tincture  or  other  prepara- 
tion, should  the  prescriber  intend  it  to  be 


different  from  the  London  form.  We  speak 
of  these  authorized  forms  of  medicine  as 
Pharmaceutical  preparations , and  of  that 
branch  of  medicine  which  consists  in  com- 
pounding as  Pharmaceutics ; while  Phar- 
macology is  a description  of  the  method  of 
compound. r;  aud  administering  medicines. 
He  therefore  is  a Pharmacologist  who  is 
skilled  in,  or  writes  on,  drugs  and  medical 
compounds  ; and  Pharmacy , in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  the  art  or  practice  of  col- 
lecting, preparing,  preserving,  compound- 
ing, _ and  combining  medicines,  and  dis- 
pensing them  according  to  the  formula  or 
prescriptions  of  medical  practitioners ; or,  in 
a more  narrow  sense,  it  may  signify  merely 
the  compounding  and  mixing  of  drugs  ac- 
cording to  prescriptions,  or  as  we  commonly 
say,  Dispensing. 

Pharynx  (Greek  for  the  throat,  from 
phegein,  to  convey) . The  muscular,  funnel- 
shaped  bag,  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  which  receives  the  masticated  food, 
and  conveys  it  to  the  oesophagus,  in  which 
it  terminates.  The  following  cut,  from 
Wilson,  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
its  structure  and  position. 


It. 


We  here  see  the  Pharynx  laid  open  from 
behind;  fig.  1 commencing  the  section  which 
is  carried  transversely  through  the  base  of 
the  scull ; 2 2 are  the  walls  of  the  Pharynx 
drawn  aside ; 3 3 are  the  posterior  nares 
separated  by  the  vomer  (see  Dose) ; 4 is  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  eustachian  tubes  ; 5 
is  the  soft  palate,  of  which  6 is  the  posterior 
pillar,  7 being  the  anterior  pillar ; in  the 
niche  between  the  two  is  seen  the  tonsil ; 8 
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is  the  root  of  the  tongue,  partly  concealed 
by  the  uvula;  9 is  the  epiglottis  which 
overhangs  (10)  the  cordiform  opening  of  the 
larynx,  of  which  11  is  the  posterior  part; 
12  is  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  is  marked  by  13,  while 
14  indicates  the  position  of  the  Trachea 
(which  see). 

Thus  we  sec  that  the  Pharynx  and 
(Esophagus,  which  form  the  continuous 
tube,  or  canal,  by  which  food  is  conveyed  into 
tho  stomach,  are  directly  behind  the  larynx 
and  trachea ; these  latter  being  the  passages 
by  which  air  is  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
lungs,  and  by  means  of  which  vocal  sounds 
are  uttered.  Pharyngitis  is  inflammation 
of  the  Pharynx  ; Pharyngotomy  is  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  into  the  Pharynx  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  any  foreign  body  ; and 
Pharyngotomus  is  the  instrument  by  which 
this  is  accomplished. 

Phimosis  (Greek  phimos  a muzzle) . An 
affection  of  the  prepuce  which  prevents  its 
being  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the  glans 
penis.  See  Paraphimosis. 

Phlebitis  (Greek  phlebs  a vein).  In- 
flammation of  the  veins  ; it  is  distinguished 
by  a hard,  cord-like,  tender  line,  pursuing 
the  course  of  a vein  or  veins,  commencing 
generally  at  a bruise,  cut,  or  some  other 
injury ; it  may  be  suppurative  and  diffused, 
running  into  abscesses,  and  attended  with 
typhoid  fever;  or  suppurative  and  adhesive, 
with  distinct  abscess  in  the  course  of  the 
inflamed  vein,  and  protracted  fever.  From 
the  same  root  phleps,  or  phlebs  with  tome 
section,  comes  Phlebotomy,  that  is  Venesec- 
tion, or  opening  a vein.  See  Bleeding. 

Phlebolites.  Among  the  great  number 
of  cases  of  enlarged  and  tortuous  veins  it  is 
not  unusual  to  meet  with  Phlebolites,  or  Vein 
Stones,  as  they  are  often  called ; they  are 
large,  and  generally  oval  substances,  which 
are  found  hi  the  tortuosities  of  the  veins, 
and  are  composed  principally  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  some  animal 
matter.  Sometimes  they  cause  great  incon- 
venience, and  have  to  be  removed.  Their 
usual  situation  is  on  the  saphenous  vein, 
which  is  the  most  prominent  of  any  in  the 
leg,  and  are  alwaj  s connected  with  varicose 
eiflargement ; the  smaller  vessels  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  however,  when  diseased, 
generally  contain  them. 

Phlegm  (Greek  phlcgma  from  phlego  to 
bum) . This  word  originally  meant  matter 
which  resulted  from  suppuration  or  destruc- 
tion of  animal  tissue ; according  to  the 
ancients,  it  was  one  of  the  four  humours  of 
which  the  blood  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
posed. We  now  understand  it  to  mean 


bronchial  Mucus  (which  see),  or  the  thick 
viscid  matter  secreted  in  the  throat,  and  dis- 
charged by  coughing;  chemists  sometimes 
apply  it  to  the  water  of  distillation,  and 
physiologists  to  temper  or  temperament, 
thus  a dull,  cold,  sluggish,  indifferent, 
person  is  said  to  be  phlegmatic  or  phlegmati- 
cal,  or  to  act  phlegmatically,  that  is  coldly, 
heavily. 

Phlegmagogues  was  the  ancient  name  of 
purgatives  which  produced  glairy  evacua- 
tions, from  excitement  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  Phlegmorrhagia  was  profuse 
secretion  of  mucus. 

Phlegmon  is  the  term  often  applied  to 
healthy  inflammation  ; and  Phlegmonous  is 
a term  generally  used  in  connection  with 
erysipelas,  which  affects  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin. 

Phlegmasia?  (from  the  Greek  phlegma) 
is  a term  applied  by  Cullen  and  others  to 
local  inflammations ; thus  we  have  Phleg- 
masia dolens,  Puerperal  tumid  leg,  an  affec- 
tion depending  upon  inflammation  of  the 
iliac  and  femoral  veins.  Dr.  Cullen  termed 
this  anasarca  serosa,  and  Dr.  Lee  crural 
phlebitis. 

Phlogiston.  (Greek  phlogo,  to  burn). 
A name  given  by  Stahl  to  an  imaginary- 
substance  whieh  was  supposed  to  be  the 
principle  of  inflammability.  The  theory  was, 
that  combustible  bodies  consisted  of  an  in- 
combustible base  united  to  this  Phlogiston, 
which  escaped  in  the  act  of  burning.  We 
now  attribute  the  process  to  the  union  of 
certain  known  substances,  of  which  oxygen 
is  the  chief ; and  we  call  these  supporters  of 
combustion  Plilogosis  (to  inflame),  the  term 
applied  to  an  inflammation  or  flushing.  To 
local  inflammation  Dr.  Good  applied  the 
term  phlogotica. 

Phloridzine.  A substance  discovered  by 
Dr  Ivormick  in  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root  of 
the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  tree  ; it 
appears  to  be  very  similar  to  Salacine,  is 
acted  on  by  dilute  acids,  exactly  like  that 
substance,  and  like  it  has  been  used  with 
success  in  intermittents. 

Phlyct.ena  (Greek phlyktaina,  a vessel ; 
from  phlyko , to  be  full  or  hot)  a vesicle  con- 
taining ichorous  fluid.  The  diminutive  of 
the  term  Phlyctama,  phlyctenula , is  applied 
to  a watery  vesicle  of  the  ciliary  margin. 
See  Byelids.  From  phlyko  comes  also 
Phlysis,  a term  formerly  used  to  denote  a 
cutaneous  eruption  filled  with  any  kind  of 
fluid,  generally  ichorous  or  vesicular  pim- 
ples ; but  this  term  is  seldom  now  used ; 
nor  is  phlyzacium,  a pustule,  commonly  of 
a large  size,  raised  on  a hard  circular  base, 
»f  a vivid  red  colour,  and  succeeded  by  a 
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thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  scab.  See  Skin 
Disease. 

Phocenine.  A peculiar  fatty  matter  ob- 
tained from  the  Delphinum  phoccena,  or 
Porpoise  ; it  yields,  on  saponification,  a vo- 
latile odoriferous  acid,  called  Phocenic  acid. 

Phosgene  Gas.  (Greek  phos  light,  and 
gennao , to  produce).  A compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  protoxide  of  charcoal,  sometimes 
called  Chloro-carbonous  acid. 

Phosphate.  (Latin  phosphas).  A salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric  acid  with 
an  earthy  or  mineral  base ; thus  we  have 
Phosphates  of  barytes,  lime,  potash,  soda,  &c. 
Many  of  the  metallic  oxides  which  are  met 
with  in  nature,  are  properly  Phosphates. 
The  Phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  base 
of  the  bones  of  all  animals,  is  sometimes 
used  medicinally,  and  is  alluded  to  in  all 
medical  works  under  the  name  of  cornu 
ustum,  burnt  bones.  The  old  tasteless 
Purging  Salts,  prepared  from  bones  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  is  properly  Phosphate  of 
soda ; it  exists  in  the  urine  combined  with 
ammonia,  and  in  this  combination  has  been 
called  fusible  or  microcosmic  salt. 

Phosphorus  (Greek  phos,  and  phero  to 
bring).  It  is  a substance  which  was  ori- 
ginally prepared  from  urine,  but  is  now 
made  from  bones.  It  is  highly  inflammable 
and  luminous,  burning,  when  exposed  to  a 
common  temperature  with  a slow  combus- 
tion, and  diffusing  a very  peculiar  lustre, 
wliicb  has  been  called  Phosphorescence.  It 
i3  present,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in  all 
decayed  animal,  and  in  most  vegetable  and 
mineral  matter,  which  hence  becomes  lumi- 
nous; and  it  is  the  phosphorescent  light 
which  is  emitted  from  the  minute  jelly-fish 
andanimalcube  of  the  deep,  making  the  ocean 
waves  flash  and  shimmer  like  living  flame. 
The  chief  present  economic  use  of  Phos- 
phorus is  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches,  and  its  consumption  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  enormous ; it  is  a strong 
poison,  being  of  all  stimulants  the  most 
poweiful  and  diffusible ; if  given,  as  it  some- 
times is,  to  rouse  the  vital  powers  in  typhoid 
fever,  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  or  ex- 
haustion from  any  chronic  disease,  it  should 
be  with  great  caution,  and  never  in  sub- 
stance by  itself  on  account  of  its  corrosive 
nature.  The  dose  is  from  l-10th  to  l-20th 
of  a grain  dissolved  in  Ether,  with  a drop 
of  some  aromatic  oil.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended for  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  is 
employed  externally  as  the  chief  stimu- 
lating ingredient  in  liniments,  for  paralyzed 
limbs,  and  other  parts.  For  this  purpose  it 
should  be  dissolved  in  Olive  Oil,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  20  grains  to  8 ounces,  with  20 


grains  of  Camphor,  and  1 drachm  of  the 
strong  Liquor  of  Ammonia.  Dr.  Copeland 
recommends  it  to  be  taken  in  paralysis,  in 
combination  with  Oil  of  Amber,  dissolving 
1 grain  in  1 ounce  of  the  oil,  and  taking  10 
drops  three  times  a-day  in  cold  water.  The 
constant  inhalation  of  Phosphoric  vapour 
by  those  employed  in  lucifer-match  fac- 
tories is  found  to  have  a very  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health,  frequently  giving 
rise  to  a peculiar  form  of  disease  whose  seat 
is  chiefly  on  the  lower  jaw,  portions  of 
which  become  necrosed,  or  dead,  causing 
abscesses  and  ulcerations.  Sometimes  the 
diseased  portions  of  bone  have  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  surgeon,  and  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
jaw  has  been  lost.  It  has  been  stated  that 
if  saucers  filled  with  Turpentine  are  dis- 
tributed about  the  workrooms,  they  will,  by 
absorbing  the  Phosphoric  vapours,  to  a great 
extent  obviate  this  danger ; but  cleanliness 
and  free  ventilation  are  the  best  safeguards. 
Recently  it  has  been  found  that  if  ordinary 
Phosphorus  is  melted  in  a peculiarly  con- 
structed retort,  and  kept  for  some  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  about  500  deg.  Fahr.  it  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  latent,  so  that  it  ceases 
to  give  out  any  vapour,  and  is  so  in- 
combustible that  it  may  be  handled  and 
even  swallowed  with  impunity.  This,  which 
is  termed  Amorphous  Phosphorus,  is  likely 
to  come  into  general  use ; so  that  if  children 
take  a fancy  for  sucking  lucifer  matches, 
they  may  do  so  without  being  poisoned,  and 
people  may  work  in  the  factories  without 
losing  their  lower  jaws ; or  if  they  be  preg- 
nant women,  of  miscarrying,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  a scientific  Frenchman  they 
are  very  likely  to  do  under  the  influence  of 
Phosphoric  emanations,  which  the  same 
authority  asserts  are  great  excitants  of  the 
sexual  organs  in  men. 

The  ground  bones  and  other  phosphates 
which  cultivators  find  so  beneficial  to  their 
lands  serve  but  to  supply  the  waste  of  Phos- 
phorus occasioned  by  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  especially  the  greens  used  chiefly  by 
man  as  food.  A compensation  for  this  waste 
might  be  found  in  the  sewage  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  which  contains  Phosphorus 
in  abundance ; if  this  were  properly  pre- 
served and  distributed  there  would  be  no 
need  for  guano  and  other  foreign  manures. 

There  are  several  chemical  combinations 
into  which  this  substance  enters,  such  as 
Phosphalic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
slow  combustion  of  cylinders  of  Phosphorus 
in  the  air ; Phosphoric  Acid,  a compound  of 
Phosphorus  and  oxygen ; Phosphurets, 
which  are  compounds  of  Phosphorus  with 
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combustible  or  metallic  oxides;  and  Phos- 
phates, which  are  salts  of  the  Phosphoric 
acid.  There  are  some  preparations  to  which 
the  term  is  wronglv  applied,  such  as  the 
Phosphorus  of  Baldwin,  of  Canton,  and  of 
Bologna,  the  first  being  the  Ignited  Muriate 
of  Lime ; the  second,  Oyster-shells  calcined 
with  Sulphur ; and  the  third  the  Sulphate 
of  Barytes. 

Photometer  (Greek  phos , and  metron , 
a measure) . An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  different  intensities  of  light. . The  most 
simple  and  generally  approved  is  that  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Leslie,  being  merely  his 
differential  thermometer,  having  one  of  the 
balls  diaphanous,  and  the  other  coated  with 
China  ink  or  dark  enamel.  The  light  passes 
through  the  clear  ball,  but  is  absorbed,  or 
rather  the  heat  is,  by  the  black  one ; this 
heat  causes  the  air  in  the  ball  to  expand,  so 
that  it  forces  down  the  liquid  on  the  stem 
attached  to  it,  and  the  space  which  this 
sinks  measures  the  intensity  of  the  Light 
(which  see) . 

From  the  same  Greek  root  phos,  we  have 
also  Photophobia , Intolerance  of  light,  a 
symptom  of  amaurosis ; and  Pliotopsia, 
Luminous  vision,  which  is  sometimes  called 
Visas  Lucidus.  This  is  also  a symptom  of 
Amaurosis  (which  see) . 

. Phrenitis  (Greek  phrenes,  from  phren, 
the  mind).  A term  formerly  applied  to  the 
diaphragm,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  soul.  From  the  same  root 
comes  also  Phrenzy , a disorder  of  the  brain. 
See  Madness. 

Phrenology  (Greek  phrenos,  and  logos, 
an  account) . Literally  a description  of  the 
mind  ; applied  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  a 
new  doctrine  of  mental  philosophy,  founded 
on  a presumed  knowledge  of  tne  functions 
of  different  portions  of  the  brain,  which,  by 
their  peculiar  developments,  modified  the 
form  of  the  head,  so  as  to  make  it  an  indica- 
tion of  character.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  head  may  be  regularly  mapped  out,  and 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  individual  at 
once  determined  by  a comparison  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts.  Dr.  Combe,  who  followed 
Spurzheim,  and  is  considered  in  this  country 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  the  subject, 
divides  our  faculties  into  three  classes — The 
intellectual  or  perceptive;  the  sentiments 
and  emotions  ; and  the  animal  propensities. 
The  front  part  of  the  head  is  assigned  to  the 
first  of  these  ; the  middle  and  upper  parts  to 
the  second;  and  the  hinder  part,  including 
the  cerebellum,  to  the  third.  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  subdivided  into  minute  parts, 
which  are  supposed  to  cover  special  organs 
assigned  to  distinct  faculties  or  feelings. 


DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  Phrenology  as 
a basis  for  a system  of  medical  psychology . 
If,  as  has  been  asserted,  we  can  ascertain 
by  certain  cranial  developments,  the  facul- 
ties and  feelings,  and  can,  by  a proper  course 
of  treatment,  repress  the  growth  of  such  as 
are  of  a bad  tendency,  and  encourage  that 
of  those  of  an  opposite  nature,  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  much  towards  producing  a perfect 
character  ; and,  as  a sound  mind  will  go  far 
to  produce  a sound  body,  we  shall  thus  also 
greatly  conduce  to  a good  state  of  physical 
health.  But  we  do  not  find  that  this  beau- 
tiful theory  (for  such  it  certainly  is)  can  be 
brought  into  practice,  without  disappointing 
the  expectations  of  those  who  have  built 
upon  it  hopes  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  Hence  its  utility, 
at  all  events,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  very  ques- 
tionable, either  as  a guide  for  educating  the 
healthy  mind,  or  for  remedying  its  diseased 
condition. 

Phryganea  Grandis.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Caddis  Fly,  the  larvae  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  human 
intestines. 

Phthisis  (Greek  phthio  to  consume,  or 
corrupt).  A disease,  produced  by  tubercles 
on  the  lungs,  called  Consumption  (which 
see).  The  Greek  pathologists  generally 
treated  this  disease  under  two  heads  Phthi- 
sis and  Phthoe,  the  former  being  abscess, 
and  the  latter,  ulceration  of  the  Lungs. 
Phthisic  is  a term  sometimes  improperly  ap- 
plied to  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  more 
especially  to  chronic  dyspnoea  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  is  the  result  of 
Phthisis ; so  also  we  sometimes  hear  Phthi- 
sical applied  to  a wasting  of  the  flesh. 

Phyma  (Greek  from  phio,  to  produce). 
An  imperfectly  suppurating  tumour  forming 
an  abscess,  often  with  a core  in  the  centre ; 
this  is  the  name  of  a genus  of  the  tubercula 
of  Bateman  which  includes  boils,  carbun- 
cles, &c. 

Physconia  (Greek  physao  to  inflate) . In- 
flation of  the  bowels ; called  by  Hippocrates 
Megalo-splanchnns , or  big  bowel : for  this 
and  visceral  turgescence  generally.  Dr.  Good 
uses  the  term  Parabysma  ; it  is  usually 
occasioned  by  a moibid  state  of  the  liver  or 
spleen. 

Physeter  MACROCErHALiis  (Greek  ma- 
kros  great,  and  kephale  head) . The  scien- 
tific name  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  char- 
acterized by  its  enormous  head,  from  which 
is  obtained  Spermaceti  (which  see). 

Physic.  This  term  is  generally  applied, 
1st,  to  to  the  art  of  healing  diseases,  or,  as 
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we  now  say,  the  science  of  Medicine  (which 
see)  ; 2nd  to  medicines,  or  remedies  for 
diseases ; 3rd,  in  popular  language,  to  a 
medicine  that  purges,  a Cathartic  (which 
see).  Thus  Physic  in  the  active  sense  is, 
to  treat  with  medicine,  to  cure,  or  to  purge. 
Physianthropy  is  the  doctrine  of  the  consti- 
tutions and  diseases  of  man  ; and  may  be 
termed  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Life. 

Physics  (Greek physis,  nature).  This  is 
the  science  of  nature,  or  of  natural  subjects, 
comprehending  in  its  widest  sence  the  study 
or  knowledge  of  whatever  exists  in  the 
material  world ; in  its  more  restricted  sence 
it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  three  divisions  of 
natural  science,  these  three  being  • — Physics, 
or  natural  philosophy,  which  has  relation  to 
the  general  properties  of  bodies,  their  mutual 
actions  on  each  other,  their  causes,  effects, 
laws,  &c. ; Chemistry , which  studies  the 
peculiar  properties  of  bodies,  their  ele- 
mentary principles  and  combinations ; 
Natural  History,  which  observes  their  ex- 
ternal characters  and  appearances,  classifies 
and  arranges  them. 

Physician  is  one  who  professes  the  art  of 
healing;  he  belongs  to  the  first  class  of 
medical  practitioners  in  social  rank  and 
legal  position  ; he  puts  M.  D.  after  his 
name,  and  calls  himself  a Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, the  first  term  signifying  learned  from 
the  Latin  doctus,  and  the  last  coming  from 
medico  to  cure.  If  he  has  not  taken  out  his 
degree  at  one  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  or  other 
universities,  he  is  a member  of  the  London 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  whose  founda- 
tion dates  from  1518,  letters  patent,  therefore 
ha\ing  been  obtained  from  Henry  VIII, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  The  examining  board  of  this  col- 
lege grants  diplomas  to  those,  who,  according 
to  their  regulations,  are  legally  qualified  to 
pratice  as  Physicians,  who  confine  them- 
selves generally  to  the  prescribing  of  medi- 
cines, which  are  prepared  bv  the  apothe- 
cary, or  druggist,  the  prescriber  having  a 
certain  fee  for  his  attendance.  In  difficult 
and  dangerous  cases  the  Physician  is  fre- 
quently called  in  to  consult  with  the  family 
surgeon.  Doctor  is  a name  very  commonly 
applied  to  all  medical  practitioners,  and 
many  of  those  who  practice  as  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  are  really  entitled  to  it,  having 
obtained  diplomas  from  some  college  or 
university. 

Physiognomy  (Greek  physis  and  ginosko 
to  judge  of).  The  study  of  general  char- 
acter, or  of  diseased  states  from  the  features 
and  cast  of  the  countenance.  Efforts  have 
been  made  by  Lavater  and  others  to  raise 
this  study  to  the  rank  of  a science,  but  with- 


out success;  undoubtedly"  the  countenance 
will,  to  a certain  extent,  indicate  character, 
as  the  general  shape  of  the  head  will  afford 
some  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  phreno- 
logy ; but  there  are  so  many  modifying  in- 
fluences, that  it  is  never  safe  to  predicate 
by  any  of  these  outward  and  visible  signs 
what  the  mental  or  moral  man  may  be.  Of 
his  state  of  health  we  may  commonly  judge 
pretty  well  by  the  condition  and  expression 
of  the  Countenance  (which  see)  and  Face. 

Physiology  means  that  branch  of  medi- 
cal science  which  treats  of  the  functions  of 
the  human  body,  as  anatomy  treats  of  its 
structure.  Thus,  a Physiologist  is  one  who 
has  to  do  with  the  science  of  things  gene- 
rated or  alive — with  the  doctrine  of  vital 
phenomena ; he  may  study"  animal  or  vege- 
table Physiology,  but  it  is  with  the  former 
that  the  medical  man  is  most  concerned,  and 
especially  in  its  relation  to  the  internal 
economy  of  man,  that  is,  Human  Phy- 
siology. 

Physometra  (Greek  physaio , to  inflate, 
and  metra,  the  uterus).  An  inflated  con- 
dition of  the  Uterus  (which  see). 

Pi  a Mater  (Latin  for  Pious  Mother). 
The  innermost  membrane  of  the  Drain 
(which  see). 

Pian  (a  EaspbeiTy).  The  name  given 
on  the  American  coast  to  Yaws  (which  see), 
and  Frambccsia. 

Pica  (Latin  for  a Magpie).  Sometimes 
applied  to  depraved  appetite,  or  a craving 
for  improper  substances.  See  Malacia. 

Pickles.  Vegetable  substances  prepared 
in  vinegar  are  universally  taken  as  a relish 
with  cold  meats.  Nothing  can  be  said 
against  the  practice,  provided  the  Pickles 
are  properly  prepared,  and  but  a small 
quantity  be  eaten  at  the  time ; they  are 
somewhat  indigestible,  it  is  true,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  to  cause  inconvenience  or  mis- 
chief. Unfortunately",  as  the  investigations 
of  the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission  have 
shown,  the  Pickles  prepared  in  a large  way 
for  shop  sale,  have  commonly  more  or  less 
of  copper  in  them,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  green  kinds,  such  as  gherkins, 
beans,  &c.  This  adulteration  may  be  easily 
detected  thus : — Take  a perfectly  clean  and 
bright  piece  of  Iron,  immerse  it  for  several 
hours  in  the  vinegar  of  the  Pickle ; if 
copper  be  present,  a dim  crust  of  it  will  be 
deposited  on  the  iron.  Or  it  may  be  done 
in  this  way : — On  the  blade  of  a Knife  made 
perfectly"  clean  put  3 or  4 drops  of  the 
vinegar,  and  1 drop  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  then 
hold  the  under  surface  of  the  knife  over  the 
flame  of  a candle,  until  the  liquid  is  eva- 
porated; the  copper,  if  there  bo  any,  will 
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be  deposited  on  the  iron.  From  the  above 
authorities,  we  learn  also  that  the  vinegar 
of  Pickles  is  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
acid  (for  the  mode  of  detecting  which  adul- 
teration see  Vinegar.) 

On  the  whole,  it  is  best  for  Pickles  to  be 
home-made ; every  housewife  will  know 
the  process,  or  can  easily  learn  it  by  con- 
sulting The  Wife's  Book  of  Cookery,  or 
some  domestic  manual  of  the  kind. 

Picromel  (Greek  pikros,  bitter,  and  mele, 
honoy).  Literally,  bitter  sweet;  the  cha- 
racteristic principle  of  Bile  (which  see). 

Picrotoxia  (Greek  pikros,  and  toxon, 
poison).  The  bitter  and  poisonous  principle 
of  Cocculus  Indicus  (which  see). 

Pigmextum  Nigrum  (Latin  for  Black 
Paint).  A dark  brown  substance  which 
covers  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the 
choroid  membrane.  (See  Skin.)  The  ab- 
sence of  this  it  is  which  gives  the  red  colour 
to  the  iris  and  the  pupil  in  Albinoes. 

Pilare  Malum  (Latin  for  bad  hair)  mor- 
bid organization,  or  deficiency  of  hair.  See 
Trichiasis. 

(Piles.  The  troublesome  disease  so  called 
consists  of  tumours  situated  on  the  verge  of 
the  anus,  or  fundament,  which  tumours  are 
formed  by  the  distension  of  the  veins  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel ; 
they  arc  usually  about  the  size  of  a bean, 
sometimes  much  larger,  and  are  caused  by 
the  distension  of  the  veins  with  congested 
' blood.  "When  there  is  an  action  of  the 
bowels  they  are  forced  down,  and  if  there  is 
much  constipation  and  straining,  or  much 
exertion  necessary,  so  as  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  parts,  they  are  likely  to  be  greatly 
distended,  so  that  "they  cannot  bo  pressed 
i back  again ; in  this  case  they  become  very 
large  and  painful,  and  eventually  perhaps 
burst,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient ; or 
they  may  run  into  abscesses,  and,  it  may  bo, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a fistula. 

Piles  mav  be  either  “blind”  or  “bleed- 
ing;” the  latter  is  the  case  when  the  veins 
within  the  bowels  become  much  swollen, 
of  a red  colour,  and  uneven  surface,  having 
their  walls  so  thin  that  the  slightest  effort 
to  relieve  the  bowels  causes  them  to  bleed 
freely : the  former  is  when  the  swellings 
become  filled  with  a fibrinous  deposit  from 
the  blood,  so  that  they  form  tumours  and 
excrescences  outside  the  anus;  sometimes 
these,  although  inconvenient,  arc  not  very 
troublesome  otherwise ; if  the  cause  which 


very  painful ; then  we  have  what  is  called 
“ A Fit  of  the  Piles.”  Persons  with  torpid 
livers,  or  with  whom  the  venous  circulation 
is  sluggish,  are  those  most  subjected  to  Piles, 
which  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  passive 
congestion  of  the  veins  about  the  rectum ; 
but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
disease  will  not  become  fully  developed, 
unless  there  is  also  habitual  constipation. 
The  treatment  should  therefore  be  both  local 
and  general;  the  first  directed  to  remove 
all  obstacles  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
liver,  and  to  cleanse  the  large  bowels  of 
matters  which  may  press  upon  the  veins, 
and  impede  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  lowest  bowel,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease ; to  this  end  we  should  give  mild 
aperients,  combined  with  alteratives,  begin- 
ning with  pills  like  these:  Rhubarb  1 drachm, 
Ipecacuanha  h a drachm,  Blue  Pill  1 
scruple,  make  into  24  pills,  and  take  2 every 
night  until  the  motions  become  soft  and  suf- 
ficiently frequent,  then  1 every  other  night. 
A stimulant  will  also  be  required,  and  Con- 
fection of  Black  Pepper  is  perhaps  the  best ; 
or  Ward’s  Paste,  which  is  composed  of  Sul- 
phur, Copaiba,  Balsam,  and  Spices ; about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  former,  or  from  10  to  15 
grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  night 
and  morning;  should  the  bowels  not  be 
moved  sufficiently  by  these  means,  take 
Confection  of  Senna,  commonly  called 
Lenative  Electuary,  3 ounces,  Sulphur  1 
ounce,  Jalap  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  of  each 
2 drachms,  and  Ginger  1 drachm,  with 
Syrup  enough  to  make  it  up  into  a soft 
Electuary ; dose,  a teaspoonful  twice  a day', 
or  only  every  night,  if  too  active. 

'The'  local  treatment  consists  in  injecting 
2 or  3 ounces  of  Cold  Water  into  the 
bowel  just  before  the  passing  of  a motion; 
this  partly  empties,  and!  contracts  the  dis- 
tended veins,  and  facilitates  the  passage  of 
the  foeces.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
press  back  within  the  sphincter  ani,  or  mus- 
cular ring  which  guards  the  entrance  of  the 
bowel  from  the  anus,  every  Pile  which  pro- 
trudes, as  if  suffered  to  remain  outside,  it 
will,  by  the  pressure  of  the  above  muscle, 
become  strangulated  and  inflamed.  When 
the  Piles  are  in  this  latter  condition,  they 
should  be  fomented  with  hot  water  by  means 
of  a sponge  every  four  hours  or  so,  and  the 
recumbent  position  should  be  maintained  as 
much  as  possible ; leeches,  also,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  with  a iinsecd  poultice  to 
encourage  the  bleeding.  If  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  Tiles  within  the  sphincter  ani. 


produced  them  be  removed,  they  will  bo 
likely  to  remain  quiescent  for  a time  ; but 
strong  purgative  medicines,  a cold,  or  too 
much  exertion,  may  stimulate  them  into 
activity;  then  they  become  inflamed  and 


make  an  injection  thus: — Dissolve  in  8 
ounces  of  Boiling  Water,  Acetate  of  Lead  and 
I Opium,  of  each  £ a drachm,  and  of  this  lo- 
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tion,  when  cool,  throw  up  into  the  bowel  with 
a small  syringe  iust  \ an  ounce,  by  measure, 
after  a motion,  but  not  more  than  twice  in 
the  24  hours ; only  in  cases  where  the  bleed- 
ing is  profuse  should  this  powerful  appli- 
cation be  used.  For  internal  Piles,  also, 
leeches  may  be  employed  with  advantage  ; 
they  can  be  applied  externally.,  and  followed 
by  warm  fomentations,  or  a hip-bath.  When 
Piles  first  show  themselves,  before  there  is 
much  inflammation,  or  after  this  has  sub- 
sided, an  astringent  ointment  should  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
thrust,  night  and  morning ; the  Compound 
Gall  Ointment  is  best  for  the  purpose ; or 
one  prepared  thus : Gallic  Acid,  1 drachm ; 
Powdered  Opium,  4 a drachm;  Goulard’s 
Extract,  10  drops ; Lard,  1 ounce. 

Piles  can  only  be  entirely  removed  by 
means  of  the  knife  or  ligature ; the  former 
is  an  operation  which  only  a surgeon  should 
attempt,  as  the  hcemorrhage  is  often  exces- 
sive. The  latter  may  be  managed  by  a 
non-professional  person,  provided  there  is 
an  urgent  necessity  for  it.  The  method  is 
this  : pass  a needle,  armed  with  a double 
silk,  well  waxed,  or  a very  fine  metallic  wire, 
through  the  Pile,  close  to  its  base,  cut  the 
silk  or  wire  so  as  to  release  the  needle  and 
leave  four  ends  ; tie  each  two  of  these 
tightly  together,  so  that  they  enclose  the 
two  halves  of  the  Pile,  which  then  becomes 
tinged  with  blood,  and  may  be  pricked  with 
a lancet,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  and 
emptied  by  a little  pressure ; anotherstronger 
ligature  should  also  be  passed  round  above 
these,  which  secure  the  two  halves,  and 
tied  very  firmly,  and  then  the  ends  of  all 
the  threads  can  be  cut  off,  and  a warm  poul- 
tice applied  to  soothe  and  allay  irritation. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  success 
of  this  operation  that  the  second  larger 
ligature  should  be  tied  very  tightly,  so  as 
completely  to  stop  the  circulation  of  blood 
into  the  Pile,  which,  if  this  is  properly 
effected,  will  in  three  or  four  days  slough 
off,  and  leave  merely  ulcers  that  will  heal 
in  the  usual  way.  An  injection  of  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  of  from  2 grains  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  thrown  up  every  morning  has  been 
found  serviceable, 

Piles  are  scientifically  called  hemorr- 
hoids, which  signifies  a flowing  of  blood : 
persons  who  sit  much  are  most  subject  to 
them.  They  frequently  cause  the  greatest 
agony,  as  though  (as  a patient  has  described 
it  to  us)  a red-hot  poker  were  thrust  into 
the  bowels.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  by  persons  so  affected  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  foeces  in  the  lower  bowels, 
and  to  avoid  purgatives  of  a violent  forcing 


nature;  gentle  aperients,  with  aromatics, 
such  as  those  above-named,  and  a light  but 
sufficiently  nutritive  diet ; exercise,  when  it 
can  be  taken,  and  tonics  when  there  is  no 
active  inflammation,  should  be  the  course 
adopted. 

Pills.  This  is  a very  convenient  form  of 
administering  medicines,  especially  such  as 
are  very  active  in  their  properties,  and 
nauseous  in  flavour,  as  they  can  be  swal- 
lowed without  tasting.  To  prepare  them  it 
is  only  necessary  to  rub  down  the  ingredients 
into  a finely  pulverized  state,  and  add  suffi- 
cient of  some  tenacious  liquid  to  form  a 
homogenous  mass,  which  can  be  easily 
divided,  and  rolled  into  Pills.  To  effect  this 
a pestle  and  mortar  is  required ; it  should  be 
of  metal,  as  the  mass  generally  requires 
beating,  to  assimilate  the  ingredients  pro- 
perly ; a short  stout  spatula,  or  palette  knife  ; 
and  a slab  of  marble  or  glazed  porcelain — 
if  marked  with  divisions,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  convenient,  as  Pill  machines  are  ex- 
pensive, and  scarcely  necessary  in  domestic 
practice.  We  give  a cut  of  one  of  these 
useful  articles,  that  our  readers  may  see  the 
advantages  it  possesses  over  the  simple 
method  of  rolling  out  the  mass,  and  dividing 
it  with  the  knife  into  a certain  number  of 
portions,  which  have  to  be  rounded  with  the 
fingers. 


By  means  of  this  machine,  the  cutting  and 
rolling  is  done  at  once,  and  an  exact  divi- 
sion of  the  mass  into  Pills  ensured.  The 
machines  are  generally  made  to  cut  and  roll 
24  Pills,  and  the  sizes  for  which  they  are 
intended,  range  from  3 to  5 grains ; the 
former  is  the  most  convenient  for  swal- 
lowing, and  it  is  better  to  take  two  of 
such  than  one  large  Pill,  which  is  likely 
to  stick  in  the  throat,  and  to  remain 
for  a long  time  undissolved  when  it  is 
down.  Generally  speaking,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  active  ingredients  is  required  to 
make  them  of  a moderate  size;  but  some- 
times it  is  desirable  to  administer  very 
powerful  medicines,  such  as  Calomel,  Mor- 
phia, &c.,  in  this  way,  and  then  it  is  usual 
to  give  bulk  and  consistence  by  the  addition 
of  such  comparatively  inert  substances  as 
Bread-crumb,  Castile  Soap,  Soft  Extract  of 
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Liquorice,  or  Conserve  of  Roses.  When 
Bread  is  used,  it  should  he  quite  stale,  so 
that  it  will  rub  down  into  a powder,  and 
amalgamate  with  the  other  ingredients. 
Pills  made  with  Bread  and  Mucilage  are  apt 
to  become  very  hard,  and  are  therefore  only 
fit  for  present  use.  Pills  made  with  Treacle 
or  Conserve  remain  soft  as  long  as  any . If 
Hard  Soap  is  used,  it  should  be  scraped  into 
the  mortar  first,  and  rubbed  into  a powder ; 
Soft  Soap  is  better  than  Hard,  but  Glycerine 
— better  still  — has  latterly  been  much 
employed.  For  Pill-mass  intended  to  be 
kept  for  a time,  a few  drops  of  Olive  or 
other  fixed  oil  is  sometimes  added  to  prevent 
the  mass  hardening.  If  resinous  gums, 
such  as  Scammony,  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Pills,  the  necessary  moisture 
may  be  Spirit  of  Wine,  which,  by  dissolving 
a portion  of  the  resin,  will  give  cohesion  to 
the  compound  substance ; but  this  is  apt  to 
get  hard  after  awhile.  It  is  best  to  keep 
Pills  in  stoppered  bottles ; if  much  exposed 
to  the  air  they  soon  harden,  and  become,  to 
a certain  extent,  inert,  because  insoluble. 
If  kept  in  pots,  they  should  be  closely 
covered;  boxes  are  the  worst  possible  re- 
ceptacles for  them.  Some  persons  can  take 
Pills  very  easily ; others  only  with  great 
difficulty ; and  some  few  not  at  all.  The 
best  method  is  to  hold  the  head  back,  take 
the  Pill  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  passing  these  as  far  into  the  throat  as 
possible,  drop  it  into  the  pharynx,  swallowing 
immediately  some  water,  or  other  liquid, 
to  carry  it  down.  As  a rule,  the  best  time 
for  taking  Pills  is  bed-time ; when  the  body 
is  quiescent  their  operation  is  less  interfered 
with.  Of  course,  there  are  many  cases 
which  require  their  administration  at  all 
times  and  seasons.  Owing  to  their  com- 
pactness and  portability,  there  is  no  form  of 
medical  preparation  so  convenient  as  this. 

There  are  upwards  of  30  forms  for  Pills 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  but  the  following 
are  all  that  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  keep 
for  family  use : — 

Compound  Rhubarb  Pill,  a mild  and  safe 
aperient,  is  made  thus  : Take  of  Rhubarb, 
Aloes,  and  Myrrh,  all  in  powder,  of  the  first 
4,  of  the  second  3,  of  the  third  2 drachms ; 
Hard* Soap  scraped,  \ a drachm;  Treacle 
sufficient  to  form  a mass  ; about  £ a drachm 
of  Oil  of  Carraway  is  sometimes  added,  to 
render  it  more  carminative.  Dose,  fiom 
3 to  12  grains.  It  Envy  be  kept  in  powder, 
and  made  up  with  Treacle  or  Mucilage 
when  required ; and,  if  for  use  in  a hot 
climate,  this  plan  is  best. 

Compound  Colocynth  Pill.  An  active 


aperient;  perhaps  more  extensively  used  in 
this  country  than  any  other  purgative,  under 
the  name  of  Pil  Cocke,  which  is,  hr  should 
be,  made  thus  : Take  of  Aloes  and  Scam- 
mony, in  powder,  each  8 drachms ; Colo- 
cynth, Ginger,  and  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
each  1 drachm ; Rectified  Spirit,  sufficient 
to  form  a mass  ; 1 drachm  ol  Oil  of  Cloves 
is  a useful  addition  to  prevent  griping.  _ 

Compound  Gamboge  Pill.  A very  active 
aperient,  useful  for  those  who  require  power- 
ful medicine.  Take  of  Aloes  and  Gamboge, 
each  3 drachms ; Ginger,  1 drachm ; Soap, 

4 drachms ; Rectified  Spirit,  a sufficient 
quantity.  Dose,  of  both  these,  same  as  tho 
Rhubarb.  Oil  of  Peppermint  or  Cloves  may 
be  added  to  prevent  griping ; and,  if  re- 
quired yet  more  active,  k a drop  of  Croton 
Oil  to  each  3 grain  Pill. 

Mercurial  or  Blue  Pill , and  Plummer  $ 
Pill  should  be  obtained  from  the  druggist 
ready  made,  as  they  cannot  well  be  pre- 
pared at  home ; they  will  keep  good  in  the 
mass,  or  divided  into  Pills,  for  a length  of 
time.  The  first  must  be  resorted  to  in  all 
those  numerous  cases  of  stomach  and  head 
disorders  which  arise  from  biliary  derange- 
ments. The  dose  is  from  3 to  5 grains ; it 
may  be  given  with  either  of  the  aperient 
Pills,  or  by  itself  at  bed  time,  followed  in 
the  morning  with  a Black  Draught,  or  other 
saline  aperient.  The  Plummer’s  Pill  is  the 
best  alterative  known;  it  must  be  given 
carefully,  as  it  contains  Calomel, 

Compound  Galbanum  Pill.  Antispasmodic 
and  emmenagogue.  Useful  in  hysteria  and 
amenorrhoea.  Made  of  Galbanum,  Myrrlit 
Sagapenum,  Assafcetida,  Soft  Soap,  and 
Treacle  ; cannot  well  be  prepared  at  home. 
Dose,  from  10  to  15  grains. 

Pill  of  Iron  with  Myrrh.  Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  emmenagogue.  Useful  in  dys- 
pepsia, chlorosis,  hysteria,  &c.  Made  of 
Myrrh,  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
and  Treacle,  2 drachms  of  the  first,  and  1 
I drachm  of  each  of  the  three  last. 

Expectorant,  or  Oough  Pills.  (See  for- 
multe  under  the  head  Cong h).  To  such  of  our 
readers  as  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves,  by  a perusal  of  this  book,  with 
the  nature  of  diseases  and  properties  of 
drugs,  many  other  useful  Pill  combinations 
will  be  suggested.  It  would  be  quite  useless 
for  us  to  fill  our  space  with  a multitude  of 
formula  which  may  perhaps  never  be  re- 
quired. We  may,  however,  add  to  the  list 
one  more  form,  which  is  of  very  general  ac- 
ceptance, and  has  long  been  known  as 

Pill  Rufi.  It  is  the  Pill  of  Aloes  with 
Myrrh ; a good  stimulant  cathartic ; con- 
sisting of  Aloes,  4 drachms ; Myrrh,  Saf- 
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noon,  or  on  the  approach  of  rain.  This 

Elant  has  been  recommended  for  epilepsy, 
ydrophobia,  and  paralysis,  but  of  its  real 
properties  little  is  known ; if  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  with  great  caution ; sheep  will 
not  eat  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  the  seed 
is  said  to  destroy  birds. 

Pimple.  Any  small  elevation  of  the  cu- 
ticle, generally  with  an  inflamed  base. 
Under  the  head  of  Pimples  are  included 
several  kinds  of  eruptions  of  the  skin,  which 
may  be  classed  under  two  divisions  Watery 
and  Mattery : in  the  first  division  we  have 
Eczema  or  Humid  Tetter ; Herpes,  of  which 
Shingles  is  a variety ; Kupia  ; and  Pemphi- 
gus. In  the  second  division  is  Impetigo  or 
Yellow-crusted  Tetter;  and  Ecthyma,  or 
Black-crusted  Tetter.  See  these  heads  and 
Skin  Diseases. 

Pineal  Gland  (Latin pincus,  pine).  A 
gland  of  the  brain,  situated  above  the  tu- 
bercula  quadragemina  and  said  to  resemble 
a pine-apple  in  shape.  The  calculi  of  this 
gland,  which  Dr.  Wollaston  proved  to  be 


species  or  varieties  of  this  plant,  whose  de- 
licious fruit  could  only,  until  recently,  be 
enjoyed  by  the  wealthy;  but  now  the  ra- 
pidity of  communication  between  distant 
parts  has  very  much  cheapened  the  article, 
so  that  “ Pine  Apple,  a penny  a slice”  has 
become  one  of  the  cries  of  our  large  cities ; 
not  often,  however,  is  the  fruit  thus  vended 
sufficiently  fresh,  and  when  it  is,  we  must 
pronounce  it  somewhat  unwholesome. 

Before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  the  fruit  of  the 
Pine  Apple  is  almost  caustic,  and  its  use 
then  is  attended  with  danger ; it  is  some- 


Phosphate  of  Lime,  are  called  Pineal  Con- 
cretions. According  to  the  theory  of  Des- 
cartes, this  gland,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a pea,  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  mind,  or  spirit, 
whatever  it  may  be  called  ; that  mysterious 
principle  of  vitality  and  sentient  ‘ thought 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  all  the  researches 
of  human  philosophy,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
continue  to  elude  them.  That  breath  of 
life  “ Which  in  the  beginning  God  breathed 
into  man,”  is  not  a thing  to  be  weighed  and 
measured  by  our  finite  faculties ; its  seat  is 
everywhere  and  nowhere ; it  is  and  is  not ; 
its  presence  is  life,  its  absence  death. 

Pine  Apple.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Ananassa  Sativa,  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  called  Nana  or  Nania  : it 
is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  the  West 
Indies  as  an  article  of  export,  as  well  as  of 
home  consumption,  and  also,  where  the 
climate  renders  artificial  heat  necessary,  in 
hothouses.  The  plant  belongs  to  the”  na- 
tural order  Bromelilacecc.  There  are  several 


fron,  and  Soft  Soap,  of  each  2 drachms; 
Treacle,  sufficient  quantity.  Dose,  10  to 
20  grains.  Good  in  obstinate  constipation, 
but  to  be  avoided  in  piles  or  uterine  dis- 
eases. 

Pimento.  See  Allspice. 

Pimpernel.  This  is  the  Anagallis  Ar- 
vensis  of  botanists,  of  the  natural  order 
Primulacece ; a common  native  plant  well 
known  as  the  Poor  Man’s  Weather  Glass, 
and  Shepherd’s  Barometer,  names  suggested 
by  the  regular  closing  of  the  flowers  at 
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imc3  employed  medicinally  in  the  West 
Indies  as  a remedy  for  intestinal  worms, 
and  to  promote  the  secretion  of  urine. 

Pin-Eye.  A variety  of  Synizesis,  or  Con- 
tracted Pupil,  so  called  because  the  con- 
traction sometimes  reduces  the  pupil  to 
the  size  of  a pin’s  head.  . . 

Pinguecula  (Latin  ping  ins,  fat)-  An 
affection  of  the  eye  occurring  m elderly 
persons,  and  consisting  of  narrow  granules 
towards  the  angle  of  the  eye  under  the  con- 
junctiva; it  is  sometimes  called  Pterygium 

Pinic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  tur- 
pentine, which  is  an  exudation  from  seveial 
species  of  pine. 

Pins  and  Needles.  A popular  name  lor 
the  tingling  in  the  feet,  or  elsewhere,  which 
marks  the  return  of  sensation,  after  it  has 
been  impeded  by  continued  pressure  upon  a 
nerve,  or  by  paralysis.  Most  usually  it  is 
a sign  of  returning  nervous  power,  but 
sometimes  it  ushers  in  an  attack  of  paia- 
lvsis ; this  is  the  case  only  where  there  is 
chronic  disease  of  the  brain  or  spine. 

Pins  and  Needles  are  sometimes  swal- 
lowed ; the  careless  and  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  holding  them  in  the  mouth  con- 
ducing to  this  result ; unless  they  occasion 
inconvenience  by  sticking  in  the  throat,  it 
is  better  to  let  them  alone ; the  latter  will 
generally  work  their  way  out  of  the  body, 
and  the  'former,  which  on  account  of  their 
heads,  cannot  so  well  do  this,  will,  in  process 
of  time,  be  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the 
acids  of  the  stomach  on  the  softer  metal  ol 
which  they  are  composed ; a little  vinegar 
taken  now  and  then  will  assist  this  process ; 
if  they  occasion  much  pain,  and  a pricking 
sensation  in  the  bowels,  demulcents  and 
gentle  aperients  should  be  administered, 
Castor  Oil  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  W hen  a 
needle,  in  making  its  way  out  of  the  body, 
approaches  the  surface,  there  will  be  a 
black  dot,  or  a line  visible,  with,  perhaps, 
inflammatory  symptoms ; it  is  best  in  tins 
case  to  cut  through  the  intervening  skin 
with  a lancet,  and  extract  tho  intruder  by 
means  of  small  tweezers ; quite  large 
needles  have  in  this  way  been  taken  out  of 
persons  who  were  not  at  all  aware  how  and 

when  they  got  in.  . 

Pint.  In  Latin  oetanus , eight,  because 
the  eighth  of  a gallon ; the  medicinal  Pint  is 
20  ounces,  it  is  written  in  prescriptions 

IhNTA,  Blue  stain.  A disease  which 
prevails  in  Mexico,  and  which  appears  to  be 
& variety  of  Pityriasis  (which  sec),  and 
Dandriff  . . , . 

Pinus.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  of 


the  order  Gonifercc,  in  which  are  included 
P Abies  the  Norway  Spruce,  from  which 
Burgundv  Pitch  is  obtained ; P.  J*J*“"*f* 
the  Hemlock  Pine,  yielding  Canada  Balsam 
P Larix  the  Larch,  yielding  Venice,  or 
Brianco  Turpentine;  P.  Picea  the  Silver 
Pine,  yielding  Strasburg  Turpentine , and 
P.  Sylvestris  the  Scotch  Pine,  from  which 
we  obtain  Pitch,  Tar,  and  common  tur- 
pentine (which,  see) . . 

Piper,  Latin  for  Pepper  (which  see). 
From  this  root  comes  Piperina  a term  ap- 
plied to  a peculiar  substance  discovered  in 
the  Black  Pepper;  it  is  analogous  to  the 
resins.  See  Pepper. 

Pisiform  (Latin  pisum,  a pea,  and  gonna, 
likeness).  Pea-like,  the  designation  of  tho 
fourth  bone  of  the  first  row  of  the  Carpus 

(which  see).  __ 

Pistachia  or  Pistachio  Nuts.  These 
nuts,  which  are  held  in  high  esteem  iu  the 
south  of  Europe,  are  the  produce  of  the  1 is- 
tachia  Vera,  a Syrian  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Anacardiaceee , which  is  now  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Spam,  Italy,  France, 
&c.  These  nuts,  which  are  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country  only  at  considerable  cost,  are 
sweet  and  agreeable;  they  enter  into  the 
composition  of  ragouts  and  other  dishes,  and 
are  used  for  flavouring  ices  and  creams,  be- 
sides being  eaten  as  an  article  of  confec- 
tionery, coated  with  sugar.  They  are  con- 
sidered to  be  not  unwholesome ; they  yield 
an  oil  by  expression,  which  is  used  tor 
making  an  electuary  for  diseases  of  the  sto- 
mach. Pistachia  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  in  which,  besides  the 
above,  are  included  P.  Lentiscus,  the  species 
which  yields  Mastich (which  see)  and  1 .ler- 
ebinthus , from  which  is  obtained  Cyprus  or 
Chio  Turpentine  (which  see). 

Pitch  (Latin  picis).  The  residuum  which 
remains  after  boiling  down  tar.  Stimulat- 
ing plaisters  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
common  black  Pitch,  but  this  article  pos- 
sesses no  advantage  over  the  Burgundy  Pitch 
(which  see),  and  the  latter  is  far  more 
pleasant,  and  cleanly  to  use. 

Pituita  (Latin  for  phlegm,  from  the 
Greek  ptyo,  to  spit).  Yiscid  Mucus  (which 
see),  also  Phlegm.  The  membrane  "Inch 
lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose  is  termed  the 
Pituitary  membrane ; that  portion  of  tho 
brain  formerly  called  Infundibulum,  is  now 
termed  the  'Pituitary  Stem,  and  the  body 
connected  with  it  is  trie  Pituitary  Body , or 
Gland,  as  we  sometimes  say. 

Pityriasis  (Greek  pityron,  furfur,  or 
bran) . The  scientific  name  for  Dandjrff ; a 
disease  of  the  skin  consisting  of  irregular 
patches  of  bran-like  scales,  which  repeatedly 
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fall  off',  and  reappear,  without  crusts  or  ex- 
coriations. Bateman  has  distinguished  the 
following  species  of  the  disease : — P.  capi- 
tis,, Dandriff  of  the  head  ; P.  rubra ; P.  vari- 
ola ; and  P.  nigra , Red,  Variegated,  and 
Black  DandrifF.  This,  like  many  other 
affections  of  the  skin,  is  rather  troublesome 
and  annoying  than  dangerous;  it  frequently 
occurs  in  children,  and  most  commonly  in 
the  scalp,  but  sometimes,  with  persons  of 
fair  complexion,  in  the  face  also.  Among 
the  poor  a prejudice  prevails  against  wash- 
ing it  off,  and  hence  the  scales  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  with  the  dirt,  until  the  part 
affected  presents  a very  filthy  appearance. 
These  scales  should  at  all  times  be  removed 
by  brushing  and  washing  gently,  so  as  not 
to  irritate  the  skin,  and  the  parts  rubbed 
with  common  Pomatum,  or  an  Ointment 
composed  of  Red  Precipitate  10  grains  to  1 
ounce  of  Lard.  Adults  may  use  an  Alka- 
line like  that  recommended  by  Erasmus 
Wilson,  which  is  2 ounces  of  Solution  of 
Caustic  Potash,  to  8 ounces  of  Rain,  or  Rose 
water.  A small-tooth  comb  should  not  be 
used  to  remove  the  scales. 

Placebo  (Latin  for  I will  please).  A name 
given  to  any  medicine  administered  rather 
to  please,  than  to  benefit  the  patient.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  humour  a nervous 
and  irritable  patient  by  administering  bread 
pills,  or  something  equally  inert,  and  it  is 
astonishing  the  effect  that  a faith  in  the 
means  thus  used  will  often  produce;  of 
course  this  is  in  cases  where  the  disease  is 
more  imaginary  than  real,  or  such  as  may 
be  safely  left  to  time,  and  the  operations  of 
nature,  provided  the  patient  can  be  kept  in 
a quiet  state. 

Placenta  (Greek  plax , a plum) . Lite- 
rally, a cake.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
after-birth,  because  its  expulsion  from  the 
womb  follows  that  of  the  foetus ; it  is  a flat 
fleshy  mass,  about  six  inches  broad,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  blood  vessels  which  supply 
nourishment  to  the  foetus  from  the  mother, 
through  the  umbilical  cord,  or  naval  string, 
by  which  the  embryo  is  suspended,  as  it 
floats  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  secreted  by  the 
amnion,  the  inner  membrane  of  which,  with 
the  outer  membrane,  called  the  chorion,  com- 
poses the  Placenta.  See  Labour,  Navel,  §c. 

Pladarotts  (Greek  pladaros,  wet) . A 
fungous  and  flaccid  tumour  within  the  eve- 
lid.  It  appears  to  be  but  another  name  ’for 
Purulent  Opthalmia  (which  see). 

Plague  (Greek  plege,  a stroke).  The  name 
of  a disease  which  is  endemic  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  &c.,  and  which  has  made  frequent 
irruptions  into  Europe.  It  was  denominated 
Lannos  by  the  Greeks  ; Pcstcs  and  Pesti- 


lentium  by  the  Latins.  The  French  of  the 
present  day  term  it  La  Peste ; the  Italians 
Pestilenza  ; and  the  Germans  Pest.  We  most 
commonly  speak  of  it  as  a Pestilence  (which 
see).  This  disease  belongs  to  the  class  of 
malignant  fevers;  happily  it  is  now  un- 
known in  England ; its  last  great  and  fearful 
visitation  having  occurred  in  1665;  in 
Malta  it  has  appeared  as  late  as  1816.  Its 
symptoms  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Gre- 
gory : — “ A feeling  of  great  languor  and 
lassitude  ushers  in  an  attack,  which  for  the 
most  part  happens  towards  evening.  There 
is  always  a cold  stage,  though  it  is  seldom 
of  very  long  duration.  Heat  of  skin,  head- 
ach,  and  giddiness  succeed.  The  pain  of 
the  head  is  referred  to  the  temples  and  eye- 
brows; the  eye  appears  heavy,  dull,  and 
muddy.  The  expression  of  the  countenance 
changes  in  a remarkable  manner.  Some- 
times there  is  a wild  and  furious  look ; 
sometimes  a look  claiming  commiseration, 
with  a sunk  eye  and  contracted  feature. 
The  most  striking  of  all  the  early  symptoms 
of  Plague  is  staggering,  and  the  sudden 
extreme  prostration  of  strength.  A strong 
tendency  to  void  the  urine  is  generally- 
noticed.  The  stomach  is  very  irritable,  anil 
rejects  almost  everything  presented  to  it. 
The  tongue  is  white  and  moist.  The  bowels 
are  sometimes  torpid,  and  at  other  times 
loose,  the  evacuations  being  at  all  times 
highly  offensive.  The  speech  falters.  The 
pulse  is  at  first  small,  hard,  and  quick,  but, 
after  the  appearance  of  buboes  (which,  after 
one,  two,  or  at  the  farthest,  three  days,  be- 
gin to  form  in  the  armpits  of  women,  and 
the  groins  of  men)  it  becomes  fuller  and 
softer ; should  these  not  form,  the  patient 
dies  delirious  very  quickly.  The  pulse  is 
sometimes  intermittent;  in  point  of  fre- 
quency its  average  may  be  stated  at  100. 
The  heat  of  the  skin  is  seldom  very  intense. 
The  head  is  occasionally  perfectly  clear  and 
collected ; at  other  times  stupor  occurs  im- 
mediately after  the  occurrence  of  the  fit. 
Some  cases  of  this  disease  are  ushered  in 
by  a violent  fit  of  mania  ; the  greatest  in- 
difference with  regard  to  recovery  prevails, 
and  is  always  reckoned  a most  unfavourable 
symptom.” 

This  disease  runs  its  course  in  a very  short 
time,  proving  fatal  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases ; if  the  patient  survives  the  firth  day, 
he  commonly  recovers. 

The  remedial  measures  recommended  are 
various,  but  none  seem  to  have  much  effect ; 
therefore  it  is  useless  to  detail  them,  the 
more  especially  as  this  is  not  a disease 
with  which  our  readers  are  likely  to  be 
called  on  to  grapple.  The  Plague  is  un- 
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doubtedly  contagious;  but,  says  Gregory, 

“ the  contagion  spreads  to  a very  small 
distance  only  from  the  body  of  the  pa  • 
tient;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  disease  is  seldom,  if  ever,  communi- 
cated except  by  actual  contact.  The  dead 
body  does  not  communicate  the  disease  so 
readily  as  the  living.  The  contagion  is 
readilv  imparted  to  fomites  in  which  it  maj 
lurk  for  a very  long  time,  more  particularly 

if  excluded  from  the  air.”  , , „ , 

Never  more,  we  trust,  will  the  doleful 

cjy u Bring  ou*  your  dead ! ' sound  through 

the  deserted  streets  of  a Plague-stricken 
city  in  this  favoured  land  of  ours ; never 
more  may  the  red  cross,  marked  upon  the 
door,  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
dead  and  dying  within,  and  those  without, 
who,  with  trembling  steps,  go  about  their 
necessary  business,  fearing  to  meet  death 
face  to  face  at  every  turn.  Much  as 
there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  and  imperfectly  as 
sanitary  laws  are  yet  understood  and  acted 
upon  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  yet 
there  cannot  be  a question  that  the  last 
century  has  seen  great  improvements  in 
this  respect,  and  to  these  may  in  a measure 
be  attributed,  our  immunity  from  this  fear- 
ful pestilence,  which  indeed  “ walketh  in 
darkness,”  wherewith  God  has  seen  fit  to 
visit  this  nation  in  times  past. 

Plantain.  The  plant  commonly  so  called, 
whice  is  the  . Musa  Paradistaca  of  botanists, 


a native  of  India,  but  is  now  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  to  the  natives  of  which  it 
affords  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  article 
of  food,  the  ripe  fruit  being  scraped  and 
served  up  as  bread.  Humboldt  has  calcu- 
lated that  a piece  of  ground  100  yards  square, 
planted  with  40  Plantains,  would  produce 
4,000  lbs.  weight  of  fruit,  while  wheat 
would  produce  only  30  lbs.,  and  potatoes 


1,000  lbs.  It  is,  however,  with  another 
plant,  called  the  Greater  Plantain  or  \V  ay- 
iread,  Plantago  Major , of  the  natural  orde 
Plantaginaceco,  that  we  are  now  chien 


concerned.  The  Leaves  of  this,  which  is  a 
native  plant,  are  bitter  and  astringent,  and 
have  long  been  held  in  popular  esteem  as  a 
vulnerary ; they  are  still  used  as  an  external 
application  to  ulcers  and  indolent  scrofulous 
tumours.  The  Root  has  been  thought  useful 
in  iutermittents,  but  its  action  appears  to 
be  very  feeble.  A mucilage  prepared  from 
the  seeds  has  been  found  of  great  service  in 
the  catarrhal  and  mild  inflammatory  form 
of  diarrhoea. 

Plantaris  (Latin  plantar,  the  sole  of  the 
foot).  The  name  of  a part  situated  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  of  a muscle  arising  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  in- 
serted into  the  inside  of  the  os  calcis : it 
serves  to  extend  the  Foot  (which  see). 

Planum  Os  (Latin  planus , smooth) . An 
old  name,  but  little  used  now,  for  the  or- 
bital portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Plasters.  These  are  compounds  of 
gummy  resins,  and  other  adhesive  and  tena- 
cious substances,  used  as  outward  applica- 
tions; they  may  be  either  simply  adhesive, 
as  the  common  Diachylon,  or  sticking  Pias- 
ter, or  the  isinglass  or  Court  Plaster ; they 
maybe  protective  as  the  Lead  Plaster ; sti- 
mulating like  Burgundy  pitch;  or  warm 
like  Cummin  Plaster,  &c.  Out  of  a long 
list  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  this 
class,  we  cite  the  following  as  the  most 
adapted  fordomcstic  use : — Common  adhesive 
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or  Diachylon,  Isinglass,  and  Soap  Plasters, 
are  simply  protective,  as  is  also  the  Lead 
Plaister:  Belladonna  and  Opium,  anodyne; 
Cantharides,  or  Lyttsc,  blistering ; Cummin 
and  Galbanum,  warm  and  stimulant ; Mer- 
curial, discutient ; Robrans,  or  Iron,  sup- 
porting and  strengthening;  the  latter  is 
commonly  used  as  an  application  to  weak  or 
relaxed  parts,  such  as  the  wrist,  ankle,  after 
a sprain ; or  the  back,  when  the  spine  wants 
support ; both  Cummin  and  Galbanum  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  these  are 
too  stimulating  for  many  skins,  causing  un- 
bearable irritation ; indeed,  with  some,  even 
Robrans  will  do  this  ; in  such  a case  the  Lead 
Plaster  had  better  be  applied.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  best  protections  for  the  backs 
and  other  parts,  of  those  who  are  obliged 
to  lie  much  in  one  position.  (See  Bed  Sores.) 
This  should  be  kept  in  thp  roll,  and  spread 
when  wanted ; as,  if  kept  spread,  it  very 
soon  cracks  and  peals  off.  Most  Plasters 
intended  for  use  in  this  or  other  temperate 
climates,  had  better  be  purchased  ready  for 
use,  as  the  spreading,  which  is  done  by 
machinery,  is  much  more  smooth  and  even 
that  can  be  effected  by  the  hand  ; the  sub- 
stance now  generally  employed  as  the  base, 
is  a stout,  smooth  kind  of  calico,  or  dimity ; 
leather,  which  formerly  was  much  employed, 
is  now  so  very  seldom.  Emigrants  going  to 
hot  countries  should  take  plaisters  in  the 
roll,  and  spread  them  as  required  upon  any 
convenient  material ; even  paper  will  do  if 
leather  or  calico  cannot  be  readily  procured ; 
they  should  take  with  them  a Plaster  spa- 
tula of  which  we  here  give  a cut. 


When  wanted  for  use,  thrust  the  fiat 
end  into  a fire,  and  let  it  remain  until 
sufficiently  heated  to  dissolve  the  Plaister 
without  causing  discolouration  ; before  it  is 
applied  to  the  substance  to  be  melted  the 
heated  part  should  be  rubbed  on  a mat,  or 
other  rough  place,  to  cleanse  it ; if  much 
smoke  aiises  on  the  application  of  the  iron 
to  the  roll,  the  former  is  too  hot,  and  should 
be  dipped  into  water.  Let  the  Plaster  drop 
all  over  the  substance  on  which  it  is  to  be 
spread,  and  then  with  the  spatula  blend 
the  little  lumps,  and  rub  it  down  until  an 
even  surface  is  obtained  ; it  is  best  to  leave 
a clear  margin  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  all  round,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams 
under  the  head  of  Blisters  (vol.  1 p.  104), 
where  also  will  be  seen  the  most  common 
shapes,  with  directions  about  size,  &c. ; 
this  however,  of  course,  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  sometimes  merely 


| a narrow  band  being  required,  and  some- 
times a large  broad  extent  of  covering.  It 
is  a popular  falhicy  to  suppose  that  Plasters 
exert  any  healing  influence,  they  merely 
protect  injured  parts  from  external  in- 
fluences, and,  by  keeping  the  edges  of 
wounds,  &c.,  in  close  apposition  to  each 
other,  allow  the  healing  powers  of  nature 
to  have  fair  play ; for  wounds,  cuts,  &c., 
there  is  no  better  adhesive  application  than 
the  common  Diachylon  and  Soap  Plasters, 
and  one  or  other  of  these  should  always  be 
kept  in  a house.  (For  mode  of  application 
see  Wounds.) 

To  remove  Plasters  in  the  least  painful 
manner,  and  without  danger  of  injuring 
the  raw  parts  beneath,  it  is  necessary  to 
damp  them  for  some  little  time  with  a sponge 
soaked  in  warm  water,  or  if  it  is  in  the 
hand  or  any  part  that  can  be  so  treated, 
immerse  it  therein  for  some  time ; the  Plas- 
ter will  then  come  off  easily,  if  the  strips  be 
taken  up  separately,  beginning  at  the  side 
farthest  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  Sometimes  called 
Gypsum  (which  see),  also  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Plateiasma  (Greek  platys,  broad).  A 
defect  in  speech,  generally  observed  in  per- 
sons whose  lips  are  unduly  thick,  or  as  it  is 
called  blubber-lipped. 

Platysma  - Myoides  (Greek  platys , 

broad,  mys  a muscle,  and  eidos  likeness). 
A muscular  expansion  arising  from  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  neck,  and  inserted 
into  the  lower  jaw,  whence  it  extends  supe- 
riorly to  the  face  : it  is  also  called  Musculus 
cutaneus.  It  drives  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards,  and,  when  the  mouth  is  shut, 
brings  the  skin  under  the  lower  jaw  up- 
upwards. 

Pleasure.  The  excitement,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which  arises  from  innocent  Plea- 
sure is  no  doubt  conducive  to  health,  and 
the  wise  physician  will  always  recommend 
this  as  one  of  the  preservatives  of  that 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  Especially  is 
it  desirable  that  children  should  have  a large 
share  of  enjoyment : it  is  necessary  to  a 
proper  development  of  both  their  moral  and 
physical  powers.  To  the  invalid,  as  a relief, 
or  palliative,  it  should  be  afforded  as  much  as 
possible.  It  will  not  cure  disease,  it  is  true, 
but  it  mil  in  some  measure  assist  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  the  remedies  administered, 
and  it  will  help  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
sinking  into  that  state  of  despondency  which 
is  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  success  of 
remedial  efforts. 

Plethora  (Greek  plctho,  to  fill).  Re- 
pletion ; or  excessive  fullness  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Phethoric  persons  are  those  with 
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whom  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to  in- 
flammatory diseases ; they  are  stout,  and  of 
a florid  complexion,  short-necked,  and  short- 
winded  ; sometimes  very  active,  and  capable 
of  great  muscular  exertion,  but,  as  a rule, 
rather  sluggish  and  inactive.  They,  as  it 
is  commonly  said,  “make  blood  too  fast,” 
and  with  them,  therefore,  there  is  always 
danger  of  congestion  and  apoplexy.  How 
to  avoid  this  danger,  is  the  question  which 
will,  it  is  likely,  be  asked.  We  reply. — By 
avoiding  stimulating  drinks,  and  over-in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; by 
taking  regular  exercise,  and  plenty  of  it ; by 
tepid  bathing,  or  sponging  the  skin  ; and  by 
the  employment  of  saline  aperients^  fre- 
quently, to  keep  the  bowels  well  open.  They 
Should  not,  however,  be  acted  on  violently 
by  drastic  purgatives ; a weak  solution  of 
Epsom  Salts,  or  Seidlitz  Powders,  with  now 
and  then  5 grains  of  Colocynth,  and  3 grains 
of  Blue  Pill,  taken  at  bed-time.  Sometimes 
bleeding  is  necessary ; but  this  means  of  de- 
pletion should  not  be  practised  too  fre- 
quently ; it  affords,  perhaps,  quicker  relief 
from  the  head-ache,  heaviness,  and  lassi- 
tude which  often  affect  the  plethoric,  but  it 
weakens  the  circulation,  and  impairs  the 
tone  of  the  system . Plethoric  persons  some- 
times obtain  relief  in  a natural  manner : 
they  have  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  an  attack 
of  piles,  or  of  diarrheea.  For  this  they 
should  be  thankful ; for  a safety-valve  is 
found  through  which  relief  can  be  had  for 
the  system,  without  resorting  to  violent 
medicines  to  obtain  it,  as  these  often  do 
much  mischief.  Plethora  ad  molcm , advasa , 
ad  venas,  is  that  kind  in  whicn  the  redun- 
dancy actually  exceeds  what  the  healthy 
state  of  the  individual  constitution  would 
require  to  bear ; P.  ad  vires , in  which  the  re- 
dundancy is  more  relative  than  positive,  it 
is  only  excessive  in  reference  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  system ; P.  ad  spatium , in  which 
the  Plethora  is  referred  to  reduced  capacity 
of  vessels,  the  actual  quantity  remaining 
the  same;  P.  advolumen,  in  which  the  re- 
dundancy arises  from  increase  of  bulk,  with- 
out actual  increase  of  quantity. 

Pleura  (Greek  for  the  side).  The  thin 
membraneous  covering  of  the  inside  of  the 
thorax,  which  also  invests  the  lungs.  It 
forms  an  extensive  process,  of  which  the 
different  parts  are  distinguished  as  P.  pul- 
mono /is,  that  which  covers  tho  lungs ; P. 
diaphragmatica,  P.  pericardia,  and  P cos- 
talis , the  reflected  membrane,  parts  of  which 
are  so  severally  named  in  reference  to  sur- 
faces to  which  they  adhere.  1 he  various 
affections  of  the  Pleura  are  thus  named : 
Pleuralgia , or  Pleurodynia , pain  or  ache  in 


the  side ; Pleuritis  or  Pleurisy,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Pleura;  Pleuropneumonia,  the 
complication  of  acute  Plcunsy  ^ Pneu- 
monia; Pleurosthothnus,  Tetanus  of  the 
lateral  muscles;  a spasmodic  disease  in 
which  the  body  is  bent  on  one  side. 

Pleurisy.  This,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  the  above-named  diseases,  may 
be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  blows,  fall-  , 
or  anything  which  gives  rise  ^ inflamma- 
tion in  other  parts ; those  of  a full  plethoric 
habit  are  chiefly  subject  to  it. 

The  early  symptoms  are  generally  com 
chills,  shivering  fits,  and  rigor,  which  is 
followed  by  acute  pain  in  the  side,  a flushed 
countenance,  difficulty  of  breathing,  dry 
cough,  and  full,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse. 
Pain  is  nearly  always  present,  generally  in 
a particular  spot  under  one  of  the  breasts, 
but  sometimes  at  another  part  of  the  chest, 
or  on  the  shoulder,  the  armpit,  or  under  the 
collarbone;  it  is  greatly  increased  by  pres- 
sure, coughing,  and  deep  inspiration ; the 
patient,  therefore,  breathes  thick  and  sheet, 
suppresses  coughing  as  much,  as  possible, 
and  fears  to  exert  himself,  or  to  lie  down. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  causes  a stick- 
in0-  of  the  Pleura,  and  adhesion  of  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  lungs,  and  that  which 
lines  the  chest;  at  other  times  there  is  an 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  cavity. 

Treatment.— Copious  bleeding  from  the 
arm  should  be  at  once  resorted  to  if  the 
patient  can  bear  it,  to  be  continued  at  in- 
tervals until  the  pain  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  relieved.  Leeches,  or  cupping, 
and  a warm  poultice  to  the  seat  of  Pain , 
a large  blister  after  the  latter  comes  off 
if  necessary ; a full  dose  of  Calomel  imme- 
diately after  the  bleeding ; and  then  Tartar 
Emetic  about  every  two  hours,  beginning 
with  £ a grain  and  increasing  it  to  2 grains ; 
if  this  produces  vomiting  and  purging  lessen 
the  dose  again,  and  add  6 drops  of  Lauda- 
num  to  each.  When  the  urgent  symptoms 
are  relieved,  give  Calomel  and  Opium  Tills, 
2 grains  of  the  former  to  1 grain  of  the 
latter  every  four  hours,  until  the  gums  are 
affected ; or  if  this  causes  watery  evacua- 
tions, give  Grey  Powder  in  3 grain  doses, 
or  rub  in  a drachm  of  Mercurial  Ointment 
every  2 hours ; the  diet  must  be  low,  and 
perfect  quiet  maintained;  the  temperature 
of  the  room  kept  up  to  about  60  deg.  I-  a hr., 
and  the  patient  somewhat  elevated  in  the 
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bed.  Should  symptoms  of  exhaustion  arise, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  increase,  and 
coma  or  delirium  be  threatened,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  stimulants,  such  as  Beef  lea, 
with  Wine,  &c.  The  following  mixture 
may  also  be  given  : Sesquicarbonate  of  Am- 
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nionia  and  Laudanum  of  each  § a drachm, 
to  Camphor  Mixture  6 ounces ; take  a table- 
spoonful every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  as 
required. 

When  the  patient  is  convalescent,  a nu- 
tritive, liberal,  but  not  stimulating  diet 
should  be  allowed;  a regular  state  of  the 
bowels  preserved,  and  exposure  to  cold  or 
wet  carefully  guarded  against.  A Spurious 
Pleurisy  sometimes  occurs;  it  is  a spasmodic 
aifection  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  is 
rheumatic  in  its  origin.  With  this  there 
are  not  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  nor 
difficulty  of  breathing,  except  that  caused 
by  the  pain  or  stitch  in  the  side.  Exposure 
to  cold  or  violent  exercise  will  also  cause 
this ; it  generally  yields  to  warm  applica- 
tions, mustard  poultices,  or  stimulating  lini- 
ments, if  not,  leeches  may  be  applied.  The 
best  medicines  in  this  case  will  be  pills  of 
Colocynth  3 grains,  with  Extract  of  Col- 
chicum  % of  a grain  in  each,  taken  every 
night,  and  three  times  a day  a Seidlitz 
draught,  with  15  grains  of  Wine  of  Colchi- 
cum  and  6 of  Laudanum  in  each. 

Plexometer  (Greek  plexos,  percussion, 
and  metron,  a measure) . A term  applied  by 
M.  Parry  to  the  ivory  plate  used  by  him  in 
performing  mediate  Percussion  (which  see). 

Plexus  Latin  plecto  to  weave).  A term 
applied  to  a net-like  crossing  and  intertwin- 
ing of  blood  vessels,  absorbents,  or  nerves, 
where  their  minute  branches  spread  out 
over  a considerable  surface. 

Plica  Polonica  (Latin  plica , a fold, 
from  plico,  to  knit  together).  A disease  of 
the  hair,  which  causes  it  to  be  plaited  or 
matted  together,  occurring  most  frequently 
in  Poland.  It  has  been  distinguished  by 
Alibert  according  to  the  form  it  assumed,  as 
Plique  multiforme , in  which  the  hairs  form 
a number  of  ropes  hanging  round  the  face 
like  serpents;  P.  a queue , ou  solitaire,  in 
which  the  whole  hair  is  matted  into  one 
long  plait,  or  tail ; this  chiefly  occurs  in 
females  who  wear  their  hair  after  the 
natural  Polish  fashion;  P,  en  masse , ou 
larvee , in  which  the  hair  is  matted  together 
in  one  compact  mass,  which  covers  the  head 
like  a helmet.  It  has  been  erroneously 
said  that  in  this  disease  the  hair  both  bleeds 
and  possesses  feeling;  the  notion  has  no 
doubt  arisen  from  the  irritability  of  the 
skin  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  causing 
bleeding  and  great  tenderness  there.  This 
disease  seldom  affects  any  other  part  than 
the  scalp,  from  which  an  offensive-smelling 
secretion  exudes,  which  sticks  the  hair 
together,  and  renders  the  head  perfectly 
loathsome,  it  being  generally  infested  with 
vermin.  The  only  treatment , which  is 


known  to  be  beneficial,  is  the  removal  of  the 
hair  and  strict  cleanliness. 

Plumbum  (Latin  for  Lead).  A termnow 
applied  to  this  metal  and  its  preparations  en- 
tirely, although  it  was  formerly  used  as  a gene- 
ral term.  Thus  : Plumbum  album  was  tin ; 
P.  nigrum , the  metal  itself  (see  Lead) ; Plum- 
bago, and  Black-lead,  are  names  which  have 
been  erroneously  given  to  carburet  of  iron. 
Plumbagin  is  a principle  which  has  been 
extracted  from  a plant  of  the  natural  order 
Plumbaginacece,  called  Plumbago  Europcea t 
or  Leadwort,  which  is  acrid  in  all  its  parts, 
particularly  the  root,  which,  when  chewed, 
excites  a flow  of  saliva,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended for  tooth-ache ; a decoction  of  it  in 
Olive  Oil  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
successful  application  for  the  itch,  old  ulcers, 
and  even  cancers.  It  is  no  doubt  a power- 
ful vesicatory  and  rubefacient.  We  give 
a cut  of  the  plant. 


Plummer’s  Pill.  This  is  the  Compound 
Calomel  Pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is 
a very  useful  alterative  and  diaphoretic 
medicine ; it  acts  upon  the  bowels  very 
mildly,  if  at  all,  and  may  be  taken  for  a 
long  time  without  causing  anything  like 
salivation.  It  is  often  prescribed  in  skin 
diseases,  and  old  syphilitic  affections.  The 
dose  is  from  3 to  10  grains  every  night. 

Pneumonia  (Greek  pneutnon,  the  lungs, 
from  pneo  to  breathe).  Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  is  so  called.  Although 
exhibiting  much  the  same  symptoms,  and 
open  to  a similar  line  of  treatment,  it  is 
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.ogether  distinct  from  inflammation  of  the 
vesting  membrane  of  the  lungs,  called 
euritis  (which  see) . This  is  one  of  themost 
mmon,  as  it  is  also  the  most  dangerous 
rm  of  pulmonary  inflammation ; it  is  called 
bar,  lobular,  or  vesicular,  according  as  it 
fects  the  whole,  or  continuous  parts  of  the 
bes,  their  poliginal  subdivisions,  or  vesicle 
, general.  Laennec  arranges  the  general 
Tects  of  Pneumonia  into  three  degrees . 
n^orgement  or  Obstruction,  Hepatization, 

"d*  Purulent  Infiltration  ; the  two  latter 
ie  distinguished  by  Andral  as  1st  Red,  and 
nd,  Grey  Hepatization.  So  similar  m 
very  respect  are  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
len't  of  this  form  of  lung  diseases  to  those 
escribed  under  the  head  of  Pleuritts,  that 
ve  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  that  article 

or  information.  

From  the  same  Greek  root,  pneumon,  we 
mve  the  medical  terms  Pneumatocele, 
lernia  distended  with  flatus  or  wuid ; 
Pneumo-thorax,  a collection  of  aenform 
luid  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ; Pneuma- 
tosis, a distension  of  the  cellular  membrane 
by  air;  and  Pneumatics,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  ot  an 
and  other  compressible  fluids. 

Podagra  (Greek  pous,  a foot,  and  agra, 
seizure) . Gout  in  the  foot  (see  Gout) . 

Podotheca  (from  the  same  root  pous, 
with  theke,a.  receptacle).  The  cuticle  of 
the  foot,  applied  to  an  anatomical  prepara-  I 
tion  : so  Cheirotheca,  the  cuticle  of  the  hand. 

Poisons.  The  question  of  W hat  are  1 01- 
sons  ? is  one  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  as 
almost  every  substance  which  in  an  over-dose 
has  a poisonous  action,  when  given  in  a lesser 
quantity,  has  a remedial  one  ; and  again,  the 
most  common  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet 
do,  when  taken  in  certain  conditions,  or  in 
certain  states  of  the  system,  produce  poison- 
Taylor, in  his  “Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence,” gives  this  definition— “A  1 oison 
is  a substance  which,  when  taken  internally, 
is  capable  of  destroying  life  without  acting 
mechanically  on  the  system.  " 

scarcely  comprehensive  enough,  tor  tnere 
are  substances  which  act  as  Poisons  without 
being  taken  internally,  such  as  the  Carbonic 
Acid  and  other  deleterious  gases;  the  virus 
of  venomous  creatures ; and  the  vehicles  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  this 
definition  will  exclude  such  substances  as 
have  a purely  mechanical  action,  such  as 
Pins  and  Needles,  Pounded  Giass.  BoiHng 
Water  or  Oil,  &c. ; and  make  it  necessary  tor 
us  to  consider  the  corrosive  action  of  mineral 
acids  and  alkalies  as  purely  chemical  if  we 
are  to  class  these  as  Poisons  at  all,  as 


the  general  actions  of  Poisons,  and  point 

out  the  best  remedies.  . 

And  first  as  to  their  effects.— The  action 
of  a Poison  may  be  both  local,  and  general, 
or  remote ; the  first  in  chemically  destroy  - 
ing the  part  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
as  the  min  oral  acids  and  a|k^ie®  J 

rosion;  as  Canthandes  and  Mustard  by^i.^^ 


tating’ and  inflaming;  or  as 


AcomtefPrussic  Acid',  '&c„  by  paralysing 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves.  As 
instances  of  the  remote  action,  we  may 
mention  that  of  Cantharides  on  the  urinary 
organs ; of  Mercury  on  the  salivary  glands , 
of  Digitalis  on  the  heart ; and  of  Stry ’ ch 
nine  on  the  spinal  marrow.  Again,  says 
Taylor,  “ Poisons  generally,  whether  they 
con-ode,  irritate,  or  produce  no  apparent 
alteration  on  the  part  to  which  they  a 
applied,  destroy  life  by  producing  a fatal 
impression  upon  a remote  vital  organ. 

With  a view  to  furnish  a genera1  theorem 

for  the  administration  of  antidotes,  Dr.  Pam 
drew  up  the  following  synoptical  table  of 

^ Class  1. — Poisons  which  act  primal il)f 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  without 
being  absorbed,  or  exciting  local  lnflamma- 

i10 Order  1 —By  which  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  suspended  or  destroyed . 

(Death  by  suffocation  from  1 aralysis  of 
the  Respiratory  Muscles).  . , nil 

Alcohol,  Aconite,  Camphor,  Ls»ential  Oil 
of  Almonds,  Salts  of  Lead,  Croton  Tiglium, 
Opium,  Oil  of  Tobacco.  The  fourth  and 
seventh  of  these  may  also  act  by  being  ab- 
sorbed ; the  third  and  fifth  may  have  also  a 

local  action.  , , 

Order  2— By  which  the  heart  is  rendered 

insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  blood. 

( Death  by  Syncope). 

Infusion  of  Tobacco,  Upas  Antiar,  &c. 
Class  2.— Poisons  which  by  entering  the 
constitution,  act  through  that  medium  with 
different  degrees  of  energy,  on  the  heart, 
brain,  and  alimentary  canal. 

(Death  from  many  causes). 

Arsenic,  Camphor,  Cocculus  Indicus, 
Hellebore,  Hemlock,  Henbane,  Lettuce, 
Meadow  Saffron,  Muriate  of  Byrata  Night- 
shade (Deadly),  Opium  Prussic  Acid,  Sa- 
vine,  Squill,  Tartar  Lmetic  Of  these, 
Camphor,  Nightshade,  and  Opium,  have 
i also  a local  action. 
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Class  3.— Poisons  which,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  constitution,  expend  their 
energies  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
directly  involving  the  functions  of  the 
brain. 

(Death  by  Tetanic  Convulsions). 

Nux  Vomica  and  the  whole  tribe  of 

Stnchnos. 

Class  4.— -Poisons  which  produce  a di- 
re0*' local  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

(Death  by  Gangrene). 

Bryony,  Caustic  Alkalies,  Concentrated 
Acids,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Cantharides, 
Colocynth,  Elaterum,  Euphorbium,  Hed°-e 
Hyssop,  Muriate  and  Oxide  of  Tin,  Nitrate 
of  Sliver,  Nitre,  Ranunculi,  Zinc,  Verdigris. 

1 he  commonest  and  simplest  classiSca- 
tion  of  Poisons,  however,  is  into  three 
divisions,  viz.,  Narcotics,  Irritants , and 
Narcotic-Irritants.  In  the  first  class,  we 
have  the  strong  Acids  and  Alkalis,  includ- 
iAn?  Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Muriatic,  and  Oxalic 
Acids,  with  the  several  forms  of  Caustic 
Potash  and  Ammonia;  Arsenic,  Corrosive 
^ Calomel,  and  other  preparations 

of  Mercury;  the  Sugar,  Carbonate,  Oxide, 

i PreParations  of  Lead ; Brunswick 
and  Mineral  Green,  Scheele’s  Emerald,  with 
Blue  Vitriol,  and  other  preparations  of 
Copper;  ‘Chloride  of  Zinc,  with  the  Sul- 
phate of  the  same  metal,  commonly  called 
White  Vitriol;  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Tartar 
Emetic,  Savin,  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  Can- 
tharides; sometimes  Fish,  especially  Shell 
Fish ; Meat,  either  too  fresh  or  too  stale ; 
and  Game  eaten  in  the  condition  termed 
“high.” 

All  these,  then,  and  a variety  of  others, 
m*”kt  be  named,  are  Irritant  Poisons, 
which,  when  swallowed,  usually  occasion 
vomiting  very  soon,  with  the  common  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  ; some  of  them, 
which  are  corrosive,  such  as  the  Mineral 
Acids  and  Alkalies,  produce  a burnino- sen- 
sation extending  from  the  gullet  to  the 
stomach,  directly  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane,  of  which  they  effect 
the  destruction ; Corrosive  Sublimate  does 
this  particularly,  and  is  also  instantaneous 
m its  effect ; the  other  substances  above 
enumerated  are  not  so  rapid,  although  they 
are  equally,  if  not  more  dangerous. 

For  the  Mineral  Acids  the  readiest  anti- 
dote is  Water,  of  which  as  much  as  possible 
should  at  once  be  drunk ; this  will  dilute 
them,  and  then  neutralization  may  be 
effected  by  Carbonate  of  Soda  or  Potash, 
Magnesia,  Soap  in  solution,  Chalk,  Whiting; 
or,  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  old  Mortar  or 
Plaster  scraped  from  the  walls  or  ceiling  of 
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a room  ; lee  and  Iced  Water  are  also  ben 
facial.  Oxalic  Acid  also  requires  the  san 
kind  of  treatment ; and  as  much  of  this  : 
possible  should  be  removed  by  the  stomacl 
pump  or  emetics.  For  the  Alkalies,  such  i 
! earlash  and  Ammonia,  Vinegar  may  l 
given,  or  auy  diluent  Acid,  such  as  Lemc 
Juice,  or  Tartaric  Acid,  mixed  with  Muc 
lage  or  Starch.  Arsenic  cannot  be  neutrs 
lized,  and  therefore  should  be  removed  froi 
the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible ; there  i 
no  antidote  to  this  Poison ; if  it  remains  i 
the  system  .in  sufficient  quantity  it  is  sur 
to  destroy  life.  (For  further  particulars  re 
specting  it,  see  Arsenic.)  Corrosive  Sub 
Innate,  although  not  less  deadly  in  its  effects 
is  not  so  dangerous,  because  it  can  be  readil 
converted  into  Calomel  by  the  addition  o 
Albumen;  the  patient  should,  therefore 
swallow  White  of  Egg  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  then  take  a dose  or  two  o 
Castor  Oil  with  20  drops  of  Laudanum  ir 
each,  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the  bowels 
and  carry  off  the  Poison,  which  the  Oil 
also  helps  to  decompose. 

For  Calomel,  Red  or  White  Precipitate, 
or  \ ermilion,  the  same  course  as  above  re- 
commended should  be  pursued. 

Red  Lead  and  the  Carbonate  of  that 
metal  are  both  insoluble  substances ; the 
great  object,  therefore,  must  be  to  effect 
their  removal  by  purging  and  vomiting; 
the  bowels  may  be  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected from  their  action  by  mucilageous 
drinks.  Here  again  Castor  Oil  is  the  best 
purgative.  The  same  remedies  should  be 
used  for  Sugar  of  Lead,  which  is  a soluble 
salt. 

For  Nitrate  of  Silver,  give  a tablespoon- 
ful of  Common  Salt,  with  plenty  of  warm 
water.  This  decomposes  the  Poison,  and 
acts  as  an  emetic  also. 

For  Blue  Vitrol,  Verdigris,  and  the  other 
preparations  of  Copper,  give  White  of  Egg 
and  Castor  Oil.  Several  of  these  are  them- 
selves  emetic,  and  will  work  their  own  ex- 
pulsion with  a little  assistance,  as  will  Tar- 
tarized  Antimony,  generally  called  Tartar 
Emetic ; but,  to  prevent  bad  after-symptoms, 
it  is  best  td  neutralize  the  Antimony  with 
some  Bark,  or  Galls,  given  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  decoction  ; to  relieve  the  sick- 
ness, give  Opium,  in  grain  doses,  every  six 
hours. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  has  a very  rapid  corro- 
sive action;  it  readily  dissolves ; if  speedily 
diluted  with  warm  water  will  itself  act  as 
an  emetic.  Encourage  the  vomiting,  and 
after  it  give  Castor  Oil. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  Nitre,  Savin,  and 
Cantharides,  besides  their  irritant  action 
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q the  bowels,  act  specifically  on  the  kid- 
eys  • for  these  give  emetics  and  Castor 
lil,  with  plenty  of  Barley  W ater,  or  other 
.emuleent  drinks,  with  opiates. 

Fish,  Meat,  and  Game  are  generally 
leyond  the  reach  of  emetics  before  they 
>roduce  their  peculiar  symptoms  of  poison- 
nc  • give,  therefore  a full  dose  of  Castor  Oil, 
vith  Laudanum,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
here  are  colicky  pains,  give  Calomel  and 
Dpium,  of  each ‘a  grain,  every  4 hours,  to 
die  extent  of  6 doses  if  required. 

Under  the  head  of  Narcotic  Poisons  we 
must  place  Prussic  Acid,  Essential  Oil  ol 
Bitter  Almonds,  Opium  and  its  preparations, 
Woody  Nightshade,  Alcohol,  Ether,  Chloio- 

The  decomposition  of  the  first  two  of  these 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  Ammonia  ; 
therefore  give  a teaspoonful  of  Sal  Volatile 
or  Hartshorn  in  W ater ; apply  strong  Liquor 
of  Ammonia,  or  Smelling  Salts,  to  the  nos- 
trils • and,  to  stimulate  the  nervous  system, 
pour  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  down  the 
spine  a stream  of  Cold  Water  from  a jug 
held  at  a considerable  height.  Opium  should 
be  removed  from  the  stomach  by  means  of 
the  pump,  or  strong  emetics ; Sulphate  ot 
Zinc  in  30  grain  doses  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  plentv  of  'warm  water,  is  the 
most  effectual.  G'reat  drowsiness  and  stu- 


ir  is  produced  by  this  poison,  which  must 
t combated  by  all  possible  means , a tea- 
oonful  of  Sal  Volatile  in  strong  coffee  is 


means ; 

moonful  of  Sal  Volatile  in  strong  coffee  is 
the  best  stimulant;  it  should  be  repeated 
ibout  every  half  hour.  For  at  least  1/ 
hours  after  swallowing  the  poison  the  pa- 
tient must  not  be  suffered  to  give  w ay  to 
the  drowsy  inclination,  for  if  he  sleeps  lie 
will  probably  wake  no  more;  he  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  motion,  and  be  stimu- 
lated by  pinching,  pricking,  flagellation 
with  a wet  towel,  or  any  means  that  may 
suggest  themselves ; when  it  is  found  that 
the  patient  can  keep  awake  for  an  hour  by 
the  simple  exercise  of  his  will,  he  may  be 
suffered  to  sleep,  but  not  before. 

Woody  Nightshade  and  Hellebore,  must 
be  removed  from  the  stomach  by  the  means 
above  directed ; the  soporific  effects  are  not 
so  strong  as  those  of  Opium,  and  may  be 
overcome  by  gentler  means.  Alcohol,  Ether, 
and  Chloroform  should  be  removed  by  the 
stomach-pump  or  emetics  (for  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  first,  see  Intoxica- 
tion) Many  deaths  have  occurred  from 
inhalation  of  the  latter,  and  in  very  few 
cases  has  it  been  found  possible  to  lestore 
animation  when  the  state  of  syncope  has 
supervened;  efforts  should,  however,  be 
made  to  introduce  air  into  the  lungs,  and 


to  stimulate  the  muscles  of  respiration  to 
action  by  passing  the  finger  down  he 
throat  and  tickling  the  entrance  of  the 
wind-pipe,  &c. : the  same  attempts  to  inflate 
the  lungs  as  those  directed  under  the  head 
Drowning  should  be  persevered  in  for  a long 
time.  Water  should  be  gently  sprinkled, 
but  not  dashed  in  the  faee. 

The  Narcotic- Irritant  Poisons  are  Nux 
Vomica  or  Strichnia,  Colchicum,  White 
Hellebore,  Digitalis,  Belladonna,  Conium, 
Monkshood,  Laburnum  Seeds,  Yew  Bernes, 
Poisonous  Mushrooms,  &c. 

Tho  first  of  these  is  one  ol  the  most 
deadly  of  vegetable.  Poisons,  but  if  free 
vomiting  can  be  produced  directly  it  has 
been  taken,  there  is  a chance  for  the  life  ol 
the  patient,  to  whom,  after  the  vomiting 
has  ceased,  should  be  given  a teaspoonful  ol 
Sal  Volatile  in  Water  every  two  -or  three 
hours  until  he  is  sufficiently  recovered,  (bee 

^For  all  the  rest  of  this  class  of  Poisons 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  is  necessary  , 
Colchicum  and  Hellebore  exhaust  by  purg- 
ing, and  by  depressing  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  this  latter  effect  is  ascnbable  to 
all.  The  stomach-pump  or  emetics,  Castor 
Oil  and  Laudanum,  followed  by  Brandy  and 
Sal  Volatile,  are  the  remedies  to  be  used. 
Poisonous  Mushrooms  have  been  known  to 
remain  in  the  stomach  undigested,  there- 
fore vomiting  should  be  produced  in  this 
case,  although  the  Poison  may  have  been 

long  swallowed.  ,, 

There  are  many  other  vegetable  Poisons 
of  the  Narcotic-Irritant  class,  as  well  as  ot 
the  other  kinds  here  specified  which  might 
have  been  included  in  the  above  list;  but 
as  allusion  to  all  of  them  is  made  under 
their  several  heads,  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  give  them  here.  WTe  have  mentioned  the 
principal  Poisons,  and  indicated,  we  trust 
with  sufficient  clearness,  the  general  plan 
of  treatment  to  be  pursued. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  m particular 
cases  are  given  under  so  many  heads  which 
have  relation  to  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  Poisons  themselves,  that  we  scarcely 
need  dwell  upon  them  here  at  any  great 
length.  With  those  of  the  Irritant  class, 
we  have  generally  violent  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, and  ' intense  pain  in  the  abodmen, 
usually  occurring  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  swallowing  of  the  deleterious  substance ; 
with  those  of  a corrosive  nature  the  cflect  is 
immediate,  an  acrid  burning  sensation  in 
the  throat  attending  the  act  of  swallowing 
the  Poison.  The  Narcotic  class  produce 
vertigo,  paralysis,  coma,  and  sometimes  te- 
tanus • these  have  no  acrid  taste,  and  do 
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not,  like  the  first,  inflame  the  viscera,  nor 
cause  purging  and  vomiting.  Narcotic- 
Irritants  have  a compound  action — that  is, 
their  symptoms  include  those  produced  by 
both  the  other  classes.  When  any  of  these 
symptoms  come  on  suddenly  to  one  who,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  attack,  has  appeared  in  good 
health,  and  especially  if  it  be  soon  after 
swallowing  either  solids  or  liquids,  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  that  he  is  poisoned,  and 
should  at  once  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
he  has  taken  likely  to  produce  such  results. 
We  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  certain  forms  of  disease  which,  as 
it  were,  simulate  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, such  are  cholera,  enteritis,  peritonitis, 
strangulated  hernia,  haematemesis,  &c. 

In  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  some  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  brain,  and  rupture  or  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  we  have  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  of  narcotic  poisoning.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  make  close  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  not  adopt  remedial  measures  too  hastily, 
although  we  know  that  promptitude  in 
adopting  the  right  measures  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. Hence  we  see  how  desirable  it  is 
that  one  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
should  be  at  once  summoned  in  a case  of 
suspected  poisoning ; if  the  aid  of  such  can- 
not be  procured  at  once,  it  is  better  to  adopt 
such  means  as  a limited  knowledge  will 
suggest  than  to  let  the  patient  perish  for 
want  of  help.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
there  are  certain  antidotes  for  particular 
Poisons,  but  this  is  not  the  case ; there  are, 
therefore,  three  great  principles  to  be  kept 
in  view  all  through  the  course  of  treatment : 
1st,  to  remove  the  poisonous  matter  from 
the  stomach  as  soon  as  possible ; 2nd,  to 
protect  the  coats  of  the  stomach  against  the 
action  of  the  Poison,  by  involving  it  in 
some  viscid  substance ; 3rd,  to  act  upon 
the  substance  chemically  so  as  to  effect  a 
change  in  its  nature — to  render  it  inert  or  in- 
noxious this,  as  we  have  shown,  can  in 
some  instances  be  done ; 4th,  to  combat  the 
constitutional  effects  of  a Poison  by  such 
means  as  applying  stimulants  and  antago- 
nists to  narcotics  and  the  like. 

Polychiustus  (Greek  polys,  many,  and 
krestos,  useful).  Applied  to  medicines  which 
have  many  virtues  or  uses.  We  find  this  pre- 
fix also  in  several  botanical  names,  and  the 
medical  terms  Polydepsia  (Greek  dipsa 
thirst),  Excessive  thirst ; Polysarca  (Greek 
sarx,  flesh),  Bulkiness  or  Corpulency  (which 
see,  and  Fat) . 

Polygalic  Acid.  An  acid  prepared  from 
the  Virginian  snake-root,  the  Poly  <j  ala  Senega 
of  botanists,  and  some  other  species ; from 


y. doctor: 

which  also  is  obtained  the  alkaloid  Poly- 
galin,  being  the  active  principle  of  the  plant. 

Polypus  is  also  a compound  of  this  pre- 
fix, with  pous,  a foot;  it  is  applied  to  a 
tumour  generally  occurring  in  the  nose,  but 
sometimes  in  the  womb,  or  the  ear,  and  so 
named  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  had 
many  roots  or  feet ; it  is  the  result  of  an 
excessive  growth  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  sometimes  assumes  a malignant  charac- 
ter; it  may  be  either  of  a soft  texture  so  as 
easily  to  tear  and  bleed,  or  firm  and  fibrous, 
or  even  almost  cartilaginous ; the  colour  is 
commonly  a yellowish  grey,  and  it  has  little 
or  no  sensibility,  although  it  causes  much 
pain  by  its  pressure  upon  the  surrounding 
parts,  stoppage  of  secretions,  &c.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  surface  from  which  it  springs 
by  a narrow  neck  like  a footstalk ; when  in 
the  nose  it  interferes  with  the  breathing,  so 
that  the  patient  sleeps  with  the  mouth 
open ; in  this  situation  it  may  sometimes  be 
destroyed  by  the  persevering  use  of  astrin- 
gent applications,  such  as  the  Tincture  of 
Steel  applied  with  a camel  hair  brush,  twice 
a day,  or  a little  Burnt  Alum  taken  like 
snuff.  In  the  womb,  Polypus  can  only  be 
treated  by  a surgeon,  as  here,  and  indeed 
elsewhere,  an  operation  is  generally  re- 
quired for  its  removal,  ligatures,  scissors,  or 
forceps  being  used  for  the  purpose  ; of  the 
kind  of  instrument  we  give  an  example  or 
two : the  operation  if  skilfully  performed 
is  not  a dangerous  one,  and  it  is  necessary, 
for  although  a Polypus  is  commonly  of  slow 
growth,  it  is  at  all  times  very  inconvenient, 
and  often  it  increases  very  rapidly,  and  as- 
sumes a malignant  character,  in  which  case 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  patient.  See 
Tumour. 

Pompholyx  (Greek  for  a water  bubble). 
An  eruption  of  bulke,  or  blebs,  clear  vesicles 
without  any  surrounding  inflammation,  and 
unattended  with  febrile  symptoms;  they 
break  and  heal  without  leaving  any  scale  or 
scar.  Willan  divides  them  into  the  follow- 
ing species — P.  benignus,  P.  diutinm,  and 
P.  solitarius,  Mild,  Chronic,  and  Solitary 
Water  Blebs. 

But  little  is  required  in  the  way  of  me- 
dical treatment  for  these  eruptions,  which 
seldom  produce  much  constitutional  de- 
rangement. A saline  aperient  will  be  suffi- 
cient, just  to  keep  the  system  cool  at  first, 
and  afterwards,  perhaps,  a short  course  of 
tonics,  but  this  latter  is  only  necessary  in 
exceptional  cases. 

The  term  Pompholyx  has  been  sometimes 
applied  to  the  White  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Pomegranate.  This  plant,  which  is  the 
Punica  Granatum  of  botanists,  and  belongs 
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) the  natural  order  Myrtacece,  yields  a 
leasantly  acid  and  sweetish  fruit,  which  is 
sed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  orange, 
’he  bark  ( Cortex  granatum ) is  powerfully 
stringent,  and  is  employed  in  the  form  ot 


Poppy.  The  Papaver  Somnifera, or  Com- 
mon Poppy,  of  the  natural  order  Papaver- 
acece , is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  plant 


decoction  as  a gargle  for  sore  throats ; it  is 
also  given  in  diarrhoea,  and  used  as  an  in- 
jection in  leucorrhcea ; the  powder  has  been 
given  in  intermittent  fever,  dose  20  grains, 
but  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  Bark,  or  Quinine ; 
the  natives  of  India  give  it  as  a vermifuge, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  proved  successful  m 
some  cases  in  this  country.  A bitter  prin- 
ciple has  been  extracted  from  it  and  called 

Punicin.  . „ , , , . . N 

Pomxjm  Adami  (Latin  for  Adam  s Apple). 
A name  given  to  the  prominent  part  of  the 
thvroid  cartilage,  so  called  because  it  pro- 
jects more  in  men  than  in  women. 

J Pons  Varolii  (Latin  for  Varolms 
Bridge') . This  is  the  centrical  part  ot  the 
brain,  situated  between  the  cerebrum  and 

cerebellum,  and  united  to  both.  Gall  named 

its  anterior  surface  the  Commissure  of  the 

cerebellum.  . * 

Pofliteus  (Latin  plico,  to  fold).  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  external  condj des 
of  the  femur,  and  inserted  into  the  superior 
triangular  surface  at  the  back  of  thc  tib  a 
it  binds  the  thigh  and  the  leg.  Poples  is 
the  name  given  to  the  ham. 


of  the  Materia  Medico, , for  all  its  parts,  but 
especially  the  capsule  or  seed-vessel,  yield 
a white  opaque  narcotic  juice,  called  Opium 
(which  see).  With  us  the  Poppy  grows 
wild  in  most  parts  of  the  country  ; but  it  is 
from  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  T urkey,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  India,  that  we  obtain  our  chief 
supply  of  this  drug.  The  Poppy  heads  used 
for  fomentations  are  mostly  of  home  growth , 
their  anodyne  properties  render  them  valu- 
able for  soothing  fomentations,  for  which 
purpose  they  should  be  broken  up  and 
boiled,  the  liquor  only  being  used : into 
this,  when  quite  hot,  a flannel  should 
be  dipped  and  wrung  out,  and  then  laid 
on  the  part  affected,  dipping  it  afresh  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  cool:  for  this  purpose 
the  seeds  need  not  be  used,  as  they  possess  no 
medical  virtues ; they  contain  an  oil  useful 
in  the  arts,  which  is  obtained  by  expression. 

Extract  of  Poppies  is  made  by  boiling 
down  15  ounces  of  bruised  Poppy  heads  in 
1 gallon  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  I 
pints ; strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a 
1 ' • rv/xf  an  ntronff  as 
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proper  consistence ; it  is  not  so  strong  as 
Opium,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  ot  from 
2 to  10  grains,  as  an  anodyne. 

Syrup  of  Poppies  is  thus  prepared:  — 
Poppy  heads  bruised  3 pounds,  put  into  o 
gallons  of  water,  boil  down  to  2 gallons , 
strain,  and  again  boil  to  4 pints;  strain,  and 
set  aside  to  cool,  and  allow  the  dregs  to 
subside  : again  boil  to  2 pints  ; and  in  this 
dissolve  5 pounds  of  Lump  Sugar,  pour  into 
a vessel  to  cool,  and  add  Spirits  ot  Wine  5 
fluid  ounces  \ this  forms  an  ingredient  in 


many  cough  mixtures,  and  is  often  given  to 
children  to  soothe  them  when  fretful,  a 
most  reprehensible  practice;  the  dose  for 
an  adult  is  from  2 to  4 drops. 

Syrup  of  Red  Poppies  ( Syrupus  Rhceados), 
is  made  by  pouring  on  a pound  of  Poppy 
leaves  1 pint  of  boiling  water;  let  it  macerate 
for  12  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  3 pounds 
of  sugar;  boil  until  well  dissolved,  then  add 
Spirits  of  Wine  2£  fluid  ounces ; it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  there  is  much  medical 
virtue  in  this ; it  is  chiefly  used  as  a colour- 
ing material. 

Populin.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the  bark 
of  the  Populus  Tremula,  and  some  other  spe- 
cies of  Poplars ; this  bark  is  stomachic  and 
tonic,  very  bitter,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
febrifuge ; its  ashes,  which  are  alkaline, 
are  said  to  be  drunk,  mixed  in  water, 
by  the  people  of  Siberia,  morning  and 
evening,  for  syphilis  and  scorbutic  affec- 
tions. 

Pork-  The  Jews  and  Mahomedans  do 
wisely  to  eschew  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  for 
of  all  meats  it  is  the  most  indigestible. 
According  to  a table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont, exhibiting  the  average  time  required 
for  the  digestion  of  different  articles  of  food, 
five  hours  is  the  time  given  to  Pork ; the 
eating  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  followed 
by  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes 
even  by  symptoms  of  poisoning;  but,  in  this 
case,  it  is  probable  that  either  the  animal 
is  diseased,  or  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
idiosyneracy  in  the  state  of  the  patient, 
which  causes  such  an  effect.  Our  readers 
will  understand  then,  that  we  warn  them 
against  the  use  of  swine’s  flesh;  neither 
fresh  nor  pickled  is  it  good  food : although 
it  may  be  taken  with  impunity  by  those 
who  lead  an  active  life,  and  have  strong 
digestive  powers..  In  the  dried  and  smoked 
state,  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  invalids. 
See  Bacon. 

Porrigo  (Latin,  to  spread  about).  A 
disease  of  the  head,  sometimes  called  Moist 
Scall;  it  consists  of  an  eruption  of  straw- 
coloured  pustules,  concreting  into  yellow 
or  brownish  crusts,  or  cellular  scabs.  Bate- 
man distinguished  seven  distinct  species . 

1.  P.  larvalis  ( larva , a mask),  so  named 
from  its  enveloping  the  face  like  a mask ; 
by  some  this  is  called  Orusta  vactea , or 
Milk  Scall;  2.  P.  furfurans ; 3.  P.  iUpi- 
nosce ; P.  scatidata ; P.  declavans ; P, 
favosa — that  is,  Farfuracious  or  Thievish, 
Lupin-like,  Scalled  Read,  Ringworm,  and 
Honeycomb  Scall. 

The  treatment  of  these  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  is  essentially  the  same ; they 
most  commonly  occur  in  childhood,  and 


especially  during  the  period  of  dentition, 
fnd-seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  which 
generally  prevails  at  that  period  of  in- 
creased irritability  of  the  system.  When 
they  appear  in  adults  they  are,  as  a rule, 
preceded  by  some  constitutional  derange- 
ment, manifested  bv  headache,  an  uneasy 
state  of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
febrile  symptoms ; in  adults,  too,  the  pus- 
tules are  more  extensive,  and  the  crusts 
thicker  and  harder  than  in  children  • it  is 
commonly  the  P.  favosa.  The  general 
treatment  consists  in  correcting  the  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach,  and  clearing  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  crude,  undigested  matter ; 
a powder  like  the  following  will  best  effect 
this  with  children  : — Grey  Powder,  12 
grains , Antimonial  Powder,  6 grains  ; 
Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda,  Rhubarb,  and 
Cinnamon  Powder,  of  each  4 a drachm : divide 
into  6 powders,  and  take  one  every  other 
mght;  if  for  a very  young  child,  half  the 
strength  will  do.  Adults  may  take  Com- 
pound Rhubarb  and  Blue  Pill,  3 grains  of 
the  former  to  1 grain  of  the  latter ; 1 every 
night  for  the  first  week,  every  other  night 
for  the  second. 

The  local  treatment  will  be  the  applica- 
tmn  of  Ointment  of  Zinc,  Acetate  of  Lead 
or  Par  with  Sulphur ; should  it  prove  obsti- 
nate,  apply  morning  and  night,  Ointment  of 
JNitrate  of  Silver,  diluted  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  Lard.  Dr.  A.  Thomson  re- 
commends the  following  lotion Solution 
of  the  Subacetate  of  Lead,  1|  drachms; 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  2 drachms”;  Distilled 
Water,  6 ounces.  Much  depends  upon 
diet,  nothing  crude  or  indigestible  should 
be  taken  to  irritate  the  system  ; and  much 
also  on  cleanliness ; Soap  and  warm  Water 
should  be  frequently  used,  and  the  patient 
should  take  regular  and  gentle  exercise; 
if  weak  he  should  have  nutritious,  although 
not  rich  food : Milk  and  plainly  cooked 
Mutton  are  the  best.  These  are  generally 
tedious  cases,  and  therefore  immediate 
success  must  not  be  looked  for.  See 
Bavus,  Skin  Diseases. 

Porrum.  Latin  for  a Leek , (which  see, 
and  Allium). 

Porter.  In  convalescence  from  an  acute 
disease,  there  is  often  scarely  anything  that 
is  more  pleasant,  and  indeed  more  beneficial 
to  the  patient,  than  this  beverage,  ,'brewed, 
as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  from 
malt  very  highly  dried;  what  else  there 
may  be  in  it,  an  analytical  sanatory  com- 
missioner would  sometimes  be  puzzled  to 
tell ; we  apprehend,  something  very  fatten- 
ing, if  we  may  judge  by  the  burly  sped- 


;ns  of  humanity  who  do  the  heavy  work 
breweries,  and  are  said  to  consume  fabu- 
as  quantities  of  it.  From  its  body,  taste, 
d dark  colour,  as  well  as  the  effect  here 
ated  at,  we  should  imagine  it  to  contain  a 
rge  amount  of  the  saccharine  principle ; of 
3ohol  it  has,  according  to  Johnston,  from 
to  51  per  cent.,  which  is  much  less  than 
•own  Stout,  and  Bitter  and  Strong  Ales, 
any  deleterious  ingredients  are  said  by 
me  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  Lon- 
in  Porter.  Among  them  we  have  named 
)ium,  nux  vomica,  or  strychnia,  henbane, 
icculus  indicus,  tobacco,  extract  of  pop- 
.es,  and  copperas ; but  it  seems  very 
jubtful  whether  all,  or  any,  of  these  are 
mch  employed  by  the  large  brewers,  al- 
lough  they  may  sometimes  probably  be  by 
le  retailers,  who  dilute,  and  then  “ doctor  ” 
re  beverage,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  the 
enuine  article,  and  a fictitious  strength . Dr. 
ire’s  assertion,  that  the  best  London  Porter 
always  contains  opium,”  does  not  appear 
3 be  borne  out,  for  Taylor,  in  his  Manual 
f Medical  Jurisprudence , says- — “In  re- 
eating Dr.  Ure’s  experiments,  I have  not 
btained  any  results  indicative  of  the  pre- 
ence  of  opium  in  this  liquid.” 

That  Porter  is  highly  beneficial  in  many 
ases,  every  medical  man  can  testify  ; as  a 
onic,  it  is  superior  to  every  other  form  of 
nalt  liquor,  than  which,  it  is  less  likely  to 
uni  acid  on  the  stomach,  or  to  cause  gra- 
relly  deposits  in  pie  urine.  Dr.  Prout  re- 
lommends  its  use  as  a tonic  in  diabetes, 
or  invalids  and  delicate  persons,  it  should 
llways  be  procured  in  bottles,  and  from 
some  establishment  where  it  is  not  likely  to 
rave  been  sophisticated. 

Port  Win*,  when  good,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remedial  agents  which  the 
physician  can  call  to  his  aid  ; but  liow 
seldom  can  he  depend  upon  obtaining  it 
genuine  as  imported ! it  has  been  said  that 
ten  times  as  much  so-called  Port  Wine  is 
drunk  in  this  country  as  comes  into  it  from 
abroad ; therefore  we  know  that  a large 
proportion  of  it  must  be  manufactured 
here,  and  how  manufactured,  let  the  ana- 
lytical chemist  declare.  Sloe  juice,  and 
logwood,  and  many  other  substances,  not  so 
innocent  in  their  nature,  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed ; and,  unfortunately,  it  is  chiefly  the 
poor,  who  can  only  purchase  the  cheaper 
kinds,  who  are  the  principal  sufferers  by  this 
adulteration.  j 

In  the  low  stages  of  fever  and  general  de- 
bility,  the  use  of  Port  Wine  is  commonly 
attended  with  good  results ; and  many  a 
convalescent  from  an  exhausting  disease 
has  felt  the  good  effects  of  its  tonic  and 


stimulating  properties  ; generally  it  con- 
tains a larger  percentage  of  spirit  than  is 
desirable,  and  this  is  not  altogether  the  re- 
sult of  fermentation,  but  is  added  by  the 
foreign  maker  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
English  consumer.  This  is  one  of  the  dry 
strong  wines;  it  contains,  according  to 
Brande,  an  average  of  20'96  per  cent,  of 
alcohol : much  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  grape  is  pressed  out  in  its  preparation, 
as  well  as  of  the  astringent  principle  and 
extractive  matter : hence  the  dark  tint  of 
the  wine,  its  acidity,  fruity  taste,  and  body. 
This  stands  first  on  the  list  of  foreign  wines 
for  its  proportion  of  absolute  Alcohol,  and 
fifth  in  the  order  of  sweetness.  See  Wines. 

Portio  Dura.  The  hard  portion  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves,  generally  known  as 
the  facial  nerve,  and  the  respiratory  of  the 
face  ; the  soft  portion  of  the  same  is  called 
Portio  mollis.  See  Nerves. 

Porus  (Latin  for  a pore).  A minute 
orifice  in  the  skin,  which  serves  as  a passage 
for  the  perspiration,  cutaneous  absorption, 
&c. ; also  a small  interstice  between  pie 
particles  of  matter  which  compose  bodies. 
The  slender  roots  of  the  hepatic  duct, 
arising  from  the  granulations  of  the  liver, 
are  called  Pori  BUiarii  (Biliary  Pores) . See 
Liver , Skin. 

Potash,  or  Potass.  An  alkali  which 
exists  largely  in  ail  vegetable  substances, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  burning; 
hence  its  common  name.  Its  metallic 
base  is  Potassium , of  which  it  is  a compound, 
with  oxygen.  In  an  impure  state  it  is 
called  Pearlash,  Kali,  or  Kelp. 

Many  of  the  preparations  of  this  sub- 
stance are  used  medicinally,  and  are  justly- 
esteemed  as  among  the  most  efficacious  of 
remedies.  The  Caustic , or  Fused  Potash , 
is  powerfully  escharotic,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  formation  of  issues  and  in  the 
destruction  of  extraneous  growths;  being 
combined  with  lime,  it  is  more  manageable, 
as  well  as  effectual.  Acetate  of  Potash  is 
mildly  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent ; 
it  is  useful  in  febrile  diseases,  dropsies, 
icterus,  and  visceral  obstructions : dose,  from 
1 to  3 scruples ; as  an  aperient,  from  2 to  3 
drachms : Carbonate  of  Potash  is  diuretic, 
antiacid,  and  deobstruent ; useful  in  dropsy, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  glandular  ob- 
structions : dose,  10  to  30  grains,  properly 
diluted ; 1 scruple  dissolved  in  8 ounces  of 
Water,  and  4 drachms  of  Lemon-juice, 
makes  a pleasant  effervescent  draught. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash  has  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  last,  but  is  less  acrid.  Hy- 
drate of  Potash  is  used  only  extcrnallv  as  a 
caustic.  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  much  used 


in  secondary  syphilis ; it  is  a good  altera- 
tive, and  very  serviceable  in  skin  diseases 
and  vitiated  states  of  the  system  generally  ; 
the  dose  is  from  2 to  6 grains. 

Nitrate  of  Potash , or  Saltpetre,  is  diuretic 
and  refrigerant ; in  large  doses,  purgative ; 
externally,  cooling  and  detergent.  Muehused 
in  dropsies,  fevers,  herpatic  eruptions,  active 
haemorrhages,  gonorrhoea,  &c.  A small 
piece  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth 
often  removes  incipient  cynanche  tonsil- 
laris. Hence  its  utility  in  gargles. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  This  is  the  Kali 
vitriolatum  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias.  It 
is  deobstruent  and  purgative,  and  is  em- 
ployed. in  visceral  obstructions.  As  a 
purgative  it  must  be  taken  in  ^ ounce 
doses  ; as  a deobstruent,  from  1 to  3 scruples. 

Sulphuret  of  Potash  is  expectorant,  dia- 
phoretic ; externally,  detergent.  JDose,  from 
5 to  15  gx-ains,  in  pills,  twice  a day. 

Supersulphate  of  Potash  is  refrigerant  and 
purgative.  Given  in  cases  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  exhibit  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  at  the 
same  time  open  the  bowels.  The  dose  is 
from  1 scruple  to  2 drachms. 

Supertartrate  of  Potash,  commonly  called 
Cream  of  Tartar,  is  mildly  pui-gative,  re- 
frigerant, and  diuretic.  Dissolved  in  water, 
with  a little  White  Wine,  Sugar,  and 
Lemon-peel,  it  makes  the  pleasant  diet 
drink  called  Imperial.  Dose,  1 to  3 drachms, 
combined  with  1 scruple  of  Borax,  to  excite 
the  kidneys;  to  open  the  bowels,  4 to  8 
drachms. 

Tartrate  of  Potash , purgative;  given  to 
open  the  bowels  in  febrile  diseases,  mania, 
and  hypochondriasis,  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
senna  and  the  resinous  purgatives  in  solu- 
tion, the  gi-iping  effects  of  which  it  corrects, 
in  doses  of  1 scruple  to  1 ounce.  There  are 
several  other  compounds  of  Potash  with 
Iron  and  other  substances. 

Potato.  This  common  culinary  vegetable 
is  the  Solanum  Tuberosum  of  botanists,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Solanaceec.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  has  the  credit  of  introducing 
it  into  this  country,  in  1568,  from  Virginia, 
but  it  was  long  befoi'e  its  alimentary  pro- 
erties  were  known  and  appreciated  out  of 
reland,  where  the  great  navigator  first 
planted  it.  As  a field  crop,  Potatoes  were 
not  cultivated  here  until  about  the  year 
1760.  Next  to  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  for 
human  food.  According  to  chemical  analysis, 
the  tuberous  roots,  which  are  the  parts  eaten, 
consist  of  75'52  per  cent,  of  water ; 15*72  of 
starch;  0*55  of  dextrine ; 13*47  of  impure 
saccharine  matter;  5*77  of  casein,  gluten, 
and  albumen;  1 of  fatty  matter;  13*31  of 


fibre,  with  coagulated  albumen.  This  is  i 
a fresh  state.  When  dry,  the  proportion  c 
the  moi*e  nutritive  ingredient,  is  greatly  in 
creased.  The  fecula,  or  Potato  starch,  ii 
which  the  chief  amount  of  nutriment  con 
sists,  is,  when  well  prepared,  a beautifull 
white,  and  soft  crystalline  powder,  readil 
soluble  in  hot  water,  but  not  at  all  so  i: 
cold ; it  is  more  light  and  easy  of  digestioi 
than  flour  of  wheat ; and,  for  invalids,  ma 
be  made  into  puddings,  or  taken  as  ari*ow 
root,  or  used  to  thicken  milk,  or  for  an' 
other  pui*pose  to  which  flour  is  applied 
This  preparation  is  superior  to  sago,  tapioca 
or  any  other  of  the  exotic  fecula!,  and  it 
cheapness  recommends  it  to  general  use 
Mixed  with  ground  Coffee  and  Olive  Oil,  i 
forms  a beverage  more  nourishing  than  pur 
Coffee;  and,  combined  with  Cocoa  or  Choco 
late,  renders  these  articles  of  diet  less  rich 
and  moi*e  suitable  for  weak  stomachs.  W 
need  not  here  dwell  on  its  application  to  th. 
fine  and  useful  arts,  whether  in  the  form  o 
dexti*ine  or  ax*tificial  gum,  or  in  any  othe: 
form.  It  yields  a sugar  which  resemblei 
that  of  grapes,  and  may  be  used  for  makin| 
sweetmeats,  or  as  a substitute  for  honey,  ant 
a spirit  is  distilled  from  the  tubers  which  ii 
milder  than  brandy,  aud  as  rich  in  ttavoui 
as  raspberries  or  Violets.  In  some  parti 
beer  is  made  from  Potatoes,  combined  wit! 
malt.  Boiled  and  beaten  with  new  milk, 
I they  are  made  into  a kind  of  cheese  in 
Saxony,  and  sometimes  vinegar  is  prepared 
from  them.  Cattle  feed  on  their  haulm, 
and  from  their  leaves  an  extract  is  prepai*ed 
which  is  a powerful  narcotic,  and  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  chronic  rlieumatism , and 
painful  affections  of  the  stomach  and  utenis. 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
various  parts  and  constituent  elements  ol 
the  Potato  have  been  applied.  As  we  have 
before  said,  it  is  undoubtedly  nutritious, 
containing  much  starch  and  gum,  and  other 
matters  required  to  sustain  the  respix*atory 
processes,  and  to  build  up  the  muscular  and 
other  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  but 
a man  living  solely  on  Potatoes,  requires  a 
very  large  quantity  to  keep  him  in  health 
and  strength ; an  Irish  labourer,  it  is  said, 
consumes  from  7 to  10  pounds  per  day,  and 
this  latter  quantity  contains  no  more  real 
nutriment  than  a pound  and  a half  of 
wheaten  bread.  So  we  find  that  the  Scotch- 
man on  his  oatmeal,  and  the  Englishman 
on  bread  and  meat,  is  capable  of  more  sus- 
tained exertion,  and  less  liable  to  be  the 
victim  of  epidemic  diseases,  than  the  Potato- 
fed  Irishman.  Of  all  vegetable  food  this  is 
the  best ; but  man  requires  a due  admixture 
of  animal  food. 


Potion.  (Latin  pot io).  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a medicinal  compound ; a draught 
or  dose  of  liquid  medicine.  Majendie’s 
Potio  Pectorale  was  composed  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  15drops,  Syrupof  Marsh-mallows  1 oz., 
and  Infusion  of  Ground  Ivy',  2 ozs.  Dose,  a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  for  coughs  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bronchi®. 

Poultice.  On  the  utility  of  Poultices  in 
cases  where  the  application  of  warmth  and 
moisture  is  required  we  need  not  here  in- 
sist, for  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  treatment  of  disease  are  fully 
aware  of  this.  Very  often,  however,  they 
fail  of  producing  the  expected  good  effects 
because  they  are  not  properly  prepared  or 
applied;  we  therefore  deem  it  well  to  give 
directions  for,  the  preparation  of  those  most 
commonly  employed. 

Bread  and  Water  Poultice—  Put  into  a 
basin  a sufficient  quantity  of  bread  crumbs, 
and  cover  it  with  boiling  water  ; let  it  stand 
with  a plate  over  it  to  keep  in  the  steam 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  draw  oil  the 
water,  and  turn  out  the  contents  of  the 
basin  into  a piece  of  folded  linen,  suffi- 
ciently' large  to  cover  the  affected  part ; to 
which,  having  first  spread  over  it  a little 
lard,  to  prevent  Us  sticking  when  dry’,  apply 
the  Poultice  next  the  skin,  keeping  it  close 
by  means  of  a bandage,  or  wrapper  of  some 
kind.  If  not  required  warm,  merely  soak 
sufficient  bread  m cold  water,  and  apply’ 
it,  when  saturated,  on  a fold  of  linen,  as 
directed  above. 

Linseed  Meal  Poultice.  Pour  some  boil- 
ing water  into  a basin,  and  add  gradually’ 
the  meal,  stirring  with  a stick  until  the 
mixture  becomes  quite  a stitt  paste ; then 
spread  it  an  inch  thick  on  folded  linen,  and 

^5/ \istard  Poultice.  To  make  this  take  as 
much  as  may  be  required,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, of  best  Flour  of  Mustard  and  Linseed 
Meal,  or  Bread  Crumbs;  put  them  into  a 
basin  previously  warmed,  and  add  gradually 
as  much  boiling  water  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
"Tease,  and  applv  as  above  directed : or 
simply  mix  the  Mustard  with  hot  water, 
spread  the  paste  on  linen,  place  over  it  a 
piece  of  Muslin,  and  place  it  next  the  skin ; 
if  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  more  stimu- 
lating, some  scraped  Horse  Radish  will  have 
this  effect.  The  length  of  time  that  a Mus- 
tard Poultice  may  remain  on  must  be  regu- 
lated in  great  measure  by  the  feelings  of 
the  patient.  (See  Mustard.') 

Yeast  Poultice.  Add  to  half  a pound  of 
Linseed  Meal,  in  a basin,  a quarter  of  a pint 
each  of  Beer  Yeast  and  Water  heated,  mix 
gradually'  with  a spoon  or  stick  : spread  on 


linen,  and  apply.  It  should  be  renewed 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  as  should  the  Lin- 
seed Meal  Poultice. 

Charcoal  Poultice. — Add  to  a common 
Bread  and  Water  Poultice,  while  quite  hot, 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  Linseed  Meal 
and  Charcoal;  mix,  spread  on  linen,  and 
apply.  Useful  for  gangrenous  and  foetid 
sores. 

Salt  and  Water  Poultice  is  made  like  one 
of  Bread  and  Water,  by’  merely’,  dissolving  a 
table  spoonful  of  Common  Salt  in  the  Water 
previous  to  mixing  : this  is  recommended  by 
Cooper  for  chronic  abscesses.  For  method 
of  making  Bran  Poultices  (see  Bran) . 

Almost  any  soft  substance  which  will  re- 
tain heat  and  moisture  may  be  used  to  form 
a Poultice,  which  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  free  from  lumps  or  hardness ; 
recently  a preparation  called  Spongia  Piline 
has  been  employed ; this  has  merely  to  be 
soaked  in  a hot  liquid,  drained  out,  and  laid 
on  with  oiled  skin,  or  some  other  waterproof 
material,  over  it ; indeed,  all  Poultices 
should  be  so  covered,  the  heat  and  moisture 
is  thus  retained  longer  than  they  otherwise 
can  be. 

Medicated  Poultices  are  frequently  pre- 
pared by  using  a decoction  or  infusion  of 
the  medicinal  agent,  such  as  Hemlock, 
or  Poppy,  instead  of  plain  Water,  with  Bread 
or  Oatmeal.  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia 
this  direction  is  given : — Take  of  Dried 
Hemlock  Leaves  1 ounce;  Water,  a pound 
and  a half ; boil  down  to  a pound,  and  add 
of  Powdered  Hemlock  Leaves  sufficient  to 
make  a Poultice.  This  is  often  used  for 
lulling  pain  on  cancerous  sores,  &c. 

Arrow-root  Poultice  is  recommended  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  as  a soothing  applica- 
tion for  irritable  sores,  &c.  Hops,  Camo- 
miles, Scraped  Carrot  and  Turnip,  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances,  are  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  doubtfnl  whether  they 
possess  any  advantages  over  those  more 
commonly  employed. 

Poulticing  of  wounds  and  abscesses  is 
sometimes  carried  too  far.  Up  to  a certain 
point  it  is  good ; but  when  the  discharge  be- 
comes thin  and  serous,  and  increases  rather 
than  diminishes,  and  the  healing  process 
appeared  to  stop,  it  is  time  to  stay  this  kind 
of  application,  and  substitute  Water  Dress- 
ing, which  often  gives  a more  healthy  cha- 
racter to  the  affected  part. 

Pouhp art’s  Ligament.  Sometimes  called 
the  Ligament  of  Fallopius.  A ligament  ex- 
tending from  ileum  to  the  os  pubis. 

Powders.  This  is  a very  common  form 
of  administering  medicine,  especially  to 
children;  it  is  one  in  which  the  peculiar 


properties  of  the  various  drags  are  most 
easily  and  expeditiously  developed.  Pow- 
ders may  be  either  simple  or  compound, 
consisting  of  one  drug,  or  two,  or  more.  An 
enumeration  of  the  former  would  be  that  of 
all  the  dry  substances  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dina, for  all  can  be  reduced  to  powder,  and 
all  are  sometimes  so  exhibited.  The  latter 
are  also  very  numerous ; we  need  only  men- 
tion the  few  which  are  most  available  for 
domestic  use  : — Aromatic , or  Compound  Cin- 
namon Powder  is  composed  of  Cinnamon, 
2 ounces;  Cardamom  Seeds,  1£  ounces; 
Ginger,  1 ounce ; Long  Pepper,  i ounce, 
all  finely  powdered,  and  well  mixed ; this  is 
useful  as  a stimulant  and  carminative ; dose, 
5 to  10  grains.  Compound  Aloes  Powder , 
(see  Aloes).  Compound  Alum  Powder , (see 
Alum).  Compound  Antimonial  Powder , 
(see  Antimony  and  James's  Powder.  Com- 
pound Chalk  Powder , given  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  anti-acid  in  acidity  of  the  stomach 
and  diarrhoea ; its  composition  is  Prepared 
Chalk,  4 ounces ; Cinnamon,  2 ounces ; 
Tormentil  Boot  and  Gum  Acacia,  of  each 
ounces  ; and  Long  Pepper,  h an  ounce  ; 
the  dose  is  from  5 to  30  grains.  The  same 
powder  with  Opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
1|  grains  to  a drachm,  is  very  useful  as 
an  absorbent  and  anodyne  for  children 
afflicted  with  irritative  diarrhoea  during 
dentition. 

Powder  of  Mercury  ivith  Chalk,  com- 
■ nionly  called  Grey  Powder.  (See  Mercury). 

Compound  Ipecacuanha  Powder.  (See 
Ipecacuanha  and  lover’s  Powder. 

Compound  Jalap  Powder.  (See  Jalap). 

Compound  Rhubarb  Powder.  (See  Gre- 
gory's Powder. 

Compound  Scammony  Powder.  Strongly 
cathartic  ; useful  for  worms.  Composition, 
Scammony  and  Jalap,  of  each  2 ounces; 
Ginger  1 an  ounce.  Dose,  5 to  10  grains, 
usually  with  a grain  or  two  of  Calomel. 

Compound  Tragacanth  Powder.  Com- 
posed of  Tragacanth,  Acacia,  Starch,  and 
Sugar ; useful  for  administration  of  Calomel 
and  other  heavy  powders  to  children,  or  to 
rub  down  for  an  emulsion  for  coughs. 

In  preparing  Powders,  it  is  essential,  that 
all  the  ingredients  should  be  very  finely 
powdered,  and  that  the  incorporation  of 
them  be  complete ; for  many  of  them  a 
metal  mortar  should  be  used,  as  they  require 
much  beating  and  grinding;  they  should 
be  passed  through  a sieve  of  lawn  or  fine 
muslin,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
the  nostrils,  as  the  inhaling  some  of  them 
will  cause  great  irritation  of  the  bronchial 
passages,  as  well  as  of  the  nostrils  and  eyes, 
if  not  worse  consequences.  On  the  whole,  | 


it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  procure  them  from  a 
respectable  druggist  ready  made.  They 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  in  well-closed 
bottles,  as  some  of  them,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  will  cake  and  become  hard  ; and  others 
wil  I lose  their  medicinal  properties.  Most 
; ov.  Icrs  should  be  given  in  some  thick  sub- 
stance, such  as  honey,  treacle,  or  gum,  as 
in  a thin  fluid  they  Mill  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  they  can  be  drank.  (See  Medicines). 

Prepuce  (Latin  prceputium , from  pre 
before,  and  putio  to  cut  off).  The  foreskin  of 
the  penis ; it  is  connected  with  the  under 
part  of  the  glands  by  a triangular  fold 
termed  the  freenum  (bridle)  preputii.  See 
Penis. 

Practice.  W e have  here  to  do  with  this 
term  only  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Medical 
Practice — the  business  or  profession  of  the 
general  (t  practitioner,”  as  we  call  one  who 
practices  the  healing  art  in  all  its  branches, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  physician,  who 
does  not  undertake  surgical  cases,  nor  attend 
confinements.  This  term  has  superseded 
that  of  apothecary,  which  was,  until  lately, 
applied  to  all  medical  men  who  dispensed 
their  own  drugs ; they  being  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  less  highly  educated 
chemists  and  apothecaries,  who,  as  they  still 
do,  prepared  the  physicians’  prescriptions. 

That  Practice  in  medicine,  as  in  all  other 
arts  and  sciences,  is  better  than  theory  is 
true,  but  only  to  a certain  extent;  but 
by  itself,  that  is,  unless  based  upon 
theory,  it  is  mere  guess  work.  There  are 
plenty  of  unauthorized  medical  prac- 
titioners, who  cannot  give  a sound  reason 
for  their  peculiarities  of  treatment,  and  are, 
therefore,  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right ; 
but  theorizers  are  generally  men  who  have 
arrived  at  their  conclusions  only  after  a 
long  course  of  studv  and  accumulation  of 
facts,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others,  if 
not  of  themselves.  The  theory  of  such  a 
man  is  better  than  the  practice  of  an 
ignorant  quack,  however  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant he  may  be.  Happily,  in  the  legal 
Medical  practitioners  of  the  present  day, 
we  commonly  get  both  extensive  and  skilful 
Practice  founded  upon  sound  theory,  and 
therefore  give  them  our  fullest  confidence. 

Precipitation.  (Latin  preceps,  head- 
ing). A falling  down;  the  process  of 
separating  solids  from  the  solutions  in  which 
they  are  contained.  The  substance  so  sepa- 
rated is  called  a Precipitate , and  that  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  effect  a Precipitant. 
We  might  give  many  examples  of  alkaline, 
earthy,  and  metallic  Precipitates  which  are 
used  medicinally,  but  it  is  needless ; two  of 
the  most  familiar  are  the  lied  and  "White 


Precipitates,  both  preparations  of  Mercury 
(which  see). 

Precocity  (Latin  precoctas,  ripe  before 
its  time) . Premature  development  of  sexual 
organization,  or  of  mental  power,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon ; in  either  case,  it  is  to  be 
deplored,  as  a sign  of  disease,  which  is 
likely  to  lead  to  early  decay.  Parents  are 
too  fond  of  exhibiting  their  precocious  chil- 
dren, and  stimulating,  by  every  means  of 
excitement,  their  already  morbidly -active 
faculties  of  thought;  this  is  a great  mis- 
take ; every  effort  should  be  made  to 
counteract  such  a tendency  of  the  mind  to 
overmaster  the  body.  Particularly  clever 
children  seldom  attain  maturity,  and  if  they 
do,  it  has  been  observed,  as  a rule,  that 
they  make  remarkably  dull,  or  sickly  men 
and  women.  When,  therefore,  it  is  noticed 
that  a child  is,  as  it  were,  preternaturally 
clever  and  acute,  he  should  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  from  mental  study  ; let  him 
have  plenty  of  bodily  exercise  to  strengthen 
and  develope  his  frame,  and  to  divert  the 
nervous  power  from  the  brain  to  the  body 
generally. 

Predisposition  (Latin  pre,  before,  and 
disposo,  to  induce).  Previous  fitness  for 
any  change  or  impression  ; such  as  that  of 
the  body  for  disease  ; of  the  seasons  to 
generate  sickness.  Among  the  chief  Pre- 
disposing causes  of  disease  may  be  named 
hereditary  taint,  age,  sex ; personal  pecu- 
liarities and  temperament ; a vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  blood : depraved,  irregular 
habits,  arising  from  a depressed  state  of  the 
mind,  from  fear,  &c.  These  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  exciting  causes  of  disease, 
or  those  which  actually  produce  it;  they, 
as  it  were,  prepare  the  system  for  its  recep- 
tion : it  is  the  produce  or  absence  of  this 
Predisposition  which  constitutes  the  safety 
or  danger  of  persons  exposed  to  infections 
or  other  forms  of  sickness ; thus,  we  often 
see  one  stricken  with  fever,  while  another, 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
and  who  appeared  equally  liable  to  take  it, 
escapes.  This  is  a subject  full  of  interest, 
both  to  the  psychologist  and  physiologist, 
but  we  cannot  pursue  it  here.  Allusion  is 
made  to  it  under  several  of  our  subject- 
headings,  such  as  Hereditary,  Tempera- 
ment, &c. 

Pregnancy.  Utcro-gestatiou,  or  the 
period  of  child-bearing;  that  is,  from  the 
time  of  conception  to  that  of  delivery,  ex- 
tending over  40  weeks,  pr  280  days.  It  is 
commonly  set  down  as  9 calendar  months, 
but  this  would  make  only  27-5  days  ; or,  if 
February  be  included,  272  or  273  days,  that 
is,  39  weeks  only  instead  of  40,  or,  as 


Dr.  Bum  says,  9 calendar  months  and  a 
week.  I u making  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  coming  on  of  labour,  it  is  best  to 
calculate  from  midway  between  the  last 
occurrence  of  menstruration,  and  the  one 
which  would  have  followed,  if  conception 
had  not  taken  place,  and  allow  9 calendar 
months  from  that  time ; thus,  if  menstru- 
ration had  taken  place  on  the  1st  of  J anuary, 
labour  might  be  expected  some  time  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

The  chief  signs  of  Pregnancy  are,  1 . The 
cessation  of  the  menses ; although  this  is  by 
no  means  an  unfailing  sign,  for  sometime* 
this  discharge  wfill  cease  from  other  causes, 
and  sometimes  it  will  continue  after  concep- 
tion has  taken  place ; 2.  Morning  sickness, 
which  generally  commences  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week,  and  lasts  to  about  the  fourth 
month;  with  some  this  is  but  slight,  and 
causes  but  little  inconvenience,  but  with 
others,  it  is  more  continuous  and  serious, 
sometimes  causing  the  rejection  of  nearly 
all  food  for  a very  considerable  period  ; this 
symptom,  again,  cannot  be  taken  as  a proof 
of  pregnancy,  it  is  merely  a suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, to  be  watched  in  connexion  with 
others ; 3.  Enlargement  of  the  breasts, 
which  generally  increase  in  size  about  two 
months  after  conception  ; they  also  become 
tender  and  sore,  they  throb  and  burn,  and 
when  pressed  by  tho  hand,  have  a hard 
knotty  feel,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
of  the  glands  by  which  the  lacteal  fluid  is 
secreted.  The  nipple,  also,  becomes  more 
prominent,  and  increases  in  diameter,  while 
the  areola  around  it  assumes  a purplish  tinge, 
and  has  on  it  several  little  raised  pimples  of 
a yellowish- white  colour ; 4.  Enlargement 
of  the  womb  and  abdomen,  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  becomes  very  perceptible; 
the  womb,  which  may  now  be  felt  in  a firm 
rounded  body,  having  ascended  above  the 
bone  of  the  pubes,  and  pushed  the  bowels  up 
into  the  abdomen  ; 5.  A tendency  to  flatulent 
distention  of  the  stomach,  towards  evening 
especially,  rendering  insupportable  a pres- 
sure of  stays,  &c.,  which  in  the  morning 
eould  be  easily  borne  ; 6.  “ Quickening,” 
which  is  the  mother’s  first  perception  of  the 
second  life  within  her;  there  is  at  first, 
probably,  a very  slight  tremulous  motion, 
like  a mere  pulsation,  this  day  by  dav  grows 
stronger,  until  it  becomes  quite  distinct, 
often  painfully  so ; it  is  as  though  the  child, 
to  use  a scripture  phrase,  “ leaped  in  the 
womb ; ” these  movements  can  be  distinctly 
felt  by  the  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen 
There  are  other  and  less  obvious  signs  which 
only  the  professional  man  would  be  likely  to 
detect ; all  may  notice,  however,  the  change 


which  generally  takes  place  in  the  counte- 
nance ; the  mouth  and  eyes  seem  to  enlarge, 
and  the  nose  becomes,  what  is  generally 
termed,  more  or  less  pinched  up  ; there  is 
an  alteration,  too,  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes, 
which  become  somewhat  paler,  especially  is 
this  perceptible  if  they  are  blue  eyes.  Then 
the  patient  is  generally  fidgetty,  peevish, 
and  restless,  exhibiting  a high  degree  of 
nervous  irritation ; she  has  odd  fancies,  and 
longings  after  out-of-the-way  things,  and 
articles  of  diet,  which  should  be  procured 
for  her  if  possible.  At  such  a time  she  re- 
quires soothing  and  humouring ; harsh  and 
unkind  treatment  will  be  likely  to  have  a 
most  injurious  effect,  both  upon  her  and  her 
offspring. 

Touching  the  disorders  to  which  Pregnant 
women  are  liable,  local  and  general,  we 
may  observe,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  above,  that  a varicose  condition 
of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  is  one  of  the  most 
common ; it  usually  occurs  during  the  latter 
months  of  Pregnancy,  and  arises  from  the 
pressure  on  the  trunk  veins  on  the  pelvis. 
This  is  sometimes  very  painful  and  dis- 
tressing, the  veins  becoming  very  dark 
coloured  and  swollen,  and  often  perma- 
nently varicose,  so  that  an  elastic  stocking, 
which  is  at  first  put  on  to  afford  temporary 
relief,  has  to  be  always  worn. 

Constipation  during  the  latter  months  of 
Pregnancy  is  nearly  always  present,  the 
pressure  upon  the  lower  bowel  being  the 
cause.  Neither  Aloes,  nor  any  violent 
cathartic  should  be  taken.  A moderate 
dose  of  Castor  Oil  may  be  administered  about 
every  other  day,  or  as  often  as  necessary. 
(See  Constipation ),  also  Piles,  which  are 
often  very  troublesome  to  Pregnant  women. 

Puerperal  Convulsions  sometimes  occur 
before  delivery  as  well  as  after ; they  may 
partake  of  the  character  of  Apoplexy , 
Epilepsy,  or  Hysteria,  (all  of  which  see.) 
Sometimes  these  are  so  violent  as  to  cause 
death.  (See  Convulsions).  * 

Cramp  is  also  sometimes  very  violent  and 
troublesome;  it  is  confined  to  the  lower 
limbs,  and  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
the  enlarged  womb  upon  the  nerves ; there 
is  also  often  great  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
and  violent  headache. 

Of  Abortion  and  Miscarriage  we  have 
already  treated  under  those  heads.  For  an 
account  of  the  affections  to  which  women 
are  especially  subject  after  delivery  (see 
Breast,  Lying-in,  Milk,  Parturition),  cf-c. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  quitting 
this  subject,  to  lay  down  a few  simple  rules 
for  general  management  during  Pregnancy ; 
and,  for  special  treatment  of  the  affections 


which  are  likely  then  to  occur.  Montgomery 
says  that  ‘‘A  Pregnant  woman  should  be 
made  aware  that  the  advantages  obtained  by' 
well-regulated  habits  are  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively conferred  on  her,  but  that  others 
equally  important  are  likewise  conferred  on 
the  child,  for  whom  a larger  supply  of 
nutrition,  and  of  a better  quality,  will  thus 
be  provided;  and  so,  being  nourished  by 
sound  and  healthy  fluids,  will  commence  its 
career  of  life  strong,  vigorous,  and  less  liable 
to  those  morbid  debilities  and  derangements 
which  affect  the  children  of  the  indolent, 
the  pampered,  or  the  debauched.”  The 
mother  in  expectancy  should  bear  this  in 
mind,  and,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but 
for  that  of  the  being  in  embryo,  on  whose 
future  health  and  destiny  she  will  exercise 
so  great  an  influence,  let  her  avoid  all  un- 
necessary causes  of  excitement,  all  undue 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  weather;  let  her 
lead  a quiet,  regular  life  ; take  good  nourish- 
ing diet,  but  not  rich  and  luxurious : it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  more  food  is  re- 
quired during  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time ; the  stomach  then  partakes  of  the 
irritability  of  the  whole  system,  and  to  over- 
load it,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  sure  to  in- 
crease, if  it  does  not  cause,  the  sickness  to 
which  we  have  alluded  as  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  Pregnancy.  Therefore,  let  the  eat- 
ing and  drinking  be  moderate,  and  let 
moderation,  too,  be  the  rule  in  all  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  senses.  No 
woman  who  is  enciente,  as  the  French  term 
it,  should,  if  she  can  possibly  avoid  it, 
witness  a scene  of  deep  distress,  or  acute 
suffering ; or  read  or  listen  to  any  fearful 
and  harrowing  recital ; her  nervous  system 
is  in  a state  of  extreme  impressibility,  and 
neither  the  feelings  nor  tne  imagination 
should  be  unnecessarily  excited;  if  they 
are,  the  mind  is  likely  at  such  a time  to  lose 
its  balance,  or  a prejudicial  effect  may  be 
produced  on  the  child  yet  unborn.  Neither 
should  a Pregnant  woman  expose  herself  to 
contact  with  infectious  diseases,  even  though 
they  be  such  as  she  is  not  likely  to  take 
herself,  for  the  infant  in  the  womb  may 
suffer  from  them ; instances  are  on  record 
of  children  bom  with  small -pox.  Frightful 
and  disgusting  objects,  too,  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  will  be  likely  to  excite  fears  of  de- 
formity in  the  child.  For  the  sickness  and 
vomiting  before  alluded  to,  it  is  well  to  take 
an  effervescing  draught  every  four  hours  or 
so,  with  perhaps  I a drop  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid  in  each.  The  patient  should  have 
breakfast  in  bed,  and  remain  in  a recum- 
bent position  for  some  time  after.  Small 
lumps  of  ice  put  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed 


;o  dissolve,  will  sometimes  afford  relief.  If 
;here  is  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
l or  3 Leeches,  or  a Blister,  may  be  applied ; 
if  found  serviceable,  this  may  be  repeated  at 
Intervals.  Should  the  stomach  reject  all 
food,  nutritive  enemas  of  broth,  or  yolk  of 
egg  and  milk,  may  serve  to  keep  up  the 
strength  for  a time. 

For  the  costiveness  which  is  common  at 
this  time  we  have  already  recommended 
Castor  Oil  as  the  very  best  aperient ; but  if 
the  stomach  nauseates  at  repeated  doses  of 
this,  a mixture  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  1 
ounce,  dissolved  in  Infusion  of  Roses,  6 
ounces,  with  2 ounces  of  - Cinnamon  Water, 
may  be  tried,  a wineglassful  every  morning 
early.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  diarr- 
hoea supervenes,  give  Chalk  Mixture  6 
ounces,  with  Aromatic  Confection  2 drachms, 
and  Tincture  of  Opium  h a drachm,  a table- 
spoonful every  three  or  four  hours.  The 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  arising  from 
irritation  of  the  bladder,  should  be  attended 
to,  as  long  retention  of  urine  may  cause  re- 
troversion of  the  womb,  and  abortion : an 
abdominal  belt  will  be  found  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  renal  affections  of  Pregnancy. 
Effervescing  draughts,  with  10  grains  of 
Nitrate  of  Potash,  and  the  same  of  Magnesia, 
will  also  be  found  serviceable  ; and  if  there 
is  much  pain,  add  5 minims  of  Laudanum, 
and  apply  hot  fomentations,  or  use  the  hin- 
bath.  If  there  is  cough,  which  frequently 
attends  Pregnancy,  give  any  soothing  pec- 
toral mixture,  or  the  pills  recommended 
under  the  head  Cough. 

If  the  cough  is  attended  with  pains  in  the 
chest,  or  headache,  apply  in  the  former  case 
Mustard  Poultices  over  the  sternum,  or 
Leeches,  if  the  patient  is  of  a full  habit.  For 
cramps  and  pains  in  the  legs,  with  swelling 
and  varicose  veins,  sponge  the  legs  with  cold 
Vinegar  and  Water,  and  put  on  roller  ban- 
dages, or  elastic  stockings.  Itching  about 
the  vagina,  with  gleety  discharges,  call  for 
the  use  of  the  hip-bath,  and  a slightly  astrin- 
gent injection,  such  as  Goulard  Water,  a 
weak  solution  of  Alum,  or  an  infusion  of 
Green  Tea.  For  heartburn,  Carbonate  of 
Potash  and  Magnesia,  of  each  10  grains,  in 
Cinnamon  Water,  with  1 drachm  of  Tinc- 
ture of  Gentian.  For  dreams  and  restless 
nights,  Extract  of  Hemlock,  or  Henbane,  5 
grains,  at  bed-time,  with  strict  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  bowels.  Of  convulsions 
we  have  already  spoken.  When  these  are 
frequent,  and  accompanied  with  giddiness 
and  a sense  of  confusion,  active  depletory 
measures  are  called  for,  should  the  habit  of 
the  patient  warrant  this.  Despondency 
frequently  seizes  upon  those  who  are  about 
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to  become  mothers;  but  generally,  if  the 
health  be  pretty  good,  it  is  shaken  off 
as  the  great  trial  approaches.  There  are 
some  women  who  are  never  so  well  and 
cheerful  as  during  the  time  of  Pregnancy, 
but  many  there  are  to  whom  it  is  indeed  a 
jeriod  of  trial  and  suffering ; and  especially 
s this  the  case  with  those  who  are  about  to 
become  mothers  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  our 
subject  that  we  say  a few  words  here  about 
False  or  Spurious  Pregnancy.  “A  con- 
dition of  the  female  system,”  says  Mont- 
gomery, “ of  a remarkable  kind,  most  fre- 
quently observed  about  the  turn  of  life, 
when  the  catamenia  becoming  irregular, 
previous  to  their  final  cessation,  are  sup- 
pressed for  a few  periods,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  stomach  Being  out  of  order,  nausea 
or  vomiting  is  experienced,  the  breasts  en- 
large, become  sensible,  or  even  slightly 
painful,  and  sometimes  a serous  or  acro- 
lactcscent  fluid  exudes  from  the  nipples  and 
orifices  of  the  areolar  tubercles ; the  abdo- 
men grows  fuller  and  more  prominent,  espe- 
cially in  women  of  full  habit,  and  consti- 
tutionally disposed  to  cmbonjmnt,  and  the 
abdominal  enlargement  progressively  in- 
creases, partly  from  deposition  of  fat  in  the 
integuments  and  in  the  omentum,  but  still 
more  from  distention  of  the  intestines  by 
flatus,  which,  passing  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, communicates  a sensation  like  that 
produced  by  the  motion  of  a foetus ; the 
nervous  system  is  generally  much  disturbed, 
and  the  woman  feels  convinced  that  she  is 
Pregnant,  an  idea  which,  at  the  time  of  life 
alluded  to,  is  cherished  by  the  sex  with  an 
extraordinary  devotion,  and  relinquished 
with  proportionate  reluctance,  and  not  un- 
frequently  at  the  end  of  the  supposed  ges- 
tation, the  delusion  is  rendered  complete, 
and  almost  assumes  the  character  of  a reality, 
by  the  occurrence  of  periodical  pains  strongly 
resembling  labour.” 

PniECORDiA  (Latin  pra,  before,  and  cor- 
dia,  the  heart).  The  front  part  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Premature  Birth.  One  which  occurs 
between  the  7th  and  9th  month  of  Preg- 
nancy is  generally  so  called;  it  is  a con- 
tingency to  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against,  for  a child  born  before  its  rcgulai 
time  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  th< 
strength  and  vigour  of  one  who  attains  it> 
full  development  in  the  womb.  Neverthe- 
less, cases  have  been  known  in  which  tin 
early-bom  child  has  grown  up  hearty  am' 
strong,  and  there  are  also  cases  in  which 
for  the  mother’s  sake,  a premature  labour  i 
desirable,  as  giving  the  only  possible  clianc. 
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, of  producing  living  offspring  at  all.  There 
may  be  an  unusually  small  pelvic  cavity, 
owing  to  some  malformation,  or  a narrowing 
of  the  passage  through  which  the  foetus  has 
to  pass,  so  that  it  can  only  do  so  by  an  opera- 
tion, involving  death  to  the  child  and  great 
danger  to  the  mother.  Of  course,  none  but 
a surgeon  should  be  entrusted  with  the  deli- 
cate task  of  bringing  about  a premature 
labour,  and  only  such  a sad  necessity  as 
is  here  hinted  at  should  authorize  him  to 
attempt  it.  - 

Presbyopia  (Greek  presbys,  old,  and 
°p$,  the  eye).  That  is  far-sightedness;  a 
state  of  the  eye  sometimes  observed  in  those 
°f  advanced  age.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
Myopia  (which  see). 

■ Prescription  (Latin  prescribe),  to  write 
before). . The  medical  formula  which  the 
physician  writes,  when  he  has  seen  his  pa- 
tient, for  the  guidance  of  the  apothecary 
who  prepares  the  medicines,  and  labels 
them  with  the  proper  directions;  it  is 
written  in  Latin,  and  the  words  are  much 
abbreviated,  in  some  cases  a single  letter 
stunning  for  a word  r thus,  ]) . v.  n.  for  pro 
re  nata,  meaning,  according  to  the  occasion, 
or,  as  it  is  shortly  translated,  when  required. 

A true  man  ofscience  will  compose  his  Pre- 
scription according  to  philosophical  princi- 
pics  ; there  will  be,  1st,  the  JBasis^  *or  chief 
acting  ingredient ; 2nd,  the  Adjuvens,  that 
wmch  assists  and  promotes  its  operation; 
3rd,  the  Corrigens,  that  which  regulates  and 
corrects  it;  4th,  the  Constituens , that  which 
gives  an  agreeable  colour  or  flavour;  the 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  being  to  enable 
the  basis  to  operate  quickly , safely,  and 
pleasantly , or,  as  the  learned  would  say, 
cito,  tut 6,  et  jocunde. 

The  advantage  of  writing  Prescriptions  in 
Tatm,  has  been  much  questioned;  but  to 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  this  ap- 
peal's to  be  the  better  course : it  is  often  very 
undesiraele  that  patients  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  drugs 
which  they  are  taking,  as  the  strongest  poi- 
sons,  given  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
with  propei  safeguards,  have  often  the  most 
benoncial_  action  on  a disease : — indeed  they 
are  sometime^  the  phv  sician’s  only  resource  * 
and  nervous  people, ‘unaware  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  their  administration  is  based 
would  be  frightened  at  the  idea  of  taking 
them..  Then  again,  Latin  is  the  universal 
language  of  science,  and  a Prescription 
written  in  this  language,  would  be  under- 
stood by  all  scientific  men  ; a manifest  ad- 
vantage this,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  as  the  great  principles  of  medical 
treatment  became  simplified,  and  rendered 


general.  The  Prescriptions  of  former  dap 
were  very  complicated  affairs,  judging  bv 
■vv  hich  we  should  imagine,  that  in  very  mam 
cases,  the  prescribes  could  not  make  ui 
their  minds  as  to  the  proper  c ourse  of  treat- 
ment, and,  therefore,  threw  in  a great  mam 
drugs,  m tlie  hope  that  one  or  other  of  them 
would  touch  the  disease;  this  hap -hazard 
mode  of  prescribing  is  now  happily  dis- 
carded, and  our  Prescriptions  are  generally 
plain  and  simple,  containing  but  a few  in  - 
gredients, and  if  written  in  a dead  language, 
it  is  not  with  a view  to  mystify  and  delude 
people.  Our  doctors,  now-a-days,  are  not 
alchemists,  and  jugglers,  and  mountebanks, 
as  ignorant  of  (rue  science  as  the  Indian 
“medicine-man,”  although  we  still  have 
amongst  us  quacks  in  plenty,  who  vend 
mysterious  compounds,  good  for  every  dis- 
ease under  the  sun,  and  suitable  for  all  ages 
and  constitutions.  The  physician  who  would 
practise  successfully  among  any  other  than 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  classes,  must 
be  a highly-educated  and  enlightened  man, 
who  proceeds  on  strictly  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  can  give  a reason  for  all  that  ho 
does.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  fee 
expected  by  such,  for  a consultation  and  a 
few  lines  of  writing  merely,  is  most  exorbi- 
tant ; but  the  long  and  laborious  study  re- 
quired to  fit  a man  for  giving  medical  advice 
which  is  really  worth  having,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration ; the  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  great  object  of  alleviating 
pain  and  curing  disease ; the  social  position 
necessary  to  be  maintained,  and  the  harass 
of  mind  to  which  a really  conscientious 
physician  must  he  subjected.  High  me- 
dical skill  and  experience  cannot  be  pur 
chased  like  salts  and  senna,  at  so  much  per 
ounce  ; nor  a carefully  considered  Prescrip- 
tion, like  a mere  manuscript  copy  of  somo 
printed  form,  which  is  patent  to  all ; there- 
fore wc  say  to  our  readers,  grudge  not  the 
physician’s  fee,  hut  pay  it  readily,  with  the 
lulL  assurance,  in  most  cases,  that  you  get 
the  worth  of  your  money. 

Preserved  Provisions.  The  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  nutriment,  in  a concen- 
trated form,  has  of  late  been  carried  to  great 
perfection  ; the  knowledge  that  all  our 
solid  food  is  composed,  to  a great  extent,  of 
watery  particles,  and  that  this  partial  fluid- 
ity is  the  great  cause  of  their  rapid  decom- 
position, naturally  leads  to  the  inference 
that  if  this  water  could  be  got  rid  of  by 
compression,  or  otherwise,  wc  might  obtain 
a large  amount  of  nutriment  in  a very  small 
compass,  and  in  a condition  likely  to  keep 
good  for  a long  time.  This  reasonable  d<  - 
duction  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  by 


means  chiefly  of  dessication  and  compression, 
portable  animal  and  vegetable  food  can  be, 
and  is  produced,  calculated  to  retain  its 
nutritive  properties,  and  characteristic 
flavour  for  years,  and  under  varying  cli- 
matic influences;  the  necessity  of  its 
remaining  unchanged,  being  its  exclusion 
from  the  air  ; this  is  best  effected  by  means 
of  scaled  canisters,  in  which  Preserved 
meats  are  generally  sold  : of  course,  " e do 
not  recommend  Preserved  Provisions  in 
preference  to  fresh,  which  are  always  best ; 
but  we  say  to  our  readers  who  are  going  on 
o,  sen.  voynge,  or  into  situations  where  tood 
in  a fresh  state  is  not  easily  procurable,  take 
as  much  of  the  former  as  your  means  and 
opportunities  will  allow.  Preserved  meat, 
if  properly  prepared,  is  very  superior  to 
salted  meat;  for,  as  Liebig  has  shown, 
much  of  the  albumen  of  flesh  is  dissolved  m 
the  brine,  and,  therefore,  in  the  process  of 
salting,  its  composition  is  changed,  and  it  is 
rendered  less  nutritious.  Beside  which, 

“ A change  in  the  gastric  juice,  and,  eonse- 
quent  on  that,  of  the  products  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  must  be  regarded  as  an  inevit- 
able result  of  the  long  continued  use  of 
salted  meat;  and  if  during  digestion  the 
substances  necessary  to  the  transformation 
of  this  species  of  food  be  taken  from  other 
parts  of  the  organism,  these  parts  must  lose 
their  normal  condition.” 

We  can  now  obtain  Extract  of  Beef,  which 
is  said  to  contain  in  1 ounce  the  nutriment 
of  a pound  of  the  fresh  meat.  Pemican  is 
the  muscular  fibre  of  Beef  dried  and  re- 
duced to  a coarse  powder;  travellers  speak 
highly  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  diet  ; as 
do  chemists  of  the  Patent  -Meat  Biscuit,  a 
preparation  of  concentrated  meat  and 
bread,  one  pound  of  which  contains  the 
nutriment  of  five  pounds  of  beef,  and  which 
can  be  made  into  soup  in  a very  short 
time.  This  and  Pemican  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  good  even  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  a cubic  foot  of  M.  Massin’s 
compressed  vegetables,  wfe  arc  offered  as 
much  as  would  furn  ish  rations  for  1 0, 000  men . 
When  immersed  in  water  for  some  time, 
they  will  “ swell  up,  become  soft  and  tender, 
and  resume  to  a great  extent,  the  appear- 
ance colour,  and  flavour  proper  to  them  in 
a fresh  state.  Of  the  value  of  Preserved 
Fruits  our  readers  are  fully  aware.  Of  the 
methods  of  preservation,  it  is  rather  for  the 
cook  and  housewife  than  the  Family  Doctor 
to  speak.  He  can  but  recommend  them  as 
generally  wholesome,  as  far  as  the  fiuits 
themselves  are  so,  and  very  useful ; at  .east 
those  preserved  in  sugar  as  jams  ami  jellies, 
in  the  administration  of  medicines,  and  as 


condiments,  wmuu,  , v:  . 

sparingly  used,  for  those  who  ha>e  delicate 
appetites,  and  require  temptations  to  make 

them  eat.  . 

Pressure  as  a curative  agent  lias  always 
been  recognized  as  of  considerable  import- 
ance; it  has  been,  and  is,  applied  in  case&ol 
Fracture  and  Dislocation  (which  see),  also 
in  various  distortions  and  inflammations  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  such  as 
those  of  the  Spine  and  Foot . (which  sec). 
We  have  a striking  evidence,  in  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  skull  of  the  Carib,  and  some 
other  barbarous  tribes,  of  the  effect  of  con- 
tinued Pressure  on  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  unyielding  portions  of  the 
body,  viz.,  the  cranium  ; and  our  everyday 
surgical  experience  proves  to  us  how  crooked 
bones  may  become  straight,  and  vice  versa , 
if  we  only  apply  Pressure  at  tlie  proper 
time,  in  the  proper  way,  and  keep  up  its 
application  sufficiently  long.  In  eases  of 
tumours,  and  some  other  swellings,  we  re- 
sort to  this  agent  with  marked  success ; we 
apply  it  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a vein  or 
artery;  to  close  a wound,  or  keep  in  its  place 
some' internal  organ,  until  nature  shall  have 
repaired  an  injury  or  remedied  a defect, 
and  so  rendered  it  no  longer  necessary. 
What  should  we  do  in  cases  of  hernia  and 
prolapsus  without  Pressure — which  has  re- 
cently been  recognized  as  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  applications  in  aneurism. 
Pressure— that  of  the  atmosphere— is  upon 
and  around  us  wherever  we  go ; by  its 
equality  on  all  sides,  we  are  sustained  and 
supported ; by  its  resistance  within  to  the 
opposing  force  without,  we  are  preserved 
from  being  crushed,  and  collapsed  like  a 
wind-hag.  M e are  sensible  of  the  \arious 
atmospheric  changes  by  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  Pressure  which  the  air  exerts 
upon  us,  and  hut  for  it  we  should  fly  off 
iuto  space,  and  be  altogether  unable  to 
guide  our  movements. 

Then,  too,  Pressure  is  a cause  of  disease, 
as  well  as  a curative  agent:  witness  the 
white  swelling,  or  Housemaid’s  knee; 
the  sores  and  sloughing  ulcers  of  the  poor 
bedridden  patient ; the  troublesome  corns 
and  bunions  of  foolish  people,  who  will  per- 
sist in  thrusting  their  feet  into  shoes  too 
small  for  them.  And  above  all,  witness  the 
short  breath,  hysterical  and  other  symptoms, 
of  the  genteel  young  lady,  who  makes  a 
human  wasp  of  herself,  in  more  senses  than 
one;  for  ill-health  sours  the  temper,  as 
surely  as  the  undue  compression,  of  a part  of 
the  body  containing  the  organs  whose  free 
action  is  most  essential  to  life,  destroys  the 
health.  Scarcely  would  our  remarks  on 
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that  of  cares  and  adverse  circumstances 
upon  the  mind,  frequently  leading  to  disease 
n those  organs  by  which  the  mind  chiefly 
nets,  and,  as  a consequence,  producing  men- 
tal derangement,  and  often,  by  sympathetic 
action,  bodily  disease  also.  By  brooding  too 
much  upon  our  troubles,  this  Pressure  is  per- 
petuated and  intensified,  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  obtain  at  least  occasional  relief 
by  such  innocent  pleasures  and  recreations 
as  are  available.  Thus  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind  is  restored,  and  it  is  enabled  to 
struggle,  with  a better  chance  of  success, 
against  the  incubus  which  oppresses  it. 

We  should  not  leave  this  subject  without 
a solemn  warning  to  mothers  as  to  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  undue  Pressure  upon  the 
young ; tight  stays,  tight  shoes,  tight  every 
thing,  should  be  avoided,  even  tight  disci- 
pline. Let  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  limbs, 
have  free  play,  and  we  shall  have  less  mor- 
bid growths,  and  diseases,  both  mental  and 
physical. 

Primje  Yle  (Latin,  plural  of  chief  way). 
Applied  to  the  first  passages  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tubes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sccunda  vice,  or  second  passages. 

Probang.  A long  slender  piece  of  whale- 
bone, with  a sponge  at  the  end,  used  for 
passing  into  the  oesophagus,  for  the  purpose 
of  examination,  or  removing  any  obstruc- 
tions. F or  cut  of  this  instrument,  see  n.  340 
Yol.  I.,  Gullet. 

Probe  (Latin  })robo,  to  try) . An  instru- 
ment by  which  the  depth  and  extent  of 
wounds  are  tried  ; it  has  a blunt  end,  and  is 
best  made  of  silver.  By  means  of  a Probe 
the  surgeon  ascertains  the  extent  of  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  in  an  abscess,  and  how  deep 
he  must  cut  to  make  a free  opening  for  the 
escape  of  matter.  Some  Probes  have  a 
groove,  or  channel,  as  a guide  for  the  ope- 
rating knife.  The  Probe,  in  unskilful  hands, 
may  cause  much  mischief,  irritating  and  in- 
flaming tender  parts ; it  should  therefore  be 
left  for  the  professional  man  to  use. 

Process  (Latin  procedo,  to  issue  forth). 
1'he  eminence  of  a bone,  or  the  thick  part, 
from  which  the  shaft  issues,  is  so  called : 
thus,  in  the  leg  we  have  the  spinous  Process 
of  the  tibia,  and  in  the  arm  the  olecranon 
and  eovonoid  Processes  of  the  ulna. 

Procidentia  (Latin  pro  before,  and  redo 
to  fall).  The  falling  of  any  part,  as  the 
anus,  uterus,  &c.  See  Prolapsus. 

Profluvia  (Latin  proflicvio,  to  flow 
down).  The  name  given  by  Cullen,  in  his 
Nosology,  to  an  order  of  Pyrexia  (which 
see,. 

Prognosis  (Greek  for  foreknowing) . The 


i<«;uuy  oi  loreseemg  and  predicting  what 
will  take  place  in  the  course  of  a disease' 
the  art  ol  discerning  present  symptoms,  ami 
liom  thence  deducing  the  character  of  dis- 
ease, is  Diagnosis  (which  see). 

1 iio lapsus  (Latin  pro  labor  to  fall  for- 
v aid)  signifies  the  same  as  Procidentia  (see 
above).  Prolapsus  ani  and  uteri  (of  the 
anus  and  the  womb)  are  by  no  means  un- 
common  affections  in  females,  especially 
who  have  borne  children,  and  had  difficult 
labours.  Cold  astringent  lotions,  and  the 
use  of  the  Pessary  are  among  the  remedial 
means  to  be  adopted.  See  Anus,  Pessary, 
Womb. 

Prolapsus  of  the  lower  gut  at  the  funda- 
ment most  frequently  occurs  with  children 
and  aged  persons,  although  it  does  occur  at 
a.n^  commonly  in  connection  with 
Piles  (which  see) ; irritation  from  worms  or 
stone  m the  bladder,  or  much  straining  at 
motions  of  the  bowels,  will  also  occasion  it. 
i n?a-v  generally  be  returned  without 
difficulty  by  means  of  gentle  pressure  with 
tne  lingers,  covered  with  a piece  of  greased 
rag.  If  allowed  to  remain  down  long,  it 
will  become  swollen,  with  congested  blood, 
and  will  require  the  aid  of  a surgeon,  who 
should  always  be  consulted  if  this  Prolapsus 
becomes  habitual,  in  order  that  the  cause 
of  it  may  be  investigated,  and  if  possible 
removed.  Children  so  effected  should  have 
their  bowels  kept  in  a lax  state  with  gentle 
aperients,  and  t hey  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  long  on  the  stool ; the  loins  should 
also  be  bathed  with  cold  water,  and  an 
enema,  consisting  of  a grain  of  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  Rain  Water, 
should  be  thrown  into  the  bowels  after  each 
motion. 

For  this  kind  of  Prolapsus,  whether  in 
children  or  grown  persons,  a Pes- 
sary is  seldom  necessary,  but  a 
bandage  like  this  may  be  used 
with  advantage: — Here  we  have 
a centre  piece,  tolerably  broad, 
to  which  is  attached  an  oval  pad 
of  some  smooth  hard  material;  a 
back-strap  passes  up,  and  fastens 
to  a belt  round  the  body;  and 
another  strap,  in  two  divisions 
goes  up  the  front,  and  also 
fastens  to  the  belt.  This,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  will  exert  all  the 
pressure  necessary  to  keep  the 
gut  from  protruding.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a more  complicated  and 
expensive,  as  it  is  also  a more 
useful  instrument  of  the  kind. 
The  broad  belt  serving  as  an  abdoriiinal  sup- 
porter : it  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  Pro- 


lapsus  Ani,  whether  it  proceeds  irom  riles  or 
anv  other  cause. 


Promontorium.  Latin  for  a promon- 
tory. Applied  to  an  eminence  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  formed  by  the  outer  side  of  the 
vestibule,  and  by  the  corresponding  scala  of 
the  cochlea.  See  Ear. 

Pronator.  (Latin  proms , bending  for- 
ward). The  name  of  two  muscles  called 
_P.  tores  and  P.  quadratus , the  first  of  which 
arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
radius  ■,  and  the  second  arises  from  the  edge 
of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into  the  edge 
of  the  radius  : these  muscles  turn  the  radius 
and  the  arm  inward.  See  Fore  Arm. 

Pronatus  (Latin  promts,  bending  down- 
ward). The  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  downwards,  by  rotating  the  radius 
upon  the  ulna  by  means  of  the  pronator 

muscles.  _ ... 

Proof  Spirit.  Spirit  of  Wine,  which 
has  been  tested,  and  found  to  be  of  the  pro- 
per strength.  See  Alcohol , Spirit. 

Prophylactic.  Greek  pro,  before,  and 
phylasso,  to  guard) . Any  means  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  health  ; but  more 
especially  a medicine  which  is  intended  to 
act  as  a preventive  to,  or  a defence  against, 
disease. 

Propolis  (Greek  pro,  before,  and  polls,  a 
city).  A reddish  odoriferous  substance, 
gathered  by  bees,  the  vapour  of  wliich  has 
been  used  in  asthma,  &c. 

Prostrate  (Latin  pro,  before,  and  sto, 
to  stand).  A gland  situated  before  the 
vesiculce  seminalis  ; it  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a chestnut,  and  surrounds  the  neck 
of  the  male  bladder ; in  young  men  it  is 
liable  to  become  the  seat  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation,  and  in  old,  of  chronic  enlarge- 
ment  : the  symptoms  of  both  these  forms  of 
disease  are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  domestic 

treatment.  . 

Prostrate  Concretions,  or  Calculi  ol  the 


rrosume  vjuuiu,  axe,  ' ' r 

lias  shown,  chiefly  Phosphate  of  Lime,  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  and  tinged  by  the  secretion 
of  the  gland.  See  Calculi. 

Protein  (Greek  proteyo,  to  take  a first 
place).  A name  given  to  the  supposed  base 
of  the  animal  principles,  albumen,  fibrin, 
and  casein,  from  which,  according  to 
Liebig,  all  the  organic  mtrogenized  con- 
stituents of  the  body  are  derived.  This  sub- 
stance is  in  the  form  of  a yellowish  brittle 
mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has 
been  obtained  from  both  animal  and  vege- 
table albumen ; it  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen; 
it  does  not  occur  in  nature  in  the  state  ot 
Protein,  and  some  chemists  have  doubted 
of  its  existence  at  all. 

Proto  (is  from  the  Greek  protos , the 
first) . It  denotes  the  manner  in  which  one 
body  unites  with  another,  as  Per  denotes 
the  highest  degree. 

Protractor.  (Latin  protraho,  to  draw 
forward).  An  instrument  for  drawing  ex- 
traneous bodies  out  of  a wound. 

Protrusion  (Latin  pro,  and  trudo,  to 
thrust).  The  act  of  thrusting  forward  or 
driving  beyond  the  usual  limit;  thus  various 
parts  of  the  body  may  bo  protruded  either 
by  natural  or  artificial  openings.  See  Pro- 
lapsus, Rupture,  %c. 

Proud  Flesh.  A name  applied  to  the 
red  granulations  which  often  appear  on  the 
surface  of  wounds  and  ulcers;  if  they  do 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  these 
granulations  are  of  a healthy  character, 
being  part  of  the  process  by  which  nature 
is  replacing  the  lost  material,  and  filling  up 
the  void  which  its  loss  has  occasioned ; it  is 
manifestly,  therefore,  unwise  to  interfere 
with  them;  but  if  they  do  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  skin,  they  are  most  likely  of  a 
fungous  character,  and  their  destruction 
should  be  attempted  by  means  of  a caustic 
application;  it  may  be  the  Nitrate  of  Silver 
itself ; or  Sulphate  of  Copper  (Blue  Stone) ; 
a few  grains  of  Red  Precipitate,  or  a little 
powdered  Lump  Sugar;  the  first-named  oi 
the  above  is  the  most  effectual,  but  care 
should  be  taken,  in  applying  it,  only  to  touch 
the  spots  themselves.  S ee  Abscesses,  L leers, 
Wounds. 

Proximate  Cause.  "We  call  by  this  name 
the  more  immediate  traceable  cause  of  aiij 
disease,  such  as  the  eruption  of  acrid  bile  ii 
excess  into  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Tin 
Remote  Cause  is  that  which  gives  origin  t< 
this  superabundance  of  bile. 

Prunes.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
or  Primus  Domestica,  of  the  natural  orde 
Rosacea ; they  are  laxative  and  nutritious 


1»,.  O 

aiet  m cases  of  costiveness,  especially  for 
the  convalescent  from  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  They  impart  their  laxative 


properties  to  water,  and  are  a pleasant  and 
useful  addition  to  purgative  infusions  and 
decoctions.  If  eaten  too  largely  by  those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  not  very  good, 
they  are  likely  to  cause  much  pain  and 
griping. 


Prurigo  (Latin 


prurio,  to  itch).  A 


papulous  affection  of  the  skin,  attended 
with  troublesome  itching.  Bateman  divided 
it  into  four  species — vis;. : 1st,  P.  formicans 
(Latin  formica,  an  ant),  which  is  attended 
with  a sensation  as  of  ants  or  other  insects 
creeping  over  and  stinging  the  skin,  or  of 
hot  needles  piercing  it;  2nd,  P.  mitis ; 
3rd,  P.  semlis  ; 4th,  P.  sine  papulns—KM 
Inveterate,  and  Local  Prurigo  ; the  last 
being  divided  into  several  varieties,  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  which  are  affected.  This 
disease,  although  not  dangerous,  is  a cause 
of  great  discomiort,  and'  sometimes  even 
misery;  it  attacks  persons  of  all  a "-os,  and 
is  not  easily  got  rid  of,  sometimes" lasting 
for  months,  and  even  years.  See  Skin 
Disease. 


Pr.us8IA.tes.  The  former  name  of  the 
Fcrro-cy unites,  or  salts  of  the  Ferro-cyanic 

acid.  The  Prussian  Blue  so  useful  in  the  j plants,  the  roots  of  some  of  which,  as  P. 
hue  arts,  is  a Ferro-cyamte  of  the  Per-oxvdc  Emetica  and  P.  Herbacea , arc  used  as  sub- 
oi  Iron.  r * 


the  h'arp).  Applied  to  fa  nart’  of 
consisting  of  lines  like  harp-strings  im- 
pressed upon  the  under  surfaces  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  of  the  Drain  (which 

Pkeellsmus  (Greek psellys,  stammering). 
Arisen unciation,  or  inaccurate  articulation, 
oee  stammering. 

I’SEuno-jii.EPSLS  (Greek  pscudos.  false, 
and  btepo  to  see).  False  or  deformed 
sight , defective  vision,  causing  the  appear- 
ance of  imaginary  objects.  See  Sight. 

Pseudo-Syphilis  (Greek  pseudo , and 
syphilis , venereal  disease).  A name  ap- 
plied to  a form  of  disease,  hi  which  the 
symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
syphilis,  although  there  is  no  venereal 
taint  in  the  case. 

Psoas  (Greek  psoai,  the  loins).  From 
tins  root  we  have  the  names  given  to  two 
muscles  of  the  loins — viz.,  p.  magnns  and 
1..  parvus,  the  first  of  which  moves  the 
thigh  forward,  and  the  second  bends  the 
spine  upon  the  pelvis. 

• A Peoal  Abscess  is  one  which  originates 
m the  loins ; it  is  of  a scrofulous  nature 
and  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
bones,  or  of  the  cellular  membrane  ; it 
generally  runs  deep,  the  matter  passing 
downwards  behind  the  abdomen,  and 
showing  itself  in  the  groin  as  a fluc- 
tuating tumour.  See  Lumbar  Abscess,  and 
Spine. 

Psora,  Greek  for  the  Itch  (which  see). 

I rom  the  same  root  we  get 
Psoriasis.  A skin  disease,  of  the  order 
kquamcc,  sometimes  called  Dry  Scall,  or  Seal  v 
Tetter ; it  consists  of  patches  of  dry  amor- 
phous  scales,  continuous,  or  of  intermediate 
outline,  often  resembling  what  is  popularlv 
called  a chapped  skin.  According  to  Bate- 
man, there  are  five  species  of  this  disease, 
viz.,  P.  guttata,  P.  diffusa , P.  gyrata,  P. 
invetcrata,  and  P.  localis— Minute,  Spread- 
ing,  Gyrated,  Inveterate,  and  Local  Drv 
Scall  • of  the  latter  there  are  several 
varieties,  named  according  to  the  parts 
affected.  See  Skin  Disease. 

Psoropthalmia  is  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids  with  ulcerations ; sometimes  called 
Tinea,  or  Itch  of  the  Eyelids. 

Psychotria.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  the  roots  of  some  of  which,  as  P. 


of  Iron. 

Prussic  Acid.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Schccle,  and  so  called  from  being  an  ingre- 


stitutes  for  Ipecacuanha ; they  belong  to 
the  natural  order  Rubiacece. 

Psydracium.  (Greek, psi/drakia,  signify- 
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dient  in  the  Prussian  Blue  ; it  is  now  gene-  ing  cold).  A small' jfl,  stole,  often  uTe- 
„]y  ™}}^Zydrocyamc  And  (which  see,  I gularly  circumscribed,  producing  But  a 


and  Acids.) 


1 slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  terrni- 


Compare 


7i  a ting  in  a lamellated  scab. 

Phlyzacium.  See  Skin  Diseases. 

Ptbrocarpus.  (Greek  pteros,  a wing.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
of  Leguminosce , some  species  of  which  are 
medicinal ; among  them  are  P.  Erimcea 
and  P.  Draco , the  former  producing  Kino 
and  the  latter  Gum  Dragon  (both  of  which 

SGG.) 

Pterygium  (Greek,  pteros).  A thickened 
state  of  the  conjunctiva,  probably  so  called 
from  its  triangular  shape  ; its  varieties  are 
P.  tenue,  P.  crassum,  and  P.pingue — Thin, 
Thick,  and  Fatty  Pterygeum. 

Pterygoideos  (Greek  pteros  and  eidos, 
likeness).  Like  a wing  ; a name  given  to 
a process  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Hence  we 
have  P.  internus  and  P.  externits,  two 
muscles  which  move  the  jaw  from  side  to 
side,  and  perform  the  action  of  grinding 
with  the  teeth.  See  Jaw. 

Pterygo-Staphylini  (Greek,  pteros  and 
staphyle , a bunch  of  grapes) . The  name  of 
a cluster  of  muscles  arising  from  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  in 
sorted  into  the  uvula. 

Ptilosis.  (Greek  for  the  moulting  of 
birds).  Applied  to  the  loss  of  tho  eye- 
lashes. 

Ptisan  (Greek  ptisso.  to  pound  or  peel) . 
This  term  has  been  applied  to  decoctions  of 
pearl-barley,  or  barley-broth,  in  relation  to 
the  process  of  grinding  in  a mill  which  the 
grain  previously  undergoes.  (See  Barley , 
Gruel.)  Ptisan  Drinks  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers;  thus  Horace  speaks  of 
Ptisan  arum  Oryzcc,  or  Ptisan  Drink  of 
Rice.  We  now  apply  the  term  to  any  vege- 
table infusion,  or  decoction,  of  a mucilagi- 
nous character,  which  may  be  drunk  freely 
bv  the  sick.  In  the  medical  practice  of 
France,  Ptisans  arc  much  more  extensively 
used  than  they  are  with  us.  See  Demul- 
cents. 

Ptosis.  (Greek  for  prolapsus).  A fall- 
ing of  the  upper  eyelid,  with  a partial  or 
complete  want  of  power  to  elevate  it.  Beer 
terms  it  Atonic  palpebrarum. 

Ptyalism  (Greek  ptgo,  to  spit) . Saliva- 
tion, leading  to  an  involuntaiy  flow  of 
saliva.  This  is  an  effect  produced  on  the 
salvary  glands  by  mercury,  iodine,  and  some 
other  substances,  by  which  the  How  of  saliva 
is  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  ren- 
dered more  glutinous  in  quality.  The 
Ptyalism  of  mercury  is  the  most  marked  in 
its  character  and  symptoms , the  chief  of 
which  are  enlargement  of  the  glands  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  frequently  very  painful 
to  open  the  mouth ; the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  is  much  inflamed,  and  there  is 


ofton  ulceration  to  a great  extent.  One  of 
tho  symptoms  is  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
breath  (see  Salivation) : medicines  that  cause 
which  are  termed  Ptyaloyues. 

Puberty  (Latin pubis, covered  with  hair). 
The  age  at  which,  in  man,  the  chin  gene- 
rally begins  to  show  symptoms  of  growing 
hair.  It  is  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  stage 
or  epoch  of  life  between  childhood  and  man 
or  womanhood.  In  tho  male,  Puberty  is 
entered  on  about  tho  fourteenth  year,  in  the 
female  two  years  later;  but  this  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  climate  and  constitu- 
tion. This  is  a critical  period  in  the  health 
of  every  individual;  one  in  which  the 
changes  and  excitements  undergone  w ill  bo 
likely  to  call  into  activity  any  latent  ten- 
dencies to  disease  there  may  be  in  tho  sys- 
tem. The  health  of  young  people  should 
therefore  at  this  time  be  carefully  watched, 
and  all  suspicious  symptoms  investigated. 

From  pubes  comes  also  the  term  Pubis  os , 
the  Pubic  or  share  bone,  a part  of  the  os 
innominata.  See  Pelvis. 

Pudendum  (Latin  pudor,  shame),  plural 
pudenda.  The  parts  of  generation  in  the 
female.  Hence  also  the  term  Pudic , applied 
to  a branch  of  the  sciotic  nerve. 

Puddings  when  properly  made  of  some 
farinaceous  material,  well  and  carefully 
cooked,  are  good  articles  of  diet  for  invalids : 
no  greasy  ingredient  should  be  admitted, 
nor  must  the  sauce  of  any  be  of  a fatty 
nature  like  butter.  Simple  Pice,  Sago, 
Tapioca,  and  boiled  Bread  Puddings,  are 
those  best  suited  for  the  sick  room,  or  a 
composition  of  light  egg  and  flour.  To 
make  them  very  nutritious,  and  at  the  same 
time  light,  it  is  best  first  to  bake  or  boil  the 
farinaceous  ingredient  thoroughly  in  milk, 
and  while  it  is  hot  to  stir  in  the  egg,  pre- 
viously beaten  up  with  a little  warm  milk ; 
then  set  aside  to  cool ; the  egg  is  thus  suf- 
ficiently cooked,  without  having  its  albumen 
hardened,  and  rendered  indigestible. 
Scarcely  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  give  re- 
ceipts for  invalid  Puddings,  the  thrifty 
housewife  will  have  them  at  her  fingers 
ends,  and  if  not,  “ the  Wife’s  Own  Book  of 
Cookery,”  or  some  other  cheap  manual  of 
tho  kind,  will  furnish  her  with  plenty. 

Puerperal  Fever  (Latin  puer  a boy, 
and  pario  to  bring  forth).  This  is  one  of 
i the  most  fatal  diseases  which  attack  lying* 
i in  women ; it  is  a fever  of  a very  high  cha- 
1 meter,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the. 
serous  membrane,  and  often  of  the  womb 
itself,  and  of  its  veins  and  absorbents ; if. 
runs  a very  rapid  course,  and  is  commonly 
fatal.  It  assumes  the  character  of  an  epi- 
! domic,  and  frequently  causes  great  mortality 


in  lying-in  hospitals ; whether  it  is  really 
contagious  or  not  is  yet  an  open  question. 
The  circumstance  that  it  has  been  known 
in  several  instances  to  attack  the  patients  of 
one  medical  man,  while  all  others  in  the 
locality  have  remained  free,  seems  to  favour 
the  impression  that  it  is.  The  mere  pro- 
bability that  it  may  be  so  should  render 
persons  extremely  cautions  in  their  inter- 
course with  those  who  are  suffering  under 
it.  This  is  sometimes  called  Puerperal 
Peritonitis,  because  the  peritoneum  appears 
to  be  its  chief  seat ; great  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  with  fulness  and  tension,  is  one 
of  its  most  constant  and  characteristic 
symptoms  ; there  is  also  usually  an  anxious 
countenance,  sickness,  hurried  respiration, 
a furred  tongue,  and  a stoppage  of  the  secre- 
tions, especially  of  the  milk.  When  these 
symptoms  occur  soon  after  childbirth,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  at  domestic  treat- 
ment; let  the  medical  man  be  summoned 
immediately,  if  he  be  not  in  attendance.  If 
the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  he  will  pro 
bably  bleed  and  leech  pretty  freely,  and 
give  a full  dose  of  Calomel,  followed  by 
Castor  Oil,  and  employ  other  depletive  mea- 
sures, to  reduce  the  inflammatory  action  ; 
this  active  treatment  will  be  followed  up 
with  Calomel  and  Opium  in  grain  doses, 
should  the  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms 
continue.  It  is  often  difficult  to'distinguish 
between  this  fever  and  true  peritonitis,  and 
only  one  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
would  be  likely  to  treat  it  properly. 

Of  Puerperal  Convulsions  we  have  already 
spoken,  under  the  head  of  Pregnancy  / they 
sometimes  come  on  after  labour  has  com- 
menced, or  immediately  on  its  completion ; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  great  suffering  and  prostration  ; the 
hysterical  form  is  most  easily  dealt  with, 
merely  dash  a little  Cold  Water  in  the  face, 
and  give  ,a  tcaspoonful  of  Sal  Volatile  in 
Water,  as  in  coo i mon  Hysteria  (which  see). 

1 he  epileptic  and  apoplectic  forms  are  both 
ex.tremely  dangerous;  blood  will  have  to 
be  taken  either  from  the  arm  or  the  tem- 
poral artery,  and  strong  Mercurial  Purga- 
tives administered ; the  hair  must  be  cut 
short,  and  a blister  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  cold  lotions  to  the  head  • if 
by  these  means  the  convulsions  can  be  sub- 
dued ; and  the  delivery,  if  it  has  not  taken 
place,  be  accomplished,  there  may  be  a 
chance  for  the  patient.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  the  apoplectic  form  not  to  give 
Opium,  which  will  probably  be  required  in 
the  epileptic.  Generally,  however,  a medi- 
cal man  will  be  present  at  such  a crisis,  if 
not,  let  him  be  summoned  instantly. 


Puerperal  Mania  seldom  requires  deple- 
tion by  blood-letting  from  the  arm ; but 
leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples, 
blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  cold 
lotions  to  the  head,  from  which  the  hair 
should  be  cut  off  short : Mercurial  Purga- 
tives, as  above  directed,  will  be  proper  in 
this  case. 

Puoillus  (Latin  dim  of  pugnis , a fist). 
Sometimes  put  in  prescriptions  for  a little 
handful,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a handful, 
about  the  quantity  that  can  be  held  at  a 
gripe  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Pulegium,  Latin  for  Pennyroyal  (which 
see),.  The  North  Americans  much  esteem,  a 
plant  whose  scientific  name  is  Iledeoma 
Pulegioides,  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Pulmonary  (Latin  pulmonis , the  lungs). 
Disease  whose  seat  or  origin  is  the  Lungs, 
as  Pulmonary  apoplexy , P.  consumption , 
&c. : particulars  of  these  forms  of  disease 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads 
(see  also  Lungs').  The  aqueous  vapour 
which  escapes  in  breathing,  is  called  Pul- 
monary transpiration. 

Pulse  (Latin  jmlsus , a stroke).  The 
stroke  or  beat  of  an  artery,  called  by  the 
Greeks  sp/ialmos.  This  is  simultaneous,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  contraction,  which  takes 
place  when  the  heart  pours  out  a wave  of 
blood  through  the  arteries,  the  character  of 
the  pulsation  being  greatly  influenced  by 
the  elasticity  and  muscular  properties  of 
these  tubes.  As  the  heart  is  the  great 
central  organ  of  circulation,  and  sympa- 
thizes with  all  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  system  at  large,  it  follows  that  the 
Pulse  must  be  an  important  guide  to  those 
whose  investigations  are  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  the  ailments  which  cause 
functional  and  other  derangements.  But 
the  information  afforded  by  the  beating  of 
the  Pulse  is  only  trustworthy  when  it  is 
carefully  considered  and  weighed  in  con- 
nection with  modifying  circumstances. 
One  ignorant  of  these,  might  as  well  consult 
an  oracle  whose  response  to  his  questions 
is  couched  in  unknown  and  enigmatical 
words,  as  the  Pulse.  It  follows,  then,  that 
a large  amount  of  practical  experience  in 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  necessary'  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  this  indicator 
of  the  state  of  the  system ; the  matter  would 
be  very  simple  if  the  mere  frequency  of  the 
beats  .was  an  unvarying  indication  of  this ; 
but,  in  many  cases,  this  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance to  the  medical  man,  than  what  he 
terms  the  rhythm,  or  tone.  It  may  be  full, 
bounding,  or  jerking ; soft,  wiry,  or  com- 
pressible ; feebie,  remittent,  or  intermittent ; 
and  all  these  in  a greater  or  less  degree. 


True  it  is  that,  as  a general  rule,  where 
there  is  a full  bounding  Pulse,  measures  of 
depletion  may  be  safely  adopted  ; where 
there  is  a thin  and  feeble  one,  these  would 
not  be  safe.  This  is  about  as  far  as  the 
non-professional  inquirer  may  venture ; 
it  is  well,  however,  for  all  persons  who  hold 
responsible  situations,  as  heads  of  families, 
clergymen  in  country  parishes,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  are  likely  to  go  into  par- 
tially settled  countries,  where  medical 
advice  may  be  difficult  of  attainment,  to 
make  themselves  as  well  acquainted  as  they 
can  with  the  language,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Pulse,  which  at  all  times  may  be  easily  felt 
by  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  pressed 
slightly  on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the 
wrist,  about  an  inch  above  the  lower  joint 
of  the  thumb,  where  the  pulsating  artery 
lies,  guarded  by  the  strong  tendon  of  the 
fore  arm  (see  Artery).  The  beats  may 
there  be  distinctly  counted,  and  a little  prac- 
tice will  render  the  detection  of  any  irre- 
gularity, or  difference  of  force  easy.  With 
a healthy  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  there 
will  be  about  72  beats  in  the  minute , that 
is,  supposing  him  to  be  quiet,  and  un- 
excited. Any  great  bodily  exertion,  or 
mental  emotion,  will  render  the  Pulse  more 
rapid.  With  children,  where  there  is  great 
activity  both  of  body  and  mind,  the  arterial 
action  will  be  accelerated.  We  give  the 
above  as  a general  average ; with  some  per- 
sons the  beats  rise  to  90  in  a minute,  and 
even  more,  and  with  others  they  sink  to  40 ; 
and  these  variations  are  quite  compatible 
with  good  health.  Age  has  a great  influ- 
ence in  the  frequency  of  the  Pulse.  M. 
Quetelet  gives  the  following  as  a scale  of 
averages: — At  birth,  136  per  minute;  at  5 
years  old,  88 ; at  from  10  to  15  years,  78  ; 
at  from  15  to  25  years,  69  ; at  from  25  to  30 
years,  71 ; at  from  30  to  56  years,  70.  We 
should  have  liked  the  investigation  to  have 
been  carried  further  into  the  vale  of  years, 
as  we  fancy  it  would  have  tended  to  dis- 
prove a popular  belief  that  the  Pulse  of 
aged  persons  is  slower  than  that  of  the 
young;  our  experience  does  not  confirm 

ihis.  . . . . 

Punctum  (Latin  pungo,  to  prick).  A 
point ; hence  Puncta  lachrymalis , the  ex- 
ternal commencements  of  the  lachrymal 
ducts,  which  terminate  in  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Pupil  (Latin  pupilla , dim.  of  pupa,  a 
puppet).  The  round  aperture  of  the  iris  of 
the  Eye  (which  see). 

Purgatives  (Latin  pur  go,  to  cleanse). 
Active  cathartics ; substances  which  excite 
and  accelerate  the  muscular  movements  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  increase  the  dis- 


charge therefrom.  Medicines  of  this  class, 
which  we  often  call  Aperients,  or  Cathartics 
(which  see),  may  be  classed  according  to 
their  action  ; thus  they  may  be  mildly 
Laxative,  as  Almond,  or  Olive  Ou,  Manna, 
Magnesia,  &c. ; Purgative,  as  Aloes,  Castor 
Oil,  Epsom  and  Glauber’s  Salts,  Jalap, 
Rhubarb,  Rochelle  Salt,  and  Senna ; and 
the  mercurials,  Blue  Pill,  Calomel,  aud 
Grey  Powder ; or  Cathartic,  or  Drastic,  as 
Colocyntli,  Scammony,  Ac. 

Purgatives  are  the  most  commonly  used, 
as  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most  service- 
able,  of  any  class  of  medicines;  they  not 
only  clear  the  bowels  of  their  contents,  and 
so  relieve  that  part  of  the  system,  but  they 
are  important  agents  in  the  reliei  of  the 
organs  closely  connected  with  the  bowels, 
such  as  the  Liver,  and  also  of  the  more 
distant  parts,  as  well  as  the  system  gene- 
rally ; thus,  how  often  do  we  find  that  a 
severe  headache  passes  oil'  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  active  Purgative ; and  that  many 
other  painful  and  distressing  symptoms  are 
greatly  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  sub- 
dued, by  the  like  influence.  Yet  Purgatives, 
like  all  good  things,  are  often  abused ; if 
taken  too  frequently  aud  indiscriminately, 
they  do  much  mischief,  by  weakening,  in- 
stead of  aiding,  the  digestive  powers. 

Purging  Flax.  The  Linum  Catharticum 
of  botanists.  For  an  account  of  properties, 
&c.,  and  a cut  of  the  plant,  (see  Linseed.) 

Purl.  A beverage  made  bv  the  infusion 
of  Absinthe,  or  common  Wormwood,  in 
Ale ; it  is  a good  tonic.  See  Wormwood. 

Purpura  (Greek  porphyra,  purple). 
Literally,  the  Purple  or  Livid  disease.  An 
eruption  of  small  distinct  specks  and  patches 
of  a dark  blue  or  livid. colour,  caused  by  the 
escape  of  the  blood  from  the  smaller  or 
capillary  vessels,  generally  showing  itself 
first  in  the  legs,  and  afterwards,  if  the 
attack  be  severe,  spreading  itself  over  the 
body,  and  changing  to  a brown  or  greenish 
yellow.  In  some  cases  there  is  a discharge 
of  blood  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  stomach,  and  internal  viscera, 
and  this  is  likely  to  have  a fatal  termina- 
tion. Purpura  often  occurs  in  connectior 
with  measles,  small  pox,  and  other  forms  o 
eruptive  fevers ; most  frequently  it  is  a dis- 
ease of  debility,  and  requires  a generoui 
line  of  treatment;  animal  Broths,  Mine 
Porter,  &c.,  should  be  given,  with  tonic 
and  stimulants ; one  of  the  best  remedies  i 
Turpentine,  given  3 times  a day,  in  10  o 
15  drop  doses.  Sometimes,  however,  i 
attacks  persons  of  a full  and  vigorou 
habit;  then  lowering  measures,  and  per 
Imps  bleeding,  will  be  called  for.  Som 


consider  this  disease  as  a species  of  scurvy  • 
Bateman  is  one  of  these,  and  he  divides  it 
into  five  classes  — viz.  : P.  simplex,  P 
hemorrhagica,  P.  urticans,  P.  senilis,  P 
contagiosa;  that  is,  Petechial,  Laud,  Nettle- 
rash,  Oid  Age,  and  Contagious  Scurvy. 
(See  S/an  Disease). 

Purpuric  Acid.  This  acid  is  obtained 
from  Unc  and  Litlnc  Acid ; it  is  remarkable 
tor  its  tendency  to  form  red  or  purple- 
coloured  salts,  with  alkaline  bases. 

Pubsiness  (pursy,  from poussif,  French.') 
A common  term  for  obesity  in  short  persons. 

Pus  (Greek,  pyon) . The  fluid  formed  on 
the  process  of  suppuration.  It  is  a white  or 
yellowish  matter  found  in  abscesses,  and  on 
the  surfaces  of  what  are  called  healthy  sores  • 
it  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and 
under  the  microscope  appears  composed  of 
transparent  globules,  floating  in  a colourless 
fluid.  Healthy  Pus  is  in  consistence  and 
colour  much  like  cream,  and  it  exhales  a 
taint  sickly  odour ; but  it  is  frequently  thin 
and  serous,  or  flaky,  bloody,  or  fmtid,  ac- 
cording as  it  constitutes  a purulent  dis- 
charge, or  a purulent  effusion ; or  is  of 
scrofulous,  or  other  origin.  Pus  differs  from 
13  mpli  in  not  being  capable  of  organization 


as  the  physiologist  would  say,  it 
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plastic  material.  When  poured  out  into 
the  substance  of  an  organ,  especially  if  it  be 
of  a spongy  texture,  it  becomes  “hepatized,” 
or  made  like  liver.  This  is  a common  result 
oi  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Very  com- 
monly, when  Pus  is  found  in  the  cavities  of 
an  organ,  there  is  a deposit  of  fibrine  in  the 
shape  of  lymph,  which  confines  the  Pus 
vnthin  certain  limits,  and  prevents  its  in- 
filtrating into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
this  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  an 
Abscess  (which  see).  But  when  Pus  is 
thrown  out  on  a surface,  as  of  a wound,  the 
tissue  has  previously  closed,  and  become 
separated,  leaving  a vacuity,  which  we  call 
ixn  Uicer  (which  sec).  If  the  process  of 
destruction  extends,  it  is  what  is  called  a 
Sloughing  Ulcer;  but,  on  the  contrary  if 
the  fibrin  thrown  out  becomes  partly  orga- 
nized, forming  little  red  masses,  which  are 
termed  granulations,  it  is  a Healthy  Ulcer 
(See  Inflammation,  Proud  Flesh, ' Stouc/h- 
ing,  fc.)  J 

_ Pustules  are  elevations  of  the  cuticle  of 
circumscribed  extent,  containing  pus ; they 
are  conical  in  shape,  and  sometimes'  com- 
mence as  a vesicle  filled  with  transparent 
lymph,  which  afterwards  becomes  purulent, 
and  constitutes  a Pustule.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Cow  and  Small  Pox  eruptions. 

Under  the  several  headsof  Acne,  Ecthyma, 
Impetigo,  and  Porrigo,  $-c.,  will  be  found 


accounts  of  the  pustular  eruptions  to  which 
man  is  liable.  Some  include  Boils  and 
Carbuncles  in  the  list,  which  undoubtedly  at 
first  arise  from  slough  of  the  true  skin, 
io  a common  phlegmon,  differing  from  a 
J01  01  furunculus  in  containing  uniform 
and  mature  Pus,  the  term  Push  has  been 
applied.  According  to  Bateman,  Pustules 
are  classed  under  four  heads,  viz.  Phfuza- 
cium,  Psydracium,  Achor,  and  Favus,  the 
meaning  of  which  term  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  explain.  (See  Skin  Diseases.) 

I utrefaction  (Latin  putris,  putrid,  and 
Jacio,  to  make).  A spontaneous  decompo- 
sition of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  at- 
tended with  fa-tor.  It  k a kind  of  fermen- 
tation, during  the  process  of  which  gases  of 
a noxious  nature  are  evolved.  ‘ ‘ The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  these  changes  which  occur  in 
organized  bodies  after  death,”  says  Leibeg, 
is  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on 
many  of  their  constituents.  This  action 
only  takes  place  when  water,  that  is  mois- 
ture, is  present,  and  requires  a certain 
temperature.  Phis  influence  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  fruits  and 
other  soft  parts  of  vegetables,  when,  by  an 
injury  to  their  surface,  the  juice  comes* into 
direct  contact  with  the  air.  When  an  apple 
is  bruised  at  one  point,  a process  of  decom- 
position begins  from  the  injured  part.  A 
brow-n  spot  appears,  which  increases  in  a 
regular  concentric  circle,  till  at  last  the 
whole  apple  becomes  rotten,  or  is  changed 
into  a brown  soft  viscid  mass.  * * * * 

In  like  manner  a process  of  decomposition 
sets  111  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals,  which  begins  in  the  inside,  in  those 
parts— such  as  the  lungs — which  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  U hen  there  are  wounds 
it  spreads  from  them;  and  in  diseases’ 
from  the  diseased  part ; so  that,  in  many 
cases,  death  itself  is  nothing  else  than  the 
result  of  a decomposition  going  on  in  an 
inward  part.  With  the  disease  of  which  it 
is  the  primate  cause  the  process  begins,  and 
it  continues  after  death.” 


Much  more  might  we  quote  from  this 
authority  to  show  that  by  this  process  of 
putrefactive  fermentation  the  original  ele- 
ments of  organized  matter  are  liberated, 
and  return  to  the  air,  or  the  soil  from 
whence  they  were  derived,  to  enter  into 
new  combinations,  and  form  other  vegetable 
and  animal  structures,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  thus  “ the  elements  of  the  bodies  of  a 
former  generation  pass  into,  and  become  part 
of  our  own  frames.”  All  this  is  very 
curious  and  interesting,  and  it  is  also  most 
important  on  account  of  its  close  connection 
with  the  origin  and  propagation  of  disease. 


It  is  a well-established  fact,  that  animal 
matter,  in  a certain  state  of  decomposition, 
is  capable  of  exciting  a morbid  action  in 
the  body  of  healthy  individuals,  hence  the 
danger  of  dissecting,  or  operating  on,  bodies 
or  parts  in  which  there  is  putrescent  matter, 
if  there  is  a cut  or  scratch  ou  the  skin  of 
the  operator.  It  is  equally  well  established 
that  gases  which  are  the  result  of  Putrefac- 
tion, whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
will  set  up  disease  in  the  person  inhaling 
them,  hence  we  have  fevers  as  the  result  ot 
malaria,  and  epidemics  occasioned  by 
breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  mor- 
bific particles  ; and  contagious  diseases,  the 
origin  and  propagation  of  many  of  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  same  prolific  cause 
of  sickness  and  death.  With  regard  to  a 
theory  supported  by  some,  that  the  Putre- 
faction of  animal  matter  is  produced  by 
microscopic  animalculse,  Liebig  observes : 
“To  ascribe  Putrefaction  to  the  presence  of 
animaleulie  is  as  irrational  as  it  would  be  to 
ascribe  to  the  beetles,  whose  food  is  derived 
from  animal  excreta,  or  to  the  mites  in 
cheese,  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the 
excreta  or  of  the  cheese.  The  presence  of 
animalculse,  which  are  often  found  in  pro- 
digious numbers  in  putrefying  matters, 
cannot  in  itself  be  considered  wonderful, 
since  these  animals  find  there  there  the  con- 
ditions of  their  nutrition  and  development 
combined.  It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  on  their  presence  Putrefaction  is  ex- 
ceedingly accelerated.  Their  nutrition  pre- 
supposes the  consumption  of  particles  of 
the  putrefying  body  for  their  own  develop- 
ment. Its  more  rapid  destruction  must  he 
the  necessary  consequence.” 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  substances 
which  arrest  the  process  of  Putrefaction 
in  animal  matter,  are  also  those  which  de- 
stroy the  communicability,  or  stay  the  pro- 
pagation of  contagions  or  miasms;  thus, 
under  the  influence  of  empryreumatic 
bodies,  such  as  Pryroligneous  Acid, 
which  powerfully  opposes  Putrefaction,  and 
also  of  absorbents,  such  as  Charcoal,  the 
diseased  action  in  malignant  suppurating 
wounds  is  entirely  changed ; and  Chlorides 
of  Lime, Zinc,  &c.,  whichact  as  preservatives 
to  animal  matter,  neutralize  or  destroy  the 
poisonous  emanations  from  those  affected 
with  contagious  diseases.  This  goes  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Liebig’s  argument,  and  show 
that  Putrefaction  is  the  remote,  if  not  the 
proximate  cause,  of  most,  if  not  all,  epi- 
demic and  contagious  diseases. 

Putrid  Fever.  A name  given  to  Typhus 
(which  see)  for  its  unmistakeable  symptoms 
of  putrescency.  It  has  also  been  called 


Spotted  Fever,  because  it  is  attended  with 
petechia),  or  flea-  bite  spots.  The  Spaniaids 
term  it  Tavarclillo , from  tavardo,  a spotted 

cloak.  . , 

Pylorus.  (Greek  pyle,  a gate,  and  ora , 
care).  Literally  a gate-keeper.  The  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  bowels;  through  the  valves  of  this 
orifice  no  solids  can,  without  great  difficulty, 
pass  into  the  duodenum.  See  (Esophagus. 

Ptbamsdalis.  (Latin  pyramis,  a pyra- 
mid.) The  name  of  a muscle  arising  from 
the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the  linea  alba, 
near  half  way  between  the  pubes  and  um- 
bilicus; it  assists  the  Rectus  (which  see). 

A slip  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle, 
which  goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones,  and 
is  fixed  to  the  compressor  nasi ; it  is  called 

P.  nasi.  . 

A muscle  which  arises  from  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  at 
the  root  of  the  trochanter  major,  is  also  some- 
times called  Pyramidalis  ; most  commonly, 
however,  it  is'termed  Pyriformis,  from  the 
Latin  pyrus , a pear,  which  fruit  it  is 
thought  ‘to  resemble ; its  office  is  to  move 

the  thigh.  • . , 

P yrethrum.  A species  of  A nthemis  whose 
root  i3  used  as  a sialogogue,  under  the  name 
of  Pcllitory  Root  (which  see). 

Pyrexia.  (Greek  pyr,  fire).  A term 
applied  to  fever;  the  doctrine  of  fever  being 
called  Fyretology. 

Pyrometer  (Greek,  pyr  and  metron , a 
measure).  An  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood  for  measuring  high  tempera- 
tures. The  dilation  of  bodies  by  heat  forms 
the  subject  of  that  branch  of  science  called 
Pyrcmetry. 

Pyrophobus.  (Greek  pyr,  and  phoro,  to 
carry.)  An  artificial  product  which  takes 
fire  from  exposure  to  the  air ; it  is  prepared 
from  alum  by  calcination,  with  various  in- 
flammable substances.  See  Jlomberg’s 
Pyrophorus. 

Pyrosis.  Pain  in  the  epigastrium,  accom- 
panied with  extreme  heat  and  eructation  of 
watery  fluid.  (See  Water  Brash.) 

Pyroligneous  Actd.  Latin  lignum, 
wood.)  An  acid  obtained  by  distillation 
from  wood  (see  Acetic.  Acid),  by  the  distil- 
lation of  which  is  produced  an  ethcral  lluid, 
termed  Pyro-acctic  Ether.  From  the  heat- 
ing of  Pyroligneous  Acid  in  a close  vessel 
is  produced  a peculiar  spirituous  liquor 
called  PyroxyUc  Acid,  and  by  the  decompo- 
sition by  heat  of  Citric/Kinio,  Mucic,  ant 
other  Acids  is  produced  Pyrocitric,  P.  Kinic 
P.  Mucic  Acids. 

Pyrol.v  Umbell.vta.  Ground  Holly,  oi 
Winter  Green,  a plant  of  tho  natural  ordc: 


Fyrolacem,  celebrated  in  North  America  for 
its  specific  action  on  the  urinary  organs  • it 
is  taken  in  the  form  of  infusion,  made’  by 
pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  over  1 ounce 
of  the  dried  plant;  the  dose  is  from  2 to  4 
ounces. 

Pyrmont  Waters  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  a village  in  Westphalia  which 
has  long^  been  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
spring,  the  water  is  a highly  carbonaceous 
chalybeate,  the  iron  contained  in  it  bein'* 
about  the  same  as  that  in  the  Spa  Water ° 
the  gas,  however,  is  more  than  double  in 
quantity,  and  there  is  a larger  proportion  of 
the  earthy  carbonates.  See  Waters. 

Quackery.  According  to  Johnson,  a 
Quack  is  a boastful  pretender  to  arts  which 
he  _ does  not  understand ; one  who  pro- 
claims his  own  medical  ability  in  public 
places;  or  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  in 
physick.  And  this  gives  us  a sufficiently 
clear  definition  of  the  art  practised  by  such 
a pretender  to  medical  knowledge.  The 
advertising  Quack  of  bygone  times  was  a 
travelling  mountebank,  who,  from  a stage 
in  some  public  place,  vaunted  the  hidden 
virtues  of.  his  nostrums,  and  his  own  power 
to  cure  all  diseases  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  Nostrum  vendors  of  the  present  day 
do  not  so  present  themselves  to  a credulous 
public;  as  a rule,  they  keep  behind  the 
curtain,  and  flood  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers, and  all  other  mediums  of  advertise- 
ment, with  their  mendacious  statements  of 
wonderful  cures  effected  by  their  invaluable 
remedies.  Never,  perhaps,  was  Quackery 
so  rampant  and  ubiquitous  as  in  this  so- 
called  enlightened  19th  century  ; it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  people  wished  to  be 
duped,  so  eagerly  do  they  clutch  at  each 
new  panacea  introduced  with  a great  flourish 
f”!“er.v>  ‘!n„d  a cloud  of  lying  witnesses  in 
the  shape  of  forged  testimonials.  So  great 
is  the  consumption  of  “ patent  medicines  ” 
whose  government  stamp  appears  like  a 
certification  of  marvellous  efficacy — whose 
high  price  is  almost  looked  upon  as  an  evi- 
dence  of  occult  virtue.  Quackery  is  some- 
times confounded  with  Empiricism ; but 
there  is  this  difference  between  them  the 
former  either  adopts  a concealed  mode  of 
treatment,  or  pretends  to  be  possessed  of  a 
remedy  applicable  to  every  form  of  disease 
and  every  individual  case ; the  latter  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  that,  as  certain 
medicines  are  known  to  have  cured  certain 
diseases,  it  will  be  right  and  safe  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances  to  ad- 
minister those  remedies,  whenever  the  dis- 
eases, against  which  they  have  been  success- 
fully employed,  appear  again.  This  is 


empirical  treatment;  there  is  no  theory  in 
the  matter  ; no  calling  into  play  the  reason- 
lng  faculties,  and  arguing  from  the  nice 
deductions  of  scientific  research ; a few 
recorded  facts  as  to  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  particular  medicines  are  all 
that  the  empiric  requires;  satisfied  with 
these  he  goes  boldly  on,  forgetting,  if  he 
ever  knew,  that  diseases  vary  greatly  in 
their  course  and  action,  according  to  age' and 
other  circumstances,  and  hence  often  utterly 
failing  in  a course  of  treatment  which  may 
be  empirically  right.  An  empiric,  however, 
must  be,  to  a certain  extent,  an  instructed 
man,  a Quack  need  not ; he  may  be,  and 
often  is,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
real  operation  of  his  much-vaunted  re- 
medy, composed,  as  he  would  have  the 
public  believe,  of  rare  and  costly  ingre- 
dients, and  of  universal  efficacy.  Nothing 
but  unblushing  effrontery  is  here  required” 
and  a carelessness  of  consequences  .that 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  highly 
criminal. 

Quack  Medicines  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  occupy  a good  part  of  our  remaining 
space  to  give  the  formula  of  those  only 
which  have  attained  the  most  celebrity,  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  valuable  matter : 
some  of  the  most  widely  advertised  pills  we 
have  already  given  under  the  head  of 
Nostrums ; and  other  common  Patent  Medi- 
cines, such  as  Daffy’s  Elixir,  Godfrey’s 
Cordial,  &e.,  will  be  found  undertheir  proper 
alphabetical  heads.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his 
“ Pharmacologia,”  has  a tolerably  complete 
list  ot  these  medicines,  with  the  forms  of 
preparation. 

Dr.  Lethebv,  in  concluding  a series  of 
valuable  articles  on  the  mischievous  effects 
of  Quack  Medicines,  which  he ’contributed 
to  the  Family  Friend  writes  thus  on 
Quack  advertisements  : — “ If  any  of  our 
readers  have  ever  been  the  victims  of 
Quackery,  we  venture  to  say  that  it  was 
through  the  medium  of  a cunningly-devised 
advertisement ; for  this  is  at  all  times  the 
great  decoy  of  the  Quack.  He  knows  its 
power,  for  he  can  count  its  results  by 
thousands;  and  he  spares  no  pains  to  use 
it  with  advantage.  He  studies  it  as  he 
would  a science ; and  he  pays  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  skilful  practice  of  it,  as  many 
do  to  the  exercise  of  a noble  art.  Indeed, 
the  cunning  and  ingenuity  of  the  quack  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  find  new  means  of  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  the  ‘all-powerful 
Puff.  At  one  time  it  comes  forth  in  the 
shape  of  a learned  lecturer,  ‘who,  at  the 
request  and  earnest  solicitation  of  many 
friends  to  humanity,  has  condescended  to 


enlighten  the  world,  by  giving  a course  of 
six  lectures  on  the  entire  principles  of  lus 
system.’  In  the  details  of  this  course, 
everything  is  alluded  to  that  can  by  any 
possibility  excite  the  morbid  feelings  of 
those  to  whom  the  lectures  are  addressed ; 
there  are,  for  example,  skeletons,  drunkards 
stomachs,  diseased  hearts,  consumptive 
lungs,  and  other  things  of  a like  character; 
and  not  unfrequently,  a hint  is  given  that 
there  is  some  probability  of  a sort  of  spar- 
ring-match between  the  lecturer  and  a leal 

doctor,  who  has  been  invited  to  attend. 
This  artifice  has  the  effect  of  bringing  toge- 
ther a large  audience,  and  of  producing  to 
the  lecturer  very  happy  results. 

“ At  another  time,  the  put!'  appears  mthe 
form  of  an  ingenious  account  of  a new  me- 
dicine, and  of  all  the  diseases  which  it  will 
infallibly  cure.  These  are  generally  enu- 
merated in  nearly  the  same  order— the  cate- 
gory beginning  with  flatulency,  and  ending 
with  thoughts  of  self-destruction. 

“To  this  is,  generally,  added  a stereotyped 
account  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  me- 
dicine on  the  blood  and  humours.  Monson 
is  particularly  apt  at  this : indeed,  he  may 
be  called  the 'founder  of  the  humorous  puff. 

“The  simplicity  of  this  style  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  that  almost  every  new 
claimant  for  the  honours  and  profits  of 
quackery  adopts  it. 
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Then,  again,  there  is  the  testimonial  puff, 
which  has  always  been  very  successful  as  a 
decoy ; and  it  wants  but  little  management 
beyond  that  of  keeping  it  up.  Indeed,  there 
are  men  who  live  by  writing  these  puffs  and 
selling  them  at  so  much  per  dozen.  I he 
styles  of  the  various  classes  are  always  the 
same ; and  they  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
debauchee  puff,  the  humanity  putt,  the 
sedentary  puff,  and  the  professional  puff. 

The  puff  professional  is  always  in  the 
familiar  style.  . . 

“ Another  sort  of  puff  is  that  in  which  the 
advertiser  abuses  Quackery,  and  disclaims 
all  connection  with  the  unprincipled  parties 
who  thus  impose  on  the  credulity  of  their 

victims.  . , 

“ Last  of  all  comes  the  most  vicious  anil 
abominable  of  all  species  of  advertised 
quackery — that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bve-places  of  every  considerable  town.  The 
announcements  to  which  we  refer  profess  to 
be  an  account  of  the  practice  of  some  duly 
qualified  medical  man,  who  will  undertake 
to  cure  disease  with  certainty,  with  seciecy, 
and  at  a small  charge.  Many  an  unwary 
victim  has  been  lured  to  the  den  ot  these 
impostors,  by  their  specious  announcements, 
and  after  having  been  almost  ruined  in 


health  and  iu  pocket,  has  fouud  himself  foi 
veal’s  afterwards  the  subject  of  the  grossest 
extortion.  That  secret  which  the  adver- 
tiser professed  to  keep,  is  a source  oi  revenue 
to  him,  and  we  need  not  say  how  it  is 
abused.  We  would  warn  the  unwary  from 
such  dangers,  as  we  would  from  the  plague; 
and  no  language  is  severe  enough  to  con- 
demn the  practices  to  which  we  refer. 

“ In  conclusion,  it  must  be  manifest  to  oui 
readers  that  the  tricks  of  Quackery  are  at  all 
times  no  other  than  the  tricks  of  imposture. 
The  idea  of  curing  disease  or  of  benefiting 
mankind  has  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
Quack ; and  even  if  it  had,  it  is  associated 
with  too  much  ignorance  to  be  of  use.  Inc 
one  single  object  which  he  has  in  view  is 
that  of  getting  money  by  deception,  and  he 
cares  not  how  it  is  accomplished,  or  at  what 
cost  it  may  be  to  the  life  and  health  of  the 

community.”  „ . 

<■;  Quadratus.  The  name  of  two  muscles, 
called  Q.  lumborum  and  Q.  femoris ; the 
first  of  which  arises  from  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  last  rib  am. 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  firsi 
lumbar  vertebral ; and  the  second  arise- 
from  the  tuber  ischii,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  inter-trochanteral  line ; the  formei 
effects  some  of  the  movements  of  the  loins, 
and  the  latter  of  the  thigh. 

Quarantine.  Among  the  sanitary  re- 
gulations which  nations  have  agreed  to 
observe  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
is  that  of  performing  Quarantine,  which 
consists  in  travellers  and  passengers  from  a 
foreign  clime  remaining  for  a certain  period 


in  their  ship’  or  a building  appropriated  to 
such,  a purpose,  before  being  allowed  to  mix 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  which 
they  visit.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
quartus,  a fourth,  and  has  reference  to  the 
period  over  which  Quarantine  originally  ex- 
tended, viz.,  forty  days.  This  regulation 
is  only  enforced  on  persons  coming  from 
places  in  which  malignant,  contagious,  or 
infectious  diseases  may  be  prevalent,  and  m 
cases  of  ships  which  have  not  what  is 
called  a clean  bill  of  health,  that  is,  a cer- 
tification that  they  are  free  from  any  si  ch 
diseases.  It  rests  with  the  officers  who  i re 
appointed  for  this  special  service  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  the  term,  of  isolation, 
which  is  often  less  than  forty  days,  some- 
times five,  ten,  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may 
require  ; the  law  has  reference  to  goods  a.- 
well  as  persons  ; the  building  to  which  the} 
aro  removed  is  called  a Lazzaretto. 

Quartan  Ague.  A kind  of  intermittent 
fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  generali} 
occur  every  fourth  day . 


Quassia.  The  wood  of  two  species  of 
plants  belonging:  to  the  natural  order,  Sima- 
rubaceee,  is  so  called,  after  Quassi,  Coissi  or 
Quass,  a negro  of  Surinam,  who  first  dis- 
covered its  tonic  and  febrifuge  properties, 
and  used  it  as  a cure  for  the  malignant 
fevers . so  prevalent  in  moist,  tropical 
countries;  the  species  which  he  used  was 
the  Quassia  ylmara , a small  branching  tree 
growing  to  the  height  of  16  or  20  feet,  a 
native  ot  the  woods  of  Surinam,  Guiana, 
Cayenne  and  Trinidad;  but  that  which  is 
now  generally  employed,  because  it  is  more 
plentiful,  is  a lofty  tree  called  in  the  Car- 
nbee  islands,  Bitter  Ash ; it  is  the  Simaruba 


JExcclsa  of  botanists.  Quassia  is  purely 
tonic,  invigorating  the  digestive  organs 
with  little  excitement  of  the  circulation,  or 
increase  of  annual  heat ; it  has  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  but  no  [perceptible  odour.  Its 
virtue  depends  upon  a bitter  crystallizable 
pi  mciple,  which  has  been  called  Quassin  • 
when  heated  it  molts  like  resin ; both  alka- 
lies and  acids  increase  its  solubility  in 
water.  A strong  decoction  of  Quassia  is  a 
good  poison  for  flies,  which  would  seem  to 
he  a proof  that  it  has  narcotic  properties ; 
it  is  said  that  brewers  sometimes  used  the 
wood  as  a substitute  for  hops.  The  Infu- 
sion of  the  Quassia  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water 
on  2 scruples  of  the  chips  or  raspings  ; it  is 
given  as  a tonic  and  antiseptic,  in  bilious 
fevers,  united  with  Alkaline  Salts ; in  gout, 
with  Aromatics  and  Ginger;  in  hysteria’ 
with  Camphor  and  Tincture  of  Valerian ; in 
dyspepsia,  with  Sulphate  of  Zinc  or  Iron,  or 
with  mineral  acids ; the  dose  is  from  1 ounce 
to  4 ounces. 

Quercus  (Latin  for  an  oak).  The  name 


of  a genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Cupuliferce, 
to  which  belong  the  Dyer’s  Oak  (Q.  Infec- 
tona),  the  species  which  yields  the  galls  of 
commerce,  (see  Galls ) ; the  Common  White 
Oak  ( Q . Jredunculata) , the  bark  of  which  is 
employed  medicinally  chiefly  as  a local 
astringent,  (see  Oak)  ; the  Cork  Oak  (Q. 
Saber),  the  bark  of  which  is  the  cork  so  use- 
mi  for  a variety  of  purposes;  this  contains 
a peculiar  principle  called  Subcrin,  which 
in  combination  with  nitric  acid  forms  Su- 

r/,iCrrAcuL  ■ There  is  also  the  Black  Oak 
Tinctona),  tlic  bark  of  which  is  largely 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  United 
states ; under  the  name  of  Qaerciton , it  is 
employed  as  a 3'ellow  dye.  Several  other 
species  might  be  mentioned  of  this  impor- 
tant genus,  but  they  are  not  medicinal 
plants,  and  therefore  foreign  to  our  subject. 

Quickening.  The  motion  of  the  foetus 
in  the  womb,  felt  about  the  sixth  month  of 
Pregnancy  (which  see). 

Quick  Lime.  The  hot  recently  burnt 
Lime  (which  see). 

Quicksilver,  that  is  living  silver,  (in 
Latin  argentum  vivum ),  so  called  from  its 
fluidity.  This  is  a metal  found  both  native, 
and  in  the  state  of  ore,  in  mines  in  various 
parts  ot  the  world : next  to  gold,  platinum, 
and  tungstein,  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
metals,  and  is  so  remarkably  fusible  as  to 
be  C0on?ealed  only  at  a temperature  of  39° 
or  40  below  zero ; hence  its  great  utility  in 
the  manufacture  of  barometers  and  other 
indicators  of  changes  of  temperature,  Ac. 
But  it  is  with  Quicksilver,  or  Mercury,  as  a 
medicinal  agent  that  we  are  now  chiefly  con- 
cerned, and  as  such  its  importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated  : in  a pure  state,  if  used 
^ ls#  entirely  as  a mechanical  a^ent 
in  obstiuctions  of  the  bowels,  under  the 
impression  that  its  mere  weight  will  force  a 
passage.  The  compounds  of  this  metal  arc 
alterative,  anthelmintic,  anti-phlogistic, 
anti-syphilitic,  cathartic,  and  deobstruent, 
they  are  all  ot  them,  except,  perhaps,  the 
sulphurets,  capable  of  inducing  a state  of 
mercurialism,  of  which  the  prominent  syinp- 
tom  is  Salivation  (which  see) ; therefore, 
their  action  should  be  carefully  watched. 
Some  of  the  preparations  are  corrosive 
poisons,  and  all  of  them  may  do  serious 
mischief  if  incautiously  used. 

Preparations  of  Quicksilver  directly  pro- 
mote the  _ secretion  of  the  bile,  or  its  flow 
into  the  intestines ; they  also  increase  the 
effect  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics.  We 
give  a list  of  the  principal  mercurial  com- 
pounds, their  uses,  and  doses : — 

Hydrargyri Ammonio-  Chloruhm  (White 
Precipitate),  used  externally  as  a powder  to 


destroy  lice  in  the  head,  and  as  an  oint- 
ment. . 

Hyd.  Bichloridum  (Corrosive  Sub- 
limate). One  of  the  strongest  poisons 
known  ; given  in  venereal  complaints  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  when  a quick  and 
general  action  is  required ; but  its  effects 
are  often  not  permanent;  in  lepra,  com- 
bined with  antimonials,  and  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  A solution  ol  3 grains  in  a 
pint  of  Water,  makes  a good  gargle  m 
venereal  sore  throats,  or  a little  stronger  for 
breaking  the  abscess  in  cynanche  tonsillaris ; 
this  strength  also  may  be  used  as  a wash 
for  scabies,  for  tetters,  and  for  destroying 
fungi.  Given  internally,  the  dose  is  from 
l-6th  to  h,  grain,  made  into  a pill  with  Ex- 
tract of  Poppies.  When  taken  in  poisonous 
doses,  the  best  antidote  is  White  of  Egg. 

Hyd.  Bisulphuretum.  Given  as  an  anti- 
syphilitic  in  doses  of  from  10  to  3 grains 
in  electuary,  or  bolus ; and  as  a fumigation 
against  venereal  ulcers  of  the  nose,  mouth, 
and  throat,  \ drachm  being  thrown  upon  a 
red  hot  iron ; also  in  the  form  of  lotion 
fir  gouty  complaints  and  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. . 

Hyd,  CMoridnm  (Calomel).  In  venereal 
diseases  and  liver  complaints,  sometimes 
combined  with  Opium;  in  scrofula,  with 
Cicuta;  in  convulsive  affections  with 
Opium,  Camphor,  and  Assafoetida,  &c.  in 
Dropsy,  with  Squills,  Foxglove,  and  Ela- 
terum ; in  rheumatism  and  lepra,  with  An- 
timonials, Guaiacum,  and  other  sudoritics ; 
as  a purgative,  in  any  case  not  attended 
with  intestinal  inflammation;  generally 
with  some  other  purgative;  combined  with 
Lime  Water  makes  Black  Wash  (which  see). 

Hyd.  Iodidion,  in  strumous  affections  and 
lepra;  dose  1 grain,  gradually  increased  to 

3 or  4 grains,  used  externally  in  ointment. 
Hyd.  Nitrico- Oxidum  (Red  Precipitate). 

Seldom  or  ever  given  internally;  used  in 
the  preparation  of  ointments,  and  applied 
in  this  form,  or  in  that  of  powder,  to 
chancres  and  foul  ulcers,  to  cleanse  and 
' stimulate  them ; sometimes  blown  into  the 
eye,  in  the  proportion  of  1 a grain  to 

4 grains  of  Sugar,  to  remove  specks  on  the 

cornea.  , n,  ,, 

Hyd.  cum  Cretcc  (Quicksilver  and  Chalk, 
or  Grey  Powder).  Chiefly  given  as  an  alte- 
rative in  cutaneous  and  bilious  affections; 
dose,  5 to  30  grains.  . , T.  . , 

There  is,  likewise,  a Mercurial  Liniment 
which  is  stimulant  and  discutient : a good 
application  for  indolent  swellings,  oi  paits 
affected  with  chronic  or  venereal  pains 
These  are  but  a few  of  the  principal  forms 
in  which  Quicksilver  is  administered  and 


applied ; there  are  many  others,  for  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  single  agent  in  the  Materia 
Meclica  whose  uses  are  more  numerous  and 
various ; it  not  only  has  a specific  action, 
but  it  appears  to  quicken  and  intensify  that 
of  any  other  drug  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined ; thus  it  is  that  wc  find  it  so  often  in 
combination  with  diaphoretics,  with  diure- 
tics, with  purgatives,  &c. ; perhaps  its  most 
remarkable  and  valuable  property  is  its 
power  of  controlling  and  subduing  inflam- 
mations of  whatsoever  part,  and  its  action 
in  this  respect  is  especially  marked  ana 
rapid  in  those  affecting  the  eye.  But  it  is 
on  the  liver  that  its  most  decidedly  specific 
action  is  exerted ; in  small  doses  it  stimu- 
lates the  flow  and  improves  the  character  of 
the  bile ; in  larger  it  causes  the  bile  to  flow 
yet  more  freely,  and  carries  it  through  the 
bowels  with  a purgative  action.  Frequently, 
when  the  liver  is  in  an  overloaded  condition, 
a very  small  dose  of  some  Mercurial  pre- 
paration, such  as  Calomel,  will  cause  a very 
rapid  descent  of  the  fluid,  often  in  an  acrid 
condition,  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  attended 
with  severe  griping.  When  it  is  intended 
that  Mercury  shall  act  upon  the  system 
generally,  its  tendency  to  purge  must  be 
checked  by  combination  with  Opium,  or  it 
will  bo  likely  to  pass  off  too  rapidly,  with- 
out producing  ■ the  desired  effect.  ''lien 
intended  to  affect  the  liver,  Abernetliy 
recommends  that  it  shall  be  given  by  itself 
at  night,  a 5 grain  Blue  Pill  is  best,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  Grey  Powder,  and  a Black 
Draught,  Castor  Oil,  or  some  other  liquid 
purgative,  in  the  morning. 

On  certain  constitutions  Mercury  exerts 
a peculiar  influence ; causing  in  some  great 
irritation,  in  others  deadly  faintness  and 
nausea.  Children  can  bear  larger  doses 
than  adults,  indeed  it  is  often  difficult  to 
salivate  a child.  The  stools  caused  by  Mer- 
curials are  generally  of  dark  olive  green 
colour,  particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
the  young. 

The  best  antidote  for  poisons  by  any  ol 
the  forms  of  Mercury  is  White  of  Egg ; that 
of  one  Egg  should  be  given  for  about  o 
grains  of  the  metal  taken,  if  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  this.  Where  there  is  great  consti- 
tutional susceptibility,  such  poisoning  some- 
times arises  from  the  administration  of  very 
small  doses;  weakly  persons  and  children 
are  most  likely  to  oc  so  affected.  Ihc 
symptoms  are  swelling  of  the  cheeks  y ltn 
those  of  salivation  generally,  and  sometimes 
mortification  of  the  gums,  See.  I he  re- 
medies, Muriatic  Acid  in  two  drop  doses, 
every  six  hours,  with  a grain  of  Quinine,  or 
iu  Decoction  of  Bark;  wine  and  strong 


must  be  taken  to  administer  Mercurial 
Powders  in  some  saccharine,  or  gummy 
fluid ; for  the  Grey  Powder,  Milk  will  do,  but 
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Galomel  requires  something  thicker  to  keep 
it  suspended  ; cither  of  these  may  be  given 
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dry  merely  mixed  with  Sugar  and  placed 
on  the  tongue,  the  patient  taking  a little 
fluid  dn-eetly  after  to  cleanse  the  mouth. 

Ihe  peculiar  effects  of  Mercury  may  be 
produced  on  the  system  by  rubbing  it  into 
the  skm:  the  Mercurial  or  Blue  Ointment 
employed  for  this  purpose. 
Ihose  who  work  m Quicksilver  mines,  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lookin°-- 
are  “any  other  way  connected 
!2£f  nse  of  the  metal,  often  become 
affected  with  Mercurial  Palsy,  which  is 
haiacteuzed  by  a shaking  of  the  limbs, 
which  renders  them  incapable  of  continual 

. There  is  no  doubt  that  Mercury  is  far  too 
indiscriminately  used,  and  often  when  it  is 
necessary  its  employment  has  been  carried 
too  far.  Persons  who  are  taking  Mercury 
should  carefully  guard  themselves  against 

s“  * 


used  for  imparting  a"'  pleasant  ^flaVour  To 
apple  and  other  pies,  before  its  introduction 
into  which  it  should  be  stewed,  to  render  it 
as  digestible  as  possible.  Quinces  make  a 
not  unwholesome  marmalade,  and  the  syrup 
prepared  from  them  is  a grateful  addition  to 
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drinks  during  sickness  ; the  seeds,  when 
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boiled  m warm  water,  make  a good  mucila- 
ginous decoction,  whieh  is  useful  in  thrush 
and  other  irritable  conditions  of  the  mucous 
membrane;  the  form  of  preparation  is — 
Quince  Seeds  2 drachms  to  2 pints  of  water, 
boil  ten  minutes  and  strain. 

Quinine.  This  is  an  alkaloid,  first  dis- 
covered in  the  Cinchona  Cordi folia,  or 
\ ellow  Bark,  where  it  exists  with  Cinchona ; 
these  two  bitter  alkaloids,  constituting  the 
medicina1  properties  of  all  the  barks  in 
which  they  are  found  in  combination  with 
ianic  acid.  Quinine  is  extracted  from  the 
wood  by  a chemical  process,  and,  bein» 
afterwards  combined  with  Sulphuric  Acid 
[ forms  the  Crystalized  Disulphate  of  Quina’ 
or  Quinine,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Fo* 
internal  administration  this  has  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  the  more  bulky  and  dis- 
agreeable preparations  of  the  bark  itself 
than  which  it  is  more  active  and  efficacious’ 
Fxcept,  perhaps,  Opium,  there  is  no  drug 
moie  valuable  to  the  medical  profession 
than  this.  As  a tonic  and  anti-periodic  it 
stands  unrivalled  ; in  agues,  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  is  now  indis- 
pensable ; in  neuralgic  affections,  and  those 
arising  from  debility,  its  good  effect  is  gene- 
rally marked  and  decided.  It  has  lately 
been  recommended  in  cases  of  typhoid 
.^®r>  in  the  sinking  stage,  combined 
with  Port-wine,  is  certainly  beneficial. 
The  common  dose  of  the  Disulphate  of 
Quma  is  one  or  two  grains  three  times  a 
•y,;  ,lt:  Is  best  SB'cn  in  solution,  combined 
with  double  the  quantity  of  dilute  Sulphuric 
Acid,  without  which,  or  some  other  acid, 
it  is  insoluble  in  water ; it  is  often  given  in 
some  bitter  infusions,  such  as  Gentian,  or 
Calumba  ; sometimes  in  Infusion  of  Boses, 
the  acid  of  which  readily  dissolves  it. 

Many  elegant  and  useful  combinations 
of  this  substance  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced, such  as  the  Valerianate  of  Quinine, 
highly  recommended  as  a nervine  and  anti- 
spasmodic  ; the  Arsenite  of  Quinine,  which 
combines  the  antispasmodic  action  of  the 
arsenious  acid  with  that  of  the  Quina  ; and 
the  Citrate  oflronand  Quinine,  most  service- 
able in  debility  and  facial  neuralgia. 

Quinidina , or  Quinidine , is  an  alkaloid 
found  in  some  kind  of  barks ; it  much  re- 
sembles the  true  Quinine,  both  in  its  appear- 


ance  and  action,  although  it  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  weaker.  There  is  also  a brown 
kind,  called  Amorphous  Quinine , which  is 
the  Quinidine  in  an  impure  state ; it  does 
not  dissolve  so  readily  as  the  white  crystals, 
nor  act  so  efficiently ; the  dark  thick  solu- 
tion which  it  makes  with  acid,  is  apt  to 
cause  nausea,  and  other  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. 

Quinsy.  This  is  a throat  affection,  called 
by  old  writers  Squincu , or  Squinancy ; a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek  root  Cynanche 
(which  see),  through  the  intermediate  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  esquinancic. 
This  kind  of  inflammatory  sore  throat  gene- 
rally commences  with  cold  chills,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms;  there  is  fullness,  heat, 
and  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  a hoarse 
voice,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  shooting 
pains  towards  the  ear.  When  examined, 
the  throat  is  found  of  a florid  red  colour, 
deeper  over  the  tonsils,  which  are  swollen 
and  covered  with  mucus.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  the  tonsils  become  more  and 
more  swollen,  the  swallowing  becomes  more 
painful  and  difficult,  until  liquids  return 
through  the  nose,  and  the  viscid  saliva  is 
discharged  from  the  mouth ; very  commonly 
the  fever  increases  also,  and  there  is  acute 
pain  of  the  back  and  limbs,  Sometimes, 
when  the  inflammation  has  reached  a cer- 
tain height,  it  gradually  subsides,  and  the 
tonsils  diminish  with  it,  although  they  com- 
monly remain  for  a considerable  time  unna- 
turally large  ; at  others,  there  is  a forma- 
tion of  abscess  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  and 
the  patient  suffers  the  greatest  agony  and 
distress,  appearing  often  upon  the  point  of 
suffocation ; and  this  continues  to  be  the 
case  until  the  abscess  bursts,  or  is  opened  to 
allow  the  matter  to  escape. 

Treatment.  When  the  case  is  not  severe 
it  may  be  treated,  in  the  early  stages,  like 
Catarrh  (which  see) ; but  when  it  is,  more 
active  measures  will  be  required.  An  emetic, 
followed  by  a strong  purgative;  a blister 
outside  the  throat,  ana  warm  bran  or  lin  - 
seed  poultices ; a cooling  regimen  with  acid 
water,  or  pieces  of  rough  ice  put  into  the 
mouth  and  allowed  to  dissolve ; leeches  at 
the  side  of  the  throat  if  it  swells  much ; in- 
haling the  steam  of  hot  water  through  an 
inhaler,  or  an  inverted  funnel ; and  the 
continuation,  every  four  hours  or  so,  of  a 
saline  aperient;  these  will  be  the  proper 
measures  to  adopt.  When  the  abscess  has 
burst,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
subsided,  a generous  diet  will  be  necessary, 
with  tonic  medicines.  If  the  tonsils 
continue  swollen,  they  should  be  rubbed 
outside  twice  a day  with  stimulating  lini- 


ments : Turpentine  and  Opodeldoc,  equal 
quantities,  will  be  as  good  as  any ; and  the 
throat  gargled  with  salt  and  water,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  the  former  put  into  a tumbler 
full  of  the  latter,  When  there  is  chronic 
soreness  of  the  throat,  with  hoarseness  and 
cough,  there  is  commonly  also  a relaxed  and 
elongated  uvula,  which  closes  the  passage 
when  the  patient  lies  down,  and  causes  a 
sensation  of  choking.  In  this  ease  a gargle 
made  with  Salt  and  Cayenne  Pepper  (about 
a table-spoonful  of  the  former,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  latter,  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water)  should  be  tried ; the  throat  should 
be  kept  uncovered,  and  sponged  with  Vinegar 
twice  a day.  If  these  means  are  unsuccess- 
ful, it  may  be  necessary  to  have  part  of 
the  uvula  cut  oft':  this  must  be  done  by  a 
surgeon,  as  must  also  the  application  of 
caustic,  sometimes  to  be  made  when  the 
throat  has  a granulated  appearance.  See 
Throat , Tamils,  Uvula. 

Quotidian  Ague.  A species  of  intermit- 
tent fever  in  which  the  intermission  is  every 
twenty-four  hours ; the  paroxysm  com- 
mencing in  the  morning,  and  the  usual  du- 
ration being  under  eighteen  hours.  See 
Ague,  Fever,  Intermittent. 

Rabies.  A term  applied  to  madness  oc- 
curring after  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal ; 
there  are  two  varieties,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  marked  symptoms,  viz.,  R.  ca- 
nina  and  R.  felina — Canine  and  Feline 
Rabies,  the  one  being  caused  by  the  bite  of 
a dog,  and  the  other  by  that  of  a cat ; in  the 
first  the  constriction  extends  to  the  muscles 
of  deglutition,  which  are  violently  con- 
vulsed at  the  appearance,  or  idea,  of  liquids ; 
in  the  last,  the  spasmodic  symptoms  are  less 
acute,  and  frequently  intermitting.  See 
Hydrophobia. 

Rachis,  on  Rhachis  (Greek  for  the 
Spine,  which  see).  From  this  root  come 
the  terms  Rachialgia  (Greek  algos , pain), 
literally,  spine-ache,  it  is  applied  to 
Painters'  Cholic  (which  see)  ; and  Rachitis, 
a disease  which  consists  of  want  of  due 
firmness  in  the  bones,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  the  deficiency  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  their  structure.  This  affection  is  so 
named  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Radical  Vinegar  (Latin  radix,  a root). 
Concentrated  Acid,  which  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  all  vinegar,  has  been  sometimes  so 
called. 

Radish.  The  root  of  the  Raphanus  Sa~ 
tivus,  a common  garden  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Crueiferce,  is,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  very  commonly  eaten  in  an  un- 
cooked state;  persons'with  good  digestive 


powers  may  not  experience  any  ill  effects 
from  it,  but  those  who  are  weakly  and 
dyspeptic  will  bo  sure  to  do  so.  Of  the  wild 
Radish,  which  grows  plentifully  in  our  corn 
fields,  we  have  spoken  under  its  scientific 
namo  Raphanea. 

Radius  (the  spoke  of  a wheel)  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  small  bone  of  the  fore-arm. 

Rainbow  Worm.  A species  of  tetter  oc- 
curring in  small  circular  patches,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  concentric  rings  of 
different  colours ; it  is  the  Herpes  Iris  of 
Bateman.  See  Herpes. 

Raisins.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  vine,  of 
which  we  make  our  plum-cakes  and  pud- 
dings, are,  as  an  -article  of  diet,  unwhole- 
some only  because  the  tough  indigestible 
skins  are  eaten ; in  the  case  of  children 
they  frequently  cause  much  irritation  and 
troublesome  diarrhoea  by  lodging  in  the 
sacculi,  or  little  pouches  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, where  they  may  remain  for  weeks 
undigested,  unless  dislodged  by  a dose  of 
Castor  Oil,  or  some  other  active  aperient. 
In  these  dried  grapes  the  mucilaginous 
and,  perhaps,  the  acid  constituents,  have 
been  converted  into  grape  sugar;  they 
possess,  therefore,  a certain  amount  of 
nutriment.  Those  which  come  from  Spain 
are  by  far  the  best ; they  include  the  Ma- 
lagas, Muscatels,  and  Yalentias.  Raisins 
are  used  in  various  medicinal  preparations, 
but  more  perhaps  for  the  pleasant  sweetness 
which  they  impart,  than  for  their  slight 
laxative  properties. 

Ramenta  (Latin  rado,  to  scrape  off). 
Filings,  as  of  Iron.  See  Fcrruni. 

Ramollissement  de  Cerveau  (French 
for  softening  of  the  brain)  in  Latin  Mollites 
cerebri.  This  is  the  result  of  disease  which 
somtimes  reduces  the  organ  to  a pasty  or 
pulpy  condition,  in  which  case  there  is 
a defect  of  nervous  power,  shown  in 
Paralysis  (which  see). 

Ramus  (Latin  for  a branch)  as  that  of  a 
bone,  or  an  artery.  Ramification  is,  in 
surgery,  applied  to  the  issuing  of  a small 
branch  from  a larger  one,  as  of  the  minute 
branches  from  the  larger  arteries. 

Rancedo  (Latin  rancus,  hoarse).  Hoarse- 
ness, generally  a symptom  of  some  affection 
of  the  bronchial  passages,  and  caused  by  a 
thickening  of  the  membrane : if  of  Ion" 
standing,  or,  as  we  say,  chronic,  but  little 
can  be  done  to  relieve  it;  if  the  result  of 
active  inflammation,  the  general  treatment 
must  be  as  recommended  under  this  head, 
and,  for  local  treatment,  Stimulating  Lini- 
ments rubbed  into  the  throat,  and  Warm 
Bran  Poultices ; if  these  are  not  successful, 
try  Blisters,  or  paint  the  throat  with  strong 


Tincture  of  Iodine  until  it  becomes  sore : 
Demulcent  Drinks  will  sometimes  be  of 
service,  and  Acid  Gargles.  See  Coitr/h, 
Croup , %c.  ’ 

Ranine  (Latin  rana , a frog) . The  name 
of  an  artery,  and  also  of  the  vein  of  the 
tongue.  Itanula , which  is  the  dimunitive 
of  rana,  signifies  Frog- tongue,  a tumour 
under  the  tongue,  arising  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  saliva  and  mucus  in  the  ducts  of 
the  sublingual  glands.  The  term  is  derived 
either  from  an  imaginary  resemblance  of  the 
swelling  to  a frog,  or  from  the  peculiar 
croaking  noise  which  the  patient  makes 
with  it. 

Ranunculus.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  acrid 
or  poisonous ; their  acridity  depending  on  a 


volatile  principle  which  is  destroyed  by 
boiling," or  even  simply  by  drying;  hence 
the  buttercups  of  our  fields,  which  belong 
to  this  genus,  when  cut  with  the  grass  and 
made  into  hay,  lose  their  noxious  proper- 
ties. Taken  internally,  the  fresh  juice,  or 
extract,  of  the  Ranunculus  Acris  causes 
an  intense  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and,  if  the  dose  has  been  consider- 
able, it  is  a true  acrid  poison,  and  has  been 
know  to  cause  death ; the  juice  of  another 
common  species,  R.  Bulbosus,  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  causes  sneezing ; a portion  of  the 
root  has  been  found  to  act  beneficially  in  cases 
of  toothache  ; with  the  juice  of  R.  Thora , an 
Alpine  species,  the  Swiss  hunters,  it  is  said, 
were  wont  to  poison  their  darts ; and  even  the 
golden  buttercup — that  darling  of  our  child- 
hood— which  botanists  term  R.  Repens 
although  less  acrid  than  most,  is  so  much  so 
that  cattle  do  not  feed  on  it  willingly;  this, 
however,  they  do  on  the  water-crowfoot, 
R.  Aquatalis ' probably  because  the  acrid 


principle  of  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  its 
immersion  in  water.  The  juice  of  most 
members  of  this  genus  of  plants  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  acts  as  a rubefacient, 
and  in  some  cases  as  a vesicatory,  causing 
an  actual  blister. 

Rape  Oil.  An  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  the  cultivated  Rape  or  Coleseed 


(Brass tea  Napus),  of  the  natural  order 
Crucifer#  ; it  was  sometimes  used  in  making 
ointments,  &c.,  but  is  not  commonly  now. 

Rafhania.  An  affection  attended  with 
spasms  of  the  joints,  trembling,  &c.  First 
noticed  in  Sweden,  and  so  called  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  eating  the 
seeds  of  the  wild  radish,  which  in  that 
country,  as  in  this,  often  grows  among 
the  corn  ; the  plant  (Raphanus  Rapha- 
nistrium ) , is  much  like  Charlock,  for  which  it 
is  often  mistaken.  To  the  tribe  Raphanew , 
belong  two  well-known  garden  plants — the 
Radish  and  the  Sea-kale  (which  see);  and 
also  the  Sea-radish  (R.  Maratimus),  the 
roots  of  which,  for  culinary  purposes,  are 
said  to  be  superior  to  Horse-radish. 

Raphe  (Greek  raphto , to  sew).  A line 
having  the  appearance  of  a seam,  as  that  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  scrotum,  Ac.  From 
the  same  root  comes  the  botanical  term, 
Raphides,  small  spicul®,  obtained  from 
lants,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  hairs, 
ut  described  by  Easpail  as  acicular  cry- 
stals of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  known 
to  abound  in  the  textures  of  vegetation. 

Raptus  (Latin  raphto,  to  seize  hastily). 
Literally  a sudden  surprise  of  any  kind  ; 
thus  cramp  is  called  Raptus  nervosum. 

Rarefication  (Latin  rants,  thin,  and 


facto,  to  make).  The  act  of  making  a sub- 
stance less  dense;  this  is  generally  effected 
by  the  increase  of  temperature;  tho  term 
be in°  mostly  applied  to  elastic  fluids,  winch 
expand  by 'heat,  and  so  become  rarefied. 
To  solids  and  liquids  we  apply  the  terms 
dilation  and  expansion;  to  aeriform  fluids 
Rarefication,  which  it  has  been  found  by 
experiments  with  the  air-pump  can  be 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  cause 
air  to  occupy  a volume  13,000  times  greater 
than  it  does  ordinarily.  Air  in  a highly 
rarefied  state,  as  it  is  at  great  elevations, 
which  will  cause  the  same  effect  as  heat  does 
below,  is  unfit  for  breathing ; thus  travellers 
ascend  high  mountains  and  go  up  in  bal- 
loons find,  frequently  experience  the  most 
acute  pains  at  every  breath  they  draw. 

Rasara  (Latin  rado,  to  scrape  off )._  A 
rasurc  or  scratch ; the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  raspings  or  shavings  of  any 
substance,  as  Guaiacum  or  Quassia  wood. 

Rashes.  Patches  of  superficial  redness 
of  the  skin ; they  may  occur  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  arc  generally  accompanied  by 
increased  heat  and  irritation,  sometimes  by 
swelling,  inflammation,  and  considerable 
pain  ; they  are  not  contagious. 

Under  the  head  of  Red  Rashes,  or  Blotches, 
are  generally  comprehended  M bvasions,  Ery- 
thema, and  Excoriations  (which  see) . When 
Red  Blotches  occur  in  the  face  they  are 
generally  connected  with  some  constitu- 
tional derangement,  often  with  dyspepsia,  to 
the  cure  of  which  the  general  treatment 
must  be  directed;  the  face  should  be  washed 
in  warm  water,  and  the  Blotches  dapped 
with  Camphorated  Spirit. 

Rose  Rash  is  common  with  children 
during  dentition,  and  is,  therefore,  called 
Tooth  Rash ; it  arises  from  intestinal  irrita- 
tion, and  most  usually  shows  itself  about 
the  face,  although  it  may  appear  on  any 
part  of  the  body.  With  adults  it  usually 
occurs  in  hot  weather;  fatigue,  drinking 
largely  of  cold  water,  or  eating  indigestible 
food,  will  bring  it  forth.  It  sometimes  oc- 
curs during  the  eruptive  form  of  small  pox, 
and  sometimes  after  vaccination,  in  a con- 
geries of  small  dots  or  patches.  Mild  ape- 
rients, such  as  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia, 
cooling  drinks,  tepid  baths,  with  frugal 
diet  and  rest,  are  the  best  remedies.  There 
is  usually  considerable  itching  with  these 
Rashes,  which  may  be  allayed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Goulard  Water,  or  some  other 
cooling  lotion.  . 

Rastoerky.  This  well  known  plant  is 
the  Ruhus  Id  ecus  of  botanists,  belonging  to 
the  extensive  natural  order  Rosacea.  W o 
need  scarcely  enumerate  the  various  uses  to 


which  its  fragrant,  sub-acid,  and  cooling 
fruit  is  applied ; it  is  extremely  wholesome, 
and  allays  heat  and  thirst  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  fruit  excepting  its 
near  relative  the  Strawberry  (which  see), 
and,  like  that,  it  is  not  liable  to  acetous 
fermentation  in  the  stomach.  Raspberry 
Jam  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  whole- 


some of  confections,  and  Raspberry  Vinegar 
is  very  useful  in  times  of  sickness,  to  make 
acidulous  drinks  or  gargles  for  sore  throats  ; 
for  the  former  purpose  about  a dessert 
spoonful  should  be  mixed  in  a tumbler  of 
cold  Water;  for  the  latter,  the  Vinegar 
should  be  used  with  half  Water. 

Ratany  or  Rhatany  Root.  The  drug 
so  called  is  the  root  of  the  Krameria 
Triandria,  of  the  natural  order  Polygalacecc, 
a native  of  Peru,  where  it  is  called  Ra- 
tanhia.  It  is  tonic  and  powerfully  astrin- 
gent, and  is  efficacious  in  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  passive  hcemorrhages.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Port  AVine,  to  which 
it  imparts  its  characteristic  rich  red  colour. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  the  root  to  contain 
tannin,  lignin,  and  minute  quantities  of 
gum,  starch,  saccharine  matter,  and  kra- 
mcric  acid,  to  which  its  peculiar  properties 
are  supposed  to  be  owing. 

Ratsbane.  A name  sometimes  applied 
to  White  Arsenic,  and  also  to  Vux  Vomica 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Reaction.  In  physics  means  counterac- 
tion, or  the  resistance  offered  by  one  body  to 
the  opposing  force  of  another : in  medicine, 
it  is  the  resistance  of  the  animal  system  to 
depressing  causes  aud  influences,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is,  not  merely,  to  restore  the 
ordinary  level,  so  to  speak,  but  to  go  above 


and  beyond  it,  to  an  extent  proportionate 
to  the  force  exercised  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion : thus,  after  the  shivering,  pallor,  sad 
expression  of  countenance,  slow  and  weak 
pulse,  of  the  cold  stages  of  fever,  we  have 
the  flushed  cheek,  bright  eye,  full  bounding 
pulse,  and  hot  skin  of  the  reactionary  stage, 
when  all  the  physical  powers  seem  stimu- 
lated to  increased  activity.  This  tendency 
of  nature  to  rise  superior  to  the  depressing 
influences,  to  which  she  has  been  obliged  for 
a while  to  succumb,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  any  efforts  which  may  be  made  for  resto- 
ration from  a state  of  depression,  especially 
in  cases  where  fever  is  present  or  imminent. 
Stimulants  should,  in  all  such  cases,  be  veiy 
carefully  administered ; or,  if  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life,  they 
should  be  such  as  are  not  likely  to  act  as  very 
powerful  excitants  of  the  brain;  external 
warmth,  or  sinapisms ; or  emetics  of  mus- 
tard ; Tea,  Coffee,  the  preparations  of  Am- 
monia, especially  Sal  Volatile,  may  all  be 
employed  in  preference  to  alcoholic  fluids, 
as  means  of  rousing  the  system  to  the  neces- 
sary reaction. 

Reading,  or  Speaking  Aloud,  is  a good 
exercise  for  those  who  have  sound  healthy 
lungs,  and  are  free  from  affections  of  the 
throat  and  bronchial  passages ; but,  by  those 
who  are  predisposed  to  consumption  such 
exercise  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; as,  if  persisted  in,  there  will,  probably, 
ere  long  be  spitting  of  blood,  huskiness,  dry 
cough,  and  other  bad  symptoms.  Where 
there  is  a predisposition  to  head  affections, 
also,  loud  and  continuous  Reading  or  speak- 
ing, should  be  avoided,  as  the  quickened 
respiration  aud  circulation,  which  are  caused 
by  this  practice,  will  be  likely  to  bring  on 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  In  cases  of  hvsteria 
and  nervous  disorders,  however,  this  exer- 
cise may  be  recommended  as  remedial,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  carried  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  Those  who  are  obliged  to 
read  or  speak  much,  as  ministers,  lecturers, 
&c.,  should  be  careful  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  fogs  or  cold  air,  and  to  moisten  the 
throat  occasionally  with  a little  water,  or 
some  demulcent,  or  acidulous  drink. 

Reagent  (Latin  re,  again,  and  ago,  to 
act).  Any  substance  employed  in  chemical 
analysis  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  component  parts  of  bodies 
by  reacting  upon  their  elements.  See  Test. 

Realgar.  The  Protosulphuret  of  Arsenic. 
It  is  either  native,  and  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
as  in  China;  or  factitious,  procured  by 
boiling  orpiment  or  the  sesqui-sulphuret  in 
subliming  vessels.  See  Arsenic. 

Receiver.  A vessel  fitted  to  the  neck  of 


retort,  alembic,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
eeeiving  the  products  of  distillation ; it  is 
ometimes  called  the  refrigerator , because 
n it  the  duid,  which  rises  as  vapour,  be- 
onies  cooled  and  condensed.  See  Dislil- 
ation,  Retort. 

Recettaculum  Ciiyli.  The  Receptacle 
>f  the  Chyle  (which  see).  This  is  an  en- 
argement  of  the  thoracic  duct  near  the 
icrtic  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  _ 
Receination.  A term  employed  in  Ger- 
many to  denote  the  operation  of  turning  a 
cataract,  so  as  to  change  the  position  of  its 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  See  Ca- 
taract, Eye. 

Recreation.  Only  those  who  have  had 
a busy  life,  and  are  accustomed  to  great  bo- 
dily and  mental  fatigue,  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  Recreation ; the  idle  and  listless,  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  saunter 
about  the  world  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  canuot  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  term ; it  is  for  the  toilers  and  moilers  to 
do  this,  and  for  such  Recreation  is  a good 
and  necessary  thing ; pity  it  is  that  so  many 
of  them  get  far  too  little  of  it.  Let  us  not 
confound  Rest  with  Recreation  : the  former 
is  the  mere  passive  enjoyment  of  repose 
after  labour,  and  involves  no  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties ; the  animal  may  rest;  the 
man  must  recreate  himself,  or  he,  ere  long, 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  brute;  he  must 
have  pleasurable  excitement  for  the  mental 
and  physical  powers,  whose  action  and  reac- 
tion on  each  other  is  highly  conducive  to 
health  both  of  mind  and  body.  Many  there 
are,  it  is  true,  who  seek  and  find  their  Re- 
creation in  scenes  of  vice  and  debauchery, 
or,  at  best,  in  those  Measures  which  are 
merely  sensuous,  and  this  will  naturally  be 
the  case  with  those  who  are  overworked, 
especially  if  their  minds  are  uncultivated. 
Many  there  are  who  are  the  willing  slaves 
of  sordid  cares ; absorbed  in  one  engrossing 
pursuit,  that  of  money  getting.  They  cannot 
Recreate  themselves,  and  are  equally  to  be 
pitied  with  those  who  have  no  relish  for  true 
intellectual  Recreation,  and  those  who  have 
no  time  or  means  to  obtain  it.  The  wise 
man,  who  desires  a long  life,  will  not  scru- 
ple to  make  some  sacrifices,  for  the  sake 
of  healthful  Recreation;  it  is  just  so  much 
better  than  medicine,  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure ; but,  if  too  much  of  it  is  taken,  it 
ceases,  like  many  good  things,  to  be  salu- 
tary, nay,  not  only  so,  but  is  actually  de- 
structive of  health. 

Rectification.  The  repeating  a distil- 
lation, or  sublimation,  several  times,  in  order 
to  ensure  greater  strength  and  purity  in  the 
substance : thus,  when  we  speak  of  Rectified 


Spirit,  we  mean  Spirit  which  is  over  proof, 

or  extra  strong.  . 

Rector  Spiritus.  An  old  name  for  the 
aromatic  principle  of  plants.  See  Essential 

Rectum  (Latin,  rectus  straight).  This  is 
the  gut  which  opens  into  the  anus ; it  is  the 
last  "of  the  Intestines  (which  see),  l’rom 
the  same  root  come  the  names  of  several 
muscles,  such  as  the  Rectus  superior,  in- 
ferior, internus,  externus,  oapiius,  $c. 

Recurrent  (Latin  recurro,  to  run  back). 
The  designation  of  a branch  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  and  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves. 

Red  Gum.  According  to  Dr.  Willan,  this 
is  a corruption  of  the  term  Reel-gown  ; the 
variegated  spots  of  red  upon  a pale  ground, 
being  suposed  to  resemble  the  printed  pat- 
tern of  a piece  of  linen.  This  generally 
attacks  infants  at  the  breast,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  an  eruption  of  minute  hard  pim- 
ples, sometimes  of  a pale  colour,  but  more 
commonly  red ; except  that  then-  itching 
causes  the  child  considerable  annoyance  at 
times,  they  are  by  no  means  very  trouble- 
some or  dangerous ; of  themselves,  they  are 
of  little  consequence,  but  as  symptomatic  of 
some  internal  disturbance,  t)iev  demand 
attention.  .When  they  appear,  the  action 
of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  aperients  administered  if  necessary. 
For  the  eruption,  tepid  baths  about  twice  a 
week,  should  be  resorted  to. 

Reduction  (Latin  reduco,  to  bring  back). 
In  chemistry  this  signifies  the  process  by 
which  a substance  is  restored  to  its  original 
or  natural  state  ; it  is  generally  applied  to 
the  operation  of  restoring  metallic  oxides 
to  the  metallic  state.  In  surgery  it  is  the 
operation  by  which  a dislocated  bone  is 
restored  to  its  proper  situation.  See  JJislo- 
cation. 

Refrigerants.  Medicines  which  dimi- 
nish the  morbid  heat  of  the  body ; they  may  be 
external  and  local,  or,  internal  and  general. 
The  chief  of  those  in  use  are  Acids,  Cream 
of  Tartar,  Ice,  Mindererus  Spirit,  IS'itre, 
Sorrel,  Summer  Fruits,  Tamarinds,  Vinegar 
and  Water.  A Refrigeratory  is  a chemical 
vessel  filled  with  water  for  condensing  va- 
pours, or  for  cooling  any  substance  that 
passes  through  it. 

Regimen  (Latin  rego,  to  rule) . A rule  of 

diet  , &c.  prescribed  for  a patient ; it  includes 
not  only  the  kind  of  food,  drink,  &c.,  and 
times  at  which  it  is  to  be  taken,  but  also 
recreation,  exercise,  employment,  dress,  &c. 
It  is  manifestly  of  great  importance  to  the 
success  of  medical  treatment  that  there 
should  be  strict  attention  paid  to  all  these 


matters  ; knowing  the  influence  they  have 
upon  the  health  of  an  individual,  we  should 
be  especially  careful  to  observe  the  rules  as  to 
Regimen  laid  down  by  the  wise  physician 
Under  the  various  heads  of  Clothing,  Diet, 
Exercise , food,  will  be  found  so  much  upon 
this  head,  that  we  need  not  dilate  on  i t here. 

Region  A term  applied  to  the  artificial 
divisions  of  the  body,  being  those  of  the 
Chrst  and  of  the  Abdomen  (which  see). 

Regulus  (Latin  rex.  regie,  a king).  This 
name  was  originally  given  to  metallic  mat- 
ters, when  separated  from  other  substances 
by  I us  ion  ; it  had  its  origin  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  alchemists  of  finding  gold,  the 
lung  of  metals,  at  the  bottom  of  their  cru- 
cibles. The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
any  metal  extracted  from  the  ores  of  the 
same  metals ; thus  we  read  in  old  works, 
ot  Regulus  of  Antimony,  of  Arsenic,  &c. 
.from  the  same  root  conies  the  term  Regius , 
loyal,  applied  by  way  of  distinction,  as 
R.  morbus > Royal  Disease,  or  Jaundice,  so- 
called  from  its  golden  colour ; and  11.  aqua. 
Royal  Vv  ater,  a mixture  of  Nitric  and  Mu- 
riatic Acid,  so  named  from  its  power  of 
dissolving  gold. 

Relaxatio  Uteri.  Relaxation  of  the 
Uterus;  a. term  denoting  that  partial  do- 
scent  of  the  womb,  when  it  sinks  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  vagina ; if  tfte  descent  be 
lower  than  this  (to  the  labia)  it  is  termed 
procidentia,  and,  if  lower  still,  it  is  Pro- 
lapsus (which  see) . 

Remedium  (Latin  for  a Remedy,  which 
term  comes  from  medior,  to  cure)  ; thus  all 
drugs  which  contribute  to  the  alleviation 
of  pam,  or  have  a curative  effect  on  disease, 
are  Remedies. 

Remittent.  The  name  of  a class  of  fevers 
characterized  by  remissions  and  exacerba- 
tions, but  without  clear  intermissions,  the  pa- 
roxysms occurring  every  twenty-four  hours. 
-Remittents  are  commonly  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.,  the  mild,  the  malignant  remit- 
tents, and  Hectic  Fever  (which  see)-. 

Renes  (Latin  for  the  kidneys),  hence 
anything  belonging  to  or  affecting  the  kid- 


Rennet  \ an  ounce,  infused  in  a little  1 
water ; mix,  and  keep  in  a gentle  heat 
some  time,  then  strain.  See  Whey. 

Repellant  (Latin  repello,  to  draw  bad 
An  application  which  causes  a disease 
retire  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Repulsion  (Latin  repello).  That  <-ff< 
ol  caloric,  by  which  the  particles  of  a bot 
into  which  it  enters,  are  removed  from  ea 
other ; this  is  similar  to  rarefi  cation,  and 
the  opposite  of  cohesion. 

Resin.  This  is  a solid-  inflammable  su 
stance  of  vegetable  origin,  soluble  in  ale 
hoi,  and  in  oils,  but  not  in  water. 

Resins,  properly  so  called,  differ  fro 
balsams,  although  the  latter  are  resinoi 
bodies,  and  may  be  either  solid  or  liquic 
they  have  all  of  them  more  or  less  traces 
die  presence  of  benzoic  acid  : the  German 
cistinguish  these  as  i\  atural  Balsams , at 
call  the  others  Hard  Resins ; the  first  ai 
usually  of  a soft  consistence,  and  contai 
a certain  proportion  of  volatile  oil. 

The  common  Resin  of  commerce  is 
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bard,  yellow,  semi-transparent  residuun 


neys,  is  termed  renal;  hence,  too,  the 
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term  reins , applied  to  the  part  of  the  back 
where  these  organs  are  situated 
Rennet,  or  Runnet  (German  runnen,  to 
run  or  curdle).  The  inner  membrane  of 
the  calf  s stomach,  which,  when  infused  in 
hot  water,  yields  a fluid  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulating  milk,  and  converting  it 
into  curds  and  whey.  A popular  and  not 
unwholesome  article  of  diet  called  Fresh 
Cheese,  is  made  of  Milk  and  Rennet,  with 
Sugar  and  Nutmeg.  Gray  gives  the  follow- 
ing recipe  for  Rennet  Whey Milk  2 pints, 


left  after  the  distillation  of  the  volatile 
of  Turpentine  (which  see);  united  wit 
alkalies  it  forms  a soluble  soap : it  hi 
diuretic  properties,  but  is  not  given  in 
ternally ; as  an  external  application  i 
plasters,  cerates,  and  ointments,  it  is  stimu 
lant  and  also  protective;  the  Resin  Oint 
merit  of  the  rharmacopooia  known  as  Yelloi 
Basilicon  has  long  been  in  high  repute  a 

w,d-?wio"  ,aPl)Ucation>  the  commoi 
V\  inte  b ticking  Plaistcr  has  in  it  a larg 
proportion  of  Resin.  The  resins  are  capubl 
of  uniting  with  the  bases,  and  tlies 
combinations  are  called  Resinates. 

Resolution  (Latin  rcsolvo,  to  relax) 
The  subsidence  of  inflammation  withou 
abscess,  ulceration,  mortification,  &c.  ; oi 
tlie  dispersion  of  swellings  and  tumours 
r rom  the  same  root  we  have  Resolvent.,  anj 
substance  employed  to  reduce  or  subdue  in- 
flammatory tumours,  &c. 

Respiration  (Latin  respiro,  to  breathe 
again).  The  function  of  breathing,  which 
consists  of  two  acts,  viz.  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration ; the  first,  according  to  Sir  H. 
Davy,  generally  takes  place  about  26  times 
in  a minute,  the  quantity  of  air  usually  in- 
spired, or  drawn  in,  being  about  13  cubic 
inches ; the  last  act  alternates  with  the  first, 
and  of  course  about  the  same  volume  of  air 
must  be  driven  out.  We  sometimes  speak 
of  these  two  acts  as  inhalation  and  ex- 
halation ; united  they  constitute  the  func- 
tion by  which  the  nutrient  circulating  fluid 
of  an  organized  body  is  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 


s properties : by  this  duplex  operation  tlie 
.tal  fluid  is  oxygenized  and  decarbonized 
i we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  under 
te  heads  Blood , Breath , §c.  We  may  here 
jserve  that  Respiration  goes  on  in  plants 
i well  as  animals,  but  with  the  latter  it  is 
ie  carbon  which  is  extracted  from  the 
anosphere,  and  the  oxygen  which  is  re- 
irned : a wise  .and  beneficent  provision 
hich  maintains  the  balance  necessary  for 
>th  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  fishes, 
ispiration  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
11s,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  our  lungs, 
uing1  acted  on  by  the  air  contained  in  the 

Respirator.  An  instrument  intended 
i modify  the  temperature  of  the  air  in- 
alcd,  and  thus  lessen  its  noxious  influence 
a the  lungs ; it  is  made  so  as  to  cover  the 
Louth,  over  which  it  is  secured  by  means  of 
roper  bandages ; it  is  composed  of  several 
dds  of  silk  or  other  material  through  which 
ie  air  is,  so  to  speak,  filtered  and  rendered 
sss  keen,  a manifest  advantage  to  consump- 
ve  persons  or  any  who  have  delicate  and 
isceptible  lungs,  which  we  speak  of  as 
lespiratory  organs. 

Rest  Harrow.  The  Ononis  Arvensts  of 
otanists ; a common  wayside  plant  of  this 
mntry  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
xguminifenc ; it  is  sometimes  called  Cam- 


lock,  and  has  long  been  given  to  horses  as 
diuretic  ; it  has  also  had  some  repute  as  a 
emedy  in  chronic  rheumatism ; the  form 
f administration  being  that  of  a decoction 
'f  the  fresh  bark  and  roots,  of  which,  it  i3 
aid,  a quart  must  be  taken  daily. 

Rest.  That  a certain  amount  of  Rest  is 
lecessary  to  man’s  physical  well-being  it 


scarcely  needs  an  argument  to  prove.  Not 
onlv  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  .also  the 
thinking  powers— the  will  and  attention 
require  this.  God  has  so  ordered  that  the 
action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  those  Dy 
which  breathing,  &e„  is  performed,  shall 
o*o  on  unceasingly,  without  wear  oi  fatigue  , 
but  with  those  of  nervous  sensation  and 
others,  which  receive  their  directing  power 
from  the  brain,  it  is  different;  these  must 
have  their  seasons  of  liest,  or  they  will  soon 
fail  to  perform  their  functions.  vV  ith  re- 
gard  to  the  amount  required,  this  vanes 
with  age,  state  of  health,  constitution,  &c., 
but  as  a general  rule  from  6 to  8 hours  ap- 
pears to  be  about  the  proper  range,  and 
this  should  be  taken  in  a pure  atmospheie, 
and  in  a horizontal  position.  See  Sleep. 

Resuscitation  (Latin  resuscito,  to  rouse 
again).  The  act  of  reviving  or  restoring  to 
life,  as  exhibited  in  persons  apparently 
drowned,  or  rendered  unconscious  by  in- 
haling noxious  gases,  &c.  See  Asphyxia , 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  Browning,  Suffoca- 
tion, §c.  , , 

Retching  (Saxon  hrcecan,  to  stretch,  to 
vomit ; properly,  to  reach) . This  temp  is 
applied  to  an  ineffectual  effort  to  vomit. 
Violent  Retching  is  one  of  tlie_  most  dis- 
fcressing  symptoms  of  biliary  ^uul  other  (lc- 
rangements  of  the  stomach ; it  is  sometimes 
very  obstinate  and  long-continued,  so  as 
completely  to  exhaust  the  patient,  especially 
if  in  a weakly  state,  and  cause  a ruptuic  ot 
a blood-vessel,  or  other  alarming  conse- 
quences ; if  it  proceeds  from  an  overloaded 
stomach,  or  the  presence  of  any  poisonous 
substance,  it  is  best  to  produce  vomiting  by 
an  emetic ; otherwise  effervescing  draughts 
should  be  tried,  with  5 drops  of  Laudanum 
in  each,  and  the  other  remedies  recom- 
mended under  the  heads  A ausca,  Sickness. 

Rf.te  Mucosum  (Latin  for  mucus  net). 
The  name  of  the  tissue  lying  directly  under 
the  dermis.  See  Skin. 

Retiforhis  (Latin  rete,  a net,  and  for- 
mas, a likeness,  netlike).  A name  given 
to  the  erectile  spongy  tissue  of  the  vagina 
(which  see). 

Retina.  The  netlike  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
(which  see). 

Retort.  A globular  vessel  of  glass  with 
a long  neck  bent  downward  like  the  bill 


of  fi  bird.  In  distillation  it  is  generally 
made  of  glass  or  earthenware,  and  when 
furnished  with  an  opening  in  the  top 
through  which  it  may  be  charged,  it  is 
called  a tubulated  Retort.  The  end  of  the 
tube  is  made  to  fit  into  the  short  neck  of  a 
receiver,  in  which  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion are  collected. 

Retro  vers  io  Uteri  (Latin  retro,  back- 
wards, and  verto,  to  turn) . A morbid  incli- 
nation of  the  uterus  to  turn  backwards. 

v i f^EHI,EJF^nch  rever’  to  dream,  or  be 
light  headed).  Properly  raving  or  delirium, 
but  as  generally  understood,  a voluntary 
abstraction,  an  inactivity  of  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  external  senses  to  the 
impressions  of  surrounding  objects  during- 
wakefulness.  Dr.  Good  describes  three  spe- 
cies of  this  mental  aberration,  which  he 
cffls  i.  -Absence  of  Mind , in  which  the 
attention  is  truant,  and  does  not  yield 
readily  to  the  dictates  of  the  will.  2.  Ab- 
straction of  Mind , in  which  the  attention 
is  riveted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  will 
itself,  to  some  particular  theme  unconnected 
with  suiTounding  objects.  3.  Brown  Study, 
in  which  the  attention  has  the  control  of 
the  will  to  relax  itself,  and  give  play  to 
whatever  trains  of  thought  are  uppermost. 

Revulsion  (Latin  revello , to  pull  away.) 
Ihe  occurrence  of  a secondary  disease  in  a 
t remote  from  the  seat  of  the  primary 
affection  (see  Derivation') . 

Reynold’s  Specific.  A nostrum  for 
gout  and  rheumatism  once  iu  high  repute ; 
it  was  made  thus  Fresh  bulb  of  Colchi- 
eum,  8 ounces ; Sherry  Wine,  16  ounces ; 
macerate  for  8 or  10  days  in  a gentle 
heat ; colour  with  Syrup  of  Poppies,  and 
flavour  with  Rum.  A dangerous  medicine  in 
unskilful  hands  ; the  inventor  is  said  to  have 
Killed  himself  by  taking  an  overdose  of  it. 

Riieu.m  (Greek  reo,  to  flow).  A thin 
serous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mucous  glands, 
«nc.,  the  result  of  an  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  of  any  organ.  The  term  llheuma 
signifies  a cold,  or  febrile  defluxion  of  the 
chest,  of  the  fauces,  or  of  the  nostrils : the 
pathologists  distinguished  three  several 
affections  as  Catarrhus,  Bronchus  and 
■Coryza.  _ Formerly  the  term  was  synony- 
mous  with  gutta;  thus  cataract  was  called 
obscure  Rheum,  or  gutta  ; and  Amaurosis 
the  transparent,  or  serene  Rheum,  or  <mtta. 

Rheumatism  (Greek  reuma,  a watery 
humour,  and  reo,  to  flow).  This  painful 
disease,  which  affects  the  muscles  and  joints 
of  the  human  body,  was  so  named  by 
the  ancients,  under  an  impression  that  it 
proceeded  from  a defluxion  of  humours  • 
it  chiefly  affects  the  larger  joints,  as  the 


hips,  knees,  and  shoulders,  and  is  genera 
attended  with  swelling  and  stiffness ; wh 
accompanied  by  fever  it  constitutes  Aa 
Kkeumatism,  or  Itheumatic  Dover . Soi 
pathologists  make  the  following  distir 
varieties  of  the  disease:' — 1st,  Articul 
It/ieuniatism,  occurring  in  the  joints  a 
muscles  of  the  extremities : 2,  Lumbar 
occurring  in  the  loins,  and  mostly  shooth 
upwards  ; 3,  Sciatica,  occurring  in  the  h 
joint,  with  emaciation  of  the  nates ; 
Spurious  Blcurisy,  occurring  in  the  muscl 
of  the  diaphragm,  often  producing  infian 
motion  of  that  organ. 

Acute  Rheumatism  generally  commenci 
with  a feeling  of  weariness,  shivering,  ar 
a quickened  pulse,  accompanied  by  rednes 
heat  and  pain,  in  or  around  one  or  more  < 
larger  joints ; sometimes  several  ai 
affected  at  once,  but  usually  they  are  af 
tacked  in  succession ; this  method  of  goin 
nom  one  joint  to  another  being  a marke 
characteristic  of  the  disease ; sometimes  th 
first  joint  is  relieved,  when  the  attack  i 
felt  in  another,  but  not  always : sometime 
the  whole  of  the  larger  joints  become  im 
plicated,  and  then  the  smaller  ones, . am 
nnally  the  heart,  in  which  case  there  i 
2e5.er.all3r  a fatal  termination  to  the  patient' 
sufferings.  The  fibrous  tissues  of  the  both 
appear  to  be  the  media  by  which  the  Rheu" 
matic  affection  is  communicated  from  on< 
part  to  another  • the  disease,  it  is  likely,  it 
constitutional,  depending  on  a morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood ; one  of  its  symptoms 
is  considerable  heat  of  the  skin,  and  a pro- 
fuse sour-smelling  perspiration;  gencralh 
the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a 
sediment  like  brick-dust.  In  one  of  the 
acute  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  puffiiies? 
around  the  part  attacked,  with  distinct 
red  lines  running  from  it,  and,  subsequently, 
(X)dema , with,  this  we  have,  generally,  a 
high  degree  of  inflammatory  fever,  with  a 
iuiied  tongue,  and  very  copious  acid  per- 
spirations ; this  is  the  form  in  which  the 
heart  is  most  likely  to  be  affected.  In  the 
other  and  more  common  form,  the  fever  is 
not  so  violent,  and  moderates  as  soon  as  the 
joints  begin  to  swell;  this  form  is  gene- 
rally called  Rheumatic  Gout. 

The  similarity  between  Gout  and  Rheu- 
matism renders  it  probable  that  the  same 
cause  may  originate  both ; there  is,  however 
a marked  distinction  in  the  circumstance* 
that  in  Gout  the  poison  which  is  in  the 
system,  separates  itself  from  the  blood,  and 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  chalk-stones- 
in  the  latter  it  appears  to  be  thrown  out  in 
that  peculiar  acid  so  remarkable  in  the  per- 
spiration. y 


Cold  and  moisture  would  seem  to  be  the 
:incipal  exciting  causes  of  acute  Rheu- 
atism  ; probably  by  checking  perspiration, 
nl  so  preventing  the  poisonous  principle 
om  passing  off  by  the  skin,  so  that  it  is 
stained,  and  circulates  in  the  blood.  Violent 
ccrciso  and  over  exertion  will  sometimes 
ring  on  an  attack  of  this  disease,  which, 
ke  Gout,  is  hereditary  in  some  families, 
ersons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  40  arc 
lost  subject  to  it,  but  where  there  is  the 
bove-mentioned  predisposition  it  often 
bows  itself  in  the  young. 

The  Treatment  of  the  acute  form  should 
e prompt  and  active,  the  inflammatory 
sver  having  first  to  be  subdued : purga- 
Lves  and  general  bleeding,  if  the  patient  is 
f full  habit,  but  not  the  latter  otherwise. 
)r.  Graves  says  that  in  this  disease, 
‘Blood-letting  should  be  practised  with 
jreat  caution,  and  its  effects  carefully  ob- 
erved : take  away  five  or  six  ounces  of 
dood,  and  if  the  pain  be  lessened  and  the 
weats  diminished,  you  are  encouraged  to 
deed  more  boldly.” 

About  3 grains  of  Calomel  at  night  and  a 
Back  Draught  in  the  morning,  to  be  re- 
lated every  four  hours  until  the  bowels 
tre  freely  opened ; plenty  of  warm  diluent 
lrinks,  and  confinement  to  bed  with 
varmtli  to  promote  perspiration.  Apply 
;o  the  inflamed  parts  a lotion  composed  of 
Spirit,  Vinegar,  and  Water,  one  part  of 
;ach  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter, 
frith  the  chill  taken  off;  if  the  pain  is  very 
•reat  at  the  joints,  Leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied. When  the  inflammation  is  in  some 
ineasure  subdued,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  grand  specific  in  diseases  of  this  class, 
viz.,  Colchicum,  15  drops  of  the  Wine  of 
which  may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  with 
i a drachm  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  an 
Dunce  of  the  Liquor  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia, and  1 ounce  of  Camphor  Mixture ; 
it  bed  time  a scruple  of  Dover’s  Powder, 
with  two  grains  of  Calomel,  until  the  mouth 
becomes  slightly  affected,  when  the  latter 
must  be  omitted ; should  the  action  of  the 
Colchicum  on  the  bowels  be  too  strong,  re- 
duce the  dose  by  one-half,  or  omit  it  alto- 
gether, and  give  & grain  of  Tartrate  of  Pot- 
ash, with  5 grains  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  in 
Camphor  Mixture,  every  four  hours.  Should 
the  joints  continue  swollen  and  purple, 
blisters  may  be  applied  after  the  Leeches, 
and  when  the  bites  are  healed,  friction  with 
Mercurial  Liniment,  and  an  air-tight  cover- 
ing over  cotton  carded  wool  should  be 
applied. 

In  less  acute  cases,  where  the  urine  is 
acid,  and  deposits  the  before-mentioned 


sediment,  a mixture  like  this  may  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  saline  aperients:  Bi- 
carbonate of  Potash  2 drachms,  Infusion 
of  Gentian,  or  Calumba,  6 ounces ; take  1 
ounce  three  times  a day  until  the  deposit 
ceases ; or  substitute  for  the  Bicarbonate,  the 
Liquor  of  Potash,  1 drachm.  Also  dissolve 
a little  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  Barley  Water T 
and  take  a wineglassful  now  and  then  as  a 
restorative  to  health.  When  the  disease 
appears  to  be  nearly  subdued,  take  Hydrio- 
date  of  Potash  1 drachm,  in  Decoction  of 
Sarsaparilla  8 ounces,  a wineglassful  twice 
a day. 

When  Rheumatism  has  become  chronic 
it  is  generally  very  intractable ; it  is  most 
capricious  in  its  visitations,  sometimes 
affecting  one  joint,  sometimes  another,  and 
generally  leaving  the  part  attacked  swollen 
and  tender;  to  this  it  will  frequently  re- 
turn, sometimes  causing  thickening  of  the 
joint  and  permanent  lameness;  sometimes 
the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  acute  Rheu- 
matism and  require  leeching,  spare  diet, 
and  a similar  line  of  treatment ; but  this  is 
not  generally  the  case : a tolerably  generous 
diet,  with  nervous  stimulants  and  stimu- 
lating applications  being  mostly  necessary 
for  the  chronic  forms  of  this  troublesome 
and  painful  disease,  in  which,  excepting 
Colchicum,  nothing  appears  to  exercise  such 
a specific  action  as  Guaiacum,  which  may  be 
taken  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  tincture. 
Besides  these  two  remedies.  Ginger,  Mus- 
tard, Sulphur,  Turpentine,  Compound  Pow- 
der of  Ipecacuanha,  and  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
have  all  been  found  beneficial.  Indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  disease  for  which  so 
many  different  “cures”  arc  recommended ; 
nor  is  there  one  which  more  obstinately  re- 
tains its  hold  on  the  system,  and  defies  all 
attempts  to  dislodge  it.  Anything  which 
romotes  free  perspiration  is  likely  to  be 
eneficial ; warm  bathing  and  friction  ; sul- 
phureous, hot  air,  and  vapour  baths,  have 
been  found  of  great  service,  and  the  patient 
must  not  be  disheartened  if  they  ao  not 
succeed  at,  once,  or  if  the  disease  returns 
after  they  have,  as  it  appeared,  subdued  it ; 
he  must  continue  the  remedies  for  a long 
time,  and  return  to  them  again  and  again  if 
necessary.  Seldom  or  ever  is  Rheumatism 
quite  got  rid  of,  when  once  it  has  taken  a 
hold  of  the  system.  For  a description  of 
other  of  its  forms,  with  modes  of  treat- 
ment, sec  Lumbago  and  Sciatica. 

Rhodium  (Greek  radon , a rose).  A metal 
discovered  bv  Dr.  Wollaston,  among  the 
grains  of  crude  platinum,  and  so  named  from 
the  rose  colour  of  some  of  its  compounds. 

Riiododexdiiox.  The  name  of  a genus 


01  plants  ot  the  natural  order  Fncece,  some  of 
which  are  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  pro- 
perties; the  juices  of  the  whole  of  them 
are  acrid,  and  to  some  extent,  narcotic, 
giving  a slight  foundation  for  the  idea  en- 
tertained by  the  ancients,  that  the  honey 
collected  by  bees  from  the  species  Azalea 
Pontic  a,  drove  those  mad  who  partook  of  it. 


The  R.  Crymnthcmum,  a small  shrub,  about 
a foot  high,  a native  of  Siberia,  has  stimu- 
lant, narcotic,  and  diaphoretic  properties, 
causing,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  delirium.  It  enjoys  in 
Siberia  a great  reputation  for  efficacy"  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
remedy  in  rheumatism  ; an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  is  taken,  which  causes  a creeping  or 
pricking  sensation,  which  gradually  sub- 
sides, and  with  it  the  rheumatic  pains ; it  is 
also  said  to  be  good  in  palsy  and  syphilis. 
P-  Ferrugineum  is  employed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Alpine  districts,  where  it 
grows,  to  produce  perspiration.  A thick  oil 
made  by  infusing  the  buds,  and  called  by 
the  Piedmontese  Olio  di  Marmotia , is  used 
by  them  as  a healing  application  for  wounds, 
and  as  a liniment  in  diseases  of  the  joints. 
Ledum  Palustre  grows  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  where  it  is  called 
Wild  Rosemary ; its  leaves,  which  have  a 
balsamic  odour  and  aromatic  bitter  taste, 
are  used  to  allay  irritation  in  hooping-cough 
dysentery,  and  various  cutaneous  diseases’ 
especially  leprosy  and  scabies : the  Decoc- 
tion is  employed  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally ; an  oil*  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  by 
distillation,  whose  odour  is  intoxicating,  and 
taste  aromatic  and  bitter.  The  leaves  of 
L.  Laii folium,  plentiful  in  North  America, 
sometimes  called  Labrador  Tea,  have 
an  agreeable  taste  and  odour;  they  are 


esteemed  pectoral  and  tonic,  and  are  off 
used  as  a substitute  for  tea.  The  Kaln 
Latifolia,  a very  beautiful  shrub,  found  ; 
over  the  United  States,  and  called  Mounta 
Laurel,  and  Calico  Bush,  is  narcotic  and  ve 
poisonous,  so  much  so,  that  the  Indians  u 
the  juice  to  poison  their  arrows  with,  an 
when  tired  ot  life,  destroy  themselves  wr 
ci  decoction  of  the  leaves.  A wash,  or  oin 
rnent  prepared  from  these  leaves,  is  foui 
useful  in  scald-head,  itch,  and  other  ci 
taneous  affections,  and  also  in  syphylit 
eruptions.  The  infused  leaves  of  K.  At 
gustifolia,  are  used  by  the  negroes  of  Norl 
Carolina,  as  an  application  to  uiceratio: 
between  the  toes. 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  tb 
members  of  the  sub-class  from  which  w 
derive  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  c 
our  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  are  pul 
Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  ho> 
beautiful  are  they  all ! and  vet  imbued  wit 
what  dangerous  properties. " Verily,  lookin 
upon  them,  we  may  indeed  sav,  their  beaut 
is  a snare ! 

Eikeus.  The  scientific  name  of  the  Rei 
I oPPy  ( Papaver  Pheeus)  which  is  one  o 
our  commonest  wild  plants ; its  petals  an 
mucilaginous,  bitter,  and  slightly  narcotic 
and  are  sometimes  given  in  the  forms  of  In- 
fusion  or  Syrup,  as  an  anodyne  in  the  catarr- 
hal affections  of  children  ; they  are  chiefly 
valued,  however,  for  the  colouring  mattei 
which  they  contain.  See  Poppy. 

Ehomboidecs.  A muscle  of  a rliom- 
boidal  shape,  which,  arising  from  the  sinuous 
process  of  the  7th  cervical,  and  the  '4  or  5 
last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  being  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  scapular,  brings  the  latter 
upwards  and  backwards ; it  is  commonly 
divided  into  the  upper  mid  lower  portions, 
called  minor  and  major . 

Rnoxcus  (Greek  ronkos,  snoring) . Morbid 
sounds  emitted  in  respiration,  and  occa- 
sioned by  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
fluids  in  the  bronchi,  or  partially'  contracted 
passages.  It  is  sometimes  called  rattling  in 
the  throat.  Laennec  termed  it  Pule. 

Rhubarb.  This  is  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful and  commonly  used  drugs,  the  chief 
supply  of  which  is  obtained  from  Turkey 
and  Russia ; it  is  produced  abundantly  on 
the  elevated  lands  of  Tartary,  Thibet,  and 
Bhotan,  growing  spontaneously^  wherever 
the  seed  is  distributed  in  places  favourable 
to  its  growth.  The  species  of  Phcum  which 
produce  the  Rhubarb  of  commerce  are  be- 
lieved to  be  P.  Patmatum , Undulatum 
Paponiticum,  and  Amt  rale.  The  root-is  not 
considered  fit  for  use  until  it  is  six  rears 
old.  Some  Chinese  Rhubarb  is  imported 


) Europe,  but  this  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
empts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the 
at  for  medicinal  purposes  in  this  country, 
with  very  little  success.  Indian  Rhu- 
b,  which  is  a native  of  the  Himalayas, 

, been  most  successfully  cultivated  for 
Lnary  purposes,  and  its  varieties  now 
nisli  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  for  pies, 
filings,  ambpreserves. 


rhe  Rhubarb  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
lyyonaceec.  Its  primary  action  is  that  of 
nild  purgative,  but  it  has  also  tonic  and 
ringent  properties,  so  that  its  secondary 
ect  is  to  confine  the  bowels ; hence  it  is 
11  fitted  for  use  in  diarrhoea,  but  not  in 
astipation,  or  any  affection  in  which  a con- 
iuous  aperient  action  is  necessary ; it  is 
t fitted  for  inflammatory  or  febrile  cases, 
hough  it  seldom  acts  as  an  irritant ; its 
mulating,  combined  with  its  aperient 
aperties,  render  it  valuable  in  atonic  dys- 
psia,  Generally  speaking  it  suits  children 
d aged  persons  best.  Where  the  bowels 
> sluggish,  combined  with  ginger  and  a 
tie  soap,  it  makes  an  excellent  dinner 
1.  The  ordinary  dose  of  the  Powder  is 
mi  20  to  30  grains.  Some  persons  have 
objection  to  chew  the  root,  and  to  such 
have  not,  this  is  a very  good  way  of  taking 
The  following  are  the  principal  officinal 
jparations  into  which  Rhubarb  enters : — 
Compound  Rhubarb  Powder,  sometimes 
led  Gregory's  Powder,  (which  see). 
Compound  Rhubarb  Pill.  Dose,  10  to 
grains. 

Extract  of  Rhubarb.  Dose,  10  to  30 

rins. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb.  Made  by  mace- 
lug  3 drachms  of  the  sliced  root  in  a pint 
boiling  water  for  2 hours.  "11  ill  not  keep. 
>sc,  a wineglassful. 


Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  One  of  the  best 
cordial  stomachics  known.  Dose,  1 drachm 
to  1 ounce. 

Syrup  of  Rhubarb.  Excellent  for  young 
children.  Dose,  1 to  2 drachms. 

There  are  also  an  immense  variety  of 
medical  compounds,  of  which  Rhubarb  forms 
an  important  ingredient.  Mixed  with  Grey 
Powder,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  common  with  chil- 
dren when  teething.  As  a common  aperient 
for  the  young,  it  is  best  given  combined 
with  magnesia.  With  both  children  and 
adults  it  has  the  property  of  communicating 
a deep  tinge  to  the  urine ; this  should  be 
known,  as  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
secretion  of  the  kidney  may  occasion  alaim 
and  misconception. 

Garden  Rhubarb,  when  used  as  food,  has 
a slight  aperient  action  upon  the  bov/els. 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  beneficial,  but  not 
in  all ; those  who  have  a tendency  to  relaxed 
bowels  should  not  take  it.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  a wholesome  and  cool- 
ing article  of  diet ; but,  if  too  freely  taken, 
will  be  likely  to  cause  urinary  irritation ; it 
contains  oxalic  and  mallic  acid  abundantly ; 
lienee  its  pleasant  acidulous  flavour. 

Rhein  was  the  name  given  by  M.  Yaudin 
to  a substance  procured  by  heating  powdered 
Rhubarb  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to 
the  consistency  of  syrup,  and  diluting  with 
water ; it  has’been  employed  in  continental 
practice,  but  never  much  in  this  country. 
Rheinic  Acid  is  the  acid  contained  in  the 
stem  of  the  garden  Rhubarb ; it  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Oxalic  Acid.  The  purgative 
principle  of  the  medicinal  Rhubarb  has 
been  called  Ilhubarbarin. 

Rhus.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants,  of 
the  order  Anacardiacce , in  which  is  the  R. 
Toxicodendron,  or  Poison  Oak,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  very  poisonous  in  large  doses; 
they  act  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
strichnia,  and  are  sometimes  given  to  arouse 
the  nervous  system  in  cases  of  local  paralysis ; 
also  in  obstinate  skin  diseases  and  chronic 
rheumatism : the  dose  of  the  Powdered 
Leaves  is  from  1 to  8 grains ; of  the  Extract 
1 grain ; of  the  Tincture  5 drops,  gradually 
increased ; the  forms  of  these  are  given  in 
the  Paris  Codex. 

Rhytidosis  (Greek  rytidos,  to  grow 
wrinkled.)  A state  of  the  cornea  in  which 
it  collapses  so  considerably,  without  its 
transparency  being  affected,  that  the  sight 
is  much  impaired,  or  quite  destroyed. 
See  Eye. 

Rins  (in  Latin  costa,  from  custodio  to 
guard.)  These  bones  form  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  other  im- 
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and  therefore  well  deserve  this  title  ; they 
are  divided  into,  1st,  the  True , or  Sterno- 
Vertebral , consisting  of  the  upper  7 pairs, 
and  so  called  because  they  are  united  by 
their  cartilages  to  the  sternum;  2nd,  the 
False,  or  Vertebral,  the  remaining  5 pairs, 
which  are  successively  united  to  the  lowest 
true  Rib,  and  to  each  other.  The  vertebral 
or  back  extremity  of  a Rib— that  part  which 
joins  the  vertebra,  is  called  its  head;  the 
contracted  part  which  joins  it,  the  neck; 
at  the  back  of  the  Rib  is  the  tubercle  ; the 
outward  part  which  bends  forward  is  the 
angle  ; from  which  proceeds  the  body,  pas- 
sing forwards  and  downwards  to  the  sternal 
extremity. 

"W  e thus  see  that  the  Ribs  are  twelve  in 
number  on  each  side,  and  a glance  at  the 
accompanying  diagram  will  show  what  an 


admirable  case  they  form  for  the  viscera  of 
the  chest,  of  which  this  gives  an  anterior  or 
front  view  : No.  1 is  the  superior  portion  of 
the  sternum,  or  breast  bone ; 2 is  the 
middle,  and  3 the  lower  portion  of  the 
same  this  is  called  the  Fnsiform  cartilage  ; 
4,  is  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  or  joint  of  the 
hack  bone ; and  5 is  the  last  joint  of  the 
same  with  which  the  Ribs  are  connected ; 
6 is  the  first  Rib ; 7 marking  its  head,  8 its 
neck,  which  rests  against  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  from  which 
it  springs,  and  9 its  tubercle.  The  bones,  it 
will  be  seen,  continue  to  project  gradually 
further  and  further,  until  they  get  to  the 
7th,  or  last  true  Rib  (10),  which  is  joined 
to  the  sternum  by  what  is  called  thc'costal 
cartilage  (11),  to  a continuation  of  which 


auacnea  au  tne  taisc  Ribs,  except 
last  pair  (12),  which  are  called  flea 
Ribs;  these  are  shorter  than  the  i 
and  free  at  their  extremeties.  Each  ! 
presents  an  external  and  internal  i 
face,  the  former  being  convex,  and 
latter  Hat ; it  is  curved  to  correspond  i 
the  arch  of  the  thorax,  and  twisted,  so  i 
when  laid  on  a horizontal  surface,  one 
is  lifted  up ; the  upper  border  of  eacl 
rounded,  the  lower  sharp  and  grooved 
its  inner  edge  (13)  for  the  attaehmen 
tne  intercostal  muscles.  The  whole  arrar 
ment  bespeaks  that  nice  adaption,  of  sb 
ture  to  special  uses,  which  marks  all 
works  of  the  all-wise  Creator,  and  which 
no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in 
human  frame.  Here  we  have  a beaut 
combination  of  lightness,  with  strength  s 
ficient  to  resist  great  pressure  ; themusci 
and  cartilaginous  attachments  of  the  bo 
allow  of  sufficient  expansion  for  the  i 
play  of  the  lungs,  heart,  &c.,  the  force  ; 
regularity  of  whose  movements  can  be  c 
tinctly  seen  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
chest.  For  further  particulars  on  this  In 
see  Skeleton.  For  treatment  of  Fracturt 
the  Ribs  see  that  head. 

Rice.  No  grain,  not  even  wheat,  is  m 
valuable  to  the  human  family  than  tl: 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  affords  si 
tenance  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  i 


termed  Oryza  Sativa.  Whether  it  original 
in  India  or  Ethiopia  is  a matter  of  doub 
but  it  has  now  spread  over  the  tropical  ar 
sub-tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres 


here  are  now  as  many  as  20  varieties  of  the  . 
lant  known,  and  for  all  much,  moisture  is  1 
, necessity  of  existence.  The  seed  of  the  ] 
ilant,  deprived  of  its  husk,  is  the  Rice  of 
ommerce,  before  it  is  husked  it  is  called  1 
P addy.  As  an  article  of  food,  Rice  is  nu-  1 
ritious,  easy  of  digestion,  and  therefore  1 
uited  for  weak  stomachs ; having  no  laxa- 
ive  properties,  it  suits  those  in  whom  there  : 
s a tendency  to  diarrhoea.  In  this  country,  i 
t is  used  rather  as  an  article  of  luxury 
han  as  a common  aliment,  although  its 
lse  of  late  years  has  very  much  increased, 
specially  since  the  spread  of  the  potatoe 
lisease,  this  grain  being  often  taken  as  an 
iceompaniment  to  meat  instead  of  that 
vegetable.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
Bryaneon,  Carolina  Rice,  which  is  the  best, 
jontains  85.07  per  cent,  of  starch,  3.60  of 
»luten,  0.71  of  gum,  0.29  of  uncry stallizable 
lugar,  0.13  of  fixed  oil,  4.80  of  vegetable 
ibre,  5.0!)  of  water,  0.40  of  saline  sub- 
stances. The  small  quantity  of  gluten  which 
this  grain  contains  prevents  its  being  made 
into  bread;  it  rapidly  swells  and  softens 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  thus  it  is  easily  prepared  for  food,  no 
grinding  or  baking  process  being  required  ; 
it  is  therefore  the  food  best  suited  for  the 
people  of  tropical  climates,  not  only  because 
so  little  labour  is  required  in  preparing  it, 
but  also  because  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and 
is  not  heating  and  stimulating.  That  it 
contains  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
build  up  a robust  and  hardy  frame,  may 
well  be  doubted,  and  perhaps  the  manifest 
inferiority  in  energy,  and  power  of  en- 
durance, of  the  Asiatics,  and  other  rice 
feeders,  to  the  Europeans,  and  those  who 
live  chiefly  on  wheat,  oats,  and  barley, 
which  have  more  gluten  in  their  com- 
position, may  be  as  much  attributable  to 
the  character  of  their  food  as  to  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  climate. 

For  young  persons  and  invalids,  nothing 
is  so  good  in  the  way  of  puddings  as  those 
made  of  Rice.  When  intended  to  correct  a 
tendency  to  relaxed  bowels,  it  should  be 
•used  ground.  At  all  times  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  it  well  cooked,  as  it  is  in- 
digestible if  not  so.  Where  there  is  an 
irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
Rice  Water  is  good  taken  as  a drink.  It 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Barley 
Water  with  this  grain  instead  of  barley;  a 
little  Lemon  peel  may  be  added  to  improve 
the  flavour,  and  Gelatine  or  Isinglass  to 
render  it  more  binding. 

Ricinvs.  This  is  the  generic  name  of 
the  Raima  Christi,  the  plant  whose  seeds 
yield,  by  expression,  Castor  Oil-,  (which  see). 


these  seeds  are  supposed  to  reseinoie  me 
tick,  in  Latin  ricinus,  hence  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  plant. 

Rickets.  Derived,  according  to  Dr. 
Good,  from  the  Saxon  rieg  or  rick,  a heap  or 
hump,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  back, 
hence  ricked,  or  ricket , means  hump-backed. 
This  is  a disease  in  which  the  bones  have 
not  their  due  proportion  of  earthy  matter, 
and  are,  consequently,  too  soft  and  flexible 
to  support  the  frame  and  perform  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  them.  The  cause  is,  some- 
times, defective  nutriment;  the  food  has  * 
not  in  it  a duo  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
matter ; or  it  may  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  scrofula  in  the  system,  or  induced,  it  may 
be,  by  breathing  impure  air,  and  living  in 
damp,  dai-k  habitations,  or  by  hereditary 
taint.  Rickets  in  children  will  generally 
be  manifested  when  the  first  attempts  to 
walk  alone  are  made,  the  limbs  twist  and 
give  way  under  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  there  is  no  power  of  guidance ; there 
will  then,  too,  generally,  be  langour  and 
palor,  with  loss  of  flesh  and  tumidity  of  the 
belly,  and  other  indications  of  scrofula. 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  good  nourishing  diet,  chiefly 
Milk,  Change  of  Air,  Sea  Bathing,  and 
such  means  of  invigorating  the  system, 
are  the  proper  remedies.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  any  apparent  distortion  of  the 
limbs  or  spine,  and  means  taken  to  correct 
such  tendencies,  or  they  will  become  perma- 
nent. Young  females  under  treatment  for 
Rickets  should  be  lying  down  as  much  as 
possible,  lest  the  pelvis  should  become  dis- 
torted, and  incapacity  of  child-bearing 
ensue.  For  further  account  of  treatment, 
see  Scrofula. 

Rigor  (Lathi  rigeo,  to  bo  stiff).  The 
shivering  which  precedes  the  inflammatory 
stage  of  any  disease,  especially  fevers,  is  so 
called  ; it  sometimes  occurs  in  states  of  the 
body  in  which  there  is  neither  fever  nor  in- 
flammation, and  is  a common  symptom  of  a 
bilious  attack;  it  also  occurs  during  the 
passage  of  gall-stone  or  gravel,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  labour,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
cited by  certain  sounds  of  a rough  or 
grating  character,  such  as  are  said  to  “ set 
the  teeth  on  edge.”  This  renders  it 
probable  that  the  sensation  is  a purely 
nervous  one,  a kind  ,’of  alarm  signal  of 
something  unpleasant  or  dangerous  impend- 
ing. 

Rima  (Latinforafissui'c).  Hence  the  term 
Rima  Glottidis , applied  to  a fissure  of  the 
glottis,  the  opening  between  the  chorda: 
vocales. 

Ring  Fixed.  For  directions  for  re- 
moving a ring,  which  has  become  fixed  on 
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joint  or  skin,  see  Finger. 

Ringworm.  The  common  designation  of 
a kind  of  skin  disease  called  by  Bateman 
Herpes  circinatus.  It  appears  in  small 
circular  patches,  in  which  the  vesicles  arise 
only  around  the  circumference,  llingworni 
of  the  scalp,  or  Sealled  Head,  which  is  the 
Forrigo  scintillata  of  Bateman,  appears  in 
distinct,  and  even  distant  patches  of  an 
irregularly  circular  form  upon  the  scalp, 
forehead  and  neck : this  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  pustular  Ringworm,  the  first 
named  kind  being  vesicular. 

The  latter  form  is  the  most  obstinate  and 
troublesome,  in  it  the  scaly  pustules  are 
clustered  together  in  elevated  patches;  a 
roughness  and  discolouration  of  the  skin 
generally  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
pustules,  which  are  of  a brown  tint  in  one 
variety,  of  a straw  colour  in  another;  in 
the  latter  case  the  scales  or  crusts  after  a 
while  fall  off,  leaving  a number  of  small 
cap-shaped  ulcers,  clustered  together  Rice 
honey-comb;  these  spread  very  quickly, 
sometimes  involve  the  whole  scalp,  and 
even  extend  to  the  neck  and  forehead. 

Ringworm  has  its  seat  in  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  is  believed  to  be  attended  by  the 
growth  of  parasitic  fungi ; its  predisposing 
causes  are  any  derangement  of  the  general 
health  from  ill  or  under  feeding,  breathing 
impure  air,  drinking  bad  water,  uncleanly 
habits,  scrofula.  Its  immediate  or  exciting 
cause  is  generally  contact  with  those  affected 
with  it,  or  using  combs  or  hair  brushes 
which  they  have  used. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  who  remarks  “ that 
improper  food  is  a frequent  predisposing 
cause,  and  that  he  has  observed  it  in  chil- 
dren fed  too  exclusively  on  vegetable  diet,” 
recommends  in  the  way  of  treatment  that  as 
soon  as  the  irritation  appears  to  be  subdued 
by  soothing  means,  such  as  Warm  Poultices, 
&c.,  an  Ointment  composed  of  1 drachm  of 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  to  1 ounce  of  simple  Cerate, 
using  also  a Sulphate  of  Zinc  Lotion.  The 
head,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  pre- 
viously removed,  by  shaving  or  close  cutting, 
should  be  washed  with  soap  once  a day,  and 
after  being  dried,  anointed  with  Pomatum 
so  as  to  keep  the  scalp  moist  with  oleaginous 
matters.  Hr.  A.  Thomson  says  “ that  the 
application  which  he  has  found'most  benefi- 
cial is  a Solution  of  1 drachm  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver  in  \ an  ounce  of  Diluted  Nitric  Acid. 
The  diseased  circles,  after  the  scalp  has  been 
shaved,  to  be  pencilled  over  with  the  Solu- 
tion, and  in  10  or  15  minutes  afterwards  the 
parts  should  be  well  sponged,  first  with  tepid 
water,  and  then  covered  with  pledgets  of  lint 


“fvi.  . 111  com  water,  anu  tne  evaporatio 
diminished  by  covering  the  wet  linen  wit 
oiled  silk.”  He  also  says,  “that  in  Indi 
an  Ointment  composed  of  a drachm  of  Pow 
dered  Nut  Galls,  a scruple  of  Sulphate  < 
Copper,  and  an  ounce  of  Simple  Cerate,  j 
said  to  prove  most  beneficial.” 

Indeed,  almost  any  astringent  applicatio 
will  be  found  serviceable  in  this  disease 
We  have  seen  Pyroligneous  Acid  used  wit 
great  advantage,  and  Black  Ink,  which  con 
tains  Galls  and  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Tar  am 
Creosote,  are  both  recommended,  and  ma' 
be  servicable;  but  they  are  disagreeable  ap’ 
plications,  the  former  especially  so,  an< 
certainly  not  better  than  many  others  whicl 
have  not  this  objection  ; we  should  recom- 
mend their  being  used  only  as  a las' 
resource  when  the  disease  is  very  obstinate 
as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Rubbing  the 
raised  parts  lightly  with  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
previously  moistened,  or  washing  them  with 
a strong  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  oi 
Concentrated  Acetic  Acid,  arc  the  local 
applications  on  which  we  are  disposed  to 
place  most  confidence ; and  for  general  or 
constitutional  treatment  we  would  recom- 
mend a tolerably  generous  diet  with  Quinine 
or  Iron  tonics,  after  the  system  has  been 
cleared  by  a course  of  mild  aperients  and 
alteratives,  such  as  Rhubarb  and  Grey 
Powder,  say  three  doses,  according  to  age, 
one  any  other  night,  using  every  other 
means  that  .may  suggest  themselves  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  patient. 

The  vesicular  form  of  Ringworm  is  the 
simplest  and  most  amenable  to  treatment 
sometimes  it  disappears  after  careful  wash- 
ing and  poulticing,  with,  perhaps,  a few 
applications  of  any  astringent  lotion ; but 
the  pustular  form  is  far  more  troublesome 
and  intractable,  spreading  often  verv  rapidly, 
and  running  into  ulcerous  sores,  and  some- 
times reappearing  when  it  is  thought  that  a 
cure  has  been  effected.  Nothing  but  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  will  then  eradi- 
cate it,  Any  child  afflicted  with  this  disease 
should  be  separated  from  other  children,  on 
account  of  its  contagious  nature ; wearing 
each  others  caps  and  bonnets  will  be  likely 
to  spread  it  through  a whole  school. 

Risus  Sardonjcus.  A species  of  con- 
vulsive laughter,  sometimes,  especially  in 
children,  closely  resembling  a natural  and 
healthy  smile,  but  more  frequently  amount- 
ing to  an  absolute  distortion  of  the  face ; it 
is  caused  by  some  uncontrollable  action  of 
the  risible  muscles,  and  has  no  doubt  a 
nervous  origin. 

River  Bathing.  This  is  not  so  salutary 
as  Sea  Bathing,  and  should  not  be  indulged 


n to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  un 
ess,  of  course,  it  is  a tidal  River  with  salt 
vater,  in  which  the  saline  particles  have  a 
Simulating  effect  upon  the  skin,  causing 
:hat  pleasant  glow  which  is  indicative  of 
healthy  re-action : in  the  absence  of  the 
salt  tins  effect  may  be  partially  produced  by 
friction,  which  should  always  be  vigorously 
employed  after  Fresli-water  Bathing. 

Roasting.  This  is  one  of  the  primitive 
methods  of  cooking  meat,  and,  if  properly 
ilone,  it  is  perhaps  the  best;  during  the 
process,  much  of  the  fat  which  renders  meat 
indigestible  is  melted  out,  and  the  vatciy 
parts  arc  evaporated;  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  takes  place,  and  the  gelatine,  much 
of  which  in  boiling  is  lost,  is  in  this  case 
retained.  Over-roasting,  however,  impairs 
the  nutritive  properties  of  meat,  which, 
when  underdone,  if  more  nutritious,  is  cer- 
tainly less  digestible.  Liebig,  in  his  C/«> 
mistry  of  Food , recommends  that  the  joint 
to  bo  Roasted  should  be  enveloped  with  a 
covering  of  lard ; by  this  means,  lie  says, 
“the  sapid  constituents  of  the  flesh  by  its 
juices,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
which  causes  hardening,  are  prevented,  and 
the  surface,  as  well  as  the  subjacent  paits, 
are  kept  in  the  tender  state  which  is  other- 
wise only  found  in  the  inner  portions  ot 
large  masses  of  flesh.”  If  the  joint  is  kept 
well  basted  the  effect  will  be  the  same. 

Ro no rant  (Latin  roboro,  to  strengthen). 
An  old  term  for  a strengthening  medicine 

Roche  Alum,  or  Rock  Alum.  A variety 
of  the  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  originally 
brought  from  Rocco,  formerly  called  Ldcssa, 
in  Syria ; it  has  a reddish  tint,  but  does  not 
differ  in  its  properties  from  the  common 
sort,  an  artificially-coloured  preparation  ot 
which  is  generally  sold  under  the  above 
name.  See  Alum.  . 

Rochelle  Salts.  The,  Tartrate  of  Totash 
and  Soda  used  medicinally  as  a mild  ape- 
rient ; it  was  first  found  in  a native  state  at 
Rochelle,  hence  its  name ; it  has  not  the 
nauseous  taste  of  the  Epsoni  or  Glauber 
Salts,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  cases  winch 
require  a saline  aperient,  and  in  which  they 
cannot  be  taken;  it  fomjs  the  active  com- 
ponent of  Scdlitz  Powders,  and  may  be 
safely  given  to  children  with  Infusion  of 
Senna ; the  dose  is  from  1 drachm  to  1 
ounce ; it  is  well  suited  for  cases  of  calculus, 
jaundice,  and  puerperal  fever.  Sec  h ode 

Roller.  A long  broad  ligature  used  in 
surgery  for  keeping  the  parts  of  the  body 
in  their  proper  places.  See  Bandages. 

Itos  Calabwnas  (Latm  for  Dew  of  Ca- 
labria). An  old  designation  for  the  Officinal 
Manna  (which  see). 


Rosa.  The  name  of  a genus  ot  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Rosacea.  Tliree  species 
of  this  genus  are  used  medicinally,  viz.,  the 
Dog  Rose  ( Rosa  Canina),  which  is  found 
growing  wild  in  our  hedges,  and  ot  which 
a cut  will  be  found  at  p.  6,  where  we  ha\  e 
alluded  to  the  fruit  under  their  common 
name  Hips.  The  Confection  of  this  fruit, 
which  is  acidulous  and  refrigerant,  is  so™e" 
times  given  diarrhoea  and  dvsentry.  lhc 
Cabbage  or  Hundred-leafed  Rose  ^ ( Rosa 
Centifolia ) is  that  of  which  Rose  At  ater  is 
made,  either  by  distillation  from  the  leaves; 
or  by  mixing  with  water  the  volatile  oil 
previously  obtained  by  distillation ; it  is  an 
agreeable  vehicle,  much  used  in  lotions  and 
colly ri a ; from  the  petals  also  a Syrup  s 


sometimes  made,  which  is  slightly  laxative. 
From  the  Damascus  Rose  ( Rosa  Bainascena ), 
a variety  of  this  species,  is  obtained  the  de- 
licious perfume  Otto,  or  Attar  of  Roses,  so 
celebrated  through  the  East,  and  valued  in 
all  civilised  lands.  The  Red  or  French 
Rose  (Rosa  Gallica ) it  is  whose  petals  are 
used  for  making  the  Infusion  of  Roses, 
which  is  an  elegant  vehicle  for  many  active 
remedies,  and  is  given  with  advantage  in 
the  sweats  of  phthisis,  and  with  additional 
acid,  and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  in  uterine  and 
pulmonary  haemorrhages,  and  used  topical. y 
as  a gargle  in  throat  ailcctions  which  re- 
quire an  astringent  application.  Honey  oj 
Roses  is  also  prepared  from  the  loaves  cr 
fresh  buds  of  this  species  which,  mixed 
with  Borax,  it  is  a good  application  for  the 
mouth  in  apthra  or  thrush. 

Infusion  of  Roses  is  made  as  follows 


.Ltusc  ut'iivoa,  o uxncnms,  on  winch 
pour  boiling  Water  1 part ; then  add  dilute 
Sulphuric  Acid,  1£  drachms;  macerate  for 
halt  an  hour  m a covered  vessel ; then 
strain,  and  add  lump  Sugar  6 drachms. 

Rosaic  Acid  was  the  name  given  by 
Proust  to  a peculiar  acid,  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  the  lateritious  sediment  deposited 
from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of  fever. 

Rosalia  was  the  ancient  and  classical 
term  for  the  disease  now  called  Scarlatina 
(which  see). 

Roseate  Powder.  A depilatory  eom- 
posed  of  1 ounce  of  Orpiment  and  10  ounces 
each  of  Quick  lime  and  Starch  : said  to  be 
good  for  removing  superfluous  hair  from  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  dangerous  to  use  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  nature.  See  Depi- 
latory. 

Rosemary.  The  Rosmarinus  Officinalis,  of 
the  natural  order  labicctce , is  a plant  whose 
flowers  and  tops  are  sometimes  used  medi  • 
cm  ally ; they  have  a fragrant  odour  and 
bittei  taste,  and  stimulant  and  carminative 
properties,  and  make  an  agreeable  addition 
to  more  active  medicines;  the  dose  of  the 


Oil  is  from  2 to  3 drops,  as  a carminative ; 
the  Spirit  is  sometimes  added  to  lotions  and 
liniments. 

Roseola  or  Bose  Bash  is  a rose  coloured 
efflorescence  on  the  skin,  generally  of  a 


circular  or  oval  shape,  without  wheals  o 
papula),  occasionally  fading  and  revivin'* 
it  is  non-contagious.  Bateman  distinguish^ 
seven  distinct  species,  which  we  will  no 
particularize,  as  the  difference  betweei 
them  is  not  essential.  Rose  Rash  most  com' 
monly  occurs  in  children,  it  is  not  danger- 
ous,  and  seldom  requires  any  medical  treat- 
ment beyond  a little  cooling  aperient.  W( 
may  here  remark  that  the  term  Rosy  Drot 
has  been  applied  to  the  Acne  Rosacea  ol 
Bateman,  commonly  called  Carbuncle  Face, 
(see  Acne  ;)  and  that  Rose  was  an  old  popu- 
lar name  for  Erysipelas , (which  see) . 

Rosin.  A substance  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent species  of  pines.  See  Resin. 

Rotator  (Latin,  rote  a wheel).  A muscle 
whose  ofliee  is  to  turn  or  wheel  about  the 
tlngh. 

Rotula  (Latin,  rote  a wheel) . Literally 
a little  wheel;  applied  to  the  Kneepan.  See 
Patella. 

Rouge.  A pigment  formerly  much  used 
ioi  painting  the  cheeks ; it  was  commonly 
prepared  from  the  dye  called  Safflower. 
J.ne  artificial  colour  now  generally  em- 
ployed is  Carmine. 

Rousseau’s  Drops.  A nostrum  for  coughs 
and  all  complaints  which  require  an  ano- 
dyne ; which  was  at  one  time  in  high  re- 
pute,  especially  in  France,  it  was  made 
tnus:  Honey  12  ounces,  warm  Water  3 
pounds ; boil  together : then  add  Opium 
4 ounces,  Water  12  ounces,  Alcohol  41 
ounces  previously  digested  together  and 
faltered. 

Royal  Stitch.  The  name  of  an  old 
operation  for  the  cure  of  bubonocele  ; it  con- 
sisted  in  putting  a ligature  under  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac,  close  to  the  abdominal 
nng,  and  then  tying  that  part  of  the  sac,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation  thus  excited. 

RuiiF.no  (Latin  rubeo,  to  be  red).  A dif- 
fused  redness  like  that  of  blushing,  observ- 
able m some  kind  of  Skin  Disease. 

Rubefacient  (Latin,  rubefacio  to  make 
red).  A substance  which,  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  produces  redness  without  blister- 
ing1 ; it  excites  pain  and  inflammation,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree ; no  vesicle  is  raised 
and  no  fluid  discharged ; it  is  useful  to  allay 
.oral  inflammation.  The  most  commonly 
used  Rubefacients  are  Ammonia,  or  Hearts- 
liorn,  Friction  or  Heat,  Mustard,  Spirits  of 
Wine,  or  Turpentine. 

Rubeola  (Latin  rubor,  red).  An  erup- 
tion of  crimson  stigmata,  or  dots  grouped  in 
irregular  circles  or  crescents,  occurring  for 
four  days,  and  terminating  in  minute  fur- 
furaceous  scales.  Bateman  distinguishes 


three  species  of  this  disease,  which  he  calls 
severally  Common,  Imperfect,  and  Black 
Measles  (which  see) . 

It u bui, a (Latin  rubus,  a blackberry) . A 
name  applied  by  Dr.  Good,  as  more  elegant 
and  appropriate,  to  the  disease  commonly 
called  Frambcesia  or  Yaws  (which  see) . 

Hue.  The  JRuta  Graveolens  of  botanists, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rutacece,  was 
of  old  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
although  it  has  now  fallen  very  much  into 


disuse.  Ordinarily  it  acts  as  a stimulant 
and  antispasmodic ; but  in  large  doses  it  is 
narcotic,  so  much  so  that  cases  of  poisoning 
by  the  plant  have  occurred.  It  is  useful  in 
some  kinds  of  hysteria,  but  is  more  espe- 
cially so  in  flatulent  colic,  administered  by 
the  mouth,  or  as  an  enema.  It  is  likewise 
employed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  has  been 
found  useful  in  infantile  convulsions ; it  is 
also  given  as  a vermifuge.  The  dose  of  the 
Powdered  Leaves  is  from  10  to  20  grains ; 
the  Fresh  Leaves  are  more  active,  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  them  may  be  given  in 
I-  drachm  doses ; of  the  Oil  rubbed  up  with 
Sugar  and  Water,  from  2 to  5 minims  is  the 
dose ; of  the  Confection,  from  1 scruple  to  a 
drachm ; of  the  Tincture,  from  1 to  a drachm 
(for  adults) ; of  the  fresh  J uicc,  from  i to  a 
drachm  (for  children.) 

Hum.  This  is  the  spirit  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
cane ; when  genuine,  it  contains  about  53 
per  cent,  of  alcohol.  When  new,  this 
spirit  is  sometimes  impregnated  with  lead 
from  the  worm  of  the  still  in  which  it  has 
been  made;  in  this  case  it  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  colic.  Hum  is  often  recom- 
mended to  be  taken  for  colds,  but  we  do  not 


believe  that  it  possesses  any  advantages  oyer 
other  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  use  ot  which 
is  often  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good, 
by  increasing  inflammatory  action. 

Rumex.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Polygonaceee,  some 
species  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
acidity  of  their  leaves ; these  are  the  Sorrels 
from  which  oxalic  acid  is  obtained.  See 
Acetosclla. 

Rumination.  A voluntary  regurgitation 
of  food  for  further  mastication,  peculiar  to 
the  ox,  sheep,  and  other  animals  having 
several  stomachs;  it  is  commonly  called 
chewing  the  cud. 

Rupia  (Greek  rupos,  filth).  Sordid 
Blnin.  An  eruption  of  flat  distinct  vesicles, 
with  the  base  slightly  inflamed ; containing 
a serous  fluid ; scabs  accumulating  some- 
times in  a conical  form,  easily  rubbed  off, 
and  soon  reproduced.  Bateman  distinguishes 
three  species,  Simple,  Conical,  and  Cachectic 
Rupia.  The  disease  often  originates  in  a 
debilitated  constitution,  sometimes  in  syphi- 
lis. See  Skin  Disease. 

Rupture  (Latin,  rumpo,  to  break.) _ A 
protrusion  of  some  part  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  but  principally  the  intestines. 
Under  the  head  of  Hernia  (which  see)  we 
have  already  described  the  different  kinds  of 
rupture  which  are  likely  to  occur.  We  will 
now  speak  of  the  general  symptoms  and 
mode  of  treatment ; and  before  doing  this, 
let  us  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  four  chief  varieties  of  Rupture: — 
1st,  Inguinal , which  is  in  the  groin  above 
the  fold,  in  such  a position  that  it  would  be 
intersected  by  a line  running  from  the  hip 
to  the  pubis.  2nd,  Femoral , which  is  below 
the  fold  of  the  groin,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh.  3rd,  Naval , or  Umbilical. 
4th,  Ventral,  occurring  at  the  side  or  middle 
of  the  belly,  below' the  navel.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  most  common  form  of  Rupture ; 
next  in  frequency  is  the  second  ; the  third 
is  not  uncommon  with  children  at  birth ; 
nurses  call  it  “starting  of  the  navel ;"  (the 
proper  treatment  is  described  under  the 
heads  of  Infant  and  Navel).  This  also 
sometimes  affects  stout  elderly  persons, 
especially  females  who  have  borne  many 
children.  It  has  been  clearly  established 
that  about  one  out  of  every  ton  meii 
is  ruptured ; in  women  the  proportion  is 
not  nearly  so  great,  as  their  avocations 
generally  involve  less  muscular  exertion. 
With  them  the  femoral  form  is  most  com- 
mon. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.— A swelling, 
probably  at  first  very  small,  shows  itself  in 
one  or  other  of  the  situations  above  named. 


, It  is  not  painful,  nor  are  there  signs  of 
inflammation  about  the  spot ; if  it  recedes 
on  pressure,  or  on  a recumbent  position 
being  assumed,  the  patient  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  it  is  a Rupture;  if,  on  pressing  it 
back,  there  is  a gurgling'  noise,  it  contains 
intestine  only,  but  when  omentum  also  is 
projected,  there  will  be  a solid  doughy  kind 
ol  feel.  Persons  are  often  ruptured  for 
some  time  without  being  aware  of  it.  They 
will  perhaps  experience  uneasy  sensations 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  a kind  of 
dragging,  with  slight  nausea;  on  their  hav- 
mg  occasion  to  make  some  great  exertion 
the  hitherto  undiscovered  lump  will  become 
more  prominent,  and  force  itself  upon  the 
attention,  and  there  may,  or  may  not  be, 
sickness  and  vomiting  until  it  is  returned 
mto  the  abdomen,  which  it  generally  can 
be  with  a little  careful  manipulation.  The 
object  then  is  to  secure  such  an  amount 
of  pressure  over  the  orifice  of  escape  as  to 
prevent  its  protruding  again ; and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a truss  of  some  kind.  The 
patient  is  never  safe  without  one ; and,  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  to  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  wearer,  that  the 
instrument  should  be  exactly  suited  to  the 
case,  it  is  best  to  resort  'at  once  to  an 
experienced  surgical  mechanist  for  a supply 
of  this  essential  article.  Under  the  head 
Iruss  we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  the 
different  forms  recommended,  and  modes  of 
application.  At  present  we  confine  our- 
selves to  some  directions  for  the  treatment 
oi  Hernia,  apart  from  those  connected  with 
the  instrument  to  be  worn.  First,  then, 
jr®  t should  be  sponged  night  and  morn- 

IhraXv!1  C-°fld  u'at!T’  [lnd  if  it;  sets  chafed  or 
abraded,  it  should  be  dusted  after  each 

sponging  with  Starch  powder  or  Flour.  A 

thf Ul«^t  tl0nr°f  the  bowels  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  ruptured  persons,  as  the 
violent  medicines  necessary  to  relieve  a 
state  of  costiveness  will  be  likely  to  in- 

Sor  nn  EuPturet0  ? dangerous  extent. 
Castor  Oil,  oi  some  other  gentle  aneripnt 

should  be  taken  as  often  afa.y  b/niS 

EASE  0 daily  moti“ 

One  of  the  tendencies  of  this  affection  is 
to  cause  a deficient  action  of  the  bowels 
and  w'hen  these  are  much  confined  and 
there  is  a sense  of  constriction  about  the 
middle,  and  vomiting  of  feculent  matter  an 
examination  should  always  be  instituted’  to 
ascertain  if  Rupture  has  not  originated  this 
tram  of  symptoms.  It  may  happen  with 
ruptured  persons  who  do  not  wear  a truss 
and  also  with  those  who  do,  if  the  instru- 
ment is  not  quite  suited  to  the  case,  that 


the  protruding  gut  or  omentum  may  become 
so  large  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
getting  it  back,  or  reducing  the  Rupture,  as 
we  should  say  ; if  the  patient  cannot,  bv 
ymg  down  on  his  back,  and  gently  pressing 
it  up  through  the  aperture,  accomplish  this, 
the  aid  of  a surgeon  should  be  obtained,  if 
possible:  should  it  not  be,  a warm  bath  may 
be  first  tried,  keeping  the  patient  in  until  he 
eels  taint,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles;  he 
should,  during  this  time,  repeatedly  renew 
the  efforts  above  directed.  If  this  fails, 
apply  pounded  ice,  in  a bladder,  to  the  part 
or  a freezing  mixture,  composed  of  Table 
oalt,  saltpetre,  and  Sal  Ammoniac,  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a little  water  added,  just 
enough  to  make  it  liquid.  If  neither  of 
these  can  be  readily  obtained,  intense  cold 
may  be  produced  by  means  of  wet  rags  laid 
over  the  swelling,  and  evaporation  encou- 
raged by  a continual  stream  of  air  from  a 
pair  of  bellows  directed  upon  the  rags, 
which  should  be  frequently  rewetted. 

oometimes  the  return  of  the  Rupture  may 
be  accelerated  by  a reversal  of  the  position 
ot  the  body,  placing  it  on  an  inclined  plane 
with  the  head  downwards.  Bleeding  to 
taintness  while  standing  up,  and  then  lying 
uowii,  has  sometimes  succeeded,  but,  of 
course,  only  a surgeon  could  attempt  this. 
‘Should  all  means  fail,  we  have  what  is 
called  strangulated  Hernia , and  an  opera- 
tion is  necessary;  this  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  danger.  When  Rupture 
ot  the  groin  occurs  with  young  children, 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  first  three 
months  or  so,  but  to  keep  the  child  as  much 
as  possible  in  a recumbent  position,  and 
sponge  the  part  frequently  with  cold  water  • 
at  the  end  of  the  above  period  alight  instru- 
ment may  be  worn  (see  Trusses),  with 
every  prospect  of  a cure,  if  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  case.  When  a person  about 
forty  years  of  age  becomes  ruptured,  there 
is  httle  chance  that  a cure  will  be  effected, 
alt  hough  by  constant  pressure  on  the  part, 
v ith  an  avoidance  of  violent  exertion,  the 
size  of  the  Rupture  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

Rusks  are  a kind  of  light  cake  made  of 
fane  flour,  highly  baked  ; like  biscuit  pow- 
der, and  tops  and  bottoms,  they  make  an 
excellent  infant’s  food;  they  should  be 
boiled  in  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then,  after  the  water  has  settled  and  been 
poured  off,  rubbed  through  a sieve,  warmed 
up  again  with  a little  milk,  and  sweetened 
slightly. 

Russian  Bath.  This  is  a sudden  tran- 
sition from  a hot  Vapour  Bath  to  a cold 
"dunge,  or  pumping  on  the  body;  it  has 
'cen  sometimes  recommended  as  highly 


invigorating,  but  would  not  do  for  persons 
in  delicate  health,  and  should  never  be 
resorted  to  unless  under  medical  advice. 

Rye.  This  is  one  of  the  Graminece  or 
grasses,  whose  cultivation  has  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  man ; its  botanical 
name  is  Secale  Cereale ; it  produces  a nu- 
tritious Hour  containing  less  bran  and  more 
farina  than  that  of  wheat,  than  which  how- 
ever it  is  darker  in  colour.  It  is  not  so 
nutritious  as  wheat ; but,  to  the  hardy 
dwellers  in  northern  countries  where  it 
grows  freely,  it  furnishes  excellent  food; 
it  is  said  to ' have  the  property  of  slightly 
stimulating  the  action  of  the  bowels.  Much 
spirit  is  distilled  from  this  grain,  which 
dried  and  roasted  when  ripe,  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  coffee ; when  peculiarly 
affected  by  a disease,  it  becomes  decidedly 
medicinal.  See  Ergot. 

S or  SS  is  put  on  prescriptions  imme- 
diately after  a quantity,  for  the  Latin  semis, 
a half : thus,  §iss  signifies  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Sabadilla,  sometimes  called  Cevadilla. 
A name  given  to  the  small  brown  follicles 
and  seeds  of  two  plants,  viz.  the  Veratrum 
Sabadilla , and  Asagrcea  Officinalis,  of  the  first 
of  which  we  give  a cut.  They  both  belong 


to  the  natural  order  Melanthacea ; their 
seeds  are  very  bitter,  and  contain  an  acrid 
principle,  called  Veratrine  (which  see); 
these  seeds  act  as  drastic  purgatives  and 
emetics,  and  arc  sometimes  given  to  expel 
worms;  they  are  highly  poisonous,  and 


should  bo  administered  with  great  caution  ; 
the  ordinary  dose  is  from  5 to  10  grains  in 
powder.  Verfitrine  is  sometimes  alluded  to 
under  its  original  name  of  Sabadilline. 

Sabatia  Angu labis,  or  American  Cen- 
taury, belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gen- 
tianacece ; it  resembles  the  other  gentians 


in  its  bitter  taste,  and  its  tonic  properties. 
It  is  popularly  used  in  America,  where 
the  plant  is  very  plentiful,  as  a remedy  in 
fevers,  both  intermittent  and  remittent; 
although  not  so  active  as  cinchona,  it  is 
useful  for  promoting  appetite,  and  assisting 
digestion  in  convalescence  from  any  kind  of 
sickness. 

Saccuakum.  Latin  for  Sugar  (which 
see) . Saccholactic  or  Saclactic  is  a compound 
of  the  above  tei-m,  and  lac,  milk.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  an  acid  which  was  first  obtained 
from  the  sugar  of  milk  ; it  is  now  generally 
called  Mucie  Acid.  Its  salts  arc  Saclactatcs. 

Sacculus.  Diminutive  of  the  Latin 
saccrn,  a bag.  Applied  to  the  minute  ve- 
sicular bags,  constituting  the  adipose  mem- 
brane or  tissue : these  vesicles  have  been 
called  the  Membranous  sacculi,  and  the 
Sacculi  pinguedinosi.  See  Fat. 

Sacer  (Latin  for  sacred).  A term  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  diseases  which,  on 
account  of  the  suddenness  of  their  attack, 
were  supposed  to  be  inflicted  .direct  from 
heaven ; such  was  the  Sacer  morbus , or 
Epilepsy,  and  the  S.  ignis , or  Erysipelas. 

Sacrum  (Latin  for  sacred).  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  bone  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  vertebral  column  (see  Fclvis),  because 


it  was  in  ancient  times  commonly  offered 
in  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  A muscle  arising 
from  this  bone,  and  the  roots  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  outer 
sides  of  the  ribs,  is  called  Sacro-lumbalis. 

Safflower,  or  Bastard  Saffron,  is  the 
flower  of  the  Carthamm  Tinctorius , of  the 
natural  order  Composite;  a native  of  Egypt 
and  the  Levant.  It  furnishes  two  very  im- 
portant principles  in  dyeing,  one  of  which 
is  called  Carthamine , or  Carthaminic  Acid , 
which  is  a beautiful  rose  colour,  and  pre- 
pared with  finely-powdered  talc,  forms 
rouge,  sometimes  used  to  restore  the  faded 


bloom  of  ladies’  cheeks.  Safflower  has  been 
employed  in  domestic  practice  as  a sub- 
stitute for  saffron,  to  promote  the  eruption 
in  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.  The  seeds  are 
slightly  purgative,  and  have  been  found 
beneficial  in  dropsy. 

Saffron.  The  drug  so  called  is  the 
stigmas  of  the  Crocus  Sativa,  described  and 
pictured  under  the  head  Crocus.  It  is  sold 
in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a dark-coloured 
moist  cake,  but  more  commonly  dry,  re- 
sembling dark  yellow  threads.  It  was  at 
one  time  a favourite  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  is  still  often  given  in  the 
early  stages  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  under 
the  impression  that  it  will  hasten  the  erup- 
tive process.  It  is  chiefly  used,  however, 
as  a colouring  ingredient  for  pastry,  con 
fectionery,  and  liqueurs ; it  is  also  given  to 
cage-birds  when  they  are  moulting,  or  other- 
wise sickly,  a few  threads  being  infused  in 
the  water  which  they  drink. 


Sage.  The  common  garden  Sage  ( Salvia 
Officinalis) , of  the  natural  order  Labiatas , 
is  a plant  possessed  of  tonic  properties,  as 
its  aromatic  odour  and  bitter  taste  indi- 
cate ; an  Infusion  made  of  its  leaves  and 


flowering  tops  is  often  taken  under  the 
name  of  Sage  Tea,  and  is  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent ; as  a gargle,  with  Vinegar,  or  Honey 
and  Alum,  it  is  beneficial  in  inflammation  of 
the  throat  or  relaxed  uvulae.  The  volatile 
Oil,  with  which  the  plant  abounds,  is  some- 
times prescribed  in  doses  of  1 or  2 drops, 
and  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  embro- 
cations for  rheumatism ; preparations  of 
the  plant  arc  used  to  abate  the  sweating  in 
hectic  fever . the  dose  of  the  powdered 
Leaves  is  from  20  to  30  grains. 

Another  species  of  Sage,  called  S.  Sclarca , 
commonly  called  Clary,  has  a pleasant 
odour,  much  like  that  ‘of  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
and  is  used  for  seasoning  soups,  &c. ; it  has 
antispasmodic  and  cordial  properties, 

Sagapenum.  This  is  a gum  resin,  vielded 
either  by  the  Ferula  Fersica  or  F.  Szowit- 
ziana,  beth  umbelliferous  plants.  It  takes 
an  intermediate  place  between  assafmtida 
and  galbanum  with  regard  to  its  stimulant 
properties  and  garlicky  odour.  It  was  for- 
merly held  in  considerable  estimation  as 
beneficial  in  asthma,  hysteria,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  as  an  emmcnagogue,  but  is  now 
nearly  discarded  from  modern  practice. 

Sagittalis  (Latin  sagitta,  an  arrow).  A 
name  given  to  the  arrow-  like  suture  of  the 
Cranium  (which  see) . 


Sago.  This  is  a kind  of  fecula  prepared 
from  the  pith  of  several  species  of  palms, 
especially  those  of  the  genus  Sag  its,  and 
more  especially  of  that  particular  species 
called  by  botanists  Sag  us  Lav  is  (see  cut), 


which? ' grows  about  30  feet  high,  and 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  forming 
immense  forests  in  nearly  all  the  Moluccas. 
Each  tree  is  said  to  yield  from  100  to  800 


pounds  of  this  nulritious  farina,  which  is 
invaluable  as  a light  wholesome  diet  for  in- 
valids and  children.  The  granular  form  is 


imparted  to  it  by  passing  it  when  half  dry 
through  a coarse  sieve.  The  process  of  re- 
lining and  imparting  to  it  a pearly  lustre  is 
a Chinese  invention;  thus  prepared,  it  is 
called  Pearl  Sago.  This  is  a more  elegant, 
but  perhaps  not  a more  nutritious  form  of 
the  article  than  the  browner  and  coarser 
kinds.  Sago  is  made  into  puddings,  boiled 
in  milk,  and  cooked  in  a variety  of  ways ; it 
is  nearly  a pure  Starch,  and  will  be  again 
alluded  to  under  that  head.  The  Prickly 
Sago  Palm  (Sagas  Rumphii)  is  the  tree 
which  yields  the  sago  commonly  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India.  Of  this  we  also  give  a cut. 

Salacine  (Latin  salix,  a willow).  This 
is  a peculiar  bitter  principle  discovered  in 
the  bark  of  several  kinds  of  willow  trees, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  poplar;  in  its  pro- 
perties it  resembles  quinine,  for  which  it 
has  been  used  as  a cheap  substitute.  _ It 
does  not,  however,  exert  so  decidedly  specific 
an  effect  in  intermittent  and  neuralgic 
affections  as  quinine,  although,  as  a 
simple  tonic,  it  is  in  many  cases  more  ex- 
cellent, because  less  likely  to  heat  and  cause 
headache.  When  the  alkaloid  in  a pre- 
pared form  cannot  be  obtained,  an  Infusion 
of  the  willow-bark  may  be  given.  The 
dose  of  the  Salacine,  as  a febrifuge,  is  from 
10  to  20  grains ; as  a tonic,  2 grains  will  be 
sufficient ; in  Sherry  Wine,  if  a stimulant 
is  required.  An  ointment  made  of  the 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  Salix  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a dressing  for  foul  ulcer3.  See 
Willow. 

Salep.  This  is  a substance  much  used 
as  a nutritious  food  in  the  East,  and  to  some 
extent  also  in  this  country ; it  consists 

almost  entirely  of  a peculiar  gummy  substance 

called  bassorin,  and  starch,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  more  nutritious  than  either 
sago  or  arrow-root;  well  prepared,  it  is, 
no  doubt.,  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet 
j that  convalescents  can  use.  From  the 
I common  meadow  and  male  Orchis,  and 
) some  other  species  of  British  Orchids,  it  is 
J said  that  Salep  may  be  prepared  equal  to 
j that  which  is  imported.  The  method  of 
; making  it  has  been  thus  described  by  Mr. 

' Moult  in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions 
The  best  time  to  gather  the  tubers  is  when 
the  seed  is  formed,  and  the  stalk  is  going  to 
fall,  for  then  the  new  bulb  of  which  Salep 
is  made,  is  arrived  at  its  full  size.  The  new 
roots  are  washed  in  water,  the  outer  skin 
removed,  and  then  set  on  a tin  plate,  in  an 
oven  heated  sufficiently  to  bake  bread.  In 
six,  eight,  or  ten  minutes  they  will  have 
become  serai-transparent,  like  hom,  without 
any  diminution  of  size.  Then  remove  them 
from  the  oven,  and  place  them  in  a room  to 


dry  and  harden,  which  they  will  do  in  a 
few  days ; or  this  process  may  be  effected 
by  the  application  of  a slow  heat  in  a few 
hours.  The  roots  should  then  be  powdered 
or  ground  in  a mill,  and  put  into  canisters, 
and  so  kept  dry. 

Salifiahle  Base  (Latin,  sal  a salt,  and 
fto  to  become).  Any  substance  which  forms 
a definite  compound  with  an  acid,  and  which, 
when  liquid,  or  in  a state  of  solution,  has 
an  alkaline  reaction.  Lavoisier  denomi- 
nated the  acid,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be 
the  salifiable  principle. 

Saline  Draught  is  made  with  1 scruple 
of  Carbonate  of  Potash,  15  grains  of  Citric 
or  Tartaric  Acid,  § a drachm  of  Essence  of 
Cinnamon,  1 drachm  of  Syrup  of  Orange 
Peel,  and  10  ounces  of  W ater ; shake  up, 
and  drink  while  sparkliug;  a wineglassful 
as  a refrigerant.  To  make  it  effervescing, 
add  the  Acid  after  the  draught  is  poured 
out,  or  a tablespoonful  of  fresh  Lemon 
Juice.  See  Beverages. 

Saliva,  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  sali- 
vary glands,  the  chief  constituent  of  which, 
according  to  Tiedemann,  is  muriate  of  potash ; 

7 parts  in  100  is  said  to  be  the  whole  solid 
contents  of  this  fluid,  all  the  rest  bein0, 
water.  ° 

Of  the  Salivary  Glands  there  are  six  in 
all,  three  on  each  side  of  the  mouth ; and 
from  these  issue  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  spittle , or  more  properly,  the  Saliva , 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  who  per- 
formed a number  of  interesting  experiments 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  influence 
of  this  substance  on  the  digestive  powers, 
“has  the  power’ of  modifying,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  digesting,  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.”  He  also  came  to  the 
conclusion,  “that  it  has  a more  powerful 
action  upon  vegetable  than  upon  anima  . 
matters ; that  acids  or  alkalies  added  to 
saliva  diminish  or  destroy  its  digestive  pro- 
perties; that  the  presence  of  Saliva  in  the 
stomach  is  essential  to  healthy  digestion.” 

By  this  we  may  learn  how  necessary  it  is 
when  taking  food  to  do  so  slowly,  and  with 
sufficient  mastication,  so  that  a due  quantity 
of  Saliva  may  be  mixed,  and  swallowed  with 
the  food.  It  has  been  noticed  by  the  above- 
named  experimentalist  that  after  a full  meal 
the  Saliva  becomes  more  strongly  alkaline 
and  that  the  effect  of  spitting  it  out  instead 
of  swallowing  it,  was  to  produce  griping  and 
other  symptoms  of  acidity ; leading  to  the 
inference  that  this  excess  of  alkali  is  in- 
tended to  neutralize  the  acid  likely  to  be 
evolved  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  indi- 
gestion which  is  so  common  in  Ame- 


rica, is  in  part  attributable  to  the  general 
habit  of  spitting,  or  wasting  the  salivary 
secretion,  which  has  an  important  part  to 
Perform  in  the  digestive  functions,  and 
which  is  thus  diverted  from  its  proper  pur- 
pose. Excessive  smokers  in  this  country  are 
also  commonly  dyspeptic,  probably  in  a great 
measure  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  very 
curious  to  notice,  when  hunger  is  excited 
by  the  sight  and  smell  of  savoury  viands 
how  immediately  an  increase  takes  place 
in  the  flow  of  Saliva ; then,  as  the  common 
phrase  has  it,  “ the  mouth  waters,”  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  masticatory  process  and 
an  ample  supply  of  the  fluid  so  necessary  to 
its  due  performance,  is  ready.  Under  the 
influence  of  fear,  and  other  powerful  emo- 
^11.0ns  the  mind,  that  secretion  is  much 
diminished,  so  that  the  mouth  becomes 
parched,  and  dry.  Any  irritation  of  the 
stomach  acts  powerfully  on  the  salivary 
glands,  causing  an  increase  of  the  secretion, 
which,  being  swallowed,  probably  assists  in 
allaying  that  irritation.  During  sleep,  the 
flow  of  Saliva  appears  to  be  nearly  or  alto- 
gether suspended,  unless  there  is  some  active 
disease  going  on  to  stimulate  the  organs. 
The  quantity  of  Saliva  secreted  during  24 
hours  has  been  estimated  at  from  15  to  20 
ounces ; but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  this 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  By  keeping 
them  moist,  and,  as  it  were,  lubricated,  tnere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Saliva  greatly  faci- 
litates the  movements  of  the  organs  of 
mastication  and  speech.  The  tartar,  which 
collects  about  the  teeth,  is  a deposit  of  earthy 
and  animal  matter  from  this  fluid. 

Salmon.  This  is  one  of  the  oily  fishes 
and  is  therefore  somewhat  indigestible,  and 
unsuitable  for  invalids  and  delicate  persons. 


Eaten,  as  it  sometimes  is,  when  pickled  in 
a state  of  partial  decomposition,  it  is  likely 
to  act  as  a poison.  When  good  and  fresh  it 
is  nutritious  to  those  who  can  digest  it,  and 


no  harm  is  likely  to  result  from  an  occa-  | 
sional  meal  of  it.  Sec  Fish 

Saltpetre.  This  is  the  common  name 
for  the  Nitrate  of  Potash,  which  is  also 
sometimes  called  Nitre  (which  see),  and 
Potash ; when  fused  by  heat,  and  run  into 
moulds  it  is  called  Sal  Prunella. 

Salt.  This  term,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  is  applicable  to  saline  matter  gene- 
rally ; but  in  its  common  application  we 
understand  it  to  mean  the  muriate  of  soda, 
or  common  table  Salt,  which  as  a condiment, 
and  used  in  moderation,  is  beneficial  to  man, 
who,  in  common  with  the  lower  animals, 
appears  to  have  an  instinctive  desire  for  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Salt  greatly  as- 
sists the  process  of  digestion ; it  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
body  generally,  and  we  find  that  where  it  is 
denied,  the  digestive  powers  are  weakened, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  is  im- 
paired. It  has  also  been  observed,  that 
those  who  do  not  take  Salt  are  especially 
liable  to  worms  in  the  intestines.  Hence 
the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  in- 
sisting that  children  should  eat  a certain 
proportion  with  their  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  taken  in  excess,  it  is  productive  of 
mischievous  results,  as  we  have  observed 
under  the  head  of  Scurvy.  As  a medi- 
cinal agent,  Salt  occupies  an  important 
place ; in  some  cases  of  convalescence  we 
find  an  intense  craving  for  it ; and  this 
should  be  indulged,  but  not  to  an  immo- 
derate extent,  as  it  appears  to  have  a tonic 
effect.  It  is  sometimes  administered  as  a 
domestic  emetic  in  solution — 2 ounces  being 
dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water ; 
occasionally,  however,  when  so  administered, 
it  acts  as  a powerful  purgative.  Such  a so- 
lution, thrown  up  as  a clyster,  destroys  and 
brings  away  worms  from  the  large  bowels. 
Some  advocate  the  use  of  Salt  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  fever  and  cholera,  and  some 
have  even  held  it  up  as  a panacea,  or  uni- 
versal remedy ; while  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  attribute  to  its  use  nearly  all  the 
ailments  to  which  man  is  liable.  Into  these 
theories  we  need  not  enter. 

As  an  external  application  it  exerts  a 
tonic  influence,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in 
cases  of  debility,  whether  local  or  general. 
The  Salt  Water  Bath  braces  and  stimulates 
the  system,  and  Warm  Saline  Bathing  and 
rubbing  is  good  for  rheumatic  affections, 
sprains,  &c. ; if  prepared  artificially,  about 
a pound  of  Salt  to  three  Gallons  of  Water 
is  a proper  average  strength.  The  “ Brandy 
and  Salt,”  so  highly  vaunted  some  years 
since,  is.  no  doubt,  an  excellent  stimulant  ap- 
plication, but  not  better  than  many  others. 


With  regard  to  the  preservative  proper- 
ties of  Salt  on  animal  substances,  we  may 
observe  that  the  chemical  change  which  it 
effects  in  the  juices  of  the  meat,  to  which  it 
is  applied,  considerably  modify  the  nutritive 
properties,  aud  render  it  less  fit  to  nourish 
and  sustain  life ; hence  fresh  meat  is  better 
than  that  which  is  preserved  by  salting, 
which  should  never  be  taken  as  a staple 
article  of  diet  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Salts.  (Latin  Sal.)  A salt  maybe  de- 
scribed as  a definite  compound  of  an  acid, 
with  an  alkali  or  a salifiable  base.  Salts 
are  very  numerous ; a mere  list  of  their 
Latin  and  English  names  would  occupy 
several  pages  of  our  space,  and  to  no  good 
purpose.  A few  brief  remarks,  however, 
upon  their  general  characteristics  and  par- 
ticular uses  will  be  necessary.  First  then, 
let  us  observe  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  certain  significant  prefixes,  as  thus : — 
Super  denoting  excess  of  acid  in  general,  as 
Supemitrate  of  Potash ; Sub  denoting  excess 
of  the  alkaline  base,  as  Subborate  of  Soda. 
Bi  denoting  two  equivalents  of  acid,  as  Bi- 
sulphatc  of  Potash  ; Quadr  denoting  four 
equivalents  of  acid,  as  Quadroxalate  of 
Potash ; Sesqui,  one  equivalent  and  a half 
of  acid,  as  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia; 
Oxy,  denoting  the  presence  of  a perfect 
oxide,  as  Oxymuriate.  Salts  arc  also  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  affinity  for 
water,  the  effects  of  heat,  the  proportion  of 
their  compounds,  &c. : thus  Deliquescent 
Salts  are  those  which  attract  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  soon  become  liquid ; such  as 
the  Nitrates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia.  Efflor- 
escent Salts  are  those  which  lose  a portion 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  and  fall  into 
powder  by  exposure  to  the  air — such  as  the 
Phosphate  and  Sulphate  of  Soda ; by  the 
application  of  a strong  heat  the  whole  of  the 
water  is  expelled,  and  the  salt,  if  soluble,  is 
dissolved,  undergoing  what  is  called  watery 
fusion.  Decrepitating  Salts  are  those  which 
burst,  when  heated,  with  a crackling  noise, 
into  smaller  fragments,  such  as  the  Nitrates 
of  Barytes  and  Lead.  Neutral  Salts  arc 
those  in  which  the  base  is  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  the  acid.  Double  Salts  are  those 
which  are  composed  of  one  acid  and  two 
bases,  or  two  acids  and  one  base ; or  of  two 
different  acids  and  two  different  bases;  these 
were  formerly  called  Triple  Salts. 

Another  mode  of  distinguishing  Salts  is 
according  to  the  process  of  preparation  ; thus 
Common  Salt,  which  is  properly  a Muriate 
of  Soda,  is  procured  by  evaporation  from 
sea-water,  or  from  the  produce  of  brine 
springs.  Essential  Salts  are  procured  from 
the  juices  of  plants  by  crystallization.  Fixed 


Salts  are  prepared  by  first  calcining,  then 
boiling  the  matter  in  water,  straining  oft- the 
liquor,  and  evaporating  the  moisture,  when 
the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  a powder. 
Volatile  Salts  are  procured  chiefly  from 
animal  substances,  or  the  fermented  juices 
of  plants.  By  the  term  Salts  used  by  drug- 
gists is  generally  understood  the  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts ; of  this  and 
all  the  Salts  used  medically  a description 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  then- 
several  acid  or  alkaline  bases  ; for  instance, 
Glauber’s  Salts,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  under 
the  head  Soda ; Bochelle  Salts,  Soda-Tar- 
trate of  Potash,  under  the  head  of  Potash. 

Salutary  1)etersive  Drops.  A nos- 
trum at  one  time  much  recommended  in 
syphilis  and  skin  diseases ; its  base  is  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Salvatella  (Latin  salveo , to  preserve). 
A vein  of  the  foot,  so  called  from  an  old 
notion  that  by  bleeding  from  this  vein  the 
health  might  be  preserved,  and  melancholy 
dissipated. 

Salve  is  the  common  name  for  an  oint- 
ment, as  Eye-salve,  Lip-salve,  &c. 

Samphire.  This  plant  is  the  Crithmum 
Maritimum  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the 
order  Umbelliferce ; it  is  found  abundantly 


niSts,  belonging  to  the  order  Leguminifcrat 
(a  native  of  India).  Yields  a fine  red  dye, 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar 
principle  called  Santalin.  It  is  sometimes 


on  some  of  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  British 
coast ; it  is  odorous,  and  has  a hot,  aro- 
matic, and  slightly  saline  taste ; it  is  con- 
sidered diuretic,  and  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a condiment,  and  is  still 
thought  to  make  an  excellent  pickle. 

Sandal,  or  Red  Saunders  Wood.  The 
wood  of  the  Pterocarpus  Santalinns  of  bota- 


Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  that  yields,  as 
some  suppose,  the  astringent  gum  Kino 
(which  see). 

Sanguis.  Latin  for  blood.  Hence  we 


used  by  the  Arabs  as  an  astringent,  but  in 
this  country  is  only  employed  for  dying,  as 
a basis  for  dentrifice  mixtures,  and  to  im- 
part a red  colour  to  tinctures,  &c. 

It  is  another  tree  of  the  same  genus, 


have  the  terms  Sanguinification , the  process 
by  which  the  chyle  becomes  converted  into 
blood  ; Sanguinaria , a ' vegetable  alkali, 
obtained  from  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis , 
or  blood  root  of  America,  so  called  from 
the  red  colour  of  its  juice ; Sanguis  Dra- 
conis , or  Dragon's  Blood  (which  see) ; and 
Sangui-Suga , or  Blood  Sucker,  a term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Leech. 

Sanies.  A thin,  serous,  foetid  matter, 
discharged  from  fistula),  unhealthy  sores, 
&e. 

Santonica,  or  Worm  Seed , consists  of 
the  small  dried  flowers  and  tops  of  some 
species  of  Artemisia ; we  obtain  it  from  the 
Levant  and  from  Barbary;  it  contains  a 
volatile  oil  and  a peculiar  principle  called 
Santonine,  to  both  of  which  it  probably 
owes  its  anthelmintic  powers.  Its  chief 
use,  as  the  common  name  implies,  is  as  a 
vermifuge  to  remove  the  ascarides  and 
lumbriei  in  children ; a brisk  purgative 
must  be  taken  with,  or  immediately  after 
it;  for  children,  the  dose  is  from  20  to  30 
grains ; for  adults,  from  1 to  2 drachms. 
It  is  sometimes  made  into  an  electuary  with 
Honey  or  Treacle,  and  given  night  and 
morning. 

Saphena  (Greek  suplies,  manifest).  The 
name  of  the  most  obvious  vein  of  the  leg. 

Sapo.  The  Latin  for  Soap  (which  see). 
From  this  root  we  have  the  terms  S.  dutus , 
S.  mollis , hard  and  soft  Soap,  &c. 

Saponaria,  or  Soap  Wort.  This  is  the 
S.  Officinalis,  of  the  natural  order  Caryo- 


fashioned  remedy  for  gout  and  skin  dis- 
eases; it  is  thought  to  possess  alterative, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties;  it  is 
very  mucilaginous,  and  will  make  a lather 
like  soap,  instead  of  which  it  is  sometimes 
used.  The  form  of  administration  is  a De- 
coction or  Infusion,  which  may  be  taken 
ad  libitum.  Tho  medical  virtue  of  the 
plant  appears  to  reside  in  the  alkaloid 
Saponin. 

Sarsaparilla  (Spanish  sarze,  red, 
parclia,  a little  vine).  This  is  a name  ap- 
plied to  the  roots  of  sevenfl  species  of 
Svtnilax , growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  South  America ; they  all 
possess  similar  properties,  but  some  of  them 
in  a more  marked  degree  than  others  ; those 
which  are  generally  most  esteemed  in  this 
country  are  the  Brazilian,  or  Lisbon,  and 
the  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  the  first  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Simi/ax 
Syph  ilitica , and  the  last,  of  the  S.  Officinalis. 
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This  drug  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tonic 
and  alterative  in  its  properties ; sometimes 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic ; it  is  chiefly  given 
in  secondary  syphilis,  in  various  kinds  of 
skin  diseases,  and  in  phthisical  and  scrofu- 
lous disorders,  and  in  cachectical  and  de- 
praved conditions  of  the  system,  especially 
such  as  depend  on  old  venereal  disorders; 
the  form  of  administration  is  usually  that 
of  the  Compound  Decoction,  sometimes 
called  the  Lisbon  Diet  Drink ; or  the  Liquid 
Extract,  which  contains  a portion  of  spirit, 
and  will  keep  almost  any  length  of  time; 


the  dose  of  this  is  from  £ a drachm  to  2 
drachms  in  Water;  of  the  decoction  from  3 
to  6 ounces  ; the  Powder  is  sometimes 
given  in  h drachm  to  2 drachm  doses,  but 
it  is  generally  stale  and  inert.  The  Simple 
decoction,  which  is  perhaps  as  efficacious  as 
any  preparation  of  this  drug,  is  made  thus  : 
—Digest  5 ounces  of  Sarsaparilla  chips  in 
4 pints  of  Water ; let  it  simmer  gently  for  2 
hours ; then  take  out  the  chips,  bruise  and 
replace  them  in  the  Water;  boil  down  to 
2 pints  and  ^train.  The  Compound  De- 
coction is  made  by  adding  to  the  above 
quantity  while  boiling,  Sassafras  (sliced), 
Guaiacum  Wood  (rasped),  and  Liquorice- 
root  (bruised),  of  each  10  drachms,  Meze- 
reon  roots  3 drachms ; boil  for  15  minutes, 
and  strain.  These  preparations  can  be 
made  for  domestic  use,  but  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  purchase  the  Liquid  Extract.  The  virtues 
of  the  Sarsaparilla  appear  to  reside  in  a 
crystalline  principle  which  has  been  called 
Sarsaparillin  or  Similicine ; beside  this 
principle  the  root  contains  a colouring  sub- 
stance, resin,  a thick  aromatic  fixed  oil,  a 
"waxy  substance,  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  with  starch,  of 
which  the  proportion  is  large. 

Sartorius  (Latin  sartor , a tailor).  The 
name  given  to  a muscle  by  means  of  which 
the  legs  are  crossed  like  those  of  a tailor 
when  he  sits  to  work  ; it  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  (See  Leg.) 

Sarx  (Greek  for  flesh)  - Hence  the  terms 
Sarcocele,  a fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testis, 
a kind  of  hernia ; Sarcocoma,  a fleshy  tu- 
mour, &c. 

Sassoline,  A name  given  to  native  bo- 
racic  acid,  found  on  the  edges  of  the  hot 
springs  near  Sasso,  in  the  territory  of  Flo- 
rence. 

Saturation  (Latin  satur,  full).  This 
term  is  applied  1st,  to  a fluid  which  holds 
in  solution  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it 
can  dissolve  or  “ take  up,”  as  it  is  called. 
Thus  water  will  hold  in  solution  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt ; with 
this  quantity  it  is  said  to  be  saturated. 

2.  When  two  principles,  which  have  united 
to  form  a new  body,  are  in  such  proportion 
that  neither  predominates,  they  are  said  to 
he  saturated  with  each  other;  if  they  are 
not  in  this  proportion  the  predominating 
principle  is  sub  or  under  saturated,  and  the 
other  super , or  over  saturated. 

Sassafras.  The  wood  of  the  Sassafras 
Offiainale,  of  the  natural  order  Lauraccm,  is 
sometimes  employed  medicinally ; it  has  a 
sweet  aromatic  taste,  and  an  odour  like 


that  of  fennel,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a volatile  oil,  in  which  its  virtues  appear 
chiefly  to  reside,  although  it  also  contains 
fatty  matter,  resin,  wax,  tannic  acid,  gum, 
albumen,  colouring  matter,  lignin,  and 
salts,  and  a peculiar  principle  called  Sas- 
safnn. 


The  Sassafras  has  diaphoretic  and  stimu- 
lant properties;  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  Compound  Decoction  of  SarsaDarilla. 
The  Oil  is  sometimes  given  as  a carminative 
in  1 or  2 drop  doses. 

Satelitf,  Veins.  The  veins  which  ac- 
company the  bronchial  artery  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  cubit ; they  are  scientifically 
termed  Vena;  Comitcs. 

Saturnus.  The  ancient  designation  of 
Lead  (which  see). 

Satyriasis  (Latin  satyrus , a satyr). 
Lecherous  madness ; which  sometimes  occurs 
both  in  males  and  females ; in  the  former 
it  is  the  Satyriasis  fur  ens  of  Cullen  ; in  the 
latter  it  is  the  Nympho-mania  furibwnda  of 
Sauvages. 

Sausages.  As  an  article  of  diet  for 
healthy  persons,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  these,  provided  they  are  made  of 
good  meat,  and  have  not  been  kept  too  long. 
If  well  seasoned,  they  sometimes  tempt  those 
who  have  but  little  appetite  to  eat,  and  are 
thus  a positive  benefit.  It  should  be  borne 


in  mind  that  the  German  Sausages,  which 
are  made  of  blood,  liver;  fat,  &c.,  salted, 
spiced,  and  smoked,  are  apt  to  go  into  a 
peculiar  state  of  decay,  in  which  case  they 
sire  decidedly  poisonous.  They  should 
therefore  be  examined  with  great  care  be- 
fore they  are  eaten. 

Savine.  The  tops  of  the  Jumper  us  Sa- 
bina, of  the  order  Conifer  ce.  A native 

shrub,  having  powerful  cathartic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  stimulant  properties,  acting 
especially  on  the  uterus  of  the  female.  The 
dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  5 to  10  grains 
In  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison  ; 
it  has  been  sometimes  given  to  procure 
abortion,  and  with  fatal  results.  The  dose 
of  the  Oil  is  from  2 to  5 drops.  Oint- 
ment and  Cerate  of  Savine  are  used  to  keep 
open  blisters,  and  promote  a discharge  of 
serum. 

Scabies,  from  Scab,  a hard  substance 
formed  by  a concretion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  superficial  ulcerations.  The 
term  Scabies  is  applied  to  a skin  disease 
consisting  of  an  eruption  of  small  pimples, 
which  occur  chiefly  between  the  fingers  and 
at  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  terminating  in 
scabs.  Popularly  this  is  called  Itch,  (which 
see. 

Scalenus  (Greek  skalenos.  A geometrical 
figure  with  three  unequal  sides).  Twomuscles 
hear  this  name ; they  are  distinguished  as 
the  anticus  and  the  posticus,  and  assist  in 
bending  the  head  and  the  neck,  arising 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  former, 
and  being  inserted  into  first  and  second 
ribs. 

Scall.  An  old  English  term  derived 
from  the  Saxon  scala,  or  sceala,  and  used 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  scale.  This  is 
the  name  of  a skin  disease,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties.  Dry  Scall  and  Humid 
Scall,  the  former  being  the  Sahalata  of  the 
Arabians,  the  Saphat  of  the  Hebrews ; and 
the  latter  being  also  called  as  above,  by  the 
Arabians;  but  Nctck  by  the  Hebrews. 
Bateman  called  the  first  Psoriasis,  and  the 
last  Impetigo.  See  these  two  heads;  also 
Skin  Disease. 

Scalp  (perhaps  from  the  Arabic  kaleph , 
to  peel,  or  bark;  or  the  Latin  scalpo,  to 
scrape).  The  skin  covering  the  head,  which 
is  thick  and  firm,  and  is  connected  with  the 
cranium  by  a loose  cellular  tissue  ; it  is  the 
seat  of  various  eruptions,  such  as  Ringworm , 
Eczema  Capitis,  Scalled  Head,  Dandriff, 
Impetigo  (which  see) ; also  encysted  tu- 
mours, cuts  and  lacerated  wounds  which  re- 
quire careful  treatment,  as  if  inflammation 
is  established  it  is  very  likely  to  affect  the 
brain.  When  a Scalp  wound  occurs,  sup- 


posing the  help  of  a surgeon  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  best  to  wash  the  part  carefully 
with  cold  water,  and  remove  all  dirt  or 
other  extraneous  matter  which  may  have 
got  under  the  skin ; then  replace  any  flaps 
or  strips  which  may  have  been  torn  up,  if 
not  quite  detached,  clipping  the  hair  off  as 
closely  as  possible  all  around  the  wound ; 
then  cover  the  edges  with  strips  of  plaister 
so  as  to  keep  them  together,  and  lay  over 
that  a piece  of  lint  soaked  in  cold  water, 
and  to  keep  the  dressing  in  its  place  apply  a 
cross  bandago  similar  to  one  of  those  de- 
scribed at  page  77  of  vol.  1.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  on  low 
diet;  a little  saline  aperient  will  in  most 
cases  be  necessary  to  cool  the  system,  and 
subdue  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  kept  moistened  with  cold 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  applied  so  as 
not  to  disturb  them.  Sometimes  in  Scalp 
wounds  there  is  much  haemorrhage ; but 
this  may  generally  be  stopped  after  a little 
while  by  cold  applications  and  pressure.  If 
there  is  a single  incision,  and  no  great  dis- 
placement of  the  skin,  a stitch  or  two  may 
be  put  through  the  edges  to  draw  them 
together.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  a wound  of  the  Scalp  is 
erysipelas,  which  spreads  very  rapidly  over 
the  head,  extends  to  the  brain,  and  causes 
the  death  of  the  patient,  unless  its  progress 
can  be  arrested.  If  a medical  man  has  not 
been  called  to  the  case  he  should  be  at  once, 
if  there  appears  to  be  any  danger  of  this. 
See  Erysipelas. 

Encysted  Tumours,  whose  scat  is  the 
Scalp,  are  not  very  uncommon,  they  increase 
with  age,  and  become  more  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  falling  away  of  the  hair ; if 
not  painful,  or  very  inconvenient,  they'  need 
not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  are  not  dan- 
gerous ; their  removal  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult. See  Tumours. 

Eruptive  diseases  of  the  Scalp  are  com- 
monly very  obstinate  and  difficult  to  cure  ; 
keeping  the  hair  cut  short  off,  great  clean- 
liness, and  regular  application  of  the  pre- 
scribed remedies,  are  essential  to  success  in 
the  treatment  of  such:  the  head  should  be 
washed  at  least  once  a day  with  a strong 
lather  of  Yellow  or  Castile  Soap.  The  Red 
Precipitate  Ointment  is  often  of  essential 
service  in  these  Scalp  eruptions,  but  its  ap- 
plication is  useless  over  scabs ; they  should 
be  removed  previously  by  means  of  poul- 
tices. Alkaline  lotions  have  been  used  with 
good  effect:  about  2 drachms  of  Subcar- 
bonate of  Soda  dissolved  in  a pint  and 
a-half  of  water,  is  perhaps  the  best  form  ; a 
piece  of  lint  saturated  with  it  should  be  laid 


over  the  head,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk 
or  thin  gutta  percha. 

It  often  happens  that  an  eruption  of  this 
kind  is  thrown  out  to  relieve  the  system  of 
morbific  matter,  and  if  in  this  case  it  is 
stopped  too  suddenly,  convulsions  and  other 
ill  consequences  may  follow  ; the  patient 
should  be  put  under  a course  of  alterative 
medicine,  and  these,  with  strict  attention  to 
cleanliness,  &c.,  will  effect  a cure  as  quickly 
as  is  safe  and  desirable. 

When  there  is  a full  habit  with  a ten- 
dency to  eruptions  of  the  Scalp,  the  diet 
should  be  somewhat  lowered.  Mild  and  fa- 
rinaceous food  should  be  in  a great  measure 
substituted  for  flesh.  But  if  the  habit  be 
weakly,  the  diet  must  be  rendered  more 
nourishing  and  stimulating ; in  all  cases 
of  the  kind  salted  provisions  should  be 
avoided. 

As  a common  medicine  for  children  trou- 
bled with  these  eruptions,  we  may  recom- 
mend Carbonate  of  Iron,  from  3 to  6 grains, 
according  to  age,  with  £ a grain  of  Grey- 
Powder,  given  twice  a day  for  a week  or  so ; 
then  discontinue  the  latter  ingredient,  and 
keep  on  with  the  former  alone  for  some 
weeks : then  add  the  Grey  Powder  for  a 
week,  and  intermit  again.  These  are  gene- 
rally tedious  cases,  and  the  patient  must 
not  be  out  of  heart  if  they  are  not  con  • 
quered  at  once  ; nor  if  they  break  out  again 
after  a cure  is  effected. 

Scalpel  (Latin  scalpo , to  scrape).  By 
this  term  we  now  understand  the  common 
straight  knife  used  in  surgical  operations; 
formerly  it  was  chiefly  employed  as  a respi- 
ratory, or  instrument  for  scraping  diseased 
bones. 

Scammony.  The  medicinal  gum  resin,  so 
called,  is  the  concrete  gum  of  the  Convol- 
vu’us  Scammoniim , a Syrian  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Convolvulacece.  It  is  a power- 
ful drastic  purgative,  stronger  than  jalap, 
and  less  unpleasant  to  take;  it  is  useful  as 
a hydragogue  in  dropsies,  and  is  given  a 
vermifuge  in  combination  with  calomel,  and 
in  other  cases  which  require  an  active  purga- 
tive. In  irritable  states  of  the  stomach, 
however,  it  is  decidedly  mischievous.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several  of  the 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  is  a fa- 
vourite ingredient  with  vendors  of  Nostrums , 
as  may  be  seen  bv  a reference  to  that  head. 
The  dose  of  the  Powder  for  adults  is  from  5 
to  10 grains;  for  children  from  3 to  5 grains. 
It  should  always  be  combined  with  an  aro- 
matic, to  prevent  griping.  The  best  Scam- 
mony is  that  from  Aleppo,  which  contains 
twice  as  much  of  the  active  principle  as  that 
from  Smyrna.  The  Compound  Scammony  | 


Powder  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  a 
combination  of  this  gum  with  Jalap  and 
Ginger,  \ an  ounce  of  the  latter  to  2 ounces 


of  each  of  the  former.  This,  or  a preparation 
very  like  it,  was  formerly  a popular  medicine 
under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s 
Powders.  See  Aperients , Cathartics , and 
Drastic  Purgatives. 

Scapha  (Greek  skaphe , a skiff).  A term 
applied  to  the  depression  of  the  outer  Ear, 
(which  see.)  Also  to  the  nodose  bandage,  a 
double-headed  roller,  employed  forstopping 
hremorrhage ; or  for  securing  the  compress 
after  the  performance  of  arteriotomy  in  the 
temple.  Scaphoidis  is  the  designation 
of  a bone  of  the  carpus,  and  also  of  the 
tarsus. 

Scapula.  The  shoulder  blade,  the  flat 
surface  of  which  is  sometimes  called  venter ; 
it  is  traversed  by  the  dorsum  scapula,  a 
ridge  of  bone  which  terminates  in  the 
acromion.  This  is  a flat  triangular  bone 
situated  in  the  front  and  side  of  the  chest ; 
it  occupies  the  space  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  rib,  and  is  articulated,  or  joined, 
with  the  Clavicle  and  Humerus  (which 
see).  It  is  liable  to  fracture,  for  treat- 
ment of  which  see  that  head,  and  also 
Shoulder. 

Scarf  Skin.  This  is  the  outermost 
layer  of  the  skin,  and  is  sometimes  Cuticle 
or  Epidermis  (which  see),  also  Skin . 


Scarabceus  (Latin  for  the  beetle).  The 
larvie  of  a species  of  beetle  which  constitute 
the  kind  of  animal  worms  called  Beetle 
Grains.  See  Worms. 

Scarification  (Latin  scarifico,  to  cut  oi 
scarify).  The  act  of  making  small  inci- 
sions, or  punctures,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining blood,  watery  fluid,  or  air.  (See 
Chipping) . U nder  which  head  will  be  found 
a description,  of  the  process,  and  a cut  of  the 
Scarificator , or  instrument,  by  which  it  is 
effected.  Scarification  of  the  gums  of  chil- 
dren, is  quite  another  operation,  it  is  effected 
by  means  of  a gum  lancet,  or  any  other  fine 
sharp  instrument,  and  is  done,  not  as  many 
suppose  to  afford  a passage  for  the  tooth,  but 
to  relieve  the  overloaded  vessels  and  tissues 
of  blood,  and  so  lessen  the  tension  and 
liability  to  inflammation.  See  Gums , In- 
fants, Teething , &c. 

Scarlatina  is  but  another  name  for 
Scarlet  Fever,  although,  popularly,  the 
former  is  considered  a milder  and  less  dan- 
gerous disease  than  the  latter.  Old  medi- 
cal writers  termed  this  disease  Rosalia,  from 
the  rosy  appearance  of  the  skin  of  those 
attacked  by  it ; Morton  called  it  Morbilli 
confiscates ; Hoffman  Rubeola  Rossalia ; 
and  Hebcrden  Febris  Rubra.  Bateman  dis- 
tinguishes three  different  species,  which  he 
calls: — S.  simplex , the  simple  form;  S. 
anginosa,  with  sore  throat,  and  S.  maligna , 
the  malignant  form ; which  last  variety  has 
been  distinguished  by  some  writers  under 
the  names  Angina  gangrenosa,  and  Cynan- 
che  maligna.  With  the  nice  distinctions  of 
these  several  varieties  of  a very  common 
disease,  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers ; it 
will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  notico  the  gene- 
ral symptoms  of  Scarlet  Fever,  and  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  treatment. 

So  plainly  is  the  former  marked,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  tomistake  this  eruptive  fever 
for  any  other;  almost  invariably  we  have 
first  sore  throat,  with  shivering,  head  ache, 
and  loss  of  appetite;  probably  there  may  be 
sickness,  and  vomiting,  with  heat  of  skin, 
quick  pulse,  and  great  thirst.  In  about  48 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
we  have  an  eruption  of  red  spots  on  the 
arms  and  chest,  these  gradually  become 
more  thickly  planted,  and  widely  spread, 
until  they  pervade  the  whole  of  the  body, 
making  the  skin  appear  of  one  uniform  scar- 
let tint,  that  is  over  the  body  generally ; in 
the  extremities  it  is  more  in  patches,  the 
skin  being  perceptibly  rough  to  the  toueh. 
On  the  second  day,  generally,  the  tongue 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  a white  film,  through  which  the  pa- 
puke  project  as  bright  red  spots,  as  we  see 


the  seeds  on  a white  strawberry ; then  the 
white  creamy  looking  film  comes  away 
gradually,  and  leaves  the  tongue  preter- 
naturally  clean  and  red.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  the  eruption  begins  to  fade,  and  by 
the  seventh  or  eighth  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  with  it  the  febrile  symptoms. 
Then  commences  the  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  which  comes  away  in  scales  from 
the  face  and  body,  and  in  large  flakes  from 
the  extremities.  It  is  during  this  process 
that  the  greatest  danger  of  contagion  is  to 
be  apprehended,  and,  until  it  is  completed, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  : it  may  be  hastened  by 
tepid  bathing  and  rubbing.  Sometimes, 
with  Scarlet  Fever,  there  is  little  real  ill- 
ness ; the  patient  feels  pretty  well,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  would  like  to  leave  the  sick  cham- 
ber; but  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  cau- 
tious in  gratifying  such  a wish,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  invalid  and  of  others ; after  an 
attack  of  this  fever,  as  after  measles,  the 
system  is  peculiary  susceptible  of  morbific 
influences,  and  a chill  taken  at  such  a time 
may  cause  the  most  alarming  results. 

Sometimes  we  have  a great  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms  above  described ; the  throat 
gives  the  first  warning  of  the  attack ; there 
is  still'  neck,  swelling  of  the  glands,  the 
lining  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  becomes  at 
once  of  an  intense  crimson  colour ; there 
are  ash  coloured  spots  about  the  tonsils: 
the  general  eruption  is  of  a deeper  colour, 
and  spreads  more  rapidly,  than  in  the  simple 
kind.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  pro- 
fessionally termed  Scarlatina  anginosa. 
Then  again  we  have  the  Malignant  form, 
with  the  rash  in  irregular  patches  of  a dusky 
hue  which  sometimes  recedes  and  appears 
again.  There  is  intense  inflammation  of 
the  throat  at  the  very  outset  with  general 
enlargement  of  the  salivary  glands ; the 
neck  sometimes  swells  to  a great  size ; there 
is  a sloughy  ulceration  of  the  throat,  from 
which,  and  the  nostrils,  through  which  it  is 
difficult  to  breathe,  there  comes  an  acrid 
discharge,  causing  excoriation  of  the  nose 
and  lips,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
testinal canal,  causing  croup,  vomiting,  and 
purging.  The  poisonous  secretion  enters 
into  the  circulation  and  vitiates  the  blood; 
sometimes  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  well  as 
of  smelling,  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  acrid 
matter  coming  in  contact  with,  and  inflam- 
ing, the  mucous  membrane.  With  this  form 
of  the  disease  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
deal,  and  the  patient  often  sinks  beneath  it 
in  spite  of  the  best  medical  advice  and 
assistance. 


lirsb  muu  aperients  only 
should  be  given  with  diluted  drinks  and  a 
spare  diet ; the  patient  should  have  plenty 
of  freeh  air ; the  head  should  be  kept  cool 
by  means  of  ice  in  a bladder,  the  hair  being- 
cut  close  otf  or  shaved : the  following  is  a 
good  febrifuge  mixture Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia 1 drachm;  Solution  of  Acetate  of 
Ammonia  2 ounces;  Water  or  Camphor 
Mixture  6 ounces : a tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours  ; that  is  for  an  adult ; 
a dessert-spoonful  will  bo  sufficient  for  a 
child.  If  the  throat  swells  much  externally 
and  there  are  head  aches,  apply  from  two  to 
four  leeches ; should  the  weakness  be  great 
a Blister,  or  hot  Bran  Poultice  must  suffice! 
To  gargle  the  throat,  dissolve  1 drachm  of 
Common  Salt  in  half  a pint  of  water ; with 
children  who  cannot  gargle,  this  may  be  in- 
jected against  the  fauces,  or  up  the  nostrils 
by  means  of  a syringe,  or  elastic  gum  bottle! 
When  the  inflammatory  action  has  ceased 
and  the  skin  is  peeling  off,  it  is  necessary  to 
to  take  good  stimulant  and  nutritious  food, 
with  tonics  such  as  Iron  and  Quinine,  un- 
less they  cause  bad  head  symptoms ; in 
which  case  these  must  be  discontinued,  and 
the  diet  chiefly  depended  on.  W itli  regard  to 
the  more  Malignant  form  but  little  is  to  be 
done ; the  depressing  effect  of  the  contagious 
poison  upon  the  whole  body,  and  upon  the 
nervous  system  especially,  is  so  great  as  to 
defy  all  active  treatment. 

“If,’  says  Dr.  Watson,  “we  can  save 
such  patients  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  liberal 
administration  of  Wine  and  Bark  to  sustain 
the  flagging  powers  until  the  deadly  agency 
of  the  poison  in  some  measure  passes  away. 
When  the  patient  is  not  killed  by  the  first 
violence  of  the  contagion,  the  system  is 
remoculated  with  the  poisonous  secretions 
from  the  throat;  Wine  and  Bark  must  be 
diligently  and  watchfully  given,  the  throat 
injected  or  gargled  (as  above  directed),  and 
the  most  vigilant  care  observed  for  some 
time  should  convalescence  fortunately  en- 
sue.” J 

: A\a  preventive  of  Scarlet  Fever,  Belladonna 
has  been  much  recommended ; its  effect  is 
to  deaden  the  nervous  energy,  and  render 
the  system  less  susceptible  of  the  contagion. 

If  a solution  of  the  Extract  be  made  in  the 
proportion  of  5 grains  in  10  ounces  of  water, 
an  adult  may  take  2 drachms,  and  a child 
from  20  to  30  drops  twice  a day.  Recently 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia  has  been  much  re- 
commended in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
For  adults  5 grain  doses;  for  children  half 
the  quantity  three  times  a day.  Very  fre- 
quently about  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  the 
subsidence  of  this  fever,  we  have  dropsical  | 


swellings,  with  or  without  cough,  and  great 
lassitude,  difficulty  of  breathing,  great  pain 
in  the  loins,  and  turbid  urine.  All  this  is 
is  often  brought  on  by  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  patient  when  convalescent ; too 
eaily  a resort  to  solid  indigestible  food  will 
be  likely  to  cause  it,  as  well  as  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp.  For  treatment , see  Dropsy. 

ocelotyrbe  (Greek  s/celos,  the  leg,  and 
tyrbe,  commotion).  Literally,  leg  com- 
motion. A contracted  and  palsied  state  of 
the  limbs.  This  is  an  old  term,  and  the 
affection  to  which  it  was  applied  closely 
resembled,  if  it  was  not  identical,  with  our 
sea  scurvy. 

Scheele’s  Green.  A green  pigment, 
consisting  of  the  arsenite  of  copper.  Of  late 
it  has  been  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper-hangings,  and  (as  it  is  thought) 
has  proved  very  prejudicial  to  health,  which 
appears  likely,  as  chemical  analysis  has 
detected  the  presence  of  arsenic  in'the  fine 
dust  collected  in  rooms  hung  with  this 
bright  green  paper. 

Scheroma  (Greek  xeros , dry).  A dry 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Schneiderian Memurane.  Anamcgiven 
to  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  secretes 
the  mucus  of  the  nose,  from  Schneider,  who 
first  discovered  and  described  it. 

Scialogogues  (Greek  sialos  saliva,  and 
ayo,  to  expel.) — Substances  which  increase 
the  discharge  of  saliva.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz. : Masticator  tes,  or  pungent  sub- 
stances, which  cause  the  increased  flow  of 
saliva  by  external  application  to  the  secre- 
tory vessels,  such  as  tobacco,  mezereum,  &c., 
and  those  which  produce  the  effect  by  in- 
ternal exhibition  through  the  medium  of  the 
circulation,  as  mercury.  See  Salivation. 

. Sciatica  (corrupted  from  the  Greek, 
tschiou,  the  hip.)  An  affection  of  the  hip, 
w-hich  if  it  be  not  true  neuralgia,  is  nearly 
allied  to  it.  The  seat  of  this  very  painful 
disease  is  principally  the  sciatic  nerve, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nerves,  and 
passes  out  of  the  pelvis  down  the  thigh  to 
the  ham,  where  it  divides  into  branches, 
and  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
This  nerve  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of 
severe  pain,  it  may  be  along  its  whole  course, 
or  only  a portion  of  it ; perhaps  the  hip  or 
leg  may  be  the  part,  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
foot  and  ankle  only.  This  complaint  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  suffering  as  frequently 
to  impair  the  general  health,  and  produce 
great  emaciation.  The  pain  may  continue 
for  a long  while  without  interruption,  or 
come  on  in  paroxysms,  the  latter  being  more 
usually  the  case.  In  some  instances  the 
complaint  is  inflammatory,  and  then  cupping 


and  leeching  should  be  resorted  to,  with 
active  aperients  and  other  depletive  mea- 
sures. Hut  when  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  affection  assumes  more  of  a rheumatic  or 

neuralgiccharacter,  dry  cupping,  with  stimu- 
lating and  anodyne  liniments  rubbed  in 
along  the  course  of  the  nervo  : Extract  of 
Aconite,  1 scruple,  with  Soap  and  Camphor 
liniment,  of  each  1 ounce ; or  Soap  Lini- 
ment and  Turpentine,  equal  quantities,  with 
about  1 drachm  of  Laudanum  to  1 ounce  of 
the  mixture.  Either  of  these  combinations 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  W hen  the 
paroxysm  is  coming  on,  1 a grain  of  Mor- 
phine in  solution  should  be  taken,  and  in 
the  intervals,  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  i drachm 
doses  every  four  hours.  Continue  this  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  take  Quinine,  first  in 
grain,  then  in  2 grain  doses,  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  with  Rhubarb  and  Blue  Pill 
every  night  if  required  ; or  the  latter  alone 
about  2 grains,  and  an  ounce  of  Decoction  of 
Aloes  in  the  morning. 

Sometimes  Sciatica  proceeds  from  a dis- 
ordered state  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  this  case 
nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  Spirits  of  Turpen- 
tine in  about  20  minim  doses,  taken  three 
times  a day  in  Milk,  or  some  other  bland 
fluid.  In  all  cases  of  Sciatica,  perfect  rest 
is  very  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  as  the 
least  exertion  will  frequently  bring  on  a 
paroxysm  ; moderate  warmth  is  also  a de- 
sideratum. Dr.  Graves  says  that  persons 
afflicted  with  this  complaint  or  lumbago, 

“ ought  always  to  wear  stout  drawers;  the 
waistband  should  be  broad,  and  consist  of  a 
strong,  warm,  and  yet  clastic  material,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  be  worn  tight  without 
inconvenience.” 

Sctlla  Maritima.  The  scientific  name 
of  the  Sea  Onion,  or  Squill  (which  see).  Its 
active  principle  has  been  called  Scillitinn. 

Scirrhus  (Greek  skirros , hard).  Indu- 
rations, generally  that  which  precedes  the 
ulcerated  state  of  Cancer  (which  see). 
Scirrhoma  and  Scirrhous  are  the  other  terms 
from  this  root  which  ate  sometimes  used. 

Scleriasis  (Greek  skleros,  hard).  Also 
means  a hard  tumour,  or  induration.  (See 
Tumour.) 

Sclerotica  is  the  outermost  or  hardest 
membrane  of  the  eye,  hence  we  have  the 
teims  sclerotic-ectomc , the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil; 
and  sclerotitis , inflammation  of  the  sclerotica. 

Scoria  (Greek  skor,  excrement).  The 
scum,  or  dross  of  metals;  the  refuse  or 
useless  part  of  any  substance. 

Scotoma  (Greek  skotos,  darkness,  plural 
scotomata) . Dark  appearances  before  the 


eyes,  an  affection  attendant  upon  various 
organic  diseases  of  the  head.  It  is  some- 
times called  Blind  Head. 

Scott’s  Acid  Bath.  A bath  employed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Scott  as  a remedy  for  jaun- 
dice. It  consists  of  3 ounces  of  diluted 
Aqua  Regia  to  every  gallon  of  water,  'lhe 
acid  ingredient  is  thus  prepared— Muriatic 
Acid  3 parts,  and  Nitric  Acid  2 parts,  by 
measure  sufficient  to  make  a pint ; to  this 
add  water  a pint. 

Screaming.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
nervous  and  hysterical  persons  to  manifest 
their  uneasiness  in  this  way  ; and  with  chil- 
dren it  is  very  usual;  nevertheless  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause;  if  it  is  increased  by  any  par- 
ticular movement  of  the  body  something 
connected  with  the  dress  may  be  the  in- 
citement, or  some  internal  injury.  When 
it  is  intermittent,  some  painful  affection  of 
the  chest  or  stomach  may  be  suspected.  If 
it  occurs  during  sleep  it  may  arise  from  the 
irritation  of  teething  or  of  worms,  or  from 
presence  of  indigestible  matter  in  the  bowels, 
or  from  the  impression  of  fear  or  terror 
made  on  the  miud  by  some  fearful  scene  or 
ghostly  story.  Incipient  disease  of  the  brain 
may  also  give  rise  to  fits  of  screaming. 
Sometimes  with  children  it  is  a mere  habit 
which  requires  checking : such,  too,  is  the 
case  not  unfrequently  with  weak  and  foolish 
women,  who  encourage  tho  habit,  instead 
of  doing,  as  they  ought,  all  they  can  to  stop 
it.  No  remedies  can  be  prescribed  for 
screaming,  as  these  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  causes,  which  are  various. 

Scrobiculus  Cordis  (Latin  deminutive 
of  scrcbs,  a depression).  The  slight  de- 
pression observable  just  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  commonly  called  the  Pit  of  the 
Stomach. 

Scrofula  (Latin  scrofa,  a sow).  Pro- 
bably so  called  because  swine  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  it.  This  is  a disease  characterised 
by  a chronic  swelling  of  the  absorbent 
glands,  which  tend  slowly  to  imperfect 
suppuration.  It  is  sometimes  called  struma, 
and  a person  so  affected  is  said  to  be  stru- 
mous. The  French  call  it  ecrouelles,  which 
in  Scotland  has  been  corrupted  into  “the 
cruels.”  Our  popular  name  for  it  is  the 
King's  Evil  (which  see).  In  horses  this 
affection  is  called  Foret/.  Scrofula  is  a dis- 
eased condition  of  the  system,  or  rather  the 
constitution;  it  is  characterised  by  want  of 
power,  or  tone.  Its  more  prominent  symp- 
toms are  the  formation  of  indolent  tumours 
in  various  parts  ot  the  body,  but  most  com- 
monly in  the  nock,  behind  the  cars,  and 
under  the  skin ; after  a while  these  suppurate, 


scrofulous  person  has  generally  a puffy  un- 
healthy appearance  about  the  face ; the  upper 
lip  is  thick  and  tumid,  the  belly  promi- 
nent ; there  is  frequent  discharge  from  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ; a predisposition  to 
catarrh  and  swelled  tonsils,  often  causin'*- 
a huskiness  in  the  voice. 

The  digestive  functions  are  imperfectly 
perfoimed,  consequently  the  bowels  are  irre- 
gulai , the  skin  is  seldom  free  from  some 
kind  of  eruption,  and  there  is  listlessness 
and  want  of  energy  about  the  whole  manner 
and  appearance  of  the  person  so  affected, 
bcrofula  is  among  the  commonest  of  here- 
ditary  taints,  the  children  of  scrofulous 
parents  are  seldom  free  from  it,  and  we  find 
such  especially  among  the  lower  classes— 
pallid,  puffy,  dull  and  inanimate  creatures, 
with  a dry,  harsh  skin,  grievously  full  of 
blemishes,  and  a mind  almost  a blank. 
Sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  we  find  a scro- 
lulous  child,  whose  want  of  bodily  power 
and  activity  seems  to  be  compensated  by  a 
remarkably  quick  and  intelligent  mind ; imt 
this  is  quite  the  exception  to  the  rule ; and, 
very  often  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  accounted 
foi  by  the  extra  care  and  attention  bestowee 
upon  the  development  of  the  mental  powers 
of  those  who  are  deficient  in  muscular 
energy. 

Scrofula  commonly  first  shows  itself  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  3 and  7 ; but  not  always 
m those  early  stages  of  life.  Sometimes  m 
those  who  have  the  taint,  it  may  lie  dormant 
until  after  the  age  of  puberty,  waiting,  as 
a Tri’  for  some  incitement  to  call  it  forth. 

A slight  cold,  unwholesome  food,  had  air,  or 
a variety  of  other  causes,  may  have  this 
ettect.  very  few  persons,  however,  really 
die  of  Scrofula;  the  ascertained  proportion 
is  about  8 in  100,000 ; but  scrofulous  per- 
sons often  die  of  diseases  which  attack  and 
overcome  them,  more  readily  and  easily,  on 
account  of  the  vitiated  and  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  system.  Children  who  are 
brought  up  by  hand,  or  even  by  a wet  nurse, 
are  more  liable  to  Scrofula  than  those  suc- 
kled by  the  mother;  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  that  all  such  are  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  warmly  clothed,  well  supplied  with  pure 
fresh  air,  and  kept  from  all  infiuences  which 
might  tend  to  develope  the  tendency  of  a 
scrofulous  condition,  which  in  all  probability 
they  have.  J 

As  to  the  proper,  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion, we  cannot  recommend  the  once-popular 
remedy,  the  touch  of  a king.  The  more 
rational  course  is  to  give  plenty  of  nutri- 
ment, adapted  to  age,  but  not  to  overfeed. 
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proportion  of  vegetables  and  fruit : plenty 
of  milk,  a little  beer,  and  wine.  Assist 
the  digestive  powers,  if  necessary,  with 
mild  aperients,  Rhubarb  and  Grey  Powders : 
give  tonics,  Steel  Wine  and  Quinine  (alter- 
nately, week  by  week,  with  Cod  Liver  Oil) 
occasionally  changing  the  above  for  some 
other  tonic.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  with 
iodide  of  Potassium,  is  likely  to  be  service- 
able : or  Iodide  of  Iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup.  There  should  also  be  sea-  bathin'*- 
once  or  twice  a week ; and  if  the  glands  of 
the  neck  are  much  swollen,  they  should  be 
brushed  over  with  Tincture  of  Iodine,  or 
rubbed  with  Iodine  Ointment. 

Scrofulous  Swellings  of  the  Knee  and 
liip-jomt  (for  treatment , see  those  heads). 
According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  this  mav  be 
summed  up  m a sentence Good  food, 
good  air,  good  clothing,  good  exercise.” 

Scrofularia  Nodosa.  The  scientific 
name  lor  the  Knotty-rooted  Figwort,  which 
deuves  its  first  scientific  name  from  being 
employed  in  scrofula;  it  is  also  used  to 
make  a fomentation  for  piles. 


Scrotum.  The  skin  which  envelopes  the 
testes.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  a more 
restricted  sense;  that  is,  to  signify  the  lon- 
gitudinal line  which  divides  the  testes  into 
two  equal  parts.  This  part  is  liable  to 
several  diseases,  such  as  Cancer  (which  see), 
and  Hernia  or  Rupture  of  the  Scrotum, 
which  is  called  by  those  of  the  profession 
Scrotocele. 

Scurf,  commonly  called  Kandriff.  This 
is  au  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  of  the  skin, 


which  comes  away  in  light  flakes  or  scales ; 
it  is  disagreeable  but  not  at  all  dangerous, 
and  only  requires  proper  attention  to  keep 
it  from  being  unsightly.  It  chiefly  occurs 
in  the  head,  but  persons  of  delicate  skins 
have  it  also  on  the  face  sometimes.  The 
children  of  the  poor,  who  have  a prejudice 
against  removing  the  scales,  frequently 
have  most  filthy  and  disgusting  heads  in 
consequence.  The  loose  exfoliations  of  the 
cuticle  should  always  be  removed,  but  with 
care  and  gentleness,  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
skin  beneath.  The  scalp  should  be  regu- 
larly washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  a 
simple  ointment  or  pomatum  applied;  should 
it  be  obstinate,  lied  Precipitate  Ointment 
may  be  rubbed  lightly  upon  the  scaly  parts 
once  a day,  or  the  whole  scalp  may  be 
washed  with  an  alkaline  lotion,  made  ac- 
cording to  the  recipe  of  Erasmus  Wilson,  of 
2 ounces  of  Solution  of  Caustic  Potash  to  a 
pint  of  Rain  Water. 

Scurvy  (Latin  scorbutus).  A term  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Sclavonic  word  scorb, 
with  a Latin  termination ; it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Danish  schorbert,  and  scorbeck, 
signifying  sore  mouth — and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Scurvy  on  the  gums  gives  some 
show  of  probability  to  this  derivation. 

The  characteristics  of  this  disease  are  great 
debility,  a pale  complexion,  with  bloated 
skin,  and  livid  spots  about  it  here  and  there ; 
soft,  spongy  gums,  with  offensive  breath ; 
swellings  on  the  legs,  and  hoemorrhages  from 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  bowels ; the  stools  and 
urine  are  very  foetid ; and,  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  the  livid  spots  on  the  skin  enlarge 
and  deepen  in  colour,  until  they  resemble 
bruises,  from  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  tissues;  the  skin  also  becomes  dry 
and  rough,  and  of  an  uniform  dusky  hue  : 
the  debility  increases,  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  constipation  of  bowels, 
and' disinclination  to  take  any  kind  of 
nourishment,  so  that  eventually,  unless 
the  disease  yields  to  medical  treatment,  the 
patient  dies  of  exhaustion. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  course  of  a bad  at- 
tack of  Scurvy.  Of  course,  lighter  ones  are 
constantly  occurring,  and  severe  ones  in 
which  the  proper  remedies  are  employed  in 
time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  origin  of  which  is  intimately  associated 
with  fatigue,  cold,  moisture,  and  impure  air, 
and  chiefly  with  a deprivation  of  vegetable 
food,  and  eating  too  exclusively  salt  provi- 
sions. 

From  this  it  must  be  evident  that  a libe- 
ral diet  of  fresh  meat  and  succulent  vege- 
tables should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  Let 
the  patient  have  plenty  of  open  air  exercise 


and  tepid  bathing ; drinking  saline  and 
chalybeate  waters,  especially  those  of  Har- 
rowgate,  will  be  serviceable ; and  if  vege- 
tables cannot  be  procured,  a portion  of  Lime 
or  Lemon  Juice  should  be  taken  daily.  Mild 
aperient  medicines  will  also  be  required, 
and,  in  many  cases,  tonics ; preparations  of 
Soda  are  the  best,  with  bitter  infusion.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  in  this  disease  the 
blood  isdcficient  in  Potash,  therefore  this  sub- 
stance should  be  among  the  remedies  admi- 
nistered— either  the  Bi-carbonate,  Chlorate, 
or  Tartrate  will  do ; a drachm  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  water  should  be  taken  daily. 
Commonly  Scurvy,  if  not  very  bad,  can  be 
cured  by  dietary  measures  alone.  In  the 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  prisons  of 
Perth,  in  1846,  the  addition  of  Milk,  and, 
in  some  cases,  Meat,  to  the  usual  allowance, 
arrested  the  disease.  Malt  liquor  is  good 
for  those  affected  with  Scurvy ; of  Lemon 
Juice,  I a pint  should  be  given  every  day, 
pure,  or  diluted  with  water:  this  appears  to 
be  almost  a specific,  few  cases  resisting  its 
influence. 

Scutiform  (Latin  scuta,  a shield).  Shaped 
like  a shield.  A term  applied  to  the  car- 
tilage of  the  sternum  or  chest.  See  Xiphoid. 

Scybalum  (Greek  skybalon , excrement). 
A term  applied  to  the  small  indurated  balls 
into  which  the  faeces  become  converted  after 
long  retention  in  the  colon. 

Sea.  This  is  a subject  which  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  branches — Sea 
air,  Sea  bathing,  and  Sea  sickness.  Of 
the  effects  of  the  two  first  upon  health 
we  have  several  times  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  our  remarks  upon  the  several 
diseases  in  which  they  are  beneficial, 
and  under  such  heads  as  Air , Climate , &c., 
(which  see) ; also  Bathing.  One  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  resort  to  the 
sea-side,  for  the  sake  of  the  purer  and  more 
bracing  atmosphere  which  prevails  there, 
viz.,  that  invalids  are  likely  to  derive  more 
benefit  from  the  fresh  sea  breezes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
sea  than  close  to  it.  The  residence  of  such 
should  be  on  a hill  sloping  down  to  the 
shore.  On  the  same  level  as  the  sea,  the  air 
is  often  rendered  somewhat  impure  by  the 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which 
is  left  by  each  receding  tide. 

On  the  last  of  the  three  heads  of  this  sulx 
ject  we  shall  speak  fully  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  Sickness. 

Sea  Tang,  or  Sea  Wrack.  These  are  the 
common  names  of  a kind  of  fuci,  or  sea- 
weed, sometimes  called  the  Yellow  Bladder 
Wrack,  or  Sea  Oak,  Latin  Qucrcus  Marina, 
&c.  Roasted  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has 
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and  other  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
The  plant  contains  soda  and  iodine,  and  was 
formerly  a good  deal  used  for  cataplasms. 

Searching.  Technically  applied  to  the 
operation  of  introducing  a metallic  instru- 
ment, through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  a Calculus  (which  see.) 

Sebaceous  (Latin  sebum , suet).  A term 
applied  to  glands  or  follicles  which  secrete 
an  unctuous  matter.  They  are  situated  in 
the  skin,  and  are  most  numerous  about  the 
face  and  nose.  Sometimes  the  orifices  of 
these  glands  become  black,  and  then  they 
give  to  the  face  a very  unsightly  appear- 
ance; on  squeezing  the  skin  around  them 
the  fatty  matter  oozes  out  in  the  shape  of 
a small  worm  with  a black  head,  and  this  it 
is  popularly  thought  to  be ; but  although 
the  matter  itself  is  really  not  a creature,  it 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  habitat  of  a 
minute  parasitic  worm,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  varies  in  size  from 
l-64th  to  l-135th  of  an  inch.  Its  shape  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


There  are  usually  two,  but  often  more, 
in  the  sebaceous  contents  of  each  follicle. 
They  are  said  to  exist  in  the  most  healthy 
skins,  although  they  do  not  cause  any  irrita- 
tion and  annoyance,  unless  they  become 
unduly  numerous.  The  formation  of  mat- 
ter which  constitutes  a common  pimple  is 
the  result  of  inflammation  proceeding  from 
this  cause.  To  prevent  such  a result  as  this, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  unsightly  “ black 
heads,”  the  face  should  be  frequently  washed 
in  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a 
towel.  Sometimes  their  appearance  is  at- 
tended with  disorder  of  the  stomach,  which 
requires  attention. 

Sebacic  Acid  is  an  acid  obtained  from 
hog’s  lard,  and  Sebat  is  a neutral  com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  a base. 

Secali  Cornutum.  The  Latin  name  for 
Ergot  of  Rye  (which  see). 

Secretions  (Latin  secerno,  to  separate). 
A product  secreted  or  separated  by  a pecu- 
liar process  from  the  blood.  U nder  the  term 
Secretions  we  generally  include  all  secreted 
products  whether  they  be  Excretions , that 
is,  matter  separated  by  animal  bodies,  and 
rejected  on  accountof  their  noxious  qualities: 
as  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs.  •' 
foeces  from  the  intestines,  the  urine  irom 
the  bladder,  the  perspiration  from  the  skin, 


, or  w ueiner  rney  De  oecrcuons  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  are  matters  separated 
and  not  rejected,  but  retained  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  subordidate  actions  in 
the  living  system  such  as  the  bile,  the 
gastric  juice,  the  saliva,  &c. 

Secundlnes  (Latin  sccundus , second). 
A technical  term  for  the  after-birth  in  child 
delivery,  consisting  of  the  placenta  and  its 
membranes.  See  Labour. 

Sedatives  (Latin  sedo,  to  allay),  Sub- 
stances which  occasion  a temporary  stimu- 
lus, which  is  followed  by  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  generally  by  torpor  or 
sleep.  Prussic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  which  can  be  cited 
of  a true  sedative.  Opium  and  other  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  wrongly  so  called. 
See  Narcotics 

Segmoid  (Greek  sigma , or  the  letter  x, 
and  eidos  likeness).  Resembling  the  letter 
x ; applied  to  the  flexure  of  the  colon, 
where  it  forms  a double  curve  in  the  iliac 
region ; and  to  the  semicircular  valves 
which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  of  the  aorta. 

Seidlitz.  The  name  of  a Bohemian 
spa,  whose  waters  owe  their  aperient  quality 
to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of 
which  100  grains  are  said  to  be  contained  in 
every  pint  of  the  water,  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  cooling  aperient  drink  taken 
in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Seidlitz 
JPoivders.  These  consist  generally  of  2 
drachms  of  Rochelle  Salts,  2 scruples  of 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  dissolved  first  in  about 
half  a pint  of  water  ; then  add  1 a drachm 
of  Tartaric  Acid,  and  drink  while  effer- 
vescing. There  is  no  saline  aperient  so 
pleasant  to  take  as  this. 

Selenium  (Greek  selene , the  moon).  An 
elementary  body  extracted  by  Berzelius 
from  the  pyrites  of  Fahlun.  According  to 
Dr.  Front,  it  constitutes  the  link  between 
sulphur  and  the  metals : from  it  is  obtained 
Selcnious  Acid,  which  contains  100  parts  of 
Selenium  and  40  of  oxygen  ; Selenic  Acid 
containing  60  parts  of' oxygen  to  100  of 
Selenium  ; and  Selinurettcd  Hydrogen , a 
foetid  gas  containing  2.5  of  hydrogen  to 
100  parts  of  Selenium.  The  medical  pro- 
perties of  this  substance  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  yet  tested. 

Sella  Equina — Sphenoidis  and  Turcica 
(Latin  sella,  a seat).  These  are  all  desig- 
nations of  the  sphenoid  bone,  resembling  a 
Turkish  saddle. 

Seltzer  Water.  This  is  a purgative 
mineral  water  which  owes  its  active  pro- 
perties to  the  presence  of  4 grains  of  Sub- 
carbonate of  Soda,  2 of  Subcarbonatc  of 


Magnesia,  and  20  of  Muriate  of  Soda,  m 20 
ounces  of  water  impregnated  with  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas.  It  is  useful  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia  and  gravel : to  those  in  good 
health  but  little  good  can  result  from  the 
habitual  use  of  it. 

Semen  (Latin  aero,  to  sow).  This  is  a 
name  applied  not  only  to  vegetable  seeds 
but  also  to  the  peculiar  vivifying  fluid  se- 
creted in  the  testes. 

Semeiology  (Greek  semeion , a sign). 
That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  signs  of  diseases. 

Senega  (so  called  from  its  use  by  the 
Senegaroo  Indians  as  a remedy  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake.)  This  is  a plant  of  the 


natural  order  Polygalaceee,  it  is  commonly 
called  Snakeroot. 

Senegine  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
Senega,  and  other  species  of  the  genus 
Polygala. 

Semi  (Latin  for  semis , half).  A prefix  of 
several  surgical  terms,  such  as  Semi-cir- 
cular Canals , three  canals  of  the  internal 
ear  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  opening 
into  the  vestibule  (sec  Ear) ; Semi-Cupium, 
a half  bath,  or  one  that  reaches  only  to  the 
hips ; it  is  called  by  the  French  demibain 
(see  Baths ) ; Semi-lunar  Ganglia,  two  gan- 
glia situated  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  on  a 
level  with  the  cceliac  artery ; Semi-lunar 
Notch,  an  indentation  in  the  form  of  a half 
moon,  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  Scapula  (which  see) ; 


Semi-lunar  Valves,  tnree  ^ 
valves  which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arterv ",  Scmi-membranosus , a muscle 
arising  from  the  tuber  ischia,  and  inserted 
into  the  tibia;  it  is  the  Semi-nenmus  oi 
Wilson,  and  bends  the  thigh  (which  see) . _ 

Semola  and  Semolina.  These  are  fari- 
naceous preparations,  both  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  gluten,  and  therefore 
highly  nutritious ; the  former  of  the  two  is 
the  invention  of  the  eminent  chemist  Mr. 
Bullock ; it  consists  chiefly  of  the  gluten 
of  wheat  freed  from  the  starchy  constituents 
of  the  grain ; in  its  nourishing  powers  it 
approaches  very  near  to  animal  food.  Se- 
molina is  prepared  from  a Russian  grain ; 
a very  similar  substance,  but  lately  been 
sold  under  the  name  of  Manna  Croup. 

Senna.  A name  commonly  applied  to 
the  dried  leaflets  of  several  species  of  Cassia 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosa,  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  Africa  and  India.  But 
that  which  is  considered  as  the  true  officinal 
Senna  is  the  produce  of  the  Cassia  Lanceo- 
lata  and  C.  Obovata. 

This  is  commonly  called  Alexandrine 
Senna,  from 'the  port  at  which  it  is  shi  pped, 
but  it  is  collected  far  in  the  interior  of 
Upper  Egypt  beyond  Sienne ; it  is  com- 
monly adulterated  with  the  leaves  of  two 
or  three  other  plants,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  their  greater  length 
and  thickness,  the  absence  of  visible  lateral 
nerves  on  the  under  side,  and  their  lighter 
colour;  some  of  them  by  their  downy  sur- 
face, their  unbranched  lateral  nerves  run- 
ning nearly  in  parallel  lines,  and  by  their 
being  usually  folded  lengthways;  this  adul- 
teration, which  is  always  found  more  or  less 
in  the  kind  of  Senna  here  spoken  of,  is 
technically  called  Argel.  The  Tripoli  Senna, 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  C.  JEthiopica, 
is  said  to  be  collected  chiefly  at  Fezzan  ; it 
is  smaller  and  more  broken  than  the  other 
kinds,  the  leaflets  being  more  thin  and 
fragile ; they  are  naturally,  too,  of  a more 
blunt  rounded  form,  and  as  generally  im- 
ported are  much  mixed  with  stalks  and 
pieces  of  fibre.  Indian  Senna  is  the  pro- 
duce of  C.  Elongata;  it  comes  mostly  from 
Arabia,  but  is  shipped  at  East  Indian  ports; 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  by 
its  long  narrow  leaflets;  it  is  considered  the 
best  kind. 

The  purgative  properties  of  Senna  arc 
well  known,  and  it  is  the  most  commonly 
employed  of  all  cathartics ; it  is  sure  in  its 
operation,  but  rather  heating,  and  apt  to 
gripe  and  cause  nausea ; therefore  an  aroma- 
tic should  generally  be  given  with  it.  It 
should  not  be  administered  when  there  is 


nor  the  existence  of  piles.  It  may  bo  given 
to  children  and  elderly  persons  quite  safely, 
when  a tolerably  active  purge  is  required 
and  it  is  well  to  combine  a saline  aperient 
with  it,  as  in  Black  Draught  (which  see). 
The  powdered  Leaves  arc  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  administered ; the  dose  varies  from  h 
a drachm  to  2 drachms  ; the  Confection,  a 
mild  laxative,  commonly  called  Lenative 
Electuary,  from  1 to  4 drachms ; the  Syrup 
a good  preparation  for  young  children,  from 
1 to  2 drachms;  Tincture,  from  1 to  4 
drachms;  Compound  Infusion,  an  excellent 
family  medicine,  from  1 to  3 ounces.  It 
may  be  prepared  as  follows  Senna  Leaves, 

4 drachms  ; Raisins  (stoned),  1 ounce  ; Gin- 
ger (bruised),  2 drachms ; Boiling  Water,  a 
pint ; macerate  four  hours  in  a covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.  A table  spoonful  of  brandy 
will  add  to  its  stomachic  properties,  and 
make  it  keep  better  ; but,  if  for  young  chil- 
dren, this  had  better  not  be  added.  The 
Infusion  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place. 

Senses.  These  arp  the  faculties  by  which 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
our  bodies,  and  with  certain  properties  and 
states  of  external  things,  such  as  their  colour, 
taste,  odour,  size,  form,  density,  &c.  The 
senses  are  five  in  number,  viz.  sight , hear- 
ing, taste , smell , and  touch  (all  of  which 
see).  They  have  been  well  called  the  “ five 
gateways  of  knowledge.”  Their  messen- 
gers, which  convey  all  impressions  to  the 
brain,  are  the  Nerves  (which  see) ; to  this 
head  we  may  also  refer  for  Sensation  and 
Sensibility. 

Septic  (Greek  septa,  to  putrify).  Relating 
to  Putrefaction  (which  see).  Antiseptics 
are  substances  which  retard  putrefaction. 

Sepia  Officinalis.  The  scientific  name 


of  the  cuttle  fish,  the  bone  of  which  is  used 
as  a dentifrice. 

Septum  (Latin  sepes,  a hedge).  Literally 
an  enclosure,  or  fenced  place;  hence  the 
term  Septum  Cordis,  the  fleshy  substance 
which  separates  the  right  from  the  left  ven- 


y1  uie  neari ; mis  is  sometimes  calle 
<*>.  auriculorum.  The  partition  separatin 
the  anterior  Cornua  of  the  brain  is  terme 
>S.  lucidum  ; and  the  cartilaginous  partitio 
of  the  nostrils  S.  narium. 

Sequestrum  (Latin  sequestro,  to  sever) 
The  portion  of  bone  which  becomes  de 
tached  in  necrosis. 

Sequela  (Latin  sequor,  to  follow).  Mor 
bid  afiections  which  follow  certain  diseases 
and  appear  to  be  a natural  consequence  o 
them ; as  the  form  of  dropsy  termed  anasarca 
after  scarlatina,  &c. 

Seriasis.  (Greek  seros,  a cavity.)  Ai 
affliction  described  by  Paulus  as  an  inflam 
mation  about  the  cerebrum,  in  which  thi 
brain  is  said  sometimes  to  mortify  in  thre< 
days ; it  is  so  called,  because  "the  bonei 
about  the  lontanelle,  or  sometimes  the  mem- 
brane only,  are  depressed  or  drawn  in,  leav- 
ing a cavity.  (See  Brain.) 

S erf  ent  art  a . A plant  of  the  natural 
order  Aristolochiacea,  called  in  America, 
Virginian  Snake  Root.  The  root  is  the  part 
used ; it  is  in  the  form  of  slender  fibres, 
with  knotted  heads.  Serpentary,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  is  an  aromatic  tonic  and 
diaphoretic,  in  large  doses  causing  nausea 


and  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  It  was  at  one 
time  much  given  in  agues  and  other  inter- 
mittents,  usually  in  combination  with  bark ; 


t is  still  sometimes  administered,  with  sti- 
milants  and  diaphoretics,  in  typhoid  and 
thcr  fevers  of  an  exhaustive  character, 
’he  dose  of  the  Powder  is  from  10  to  30 
grains ; of  the  Infusion,  from  1 to  2 ounces; 
f the  Tincture,  from  1 to  3 drachms. 

Serpigo  (Latin  serpo,  to  creep.)  A name 
ometimes  given  to  ringworm  or  tetter,  from 
ts  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
5ee  Herpes. 

Serratt/s  (Latin  serra,  a saw) . A name 
nven  to  three  muscles  on  account  of  their 
ragged,  or  saw-like  form  ; they  are  S.  moff- 
ins,  S.  posticus  superior,  and  S.p.  infenoi , 
the  first  of  which  brings  the  scapula  for- 
ward, and  is  a muscle  of  inspiration ; the 
second  raises  the  ribs,  and  thus  dilates  the 
thorax ; and  the  last  depresses  the  lower 
ribs,  and  draws  them  backwards. 

Serre-Njeud.  An  instrument,  consisting 
of  a long  narrow  round  piece  of  silver,  ter- 
minating at  the  end  with  a little  round  hole, 
like  the  eye  of  a needle,  and  at  the  other  in 
a kind  of  groove  or  notch  ; it  was  formerly 
much  used  in  applying  ligatures,  but  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  a more  convenient 
contrivance. 

Servm.  The  thin  transparent  part  ot 
the  blood  which  may  be  obtained  after  the 
crassamentum  has  separated  by  coagulation  ; 
it  is  of  a pale  straw  colour,  with  a greenish 
cast,  and  a slight  saline  taste.  (See  Blood.) 
The  above  term  is  also  applied  to  the  tlnn 
parts  of  milk  (see  Whey)  ; and  to  the  lymph - 
like  fluid  secreted  by  certain  membranes  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  pericardium,  perito- 
neum, pleuritis,  which  are  denominated 
serous  membranes. 

Sesamoid  (Greek  sesame , an  Indian  bean) . 
The  designation  of  small  bones  resembling 
a bean  in  shape,  found  at  the  roots  ot 
the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  the  great 

toe.  , _ . 

Sesqui  (contracted  from  the  Latin  se- 
'lisque , and  a half).  A prefix  denoting  the 
the  quantity  and  a half  more.  Hence  the 
term  sometimes  used  in  prescriptions,  ses- 
cune  ce  for  sesqni  tincia,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  sesqiiihora , an  hour  and  a half,  &c. 

Seta  (Latin  for  a bristle).  Hence  the 
name  given  to  the  Horse-hair  worm,  or 
Gordius,  Seta  equina.  The  Laplanders  are 
subject  to  a disease  which  they  call  ullen,  or 
hotine,  and  which  they  attribute  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  worm  in  the  stagnant  water  of 
their  marshes  and  ditches.  . . 

Seton  (from  the  above  root),  is  a kind  or 
issue  commonly  made  with  a flat  needle, 
threaded  with  silk,  or  a thin  strip  of  gutta- 
percha ; formerly  horse-hair  was  employed, 
hence  the  above  name.  To  form  a Seton  it 


is  only  necessary  to  pm«>  - - - - -- 
skin  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  to 
pass  through  the  base  of  the  fo  ‘ 

Seton-needle,  armed  witu  silk  or  otl 

able  material,  which  must  be  left  in  the 
opening,  with  an  end  hanging  ou  ‘ 

side.  A few  days  after  this  operation  has 

been  performed  there  will  probably  be  a di» 
charge  of  thick  matter,  which  will ha  e to 
be  kept  up  for  some  time.  Ihis  matter  must 
not  be  suffered  to  remain  long  on  the  pm  ' > 
or  it  will  become  very  offensive  and  inflat- 
ing; it? should  be  carefully  washed  off  two 

or  three  times  a dav,  and  a dressing  ot  uin* 
pie  cerate  applied.  "At  each  dressing  the  silk 
in  the  Seton  should  be  gently  moved  from 
side  to  side,  to  keep  up  the  inflammatory 
action,  and  consequent  discharge,  irom 
which  it  is  hoped  the  desired  relief  mav  te 
obtained.  A Seton  is  most  commonly  applied 

in  the  neck,  to  relieve  alarming  head  symp- 
toms. It  requires  to  be  kept  open  tor  a con- 
siderable length  of  time;  if  it  shows  a dis- 
position to  heal  before  the  end  is  attained, 
a little  Savine  Ointment,  or  Blister  Salve 
should  be  smeared  over  the  silk  and  drawn 
into  the  cuts.  See  Issue. 

Sex.  As  any  physiologist  might  expect, 
this  element  exercises  a marked  effect  upon 
individual  health.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
male,  where  there  is  greater  tone  and  power, 
and  increased  activity'  by  his  occupation  and. 
habits,  there  is  a particular  liability  to  in- 
flammatory diseases.  In  the  female,  where 
there  is  greater  delicacy  of  frame  and  laxity 
of  fibre,  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  those 
of  a nervous  character.  In  connection  with 
childbirth,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  a 
pregnancy  in  which  the  child  is  a male  is 
likely  to  'be  more  prolonged  than  if  of  the 
opposite  Sex.  With  regard  to  the  relative 
number  of  the  sexes  born,  we  find  that  the 
average  of  Europe  gives  106  boys  to  100 
girls,  and,  according  to  Quetelet,  with  mar- 
ried couples,  the  more  the  father’s  age  ex- 
ceeds the  mother’s,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  male  children  bom.  As  a general 
rule,  females  require  smaller  doses  ot  medi- 
cine than  males.  _ . 

Shampooing.  A name  given  in  the  East 
to  an  operation  which  consists  in  pressing 
the  joints  and  rubbing  the  limbs,  so  as  to 
mitigate  pain,  and  restore  vigour  and  tone 
to  the  parts.  It  is  an  accompaniment  ot 
the  hot  oath,  and  is  thought  to  be  useful  in 
rheumatic  affections,  sprains,  &c. 

Shell  Fisii.  These  are  generally  indi- 
gestible, and  some,  like  the  mussel,  me  even 
poisonous  at  times.  See  hsh,  Poisons.  _ 

Sherry.  This  is  a dry,  strong  wine, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Xcres  in  Spain, 


imported,  it  contains  rather  more  than  19 
per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  has  not  the  astrin- 
gency  of  Port  wine,  and  generally  agrees 
better  with  invalids.  If  good,  it  is  nearly 
or  quite  free  from  acid.  J ’ 

Sihnoles.  (Probably  a corruption  of  the 

Latin  terra  cingulum , a girdle.)  This  is  a 
popular  name  for  a disease  of  the  skin,  which 
is  a variety  of  Herpes.  The  eruption, 
which  consists  of  vesicles  in  distinct  elus- 
ters,  upon  inflamed  bases,  that  extern!  a 
little  beyond  the  margin  of  each  clnster,  is 
generally  preceded  by  such  constitutional 
symptoms  as  loss  of  appetite,  head  ache, 
oold  chills,  sickness,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
Sometimes  there- is  heat  and  pricking  in  the 
skm,  and  a sensation  as  though  hot  needles 
Were  thrust  into  it;  or  there  may  be  a deep 
seated  pain  in  the  chest.  At  times,  how- 
ever, the  patient  has  no  warning  of  this 
land,  and  he  is  first  made  aware  of  the 
affection  by  the  appearance  of  red  patches, 
with  small  elevations,  clustered  together  - 
these  gradually  enlarge,  and  become  clear 
and  glassy,  being  filled  with  a colourless 
lymph,  which  first  turns  milky,  and  then 
concretes  into  scabs.  As  the  crusts  fall  off 
and  the  eruption  disappears  at  one  part,  it 
frequently  shows  itself  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  so  gradually  creeps  all  over  the 
skin;  sometimes  there  is  a free  discharge 
and  ulceration.  _ In  some  cases  the  clusters 
01  eruption  begin  at  the  loins,  and  extend 
downwards  to  the  thighs  and  legs ; very 
commonly  they  form  a sort  of  band  round 
the  waist,  and  hence,  probably,  the  name 
d'se?se-  From  the  12th  to  the 
14th  day  is  the  time  at  which  the  scabs,  if  a 
cluster,  may  be  expected  to  fall  off,  leaving 
the  skin  beneath  red  and  tender,  with  little 
indented  rings,  where  the  vesicles  have  been. 
Generally  the  disease  runs  its  course  in 
about  three  weeks;  it  is  not  contagious,  and 
may  attack  the  same  person  more  than  once. 
Young  persons  between  12  and  25  years  of 
age,  appear  to  be  most  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease, which,  however,  sometimes  attacks 
aged  people.  Summer  and  autumn  are  the 
seasons  when  it  most  prevails  ; the  muse  of 
it  is  not  very  clear ; probably  it  may  arise 
from  sudden  changes  of  temporature,  and 
chills  taken  when  in  a heated  state  For 
treatment  we  should  recommend  aperients 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  with  a li»ht 
and  nutritious  diet;  effervescing  draughts 
made  with  Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  instead  of 
Soda  ; if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there  is 
much  pain,  take  Dover’s  Powder  at  bed- 
time, from  5 to  10  grains,  according  to  age  • 
bathe  the  eruptions  with  Goulard  Water’ 


ry.  uiocuaiguigj  Wll 

£.nc  Ointment,  spread  upon  lint;  old  per 
sons  will  require  tonics  and  change  of  ail 
but  the  young  generally  get  over  it  withoti 
this  ; although,  for  all,  a little  strengthen 
mg  medicine  is  desirable. 

brrrv  erino.  This  is  probably  a nervou 
sensation ; it  is  symptomatic  of  cold  an 
the  approach  of  fever,  and  sometimes  of  th 
iormation  of  matter  or  pus  within  the  tis 
s»e.s  body,  which  is  a consequeno 

of  inflammatory  disease.  When  Shiverin; 
amounts  to  actual  chattering  of  the  teetl 
and  shaking  of  the  limbs,  it  is  termed  Rigor 
(which  see). 

Shock.  This,  in  medical  language,  sig- 
nifies the  depressing  effect  upon  the  nervoui 
system  and  the  constitution  generally,  ol 
severe  bodily  pain  or  injury.  Its  effects 
m.ay  be  either  temporary  or  lasting,  and  if 
will  be  severe,  not  so  much  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  cause,  as  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  part  or  organ  through  which  it 
is  received.  Thus,  a comparativelv  slight 
blow  on  any  part  where  there  is  a consider- 
able collection  of  nerves  closely  interlaced, 
as  about  the  heart,  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
oi  in  the  neck,  will  be  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate Shock,  which  sometimes  proves 
1 8. tell.  Great,  too,  is  the  depression  of  sys- 
tem  which  follows  a blow  on  the  head,  and 
lujnries  where  there  is  extensive  laceration 
and  haemorrhage ; and  surgical  operations, 
of  which  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
hazards  before  the  introduction  of  the  use 
of  chloroform  and  other  anesthetics  to  pro- 
duce insensibility. 

A person  who  has  suffered  a Shock  should 
be  treated  precisely  as  though  he  had  fainted, 
or  become  insensible  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  Stimulants  by  the  mouth,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  swallowed,  should  be  admi- 
nistered, but  cautiously — for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  after  depression  we  have 
reaction  ; and  inflammatory  action  may 
run  more  high  after  a Shock  than  before  it. 
Dining  the  first  stage  of  a Shock,  all  injudi- 
cious movements  and  interference  should  be 
prevented.  Let  the  patient  remain  quies- 
cent for  a time,  or  the  very  means  taken 
for  restoration  may  prove  fatal  to  hopes  of 
recovery.  See  Fainting. 

Shoulder.  This  part  of  the  human 
frame  is  composed  of  three  bones,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut ; the  shoulder- 
blade  or  scapula  (I) ; the  collar-bone  or 
clavicle  (2) ; and  the  arm-bone  or  humerus 
(3) ; to  explain  more  clearly  the  anatomy  of 
the  part,  wc  give  the  upper  ribs  (4,  4)  - the 
cup  of  the  scapula  is  marked  by  5 ; into  this 
the  rounded  head  of  the  humerus  fits  in 


such  a way  as  to  allow  of  a free  movement 
>f  the  lower  joint  of  the  arm,  which  owing 
» the  shallowness  of  the  cup  is  very  liable 
» Dislocation , (which  see) . By  means  of  the 
sollar-bone  which  springs  from  the  chest- 
>one  (6)  at  one  end,  and  is  attached  at  the 
)ther  to  the  projection  of  the  shoulder- 


blade,  the  Shoulders  are  extended,  or  as  it 
is  generally  called  “squared,”  and  this 
gives  that  wide  appearance  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  which  is  in  fact  the  nar- 
rowest part,  the  whole  shape  of  it  being 
conical.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
clavicle  it  is  one  of  the  bones  most  liable  to 
Fracture,  (which  see.)  A glance  at  the  dia- 
gram will  show  how  admirably  adapted  is 
the  whole  structure  of  this  part  to  effect  the 
various  movements  of  the  arm  and  hand. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  diseases  or 
injuries  to  which  the  part  is  liable  to  call 
for  special  attention,  other  thau  what  they 
have  recorded  under  the  heads  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Sibbens.  A name  for  Frambcesia,  or 
Yates  (which  see.) 

Side.  Pain  in  the  Side  is  a common 
symptom  of  several  affections ; when  it 
occurs  high  up,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation ef  the  lungs,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  also  febrile  symptoms,  but  it  is  not 
so  generally,  if  it  proceeds  from  muscular 
rheumatism ; if  aggravated  by  external  pres- 
sure, we  may  usually  assign  it  to  this 
cause.  Pain  in  the  right  Side  of  the  chest 
and  lower  down,  may  be  owing  to  some 
affection  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  Side  to 
affection  of  the  spleen  ; on  either  Side,  or 
in  any  position,  it  may  be  merely  sympa- 
thetic, and  in  females  is  often  so,  ol  some 
functional  or  other  disorder  of  the  womb. 
Continued  pain  in  the  Side  should  always 
meet  with  proper  attention ; it  may  fre- 
quently be  relieved  by  a little  aperient 


medicine,  and  stimulant  and  anodyne  nna- 
ments  rubbed  into  the  part  affected,  or  mus- 
tard or  bran  poultices  applied  thereto. 

Sideratio  (Latin  nidus,  a star.)  A name 
given  to  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  produced 
by'  the  influence  of  the  planets. 

Siperum.  Bergmann  gave  this  name  to 
phosphate  of  Iron  (which  see) . 

Sight.  Of  the  organ  of  this  most  im- 
portant sense,  we  have  spoken  somewhat 
fully  under  its  Droper  head  ( see  Eye). 
Of  the  nature  of  the  medium  by  which  it 
acts,  an  account  will  be  found  under  the 
head  Light.  On  the  several  diseased  states 
and  conditions,  which  interfere  with  the 
proper  action  of  this  organ,  remarks  have 
been  made  under  the  first  of  the  above 
heads,  also  under  that  of  Ophthalmia , &e. : 
for  the  means  taken  to  remedy  natural  de- 
fects of  Sight  see  (Spectacles.)  It  is  only 
necessary  for  us  here  briefly  to  remark  of 
this  faculty  of  seeing,  that  like  the  other 
senses,  it  conveys  no  clear  information  to 
the  mind,  until  it  lias  been  well  exercised 
and  tested  by  comparison  : thus  the  person 
born  blind,  to  whom  the  faculty  is  for  the 
first  time  given,  recognizes  not  the  objects 
he  looks  upon,  although  touch,  taste,  or 
smell  may  have  previously'  made  them 
known  to  him. 

The  image  now  first  painted  on  his  retina 
may  convey  a different  impression  to  his 
mind,  from-  that  which  an  examination  of 
the  same  object  by  another  sense  than  Sight 
had  conveyred,  and  he  can  only  arrive  at  a 
true  conception  by  studying  and  comparing. 
The  blind  man  in  Scripture,  to  whom  Our 
Saviour  gave  Sight,  saw  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing ; he  had  known  there  were  men  before, 
and  he  had  known  that  there  were  trees ; 
could  tell  when  lie  came  in  contact  with  one 
or  the  other,  but  he  could  not  tell  what  they 
were  like ; now  he  had  a new  power  of 
testing  his  former  experience,  and  correct- 
ing his  feeble  impressions.  The  infant, 
when  it  first  opens  its  efes  to  the  light, 
looks  upon  a world  of  wonders,  and  can 
form  no  correct  idea  of  any  object  which 
it  sees;  until  it  has  also  touched  and 
handled,  tasted,  or  smelled  it.  The  moral 
of  all  this  is.  that  Sight,  like  every  other 
faculty,  requires  careful  education,  and  the 
pitch  of  perfection  to  which  it  can  be  edu- 
cated, is  truly  surprising.  Very  seldom  is 
it  sufficiently'" and  properly  exercised.  Most 
men  walk  about  this  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful world,  as  if  they  had  a veil  before  their 
eyes;  vision  is  to  them  but  a half  faculty, 
a dull,  almost  inert  sense ; but  such  should 
remember,  that  he  is  best  able  to  serve  him- 


unu  mo  ieuow  creatures,  ana  to  appre- 
ciate the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  who 
improves  and  exercises  to  its  fullest  extent, 
every  power  and  faculty  which  God  has 
given  to  him . 

Silica.  Siliceous  earth,  being  the  oxide 
of  silicum,  constituting  the  whole  of  silcx 
®r  18  dissolved  by  solution  of  the 

fixed  alkalies,  and  combines  with  many  of 

vi  'T:t:!1Uc  °*ides  j hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  silicic  acid ; the  compound  with  alka- 
line bases,  Fluo-silicic  Acid  gas , is  formed 
when  hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  contact 
with  siliceous  earth.  The  solution  is  formed 
by  saturating-  water  with  this  gas;  it 
emits  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air 
and  is  commonly  called  Saturated  Fluoric 
Acid. 

Silk  Dresses  woven  of  this  material  are 
•it  once  light  and  warm,  and  many  persons 
who  fiom  natural  irritability  cannot  wear 
woollen  fabrics  next  the  skin,  will  find  this 
a good  substitute.  Oiled  Silk  is  useful  to 
put  over  poultices  and  other  moist  applica- 
tions, to  prevent  speedy  evaporation. 

SnfHWi.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
Assajcetida , (which  see). 

Silver.  (Latin  Argentum  (which  see)  also 
Quicksilver  and  Mercury. 

Silvic  Acid.  An  acid  produced  from  the 
resin  of  the  Scotch  fir.  See  Abies. 

Simaruba.  The  Mountain  or  Bitter 
Damson,  or  Slave  Wood  of  Jamaica,  and 


possesses  much  the  same  properties  as 
quassia,  with  which  it  has  a close  botanical 


as  well  as  medical  affinity.  Like  most  othei 
bitters  it  causes  vomiting  and  purging  when 
given  in  large  doses ; it  is  useful  in  all  cases 
where  a simple  tonic  is  required ; it  is  not 
given  in  substance,  but  in  the  form  of  an 
infusion,  the  dose  ot  which  is  from  1 to  2 
ounces.  This  drug  is  much  used  in  Ger- 
many in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea. 

Simples.  The  general  name  of  all  herbs 
which  are  possessed  of  any  real  or  reputed 
medicinal  virtues. 

Sinapis.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Oruciferce , in  which  are  the  S. 
Alba , and  S.  Nigra , the  white  and  common 
Mustard  (which  see).  From  this  root  we 
have  the  term  sinapism , a mustard  plaster 
or  poultice. 

Sinciput.  The  fore  part  of  the  head; 
the  back  part  is  called  the  occiput. 

. Sinew.  (This  word  comes  from  the  Saxon 
sinu  or  sinwe , and  its  primary  meaning  is 
stretched  or  strained.)  In  anatomy  it  sig- 
nifies a tendon,  or  that  part  of  a muscle  by 
which  it  is  united  to  a bone.  See  Muscle. 

Singing,  like  reading  aloud,  is  a vocal 
exercise,  which  is  beneficial  to  those  who 
have  sound  lungs  and  good  muscular 
strength,  although  with  such  it  may  be 
mischievous,  if  practised  too  long  or  too  fre- 
quently : professional  singers,  we  find,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  liable  to  bronchial  and  chest 
affections,  but  this  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  great  alternations  ‘ of  temperature  to 
which  they  are  necessarily  exposed.  Those 
who  are  narrow  chested  and  predisposed  to 
pulmonary  complaints,  should  avoid  singing, 
except  as  an  occasional  exercise  of  a most 
pleasing  accomplishment. 

Singultus.  The  meaning  of  this  term 
is  properly  sobbing,  it  is  commonly  applied 
to  Hiccup  (which  see). 

Sinking.  We  often  hear  persons  com- 
plain of  a “ Sinking”  sensation  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  : this  generally  arises  from 
a disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
the  effect  is  a purely  nervous  one,  and  a 
nervous  stimulant  will  be  likely  to  relieve 
it  for  a time  ; but  there  will  quickly  be  a 
return  of  the  sensation,  and  then  the  re- 
medy must  be  resorted  to  again,  with  the 
probability  of  establishing  a dangerous 
habit.  Better  is  it  therefore  to  try  aperient 
medicine ; something  like  this  will  probably 
afford  quick  and  permanent  relief.  Rhu- 
barb and  Carbonate  of  Soda  of  each  a drachm ; 
Peppermint  or  Cinnamon  Water,  6 ounces; 
two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours  until 
the  bowels  are  freely  moved. 

Sinus  (Latin  for  gulph).  It  is  used  to 
denote  1st,  a cavity  or  cell  withiu  the  sub- 


stance  of  a bone,  as  of  the  forehead,  &c. 
hid,  a large  vein,  like  those  of  the  brain, 
fee.  3rd,  the  numerous  small  foramina 
vhich  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
ining  of  the  urethra,  and  which  are  called 
he  sinuses  of  Morgagni,  &c. 

Sixth  Sense.  A term  which  has  been 
ipplied  to  muscular  sensations,  arising  from 
;ne  sensitive  department  of  the  fifth  pair 
md  compound  spinal  nerves.  The  seventh, 
ir  visceral  sense,  is  a term  applied  to  the 
instinctive  sensations  arising  from  the  gan- 
glionic department  of  the  nervous  system. 

Size.  A term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
bnfl’y  coat  which  appears  on  the  surface  of 
coagulated  blood  drawn  during  inflamma- 
tion. The  [surface  of  the  eoagulum  is  fre- 
quently contracted,  puckered  up  at  the  edges 
and  concave  in  the  centre,  in  such  cases  the 
blood  is  said  to  bo  cupped.  See  Blood,  In- 
flammation. 

Skeleton  (Greek  slccllo,  to  dry  up).  The 
dry  bony  frame  of  an  animal ; the  osseous 
structure,  as  it  would  be  more  scientifically 
termed.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  only  to 
do  with  the  human  Skeleton,  of  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a brief  description; 
it  is  formed  by  a complete  assemblage  of 
conjoined  bones,  the  exact  number  of  which 
is  somewhat  variable,  some  few  not  being 
always  present,  and  some  minor  ones,  such 
as  those  of  the  ear,  being  often  omitted  in 
reckoning ; 252  may  be  stated  as  about  the 
number  of  distinct  parts  which  go  to  make 
up  this  complex  and  wondrous  structure. 
When  these  bones  are  united  by  the  natural 
ligaments,  it  is  called  a natural  Skeleton  ; 
when  by  wires,  as  is  the  case  when  prepared 
and  preserved  for  scientific  purposes,  it  is 
termed  an  artificial  Skeleton,  which  term, 
however,  conveys  a false  idea. 

Of  the  mental  superiority  of  man  over  all 
other  living  creatures,  no  rational  person 
entertains  a doubt ; but  with  regard  to  his 
physical  conformation,  some  have  ques- 
tioned his  right  to  the  proud  position,  which 
all  true  comparative  anatomists  agree  in 
assigning  him,  and  not  without  good  reason. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  accompany 
our  cut  of  the  human  Skeleton  with  that  of 
the  most  highly  organized  of  the  brute  ani- 
mals, the  hea’d  of  the  monkey  tribe.  A 
mere  cursory  glance  at  these  two  figures 
convinces  us  of  the  superior  beauty,  and 
higher  development  of  the  structure  of  man 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  oran-outan, 
and  a little  examination  will  convince  us, 
that  our  first  impression  i3  a_  correct  one. 
In  following  out  the  comparison,  step  by 
step,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  enabled 
to  give  our  readers  a clear  notion  of  the 


peculiarities  of  the  human  structure,  and 
exhibit  the  striking  difference  between  it 
and  that  of  the  baboon.  For  a closer  study 
of  any  particular  part,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  subject  heading  under  which 
it  may  be  found. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer 
is  the  manifest  want  of  adaptability  in  the 
Skeleton  of  the  baboon  to  maintain  the  erect 
osition ; whilst  the  placing  of  man  on  his 
ands  and  feet  is  felt  to  be  opposed  to  his 
structure.  If  we  examine  the  two  Skeletons 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  observe  a 
number  of  remarkable  structural  differences. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the 
feet  of  man  are  broader  than  those  of  the 
monkey,  and  of  any  other  animal  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  in  order  to  give  a surface 
targe  enough  for  the  body  to  be  conve- 
niently placed  on  them,  and  moved  with 
rapidity.  On  examining  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  (instep)  (figs.  1 and  2 n),  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  bound  firmly  together, 
and  that  they  are  on  a level  with  the  bones 
of  the  toes.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
oran,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are 
loose,  and  considerably  elevated  above  those 
of  the  toes.  In  dogs,  and  many  other  quad- 
rupeds, the  bones  of  the  instep  and  wrist 
are  considerably  elevated  from  the  ground, 
and  the  body  rests  entirely  on  the  toes. 
In  the  horse,  and  other  animals  with  a 
solid  hoof,  not  only  are  the  bones  which  re- 
present tli*  wrist  and  instep  in  man  ele- 
vated, but  only  the  third  series  of  bones 
constituting  the  toes  (fig.  1,  o)  rest  on  the 
ground.  The  whole  structure  of  the  foot  of 
man  is  adapted  to  sustaining  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  is  not  used  for  the  purposes  of 
prehension,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  quad- 
rumana.  In  this  we  have  an  instance  of 
higher  development,  as  the  function  of 
handling,  which  is  possessed  by  both  the 
fore  ami  hind  extremities  of  the  monkeys, 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  upper  in  man ; 
whilst  the  function  of  supporting  the  body, 
which  must  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
delicate  sensation  required  for  expert  ma- 
nipulation is  performed  by  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  monkeys,  it  is  confined  to  the 
lower  extremities  in  man.  It  is  this  fact 
that  at  once  constitutes  man  “ bi-manus,” 
(two-handed),  and  “biped,”  (two-footed)  ; 
a combination  not  found  in  any  other  ani- 
mal. 

If  we  now  cast  our  eyes  above  the  foot, 
we  shall  see  how  differently  the  parts  of  the 
leg  are  placed  in  relation  to  it  in  man  and 
the  monkey.  In  the  former  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (fig.  1,  m)  f»re  placed  at  right  angles 
with  the  foot,  and  the  heel-bone  projects  so 


of  the  man  (fig.  1,  ?')  rests,  and  by  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, a broad  surface  of  support  is  secured. 
In  man  the  bones  of  the  thigh  are  much 
longer  than  in  the  oran,  and  wider  apart 


n proportion  to  their  length  at  the  sum- 
nits.  The  pelvis  (fig.  1,  i)  in  man  differs 
■emarkably  from  that  of  the  lower  animals ; 
t is  much  broader  and  firmer  at  the  back, 
n that  portion  on  which  the  bones  of  the 
tpine  (tigs.  1 and  2,  g)  rest.  The  bones  of 
me  pelvis  are  also  much  curved  below,  for 
;he  support  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  also 
;o  render  the  sitting  posture  of  man  tole- 
rable, which  would  be  impossible  were  this 
lart  of  his  Skeleton  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  oran-outan. 

From  the  pelvis  we  pass  to  the  spine,  that 
oart  of  the  Skeleton  included  between  the 
lead  and  the  pelvis,  and  which  is  composed 
>f  a number  of  small  bones  called  vertebra , 
'from  vertere,  to  turn.)  These  are  divided 
mto  three  kinds — the  lumbar  (figs.  1 and 
2,  g) ; the  dorsal ; and  the  cervical  (b  b.) 
rhe  vertebrae  in  man  are  so  constructed  as 
to  fit  the  spine  for  the  erect  attitude.  Thev 
ire  arranged  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  with 
the  base  below,  and  admit  of  a considerable 
amount  of  motion,  but  always  so  arranged 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  brought  within 
the  base.  To  the  vertebra)  the  ribs  (//) 
are  attached,  and  brought  together  in  front 
by  a broad  bone  called  the  sternum  (e  e). 
The  thorax  or  chest  is  thus  formed,  and  in 
man  it  differs  from  the  monkey  by  being 
shallower  and  more  compressed  in  front, 
and  wider  from  side  to  side  ; by  this  means 
the  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  press  forwards, 
as  it  were,  which  is  seen  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, is  prevented. 

We  now  turn  to  the  upper  extremities. 
They  are  attached  by  means  of  the  blade- 
bone  and  collar-bone  (c  c)  to  the  thorax. 
They  differ  not  less  in  the  two  beings  we 
are  comparing  than  the  lower  extremities. 
In  the  oran  the  bones  of  the  arm  are  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  leg ; in  man  they 
are  of  the  same  length.  In  the  hand  (A-  k), 
also,  we  observe  great  differences.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  size  of  the 
thumb.  In  monkeys  we  have  what  is  called 
an  “ opposable  thumb” — a finger  opposed  to 
the  others,  by  which  grasping  and  handling 
are  effected;  but  in  man  this  thumb  is 
capable  of  touching  the  points  of  all  the 
fingers,  whilst  in  the  oran-outan  the  thumb 
is  so  small,  and  the  fingers  so  long,  that 
their  tips  can  hardly  be  strained  to  meet- 
much  less  opposed  to  each  other  for  use. 
It  is  the  meeting  of  the  thumb  and  tips  of 
the  fingers  which  enables  man  to  use  his 
hand  at  once,  with  so  much  precision  and 
power,  that,  of  all  organs  that  distinguish 
him,  this  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  most 
important.  Even  were  the  structure  of  the 
hand  more  elevated  in  apes,  it  would  be  of 


less  use  to  them  than  it  is  to  man ; for  it 
would  only  be  when  they  were  in  the  erect 
attitude  that  they  could  use  it.  But  man’s 
hand  is  always  free,  for  his  attitude  is  erect. 

In  all  our  reflections,  however,  on  the 
superiority  of  the  organs  of  man  over  those 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  are  directed  to  their  great  ends  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  human  race;  and 
that  without  this  power,  man  would  speedily 
sink  below  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  pro- 
bably would  shortly  cease  to  exist. 

Beautifully  are  the  various  parts  of  the 
structure  fitted  and  adapted  to  each  other; 
and  to  their  several  uses  and  motions. 
Acting  by  means  of  muscles  and  ligatures 
in  a manner  at  once  simple  and  combined; 
full  of  the  most  exquisite  contrivances  for 
facilitating  the  necessary  operations  of 
human  life ; affording  such  full  protection 
to  the  internal  parts  and  combining,  so  evi- 
dently, lightness,  with  the  strength  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose;  gifted,  moreover, 
with  such  extraordinary  powers  for  the  re- 
paration of  injury ; truly  may  we  say  of  the 
whole  fabric,  that  it  is  “fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.” 

Skin.  This  word  appears  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin,  scin  in  that  language  having  the 


Diagram  of  the  structure  of  the  skin : — a Epi- 
dermis.— b b Pores.— c c Layers  of  epidermis  and 
rcte  mucosum.— e f Inhalent  vessels. — g g Papilla? 
of  the  skin. — h h Corium,  or  true  skin. — d d d 
Bulbs  of  sudoriferous  glands  opening  in  the 
pores  b b. 

same  significance : in  its  general  applica- 
tion it  means  a covering,  here,  of  course  it  is 
referred  to  as  that  of  the  human  frame  only, 
than  which  it  is  in  its  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture scarcely  less  wonderful.  Let  us  de- 
scribe it. 
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structure,  the  Skin  is  nevertheless  a very 
compound  organ ; and  when  we  consider 
the  important  functions  it  performs,  and  its 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  this.  It  is  not  only  the 
seat  of  common  sensation,  but  by  means  of 
the  vapour  it  constantly  emits  in  the  form 
of  perspiration,  it  becomes  the  great  regu- 
later  of  the  heat  of  the  body.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  supplied  with  nerves,  blood- 
vessels, and  glands. 

On  examining  a portion  of  Skin  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  sole  of  the  foot,  from 
without  inwards,  we  find  that  externally  it 
presents  a number  of  furrows,,  or  lines, 
which  are  tolerably  constant  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body.  On  the  elevations  be- 
tween these  lines  are  seen  a number  of 
minute  openings  ( b b)  which  are  the  ter- 
minations of  the  glands  ( d d d ) that  yield 
perspiration.  These  furrows  and  pores  are 
in  the  upper  layer  of  the  skin,  called  epi- 
dermis ( c c),  or  scarf  Skin.  This  membrane 
is  in  some  parts  very  thin,  not  exceeding 
T,-.j0-th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  whilst  in 
others,  as  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  it  is  at  least  -jhth  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  Skin 
which  is  elevated  when  what  are  called 
blisters  are  formed.  When  examined  with 
the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
minute  flat  cells,  which  have  been  formed 
below,  and  are  gradually  thrust  upwards. 
Below  this,  but  for  the  most  part  continuous 
with  it,  is  another  series  of  layers  of  cells 
(e  c),  and  which  were  called,  at  one  time,  by 
the  name  rete  mucosum , as  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a separate  membrane.  The  real  na- 
ture of  these  layers  of  cells  is,  that  they  are 
all  secreted  on  the  surface  of  a tough  fibro- 
vascular  membrane,  called  the  corium , or 
true  skin  (h  h) . The  cells  of  the  lower 
layer,  called  the  rete  mucosum,  are  softer 
and  much  less  compressed  than  those  which 
form  the  epidermis.  It  is  amongst  these 
cells  that  a certain  set  are  found  which 
are  termed  pigment  cells.  When  separated 
they  have  a very  distinct  form,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  cells 
by  their  dark  colour.  This  dark  colour  is 
dependent  on  the  presence,  in  the  cells,  of 
a nnmber  of  flat,  rounded,  or  oval  granules, 
not  more  than  the  opimo  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Now,  it  is  found  that  these  cells 
are  always  present  in  the  skin  of  the  dark- 
coloured  races  of  mankind,  and  also  in  those 
parts  of  the  skin  of  fair  races  which  are  of  a 
dark  colour.  It  is,  then,  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these  cells  that  the  skin  is  in- 
debted for  its  white  or  black  colour.  Where 


very  aounaant,  tne  sJan  has  a 
black  colour ; and  in  proportion  to  their 
diminution  are  the  various  shades  called 
red,  yellow,  brown,  brunette,  which  are  ob- 
served amongst  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

Occasionally  there  are  born  amongst  the 
black  races  individuals  in  whom  these  pig- 
ment cells  are  not  developed,  and  they  re- 
main white  throughout  their  lives.  * In 
certain  parts  of  the  body  these  cells  are 
found  in  fair  races,  as  in  the  hair  and  the 
eyes,  but  even  amongst  these  races  such  in- 
dividuals are  born.  They  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Albinos,  and  are  remarkable  for 
white  hair,  and  the  absence  of  pigment  cells 
in  the  eyes,  which  give  the  interior  of  these 
organs  a red  colour,  from  the  blood-vessels 
reflecting  the  colour  of  the  blood.  This 
occurrence  is  also  not  unfrequent  amongst 
domesticated  animals.  From  these  facts  we 
mufet  regard  the  dark  colour  of  the  skin  as 
due  to  the  constant  action  of  light,  upon  a 
system  in  which  there  is  a natural  tendency 
to  develope  the  pigment  cells.  See  also 
Ablution , Absorption,  Perspiration,  Secre- 
tion, <£-c. 

Sktn  Bound.  This  is  an  affection,  peculiar 
to  infancy,  originating  in  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  swells  and  becomes 
hard,  and  the  skin  is  cold  and  tightly 
bound.  It  may  be  relieved  by  warm  baths, 
and  gentle  aperients. 

Skin  Diseases.  Various  classifications  of 
these  troublesome  forms  of  disease  have 
been  attempted ; that  by  Wilson  is  based 
upon  division  of  the  skin  into  derma,  glands, 
and  hair  follicles,  the  first  including  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  epiderma,  the  second 
being  diseftses  of  the  perspiratory  glands, 
and  the  third  including  those  of  the  seba- 
ceous follicles,  and  the  fourth  those  of  the 
hair  and  its  follicles ; there  are  in  this  ar- 
rangement numerous  subdivisions  into  which 
we  need  not  enter. 

In  the  old  system  of  Willan,  Skin  Diseases 
are  divided  into  eight  groups,  founded  upon 
the  form  of  the  eruption ; they  were : 1st, 
Papula,  or  Pimply;  2nd,  Squama , or  Scaly; 
3rd,  Exanthemata , or  those  with  rashes  ; 
4th , Bulla,  those  with  blebs;  5th,  Vesicula, 
those  with  visicles ; 6th,  Pustules,  with  pus- 
tules ; 7th,  Tubercula,  with  tubercles ; 8th, 
Macula,  with  spots.  This  arrangement,  as 
being  the  most  obvious  in  its  characteristics, 
is  perhaps  the  best  for  a popular  description. 
We  shall  here  include  only  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  skin  diseases,  for  the  rarer  sorts 
are  those  which  on  l}-  a professional  eye  can 
distinguish,  and  which  are  not'open  to  do- 
mestic treatment. 


A Papular  Eruption  is  distinguished  by 
lie  presence  of  a papula,  or  pimple : the  two 
lost  common  forms  of  this  are  Lichen  and 
3 rurigo  (both  of  which  see) ; of  the  former 
re  have  a well-known  example  in  the  lied 
urn  of  infants,  sometimes  called  Tooth  rash 
nd  White  gum.  The  latter  appears  thus 
ar  to  have  in  a great  measure  baffled  in- 
[uiry  as  to  its  nature  and  origin ; some 
ittribute  it  to  nervous  irritation : old 

icrsons  are  troubled  with  a peculiar  form  of 
t,  which  has  been  called  Prurigo  senilis , 
vliich  sometimes  spreads  nearly  over  the 
vhole  of  the  body,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
mre.  Children  arc  seldom  troubled  with 
his  form  of  disease,  which  most  usually 
shows  itself  in  persons  of  middle  age.  The 
proper  treatment  is  salines  and  mild  aperi- 
ents; sometimes  bleeding,  at  others  Mer- 
cury, or  Arsenic,  should  be  given,  but  this 
should  be  under  proper  direction.  A lotion 
composed  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  1 drachm, 
Glycerine  3 drachms,  and  Water  sufficient 
to  make  half  a pint,  will  be  found  useful  to 
allav  the  itching ; baths  at  a high  tempera- 
ture* should  be  used,  and  a tolerably  generous 
diet  taken.  See  Prurigo. 

Scaly  Eruptions  include  Lepra  and 
Psoriasis,  (for  a particular  account  of  both 
of  which  see  those  heads.)  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  these  should  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  diseases : at  all  events, 
the  treatment  would  be  very  similar.  The 
constitutional  remedies  are  almost  confined 
to  Arsenic  and  Pitch : for  local  application 
there  is  nothing  better  than  this  Lotion  : — 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  12)  grains;  Glycerine, 

1 ounce;  Water,  11  ounces. 

Pashes.  Under  this  head  are  included 
Erysipelas  and  Erythema  (which  sec) ; also 
Nettle  Pash  and  Pose  Pash,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  under  their  proper 
heads.  The  term  Exanthemata  applied  to 
this  class  of  Skin  Diseases,  also  includes  the 
eruptive  fevers,  Measles,  Scarletina,  S;c.,  in 
which  there  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  Skin,  accompanied  by  redness  of  the 
surface.  Blebs  are  large  vesicles  filled  with 
thin  serous  fluid,  exactly  like  those  caused 
by  bums  and  scalds;  ah  account  of  these 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Plains. 

Vesicular  Eruptions  are  characterized  by 
small  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  having  a 
glassy  appearance,  and  generally  containing 
lymph ; this  may  be  either  transparent  or 
opaque,  colourless,  or  of  a pale  straw  tint ; 
they  differ  only  from  Blebs  in  the  smallness 
of  their  size.  The  most  common  of  these 
eruptions  is  Herpes,  often  called  Tetter,  of 
which  the  breaking  out  about  the  mouth  of 
young  people  may  be  considered  as  the  most 


simple  variety ; it  is  attended  by  itching 
and  swelling  of  the  part;  a number  of 
vescicles  appear,  which,  in  a short  time,  run 
together,  and  form  an  irregularly-shaped 
blister,  containing  acrid  lymph,  which  in- 
flames any  part  of  the  skin  which  it 
touches.  When  this  has  escaped,  a brown 
scab  forms  over  the  place,  and  protects  it 
until  there  is  a renewal  of  the  healthy 
cuticle.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  called 
Herpes  labialis.  The  same  kind  of  eruption 
occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  is 
named  according  to  its  locality.  (See 
Ringworm,  Shingles,  i fc.) 

In  this  group  is  also  placed  Eczema,  or 
Punning  Scall,  which  sometimes  spreads 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body ; when 
in  its  simple  form,  it  shows  itself  on  the 
hands,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  ' 
Scabies,  or  Ltch,  for  which  it  is,  no  doubt, 
often  mistaken.  This  eruption  often  pre- 
sents itself  under  two  aspects,  being  ves- 
sicular  at  the  bends  of  the  joints,  and  scaly 
on  the  plain  surfaces.  (See  Scall.) 

Pustular  Eruptions.  These  are  circum- 
scribed elevations  of  the  cuticle,  containing 
pus,  and  ending  in  scabs  or  crusts ; (for  an 
account  of  these,  see  Pustules,  with  their 
several  varieties,  described  under  the  heads 
of  Acne , Ecthyma,  Impetigo,  and  Porrigo.) 
Under  this  head  are  sometimes  placed  Boils 
and  Carbuncles,  which  at  first  undoubtedly 
arise  from  slough  of  the  true  skin,  although 
the  disease  afterwards  extends  to  the  cel- 
lular membrane.  One  very  troublesome 
form  of  Pustular  eruption  is  Sycosis,  or  Chin 
Welk,  which  always  occurs  on  the  chin,  or 
other  part  occupied  by  hair  fol'icles,  which 
appear  to  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  ; 
these  pustules,  which  surround  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  are  hard,  pointed,  and  very  painful, 
and  the  scabs  which  succeed  them,  when  re- 
moved in  the  operation  of  shaving,  leave  red 
shining  tubercles,  which  in  time  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  This  form 
of  disease  is  by  no  means  common. 

Tubercular  Eruptions  arc  hard,  solid,  cir- 
cumscribed swellings  of  the  cutis,  with  or 
without  an  inflamed  base;  they  are  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  end  in  resolution, 
suppuration,  or  ulceration ; the  only  form 
of  this  class  which  is  at  all  common  is 
Lupus , sometimes  called  Noli  me  tangere, 
or  Corroding  Tetter.  This  generally  appears 
in  the  face,  and  commences  as  a thick,  hard, 
red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  is  gradually 
covered  with  a brown  scab,  without  any 
tendency  to  destructive  ulceration,  or  with 
ulcerating  edges  which  gradually  extend, 
eating  away  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues ; 
the  progress  of  this  disease  is  steady  al- 


figurement  of  the  face.  Little  in  the  way 
of  treatment  is  to  be  done  for  it ; paliatives 
only  can  be  used,  and  these  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  medical  adviser.  (See 
Lupus.) 

Marks  or  Spots  are  discolorations  of  the 
skin  which  are  of  a permanent  character ; 
they  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a change 
of  structure,  but  seldom  have  any  effect 
upon  the  general  health.  (See  freckles, 
Macula,  Ncevus,  <j-c.) 

Corns , Warts,  Moles , and  other  excres- 
cences of  the  skin,  which  may  be  considered 
as  diseased  growths  of  that  organ,  are  spoken 
of  under  their  several  heads,  as  are  also  the 
Hair,  Nails,  and  (other  appendages  of  the 
skin,  with  their  several  affections.  It  would 
‘be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  this  class 
of  diseases,  many  of  which  are  the  most 
intractable  and  obstinate  of  any  that  the 
surgeon  has  to  deal  with.  Although  mostly 
agreeing  in  the  one  circumstance  of  arising 
from  inflammatory  action  in  the  cuticle,  or 
tissues  directly  beneath  it,  these  diseases 
assume  such  a variety  of  forms  and  charac- 
ters, and  are,  moreover,  so  modified  by  the 
constitution  and  habits  of  life  of  the  person 
whom  the)-  attack,  that  a mode  of  treatment 
which  would  be  beneficial  in  one  case  would 
probably  be  hurtful  in  another.  Under  the 
several  heads  referred  to  wo  have  given 
such  directions  as  are  considered  l'kely  to 
be  of  service,  in  so  far  as  domestic  treat- 
ment may  go.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  that  in  all  these 
diseases,  cleanliness  is  the  great  curative 
desideratum;  without  it  all  remedies  will 
be  of  little  avail;  very  many  Skin  Diseases 
are  owing  entirely  in  the  want  of  proper 
care  and  attention  to  sanatory  rules,  and 
few  of  them  can  be  completely  cured  with- 
out a regular  and  systematic  use  of  soap  and 
water.  See  Bathing , Soap,  Washing,  §c. 

Skull.  (A  word  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
the  root  being  probably  slcal,  a shell.)"  It 
is  hard  thick  case  which  encloses  the  brain 
and  forms  the  head,  consisting  of  eight 
bones  closely  joined  together ; these  are — 
the  frontal  and  occipital  bones,  forming  the 
dome ; the  temporal  and  parietal  bones, 
forming  the  temple  and  sides ; the  sphenoid 
and  ethmoid  bones,  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  orbits  and  nose.  For  diagram, 
see  Head,  vol.  i.  p.  358 ; see  also  Brain, 
Cranium , Scalp,  Skeleton. 

Sleep.  That  state  or  condition  of  natural 
unconsciousness  in  which  the  involuntary 
functions,  such  as  those  of  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, &c.,  go  on  as  usual;  but  the  voluntary 
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called  by  the  poet,  “Tired  Nature’s  swee 
restorer,”  and,  although  neither  the  phy 
siology  nor  the  phychology  of  the  state  ha; 
been  very  clearly  understood,  yet  the  mos 
reasonable  theory  is  that  which  assigni 
it  to  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy.  “ Thi 
occasional  suspension  of  sensorial  activity,’ 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  “is requisite  for  the  re- 
paration of  the  destructive  effects  of  thal 
activity ; so  that  however  unfavourable  maj 
be  the  external  circumstances,  sleep  wifi 
supervene  as  the  result  of  exhaustion,  when 
this  has  been  carried  very  far.”  Leibig 
puts  forth  the  same  opinion  in  somewhat 
different  words,  and  Dr.  "Whewell  and  other 
eminent  physiologists  agree  therein. 

A certain  amount  of  Sleep,  then,  is 
necessary  to  repair  the  exhaustion  caused 
by  activity,  and  enable  men  to  perform  the 
duties  allotted  to  them.  Absence  of  this 
necessity  of  healthful  existence  would  bring 
on  madness ; too  much  of  it  would  be 
likely  to  produce  apoplexy.  Children  and 
weakly  persons  require  more  of  it  than 
others ; but  for  a healthy  adult  an  average 
of  seven  hours  may  be  considered  sufficient. 
See  Best. 

Sling.  A kind  of  bandage  adapted  for 
the  support  of  a wounded  limb ; examples 
of  this  will  be  found  under  the  head 
Fracture  (vol.  i.  p.  292-3.) 

Slough.  This  is  a dead  portion  of  tissue, 
which  separates  from  the  living  animal 
body  when  mortification  of  a part  ensues ; 
thus  a Sloughing  Ulcer  is  one  in  which 
destruction  of  vitality,  and  rejection  of  the 
tissue  goes  on.  See  Ulcer. 

Small  Pox  (Latin,  poc,  a bag  or  pouch). 
The  epithet  small  was  added  in  the  15th 
century.  This,  like  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Measles,  belongs  to  the  class  of  eruptive 
fevers;  it  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  but 
the  young  are  most  liable  to  it.  At  no  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year  is  it  more  preva- 
lent than  at  any  other,  nor  does  climate 
appear  to  be  influential  in  averting  or 
modifying  its  visitations.  When  it  occnrs 
naturally,  the  premonitary  symptoms  are 
those  of  other  fevers  of  its  class ; there  are 
usually  cold  drills,  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  loss  of  apetite,  prostration  of  strength, 
nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting;  with, 
young  children,  there  are  sometimes  con- 
vulsions. About  48  hours  after  these 
symptoms  set  in  an  eruption  of  hard,  red 
pimples  begin  to  overspread  the  face  and 
neck,  gradually  extending  down waids  over 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  Each  pimple 
is  surrounded  by  the  peculiar  dull  red 
margin  termed  areola,  and  has  a central 


lepression  on  the  top,  containing  lymph ; 

.t  this  period  the  eruption  is  decidedly 
resicular,  but.  it  becomes  afterwards  pus- 
ular ; this  change  takes  place  on  about  the 
ifth  day  of  its  appearance,  when  the  cen- 
ral  depression  disappears,  suppuration 
akes  place,  and  the  vessels  are  filled  with 
natter,  which  shortly  after  oozes  out  and 
Iries  into  a scab.  In  about  ten  days  this 
alls  off,  and  leaves  a pale  purple  stain  like 
l blotch,  which  gradually  fades,  unless  the 
lisease  has  penetrated  so  deeply  as  to 
lestroy  the  true  skin,  in  which  case  a pit, 
>r,  as  it  is  usually  called,  a “ pock-mark” 
■emains  for  life. 

The  primary  fever  of  this  disease  lessens 
is  soon  as  the  eruption  appears ; but  after 
;his  has  left  the  face,  and  travelled  down- 
ward, attacking  successively  the  lower  parts 
>f  the  body,  a secondary  fever  sets  in,  which 
s more  severe  than  the  first,  and  not  un- 
‘requently  assumes  a typhoid  character. 

Small  Pox  may  be  cither  distinct,  some- 
times called  discrete;  or  confluent:  in  the 
hrmer  case,  the  pustules  arc  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other;  in  the  latter,  they 
run  into  each  other ; this  latter  is  the  most 
langerous  form  of  the  disease,  the  fever  be- 
ng  more  intense  and  rapid,  and  having  no 
intermission  ; it  goes  on  increasing  from  the 
irst,  and  frequently  by  its  violence  in  nine 
nr  ten  days,  so  exhausts  the  system,  that 
roma,  delirium,  and  death  ensue,  preceded 
by  convulsions,  haemorrhages,  bloody  stools, 
lysentery,  and  all  the  train  of  symptoms 
which  indicate  that  a virulent  and  fatal 
poison  has  entered  into  the  circulation. 

By  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  Small 
Pox  is  not  a disease  to  be  trifled  with.  As 
30on  as  the  premonitory  fever  comes  on,  an 
emetic  should  be  administered,  and  followed 
by  a purgative  of  a tolerably  active  nature ; 
then  keep  the  patient  on  spare  diet  (ccr- 
tainlv  no  meat),  and  give  plenty  of  warm 
diluent  drinks  ; keep  the  bowels  moderately 
open  by  means  of  saline  aperients  ; let  the 
patient  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  sponge 
the  skin  with  cool  or  tepid  water,  as  may- 
be most  agreeable,  to  diminish  the  heat  of 
the  body.  Sometimes  there  is  not  energy 
in  the  system  to  develope  the  pustules  with 
sufficient  rapidity;  in  this  case,  nourish- 
ment and  stimulants  should  be  given  in  the 
form  of  broths,  wine  whey,  &c. ; warm,  or 
mustard  foot-baths  should  also  be  resorted 
to,  and  to  allay  irritability,  a .10  grain 
Dover’s  Powder  may  be  administered  at 
bed-time,  or  a J of  a grain  of  Morphine,  in 
Camphor  mixture.  A good  nourishing  diet 
will  be  required  in  the  secondary  stage  of 
the  fever,  and  if  it  assumes  a typhoid  cha- 


racter, the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  typhus  fever  Frequently  the  face 
is  much  swelled,  and  the  eyelids  closed ; in 
this  case,  rub  the  latter  with  Olive  Oil,  and 
bathe  the  whole  with  Poppy  fomentation. 
If  the  throat  is  sore,  use  a gargle  of  Honey 
and  Vinegar,  1 tablespoonful  of  the  former, 

2 of  the  latter,  added  to  a \ pint  of  Water 
or  Sage  Tea.  If  there  is  much  headache, 
cut  the  hair  close,  apply  Mustard  poultices 
to  the  feet,  and  a spirit  lotion  to  the  head  ; 
to  reduce  itching,  apply  to  the  eruptions  a 
liniment  composed  of  Lime  Water  and  Lin- 
seed Oil,  equal  quantities;  to  cheek  di- 
arrhoea, give  Chalk  Mixture  with  5 drops  of 
Laudanum  in  each  dose;  if  perspirations 
are  too  copious  when  the  eruptive  fever  has 
subsided,  take  Acidulated  Drinks.  Smear- 
ing the  eruption  with  Mercurial  Ointment, 
or  puncturing  each  pustule,  and  absorbing 
the  pus  with  wool  or  cotton,  has  been  re- 
commended, to  prevent  the  deep  pitting 
which  is  so  great  a disfigurement  to  the 
face. 

There  is  no  disease  more  certainly  and 
decidedly  contagious  than  this;  after  im- 
bibing the  poison  a period  of  12  days  gene- 
rally elapses  before  the  commencement  of 
the  fever,  and  during  this  time  no  incon- 
venience may  be  experienced.  Besides 
breathing  the  effluvia  arising  from  a person 
attacked,  Small  Pox  may  be  communicated 
by  inoculation  with  the  matter  of  its  pus- 
tules, and  the  resulting  disease  being  of  a 
milder  character,  this  method  was  formerly 
much  practised  to  guard  persons  from  a 
spontaneous  attack;  since,  however,  the 
introduction  of  Vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner 
this  practice  has  been  abandoned.  This 
disease  is  frequently  epidemic,  and  the 
statistics  of  its  different  visitations  show 
that  the  mortality  of  those  attacked  who 
have  not  been  vaccinated  is  1 in  4,  w hilst  of 
those  who  have,  it  is  not  1 in  450 ; a strong 
argument  this  for  Vaccination  (which  see). 
Until  the  time  of  Sydenham,  Small  Pox 
and  Measles  were  considered  to  be  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  disease ; it  is  a subject  of 
dispute  whether  the  former  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  phy- 
sician, is  the  first  author  who  expressly 
mentions  it,  and  he  confounds  it  with 
Measles;  in  scientific  language  it  is  now 
called  Variola. 

Shell.  The  sense,  as  we  have  already 
explained  (see  Nose),  resides  in  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  which  are  distributed  over  a 
membrane,  that  lines  the  nostrils  and  spreads 
over  the  interior  surface  of  several  bones  of 
the  face,  called  “spongy  bones,”  into  the 
frontal  and  sphenoidal  processes.  Odours 


cognizance  of  by  this  expanded  nerve, 
which  stands  as  it  were  sentinel  over  the 
mouth,  and  gives  warning  of  the  approach 
of  any  deleterious  substance.  There  are 
also  attached  to  the  organ  of  smelling  other 
delicate  nerves,  which  arc  excited  into  action 
by  anv  stimulant  like  snuir  and  ammonia, 
and  this,  even  although  the  true  olfactory 
nerve  be  deprived  of  its  sensibility. 

Smoking.  This,  it  it  be  notalreadyone  of 
the  ‘‘darling  vices”  of  our  age  and  country, 
is  fast  becoming  so.  Every  boy  of  sixteen 
now  smokes— not  because  lie  likes  it,  but 
because  it  looks  manly,  as  he  fancies.  So 
the  pipe  comes  as  naturally  as  the  hat  and 
“‘stick-up”  collars;  and  it  were  well  if  it 
had  no  more  pernicious  effect.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  desire  for  drink  which  it  en- 
genders, of  the  habits  of  extravagant  expen- 
diture to  which  it  leads,  it  is  of  itself  de- 
structive of  health  and  energy.  The  first 
effect  of  tobacco-smoking  is  that  of  a stimu- 
lant, the  secondary  effect  that  of  a sedative ; 
there  is  a paralysis  of  the  nervous  system, 
which,  although  extremelyminutein  degree, 
produces  a dreamy  state  of  calm  repose, 
which  is  pleasing  enough,  but  very  ener- 
vating both  to  mind  and  body.  It  has  been 
sometimes  urged  that,  after  smoking,  the 
mind  is  capable  of  more  profound  and  con  • 
eentrated  thought,  and  it  may  indeed  seem 
so ; but  this  is  not  that  there  is  really  any 
accession  of  mental  power,  which  is,  indeed, 
diminished  by  the  effect  of  the  narcotic, 
but  that  the  physical  sensations  are  ren- 
dered less  acute,  and,  therefore,  less  disturb- 
ing to  the  mind.  “But  we  generally  find,” 
says  a modern  authority  of  the  smoker, 
“ that  when  it  is  necessary  that  his  think- 
ing and  observant  powers  should  be  used 
together,  he  is  less  effective  than  his  non- 
smoking neighbour.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  smoking  tends 
greatly  to  check  perspiration ; the  secretion 
which  should  pass  off  by  the  skin  is  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys — that  the  proper  action 
of  the  former  organs  is  impaired,  the  excre- 
tion of  urine  increased,  and  also  the  ten- 
dency to  urinary  disorders.  Ii  is  but  sel- 
dom that  a person  much  addicted  to  smoking 
has  a florid  complexion  : he  becomes  pale 
and  sallow,  and  often  feels,  if  he  does  not 
complain  of,  pains  in  the  head  and  loins, 
and  costiveness,  all  arising  from  impaired 
nervous  energy : there  i-%  too,  in  old  and 
inveterate  smokers  a flabbiness  and  want  of 
tension  about  the  muscles  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  about  the  heart.  Actual 
paralysis  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
suspected,  a result  of  this  pernicious  habit, 
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undermine  the  stamina  of  the  rising  gencr; 
lion,  and  greatly  impair  the  hitherto  ii 
domitable  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rac 
See  Tobacco. 

Snak.ek.oot.  See  Senega. 

Sneezing.  This  is  caused  by  irritatic 
of  the  extremely  sensitive  membranp  whic 
lines  the  nostrils  ; it  i3  a convulsive  or  spai 
modic  effort  to  expel  the  cause  of  irritatio 
by  sending  the  air  forcibly  through  tl 
passage ; it  is  generally  a symptom  of  coh 
influenza,  or  measles,  or  some  other  diseas 
which  involves  the  respiratory  passages 
when  violent  and  long-continued,  it  is  mos 
likely  to  be  relieved  by  emetics. 

Snow  Blindness.  An  affection  of  th 
eyes,  common  to  Esquimaux  and  other 
much  exposed  to  the  glare  of  snow.  As 
protection  to  the  eyes,  persons  living  ii 
snowy  countries  frequently  wear  a kind  o 
goggles,  called  Snow  eyes , made  of  ver 
light  wood,  and  resting  on  the  bridge  of  th 
nose,  like  spectacles. 

Soap  (Latin  Sapo) . This  may  be  describe 
as  a kind  of  salt  formed  by  the  combinatioi 
of  oil  or  fat  with  alkali.  The  purest  am 
best  is  that  called  Castile,  or  curd  Soap.  I 
is,  or  should  be,  made  with  olive  oil  am 
soda.  Common  Soap  contains  resin  and  othe 
materials;  soft  Soap  is  made  of  oil  and  pot 
ash  ; it  frequently  contains  train  oil,  am 
other  impurities.  Soap,  in  its  action  on  tin 
human  system,  is  anti-acid,  diuretic,  am 
purgative;  it  is  a common  ingredient  ii 
pills,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  purga 
tivc  resins  are  used,  because  it  renders  then 
more  soluble  in  the  stomach ; it  is  sometime; 
employed  in  large  doses  to  dissolve  lithii 
calculi  in  the  bladder.  The  common  dose  i 
10  grains ; but  as  much  as  a drachm  may  b< 
given. 

Applied  externally,  Soap  is  a rubefacient 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  com- 
pound Soap  Liniment  commonly  known  a; 
: Opodeldoc,  and  other  lubricating  prepara- 
tions; it  is  also  an  ingredient  in  severa 
cerates  and  plasters,  being  a detergent  ii 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  forming  in  combina- 
tion with  other  materials  a good  protective 
covering  for  wounds,  &c.,  being  less  irritat- 
ing than  the  resin  plaster  often  proves.  In 
the  Compound  Soap  Pill  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia it  is  used  merely  as  a vehicle  for  the 
Opium,  of  which  1 grain  is  contained  in  n 
5 grain  pill.  The  Compound  Sulphur  Oint- 
ment, useful  in  itch,  contains  a proportion 
of  Soft  Soap. 

Soda.  An  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants;  it  was  formerly  called 
mineral  alkali,  from  its  being  found  native 


state  it  was  also  called  Natron , Kelp , and 
Barilla,  these  being,  properly,  impure  car- 
bonates of  Soda. 

Many  preparations  of  this  substance  are 
used  medicinally  : indeed,  it  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  remedial  agents ; in  its  gene- 
ral action  it  is  anti-acid  and  anti-lithic, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antiphlogistic ; 
it  is  given  in  dyspepsia,  heart-burn,  flatu- 
lency, gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  litliic 
deposits  in  the  urine,  coughs  and  mild  in- 
flammations. We  give  a list  of  its  principal 
forms  of  administration : — 

Carbonate  and  Bicarbonate , the  latter 
being  formed  by  saturating  the  former  with 
carbonic  acid  gas;  it  is  more  generally  used 
than  the  carbonate,  being  milder  and  less 
irritating;  dose,  from  1 to  10  grains  for 
children,  from  the  latter  quantity  up  to  a 
drachm  for  adults ; Effervescing  Draughts 
and  Soda  Water  are  prepared  from  this. 

Acetate,  Citrate,  and  Tartrate.  The 
first  is  a white  soluble  salt,  with  a pungent 
bitter  taste ; given  in  doses  from  a scruple 
to  a drachm  as  a diuretic,  from  2 to  4 
drachms  as  a purgative ; the  second  and 
third  are  formed  when  an  effervescing 
draught  is  made  of  the  carbonate,  with 
citric  or  tartaric  acid. 

Biborate.  (See  Borax). 

Botassio-  Tartrate.  (See  Jtochelle  Salt, 
and  Seidlilz  Boicders). 

Phosphate.  Made  by  adding  a solution 
of  the  carbonate  to  one  of  the  superphos- 
phate of  [lime  obtained  from  bone  earth ; 
this  is  a mild  saline  cathartic,  having  little 
taste ; it  is  therefore  less  likely  to  cause 
nausea  than  some  others  ; it  may  be  safely 
given  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  affections 
even  of  the  bowels,  and  to  nregnaut  women ; 
it  is  a good  solvent  for  lithic  deposits,  and 
is  therefore  useful  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
disorders  ; it  is  given  to  rieketty  children 
with  the  intention  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  bones. 
Dose,  as  an  antilithic,  &c.,  from  1 to  2 
drachms  ; as  a purgative,  from  \ an  ounce 
to  three  times  the  quantity,  in  gruel  or 
broth. 

Sulphate  and  Bisulphate.  The  former  is 
largely  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
carbonate  from  common  salt ; it  was  at  one 
time  a favourite  aperient  medicine,  and  was 
generally  called  Glauber  Salts  (which  see). 

The  latter  is  a cooling  purgative  re- 
sembling the  bisulphate  of  potash ; it  is 
obtained  as  a residue  in  making  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  dose  is  from  $ a drachm 
to  2 drachms,  as  a diuretic ; from  2 to  6 
drachms  as  a purgative. 

vol.  n. 


of  these  substances  has  been  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hassall  and  others,  for  destroying 
fungous  growths  in  the  stomach  and  else- 
where ; it  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The  dose  is 
from  4 a drachm,  to  twice  or  thrice  that 
quantity.  The  hydrosulphate  is  used  in 
photography  as  a solvent  for  iodide,  of 
silver ; it  is  also  used  to  destroy  parasitic 
vegetation  in  the  same  way  as  the  former 
preparation.  On  the  Continent  it  is  given 
as  an  alterative  in  skin  diseases,  and  it  may 
be  given  as  a purgative  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Sulphate — dose,  10  grains  to  a drachm ; 
as  a cathartic,  2 to  4 drachms. 

Chloride  of  Sod  him.  (See  Common  Salt). 

Valerianate  of  Soda.  This  is  prepared 
by  oxidising  fusil  oil  by  means  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  and  combining  it  with 
caustic  soda  to  form  the  salt.  It  possesses 
the  odour  and  properties  of  valerianic 
acid,  and  is  sometimes  given  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  ; but  its  chief  employment  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  other  valerianates. 

Chlorinated  Soda  owes  its  properties  to 
the  large  proportion  of  chlorine  which  it 
contains ; it  is  a good  antiseptic  and  deodo- 
riser, and  is  sometimes  administered  as  a 
stimulant  and  anti-putrescent  in  typhus 
and  other  malignant  diseases,  as  'well  as  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver.  Externally, 
it  is  applied,  largely  diluted,  to  foul  indo- 
lent ulcers,  and  the  sores  caused  by  some 
cutaneous  diseases;  it  is  also  used  as  a gar- 
gle in  putrid  sore  throat,  and  a mouthwash, 
where  there  is  foetid  breath  from  decayed 
teeth  or  ulcerations ; as  well  as  in  local 
baths  for  hepatitis,  &c. 

There  are  other  preparations  of  Soda 
which  are  sometimes  employed  medicinally, 
but  the  above  are  all  we  need  mention,  ex- 
cept 

Soda  Water,  which,  when  properly 
made,  contains  about  20  grains  of  the  bi- 
carbonate to  the  half  pint,  and  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas ; it  is 
best  prepared  in  a machine,  or  a gazogene 
(like  that  represented  in  Yol.  I,  p.  317), 
although  it  may  be  prepared  for  immediate 
use  by  dissolving  2 scruples  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  half  a pint  of  Water,  and  adding  4 
a drachm  of  Tartaric  Acid.  In  Thomson’s 
“ Guide  for  the  Sick  Room’’  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  which  we  have  found  very 
useful  in  many  cases  — “ Heat,  nearly  to 
boiling,  a teacupful  of  milk,  and  dissolve  in  it 
a teaspoonful  of  refined  sugar ; put  it  into  a 
large  tumbler,  and  pour  over  it  two  thirds  of 
a bottle  of  Soda  Water.  This  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  taking  milk  when  the  stomach  is 
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w)  ieei  oppressed  Dy  mine  alone. 

Sodium  is  a peculiar  metal  of  which  soda 
is  a protoxide,  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  in  1807,  a few  days  after  he  had  dis- 
covered Potassium. 

Softening,  called  by  the  French  surgeons 
Ramollissement.  A term  applied  to  a dimi- 
nution of  the  natural  and  healthy  con- 
sistence of  organs,  as  of  the  brain,  which 
commonly  occasions  paralysis. 

Solaxin.  The  active  principle  of  the  So- 
larium Dulcamara,  or  Bitter  Sweet,  in  which 
it  is  combined  with  malic  acid.  See  Woody 
Flight  shade.  . J 

Solar  Plexus.  An  assemblage  of 
ganglia,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the 
divisions  of  the  aorta.  See  Ganglia. 

Sole  us  (Latin  solea,  a sole)-  A muscle 
of  the  leg  shaped  like  the  fish  called  a sole. 
It  arises  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  &c., 
and  is  inserted  into  the  os  calcis ; its  office 
is  to  extend  the  Foot  (which  see). 

Solids.  These  are  bodies,  the  cohesion 
of  whose  particles  is  so  strong,  that  they  can 
be  moved  only  as  a combined  mass,  being 
the  opposite  of  Fluids  (which  see). 

Sol-Lunar  Influence.  This  is  the  in- 
fluence which  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
on  various  diseases  by  a conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  Thus  it  has  been  noticed 
that  paroxysms  and  exacerbations  fin  fever 
take  place  often  at  spring  tides,  and  the 
crises  of  neap  tides.  Whether  this  is  owing 
to  any  peculiar  electrical  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  such  times,  we  cannot  tell ; and, 
therefore,  without  professing  any  great  be- 
lief in  planetary  influences,  we  simply 
allude  to  the  fact.  ~ 3 

. Solution  (Latin  solveo , to  dissolve.)  This 
is  first,  the  result  of  an  affinity  between 
bodies  in  different  states  with  regard  to  co- 
hesion. Liquids  are  called  solvents,  because 
they  act  upon,  or  hold  in  solution,  either 
solids  or  gaseous  substances.  The  influence 
of  heat  upon  the  power  of  Solution  cor- 
responds with  the  difference  between  co- 
hesion and  elasticity.  Upon  solid  bodies  it 
generally  increases  the  power  of  the  solvent 
by  diminishing  their  cohesion  : upon  aeri- 
form bodies  it  diminishes  the  power  by 
adding  to  their  elasticity*. 

Solution  also  means  a fluid  which  con- 
tains another  substance  dissolved  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  it.  The  solutions  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  are  now  called  Liquors 
(which  see). 

Somnambulism  (Latin  somnus , sleep,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk),  Sleepwalking.  It  is  not 
very  uncommon  for  persons  to  fall  into  this 
curious  state,  which  appears  to  be  one  be- 


those  psychological  phenomena  which,  like 
mesmerism,  is  as  yet  very' imperfectly  under- 
stood. Somnambulists  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  endued  with  a kind  of  clairvoyance, 
or  inner  sight,  which  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  body,  but  is  especially  seated  at  the 
epigastrium  and  the  fingers’  ends.  Notwith- 
standing which,  however,  the  sleep-walker 
is  liable  to  dangerous  falls,  and  other  acci- 
dents ; it  is  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
be  carefully  watched  and  guarded;  above 
all,  he  should  be  never  rudely  nor  suddenly 
disturbed  when  in  this  state,  as  a fright  or 
shock  of  any  kind  may*  be  attended  with 
very  serious  results. 

Sophistication.  A term  applied  in 
pharmacy  to  the  adulteration  of  any  drug. 

Soporifics  (Latin  sopor,  profound  sleep). 
Ihese  are  substances  which  produce  sleep, 
(see  Narcotics,)  sometimes  called  Hypnotics. 

Sorbic  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  called  by 
botanists  Sorbus,  or  Pyrus  Aueuparia.  This 
and  malic  acid  appear  to  be  identical:  its 
salts  are  called  Sorbates. 

Sordes.  The  viscid  matters  discharged 
from  ulcers,  &c. 

Sore  Bay.  A disease  which  is  endemic 
at  the  Bay  of  Honduras ; it  commences  with 
an  ulcer,  and  is  considered  by  Dr.  Moseley  as 
true  cancer. 

Sore  Throat.  This  is  commonly  a 
symptom  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  is 
often  the  result  of  a simple  cold ; some  per- 
sons are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  and  expe- 
rience groat  difficultv  of  swallowing  from 
relaxed  Uvula  (which  see).  Sometimes  in 
Sore  Throat,  there  is  simply  inflammation 
of  the  mucus  membrane,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  it  will,  probably,  pass  away  in  a 
da}'  or  two,  with  a little  careful  nursing  and 
aperient  medicines.  Should  it  extend  into 
the  air  passages,  causing  cough  and  catarrhal 
symptoms,  it  becomes  a more  serious  busi- 
ness, and  medical  advice  should  at  once.be 
sought.  In  the  meantime  a Saltpetre 
gargle  should  be  used,  or  Sal  Prunella  balls, 
one  being  put  into  the  mouth  occasionally 
and  allowed  to  dissolve ; hot  bran  poultices 
may  also  be  placed  about  the  throat,  which, 
at  a later  stage  may  be  rubbed  with  a lini- 
ment of  Oil  and  Hartshorn . 

There  is  an  erysipelatous  form  of  Sore 
Throat  which  is  highly  dangerous,  and  re- 
quires very  active  treatment:  'a  strong 
gargle  of  Lunar  Caustic  must  be  used  in 
this  case,  or  the  inflamed  part  must  be  pen- 
cilled with  the  Caustic  in  the  stick;  if  it 
extends  to  the  larynx  and  air  passages  this 
frequently  proves  fatal.  This  is  a distinct 
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scently  proved  so  fatal.  See  Throat , 
tynanche,  Quinsy,  Croup. 

Sory.  The  ancient  name  for  sulphate  of 
ron.  (See  Copperas.) 

Sound.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
urgical  instrument  used  for  exploring  the 
avities  of  the  body  ; it  is  most  commonly 
ntroduced  into  the  bladder  to  ascertain  the 
iresence  of  calculi.  To  ascertain  by  the  use 
if  the  stethoscope,  or^other  means  of  auscul- 
ation,  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  is  com- 
nonly  called  “to  sound”  a person.  See 
±uscultation,  Percussion,  Stethoscope . 

Soup.  This  is  the  substance  of  any  kind 
>f  flesh  dissolved  by  boiling ; it  varies  in 
iharaeter  according  to  the  principal  ingre- 
lient,  seasoning,  &c.  Rich  soups  should 
rever  be  taken  by  invalids  nor  persons  of 
weak  digestion : for  such,  Beef  Tea  and 
Broths  are  best.  (See  those  heads). 

Portable  Soup  is  flesh  freed  from  fat  and 
ill  putrescent  matter,  boiled  down  to  a jelly, 
md  evaporated ; it  may  be  had  in  the  form 
if  cakes,  which  may  be  quickly  made  into 
Soup  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and 
seasoning  with  salt,  &c. ; it  will  keep  good 
for  years,  and  is  admirable  for  a sea  voyage. 
See  Preserved  Provisions. 

Spanish  Fly  or  Blister  Beetle.  This 
i3  the  Cantharis  Vesicatoria  of  naturalists, 
an  insect  about  $ of  an  inch  long,  found 


abundantly  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but 
rarely  seen  alive  in  England ; it  claims  a 
place  here  by  virture  of  its  stimulant  and 
rubefacient  properties;  taken  inwardly  it 
acts  especially  on  the  urinary  organs ; it  is 
sometimes  given  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
obstinate  gleet,  and,  but  rarely,  as  a diuretic 
in  atonic  dropsy ; dose  of  the  Powdered 
Flies,  from  V a grain  to  2 grains  ; Tincture, 
from  10  minims  to  40,  increased  gradually; 
Extract,  from  i to  i a grain ; great  caution 
is  required  in  the  administration  of  this  ir- 
ritant poison.  Seo  Gantharides,  Lyttee. 

Sparoanosis  (Greek  spargao , to  tumify). 
A term  applied  by  Dioscorides  to  puerperal 
tumid  leg,  or  what  surgeons  now  call  Phleg- 
masia dolens. 


irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles : it  may 
be  divided  into  three  kinds,  1st  Constrictive 
Spasm , attended  with  contraction  or 
rigidity,  sometimes  both,  as  Loclced  Jaw , 
Tetanus,  Wry  Neck  (which  see).  2nd 
Chlonic  Spasm,  the  violent  agitation  of  one 
or  more  muscles  in  sudden  or  irregular 
snatches,  as  BLiccough , Sneezing,  §c.  (which 
see) ; 3rd  Synchlonic  Spasm , the  tremulous, 
simultaneous,  and  chronic  agitation  of 
various  muscles,  as  St.  Vitus'  Dance , Shak- 
ing Palsy,  & c.  (which  seo). 

Spasm  in  the  Stomach  constitutes  one 
form  of  Colic  (which  see),  it  is  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence,  and  may,  generally,  be 
traced  to  the  presence  of  some  indigestible 
matter.  Its  symptoms  are  sudden  and  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  bowels,  eructation  of  wind, 
and,  probably,  attempts  at  vomiting.  Pres- 
sure and  warn  applications  frequently  re- 
lieve the  pain  for  a time,  but  the  offending 
substance  must  be  discharged  before  perma- 
nent relief  can  be  afforded.  A dose  of 
Castor  Oil,  with  10  drops  of  Laudanum,  and 
10  of  Essence  of  Peppermint,  or  else,  given 
in  Brandy  and  Water  will,  probably,  be 
effective ; or  6 drachms  of  Tincture  of  Rhu- 
barb with  the  above  quantity  of  Laudanum. 
If  there  is  a disposition  to  vomit,  it  may  be 
encouraged  by  an  emetic  and  plenty  of 
warm  water.  After  either  of  the  above, 
give  a tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  every 
half  hour  until  the  bowels  are  freely  re- 
lieved, and  the  pain  abated  • — Rhubarb  and 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  of  each  1 drachm,  Aro- 
matic Spirit  of  Ammonia  2 drachms.  Lau- 
danum | drachm,  Water  6 ounces.  When 
the  -attack  has  passed  off,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
so  as  to  prevent  a recurrence. 

Spasm  of  the  Heart  sometimes  occurs  in 
peculiar  states  of  that  organ  ; its  symptoms 
and  mode  of  treatment  are  described  under 
the  head  of  Angina  Pectoris. 

Spasm  of  the  Urinary  Passages  is,  gene- 
rally, the  result  of  irritation  caused  by 
gravel  in  the  Bladder  (which  see),  also 
Urine.  Heat  is  the  best  application  for 
immediate  relief,  in  all  cases  of  colic, 
cramp,  or  Spasm,  and  one  that  may  be 
safely  resorted  to. 

A treatise  on  Spasms  or  Convulsions,  is 
sometimes  called  Spasmology  ; and  to  the 
snasmodic  grin  described  under  the  head 
Bis  us  Spasmodicus,  the  name  Spasmus 
Cynicus  is  sometimes  applied. 

Spatula  or  Spathula  (Latin  diminutive 
otspatha,  a slice).  A kind  of  blunt  flexible 
knife  used  by  apothecaries  for  various  mani- 
pulations ; the  blade  is  generally  of  steel  or 
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times  the  whole  is  of  bone,  being  intended 
for  those  substances  which  have  a chemical 
action  on  the  metal ; the  cut  represents  an 


ordinary  iron  spatula  suitable  for  domestic 
use. . 1 he  spatula  used  for  spreading  plas- 
ters is  of  a different  make  altogether.  See 
Plasters. 

Spa  Water.  The  term  Spa  has  of  late 
been  applied  to  any  mineral  spring,  but 
it  belongs  properly  to  that  of  the  town  of 
that  name  in  Belgium,  situated  about  30 
nnles  from  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  water  of 
tins  spring  is  a highly  carbonated  chaly- 
beate, containing  in ' the  pint  §rds  of 
a grain  of  Oxide  of  Iron,  and  15  cubic  inches 
of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  with  but  a very  small 
quantity  of  aperient  Salts : hence  it  is  more 
heating  and  astringent  than  most  chalybeate 
waters. 

Spearmint.  This  is  the  Mentha  Yiridis 
of  botanists,  of  the  natural  order  labiates,  a 
common  British  plant  found  in  marshy 
places.  Like  its  congeners,  Peppermint 
and  Pennyroyal,  it  is  valuable  for  its  carmi- 
native and  aromatic  properties,  which  re- 
side in  its  volatile  oil,  of  a pungent  and 


peculiar  odour ; the  dose  of  this  is  from  2 to 
•5  minims  in  Sugar ; of  the  Spirit,  the  dose 
is  from  J to  2 drachms ; and  of  the  Infusion 
H ounces;  given  every  two  hours  or  so, 
ibis  sometimes  allays  sickness.  The  Dis- 


for  other  medicines. 

Specific.  If  a medicine  acts  on  a parti 
cular  organ,  or  uniformly  checks  any  parti 
cular  disorder,  we  say  that  it  has  a 'Specific 
action,  such  is  the  case  with  cinchona  in  in 
termittent  fever,  and  mercury  in  svphilis 
A quack  medicine  is  generally  vaunted  ai 
an  infallible  or  universal  Specific ; there  ii 
no  such  thing  known. 

Spectacles.  These  common  aids  to  de- 
fective vision  appear  to  have  been  invented 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  all  events,  this  is  the  earliesl 
recorded  period  of  their  use  in  this  country, 
they  are  employed,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  to  relieve  the  inconvenience  caused 
hy  short  sight,  long  sight;  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  a natural  lens  after  an  operation  for 
cataract ; to  protect  the  eyes  from  too  strong 
a glare  of  light,  whether  of  the  sun,  or  arti- 
ficial; and  by  their  magnifying  powers  to 
enable  aged  and  otherwise  weak  sighted 
persons  to  see  clearly,  objects  which,  with- 
out such  assistance,  would  be  dim,  or  alto- 
gether invisible  to  them. 

To  answer  these  different  purposes,  Spec- 
tacles are  made  with  either  concave,  convex, 
or  coloured  glasses ; and  it  is  in  the  exact 
degree  of  convexity  or  concavity,  and  par- 
ticular make  and  adjustment  to  peculiar 
cases,  that  their  utility  depends. 

Concave  Glasses  are  intended  for  short- 
sighted persons,  they  are  made  of  various 
degrees  of  concavity,  so  as  to  suit  every 
form  of  convexity  of  the  cornea  ; it  is  only 
by  trial  that  one  can  ascertain  the  exact  de- 
gree required  for  a particular  case,  a higher 
degree  of  concavity  than  that  numbered  6 
or  7 is  seldom  wanted. 

Convex  Glasses  are  for  long-sighted  per- 
sons, who  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects close  to  them  : they  are  seldom  re- 
quired to  be  of  high  power  at  first,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  power  has  to  be  increased. 
For  persons  who  have  lost  the  lens  by  ope- 
ration, a very  convex  glass  has  to  be  used. 

Coloured  Glasses  are  either  of  green,  blue, 
or  grey : the  latter  are  sufficient  for  trifling 
cases,  and  as  any  kind  of  work  can  be  seen 
through  them,  'they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  occupations.  For  cases  of  in- 
flammation, which  are  aggravated  by  light, 
and  where  there  is  a weakened  or  irritated 
condition  of  the  nerve,  the  dark  blue  or 
green  should  be  used ; those  which  are  made 
with  a hinge,  with  a double  lens,  are  best, 
as  they  prevent  the  light  from  entering  at 
the  side. 

The  accuracy  and  truth  of  grindingglasses 
is  of  very  great  importance.  Their  surfaces 


of  this  few  unprofessional  persons  can  form 
a correct  judgment.  The  cheap  Spectacles 
are  mostly  of  soft  glass,  which  are  merely 
cast,  and  afterwards  polished ; they  easily 
scratch,  and  soon  become  covered  with  de- 
fects, so  that  they  injure  rather  than  assist 
the  sight  of  the  wearers.  Those  called 
“pebbles,”  if  they  are  truly  such,  are  much 
harder,  and  are  carefully  ground,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  crystalline,  and  free  from  flaws  of 
any  kind.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  always 
most  economical  to  use  such,  and  to  go  to  a 
respectable  optician,  who,  if  he  charge  a 
somewhat  high  price,  gives  the  result  of  his 
skill  and  experience  (which  is  surely  worth 
something),  and  who  will,  moreover,  change 
the  glasses  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
provided  they  do  not  quite  suit. 

How  to  choose  good  Spectacles  ? is  a 
roblem  which  has  puzzled  thousands.  We 
o not  pretend  to  enable  our  readers  to  solve 
it ; but,  putting  aside  a deal  of  nonsense  and 
quackery  which  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject,  we  advise  them  to  use  only 
such  as  arc  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  never 
to  have  a higher  magnifying  power  than 
they  are  absolutely  obliged.  Let  them  be- 
gin with  the  lowest  that  will  enable  them 
to  see  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  increase 
it  only  when  the  necessity  comes.  This  it 
•will  do  quite  soon  enough,  for  the  eye  can 
not  be  kept  long  at  the  same  pitch;  and 
there  will  in  most  cases,  especially  in  old 
age,  be  increasing  flatness  of  the  cornea, 
which  will  render  imperative  a correspond- 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  glasses. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  framework 
of  Spectacles  should  fit  comfortably  to  the 
head,  and  be  of  such  form  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  each  lens  exactly  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  the  eye  it  is  intended  to  cover. 

The  endless  variations  met  with  in  the 
width  between  the  eyes,  the  total  width  of 
the  face,  and  the  form  of  the  nose,  render  it 
frequently  difficult  to  suit  an  individual  out 
of  even  a very  large  stock.  Convex  Spec- 
tacles, being  used  for  viewing  near  objects, 
may  generally  be  placed  lower  down  upon 
the  wearer’s  nose  than  those  used  by  short- 
sighted persons,  who  are  compelled  to  hold 
up  their  heads  in  an  awkward  manner,  un- 
less the  glasses  rest  naturally  in  such  a posi- 
tion as  to  enable  him  to  see  distant  objects 
with  the  head  erect.  This  is  accomplished 
by  having  the  bridge  between  the  glasses 
nearly  on  a line  joining  their  centres.  The 
oval  form  is  usually  preferred  for  the  lenses, 
because  it  allows  most  room  for  the  motion 
of  the  eye  in  a lateral  direction,  without 
giving  unnecessary  weight. 


were  contrived  in  order  to  allow  considerable 
latitude  of  motion  to  the  eye  without  fatigue, 
by  confining  the  shape  of  the  glasses  to  that 
of  the  eyes.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
lenses,  either  of  a meniscus  or  of  a concave 
convex  form,  the  concave  side  being  in  both 
cases  turned  towards  the  eye.  Divided 
Spectacles,  each  glass  consisting  of  two  half 
lenses,  are  sometimes  used,  the  upper  half 
of  each  glass  being  occupied  with  a concave 
lens,  or  one  of  very  slight  convexity  for 
seeing  distant  objects,  and  the  lower  half  has 
a strong  magnifier  for  examining  things 
near  the  eye. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is 
evident  that  much  care  and  judgment  are 
required  in  the  choice  of  Spectacles.  The 
specious  name  of  “Preserver”  lias  been 
given  to  convex  glasses  of  36  inches 
focus;  and  many  persons  have  entertained 
an  opinion  that  such  spectacles  have  the 
property  of  arresting  the  progress  of  that 
natural  change,  by  which  most  individuals 
j become  long-sighted  as  they  become  older ; 
but  this  opinion  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. The  only  Spectacles  to  which  the 
wearer  can  with  propriety  apply  tho  name 
i are  those  which  are  suited  to  his  particular 
case.  Such  Spectacles,  although  they  can- 
not stop  the  natural  changes  of  the  eye,  may 
greatly  diminish  their  inconvenience,  and 
even  retard  their  progress,  and,  therefore, 
may  not  unfitly  be  termed  preservers ; but 
few  things  can  be  more  injudicious  than 
the  use  of  Spectacles  before  they  are  actually 
wanted,  under  the  fallacious  idea  that  they 
will  maintain  the  sight  unimpaired,  not- 
withstanding the  organic  changes  which 
accompany  increasing  years.  See  Light. 

Stkanguaky  (Greek  strango , a drop,  and 
oyron,  urine).  Applied  to  temporary  sup- 
pression of  the  urine,  which  is  only  passed 
in  drops  and  with  great  pain : this  is  not 
unfrequently  caused  by  the  application  of 
a blister.  Demulcent  drinks,  taken  freely, 
and  hot  fomentations  of  the  part,  will 
generally  afford  relief.  The  following  mix  - 
ture  will  also  be  of  service : — Bicarbonate 
of  Soda  and  Nitrate  of  Potash,  of  each 
1 drachm;  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus,  2 
drachms ; Mucilage  of  Acacia,  1 ounce ; 
Camphor  Mixture,  6J  ounces : take  two 
tablespoonsful  every  six  hours. 

Speculum  (Latin  for  a mirror  or  looking 
glass).  In  surgery  an  instrument  used  for 
dilating  and  keeping  open,  certain  parts  of 
the  bodv,  in  order  to  their  careful  examina- 
tion. It  is  made  with  a bright  interior  so 
as  to  reflect  light  on  the  part,  hence  the 
name. 


spceen  : we  constantly  exercise  it  without 
thinking  of  the  many  curious  mechanical 
contrivances  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
utter  vocal  sounds,  and  of  the  mysterious 
communication  between  mind  and  matter, 
which  determines  the  nature  of  those  sounds. 
We  cannot,  however,  dwell  upon  this  here, 
as  we  intend  to  say  more  about  it  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Voice  and  Vocal 
Orf/ans. 

We  shall,  at  present,  briefly  allude  to 
Speech  as  an  indication  of  a healthy  or  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  whole,  or  part  of 
the  human  system.  Distinctness  of  Speech 
we  look  for  from  one  whose  bodily  health  is 
good,  and  articulative  organs  properly 
formed,  and  unaffected  by  disease.  When 
the  Speech  is  not  distinct,  we  know  that 
there  must  be  some  organic  defect,  or  some 
functional  or  other  derangement,  proba- 
bly of  a nervous  character.  Thickness  of 
utterance  is  a symptom  of  intoxication,  here 
the  disorder  is  nervous,  as  it  also  is  in  para- 
lysis and  other  diseases  of  the  brain.  Stam- 
mering is  rather  a functional  disorder  than 
a disease,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
under  its  proper  head.  Indistinct  articula- 
tion in  young  children  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  their  being  what  is  called  “ Tongue 
tied,”  the  organ  being  too  much  confined 
in  its  motion  by  the  natural  bridle  or  Frce- 
num  (which  see),  also  Tongue. 

Sr erma  (Greek  sperio  to  sow).  The 
seminal  fluid.  (See  Semen).  Prom  this 
root  we  have  the  terms  1st.  Spermatic,  be- 
longing to  the  testes,  as  applied'  to  arteries, 
veins,  &c. ; 2nd.  the  Spermatic  Cord,  which 
is  composed  of  the  large  excretary  duct  of 
the  testes,  called  the  vas  deferens,  the 
spermatic  artery,  and  vein,'  &c. ; 3rd. 
Spermatocele,  a swelling  of  the  spermatic 
vessels,  or  of  those  of'the  testicles;  4th. 
Spermatorrhcea,  seminal  weakness,  brought 
on,  generally,  by  habits  of  criminal  self  in- 
dulgence, impotency;  involuntary  emissions 
of  semen,  and  other  distressing  symptoms, 
are  the  concomitants  of  this  disease,  for 
which  we  can  prescribe  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment, suitable  alike  for  all  cases,  except  it 
be  entire  discontinuance  of  all  the  praetices 
which  caused  it;  tonic  and  strengthening 
medicines ; a regular  and  temperate  life 
with  gentle  exercise,  sea  bathing,  and  a 
tolerable  generous  diet.  We  have  more  than 
once  in  these  pages  cautioned  the  victim  of 
vicious  indulgences  against  putting  any 
trust  in  advertising  quacks  ; they  cannot  be 
speedily  cured,  except  by  such  means  as  are 
likely  to  entail  bad  after-consequences.  See 
Impotency , Qc, 


*?*»»  whale) . A substance  obtained  from 
the  head  of  Fhyseter  macrocephalus,  or 
Sperm  hale,  a species  inhabiting  the 
southern  oceans.  Chemical  analysis  shows 
™a  hundred  parts  of  Spermaceti  consists 
ol  60  parts  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  40  of 
ethal,  and  9 of  a yellowish  extractiform 
substance.  It  is  bland  and  demulcent,  with 
considerable  nutritive  qualities  when  taken 
internally.  Its  chief  employment  however, 
is  externally,  as  an  ingredient  in  cerates  and 
ointments.  One  of  the  best  healing  applica- 
tions for  cuts  &c.,  is  the  Spermaceti  Oint- 
ment, or  Simple  Cerate,  made  with  this 
Substance,  White  Wax,  and  Olive  OiL 
Sphacelus  (Greek  sphazo,  to  destroy). 
Complete  Mortification  (which  see)  : it  is 
generally  preceded  by  imperfect  mortifica- 
tion or  Gangrene  (which  see).  There  is  a 
land  of  Sphacelus  which  sometimes  attacks 
young  children  about  the  mouth  or  cheeks, 
oi  the  external  parts  of  the  female  organs  of 
generation.  Besides  other  names  it  has 
been  termed  Necrosis  Infantalis,  Gangre- 
nous Aphtha,  and  Water  Canker. 

Sphenoid  (Greek  sphen,  a wedge,  and 
eulos  likeness).  Wedge-like,  as  applied  to  a 
bone  of  the  skull,  which  wedges  in,  and 
locks  together,  most  of  the  other  bones. 
Sphenoidal,  from  the  same  root,  is  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  wedge-like  fissures  and  cells  of 
the  Sphenoid  bone,  and  Spheno-palatinc  re- 
lates to  the  parts  connected  with  the  Sphe- 
noid bone  and  the  palate. 

Sphincter  (Greek  sphinno,  to  constrict). 
The  name  given  to  a muscle  whose  office  is 
to  close  the  aperture  around  which  it  is 
placed ; thus  the  Sphincter  ani,  which  arises 
from  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  point  o the  os  cocct/gis  closes 
the  anus ; it  also  draws  down  tlie  bulb  of 
of  the  urethra. 

Spica  (Latin  for  a spike  or  ear  of  corn). 

A name  given  to  a bandage,  because  its  turns 
are  thought  to  resemble  an  ear  of  corn. 

Spices.  These  vegetable  products,  on 
account  of  their  stimulant  and  stomachic 
properties  enter  largely  into  medical  treat- 
ment ; as  condiments,  if  used  in  moderation, 
their  action  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial ; but 
habitually  taken,  as  they  often  are,  in  ex- 
cess, it  must  be  far  otherwise.  For  a more 
particular  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Spices,  see  the  several  heads  of  Cinnamon, 
Cloves,  Ginger,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  Pepper,  cf-c. 

Spider’s  Web.  The  cobweb  collected 
from  cellars,  bams,  Ac.,  has  been  applied 
from  time  immemorial  to  superficial  cuts 
&c.,  to  arrest  the  bleeding ; it  has  also  been 
given  internally,  as  a remedy  for  ague,  and  as 


i sedative  in  irritable  states  both  of  the  body 
md  mind;  it  is  said,  in  some  cases,  to  have 
i more  tranquilizing  effect  than  opium, 
tienbane,  or  any  other  narcotic;  it  has  also 
been  given  in  asthma  with  marked  good 
results.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains  at 
bedtime,  made  into  a pill ; for  ague,  it 
should  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

Spioelia  Maiulandica.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Perennial  Worm  Grass  which  is 
i native  of  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
anthelmintics  known.  In  this  country  we 
commonly  call  it  Pink  Root ; it  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Spigeliacerc,  so  called  from 
Adrian  Spigelius  of  Padua,  who  first  dis- 


covered the  properties  of  the  plants  com- 
posing this  order.  This  plant  is  also  a 
purgative,  and  to  some  extent  a narcotic  ; 
the  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  has  a faint 
odour,  and  a peculiar  and  unpleasant  taste. 
When  given  for  worms  it  should  be  followed 
by  a brisk  cathartic ; the  dose  is  from  10  to 
20  grains  for  a child : from  1 to  2 drachms 
for  an  adult,  repeated  morning  and  evening 
for  some  days.  See  Vermifuges. 

Stilus  (Latin  for  a spot).  A congenital 
spot  which  appears  to  consist  of  a partial 
thickening  of  the  rote  mneosum,  being  some- 
times of  a yellowish  brown,  at  others  a 
bluish  livid,  or  nearly  black  colour.  See 
Ncevus,  §c. 

Spina  Bifida  (Latin  bis,  twice,  and 
findo , to  cleave).  Literally,  the  cloven 
spine.  This  is,  first,  a disease  attended 
with  an  incomplete  state  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  a fluid  swelling  commonly  situated  in 
the  lumbar  region;  second,  an  imperfect 
ossification  of  part  of  the  cranium,  which  is 
covered  by  a tumour  similar  to  the  above ; 


it  sometimes  occurs  on  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren. 

Spinach.  Of  this  well-known  garden 
vegetable  there  are  two  species  generally 
cultivated  ; one  is  the  Prickly,  and  the 
other  the  Round-leaved  Spinach,  called  by 
botanists  Spinacia  Olcracca  and  S.  Galbra; 


they  belong  to  the  natural  order  Salsolaeece, 
or  Saltworts  ; they  may  be  eaten  cooked  in 
various  ways,  or  raw  in  salads ; they  are 
wholesome  and  agreeable,  but  contain  little 
nutriment.  See  Vegetables. 

Spina  Yentosa.  A terra  first  used  by 
Arabian  writers,  to  designate  a disease  in 
which  matter  formed  in  the  interior  of  a 
bone,  and  afterwards  escaped  beneath  the 
skin.  The  pain  attendant  on  this  disease 
was  termed  Spina  by  writers  antecedent  to 
the  Arabians,  who  added  to  it  Ventosa , from 
its  resemblance  to  Emphysema  (which  see). 
In  later  times  the  term  has  been  frequently 
applied  to  White  Swelling  (which  see). 

Spinal  Marrow.  This  is  the  Medulla 
spinalis  of  anatomists  ; the  Spinal  cord,  or 
great  channel  of  nervous  sensation,  which, 
issuing  from  the  brain  through  the  occipital 
foramen,  passes  down  through  the  hollow 
above  described  as  far  as  the  second  lumbar 
vertebrae,  below  which  it  separates  into  a 
number  of  branches  called  the  Cauda 
Equina,  or  horse’ s-tail.  See  Nerves. 

Spine.  As  the  great  main  channel  of 
nervous  sensation,  and  the  principal  support 
to  the  bony  frame,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  human  structure ; it 
is  sometimes  called  the  vertebral  column, 
being  composed  of  a number  of  vertebra,  or 
short  single  bones,  so  named  from  their 
peculiar  construction,  the  term  coming  from 
the  Latin  verto,  to  turn ; these  bones  turn- 
ing upon  each  other  in  such  a manner  as  to 
give  flexibility  to  the  Spine,  which  is  the 


•first  developed  portion  of  the  skeleton  in 
man,  and  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  parts  are  produced.  “In  its  earliest 
formation”  says  Wilson,  “it  is  a simple 
cartilagingflis cylinder,  surrounding  and  pro- 
tecting the  primitive  trace  of  the  nervous 
system ; but  as  it  advances  in  growth  and 
organization,  it  becomes  divided  into  dis- 
tinct pieces,  which  constitute  vertebrae.” 
These  admit  of  division  into  true  and 
false  : the  true  vertebrae  are  24  in  number, 
and  are  classed  according  to  the  three  re- 
gions of  the  trunk  which  they  occupy,  into 
cervical , dorsal , ancl  lumbar,  the  first 
having  7 ; the  second  12,  and  the  third  5 
pieces.  The  false  vertebrae  consist  of  9 
pieces  united  into  2 bones,  called  the 
sacrum  and  the  coccyx , the  first  having  5, 
and  the  last  4 pieces'.” 

Bv  the  aid  of  the  annexed  diagram,  the 
peculiarities  of  construction  will  be  best  un- 
derstood : this  represents  a central  cervical 
vertebra,  seen  in  the  upper  surface ; 1 is  the 
body,  concave  in  the  middle,  and  rising  on 
each  side  into  a sharp  ridge ; 2,  the  lamina, 
of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side,  com- 
mencing at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  by 
a pedicle  (3),  and  expanding  and  arching 
backward,  to  meet  the  other,  the  two  en- 
closing a foramen  or  opening,  through 
which  the  spinal  cord  passes  ; 4,  is  the  bifid 
spinous  process,  and  5,  the  bifid  transverse 


. The  upper  vertebra  of  the  cervical  regioi 
termed  the  atlas,  because  it  is  the  imm< 
diate  support  of  the  head,  differs  somewhi 
from  this  in  shape ; so  also  does  the  seconc 
called  the  axis,  and  the  seventh  or  las 
termed  prominens. 

The  following  is  a lateral,  or  side  view  < 
a dorsal  vertebra,  which  will  serve  to  rendt 
the  foregoing  explanation  yet  clearer : — 1 ; 


the  body ; 2 2 articular  facets  for  tin 
heads  of  the  ribs,  these  arc  not  present ; I 
pedicle ; 4 and  5 superior  and  inferior  in 
tervertebral  notch  ; 6 the  spinous  process 
which  is  thicker  and  more  projecting  thin 
in  the  foregoing  example ; 7 is  the  extrC' 
mity  of  the  transverse  process,  marked  hi 
an  articular  surface,  for  tho  extremity  of  I 
rib  • 8 and  9 the  two  superior  and  two  in- 
ferior verticular  processes. 

In  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  the  largesi 
pieces  of  the  whole  column ; here  the  bod\ 
is  large  and  broad,  and  thicker  before  thai 
behind ; the  pedicles  very  strong,  and  th( 
laminae  short,  thick,  and  broad,  as  is  also 
the  spinous  process. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  coccyx 
(Greek  kokkyx,  a cuckoo),  so-called  from 


process ; these  arc  both  intended  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles ; it  is  the  succession 
of  tho  former  projecting  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  back,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
common  name  of  the  vertebral  column — the 
Spine ; G,  marks  a vertebral  foramen,  there  is 
acorrespondingoneon  theotlierside,  through 
these  pass  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein, 
and  plexus  of  nerves ; 7 and  8,  are  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  articular  processes,  the  first 
looking  upwards  and  backwards,  the  last 
downwards  and  forwards,  of  these  there  arc 
four  in  each  vertebra,  they  are  designed  to 
articulate  with  the  vertebra  above  and 
below. 


its  fancied  resemblance  to  a cuckoo’s  beak; 
it  forms  the  caudal  termination,  or  tail  of  the 
vertebral  column.  12  3 and  4 are  the  four 
pieces  of  bone  composing  it ; 5 5 the  trans- 


eular  surface  for  the  extremity  of  the  sa- 
crum, which  is  the  triangular  bone  com- 
posed of  five  false  vertebra,  forming  the  base 
of  the  column;  7 7 being  , the  cornua  or 
horns  which  articulate  with  the  sacral 
cornua. 

Thus  we  may  understand  that  the  verte- 
bral column  as  a whole,  represents  two  py- 
ramids, applied  base  to  base,  the  upper  being 
formed  by  all  the  vertebra;  from  the  second 
cervical  to  the  last  lumbar,  and  the  inferior 
by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

Viewed  from  the  side,  this  column  pre- 
sents several  curves,  the  principal  of  which 
is  situated  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  conca- 
vity looking  forwards ; in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions  the  column  is  convex  in 
front;  in  the  pelvic  an  anterior  concave 
curve  is  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx ; 
a slight  lateral  curve  also  exists  in  the 
dorsal  region,  having  its  convexity  to  to- 
wards the  right  side. 

Did  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  rest  imme- 
diately upon  each  other,  there  would  be  a 
rigid  column  which  could  not  be  bent  in 
any  direction  without  displacement  of  the 
bones ; but,  to  provide  against  this,  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  very  elastic 
“ intervertebral  cartilages,”  \ihich  yield  to 
every  motion  of  the  body,  and  prevent  that 
shock  to  the  brain  which  must  occur  at 
every  step  taken,  were  not  some  such  pro- 
vision made.  Then,  again,  the  vertebra; 
thus  beautifully  fitted  into  each  other,  and 
resting  upon  sott  yielding  cushions,  are 
braced  together  by  a series  of  ligaments  of 
different  "kinds,  which,  while  they  allow  of 
all  necessary  motions,  yet  restiain  it  from 
going  too  far.  By  means  of  these  and  the 
muscles,  which  are  mostly  attached  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  chiefly  to  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  vertebra;,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  spine,  and  the  motions  of  the 
body  generally  are  effected. 

Each  vertebra  having  a triangular  open- 
ing corresponding  in  position  with  the  rest, 
there  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  column 
a canal,  which  is  filled,  with  the  nerve  sub- 
stance and  membranes,  composing  what  is 
called  the  Spinal  Cord , that  communicates 
with  the  brain  through  an  opening  in  the 
base  of  the  skull.  (See  Brain,  Mrvcs) 

Diseases  and  Injuries . Of  these  the  Spine 
is  liable  to  a great  many.  There  is  first  con- 
genital malformation,  consisting  of  a defi- 
ciency in  the  front  portions  of  a cei  tain 
number  of  the  vertebra,  commonly  those  of 
the  loins  ; wanting  thus  their  natural  bony 
protection,  the  membranes  which  line  the 
interior  part  of  the  column  are  left  un- 


by  which,  unaer  me  sum,  <uc 
rounded  and  guarded  from  injury;  the  fluid 
thus  effused  is  confined  in  a thin  transparent 
kind  of  bladder,  which  quickly  assumes  a 
livid  appearance.  The  treatment  in  this 
case  must  be  left  wholly  to  the  surgeon : 
it  is  seldom  that  he  can  save  the  child ; but 
cases  have  occurred  in  which,  by  careful 
evacuation  of  the  fluid  from  time  to  time, 
and  other  measures,  a sufficient  degree  of 
success  has  resulted  to  afford  ground  for 
hope ; at  all  events  the  trial  should  be  made. 

Concussion  of  the  Spine  is  sometimes  a 
consequence  of  coming  too  suddenly  and 
heavily  on  the  feet,  especially  on  the  heels; 
it  is  followed  by  a want  of  nervous  energy, 
and  a depressed  state  of  the  system  alto- 
gether; there  is  a loss  of  sensation  and 
motion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
frequently  inability  to  pass  the  urine,  there 
being,  in  fact,  partial  or  entire  Paralysis 
(which  see). 

Sometimes  there  is  acute  pain  in  the  lower 
limbs,  and  symptoms  of  active  inflammation 
may  set  in,  which  will  require  leeching  or 
cupping,  with  hot  fomentations  and  the 
usual  depletive  measures.  In  such  a case, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  medical  man, 
little  can  be  done  beyond  placing  the  patient 
in  as  easy  a position  as  possible,  and  apply- 
ing moist  heat  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spine ; 
an  active  purgative  may  be  administered, 
and  a dozen  leeches  applied  to  the  back, 
should  it  be  long  before  the  surgeon  arrives, 
if  the  patient  is  of  a full  habit  and  in  much 
pain.  Should  the  shocK.  be  but  slight,  the 
effects  will  probably  soon  pass  ofl,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious,  and  avoid  any 
violent  exertion,  especially  such  as  jumping, 
for  a time.  Often  these  cases  are  very 
tedious,  the  lost  powers  are  recovered 
slowly,  if  at  all : friction  with  stimulating 
linaments,  salt  water  bathing,  the  douche 
bath,  gentle  exercise,  and  nourishing  diet 
are  the  means  to  be  pursued.  When  there  is 
displacement  of  the  vertebra,  which  can 
only  be  caused  by  extreme  violence,  and  in 
which  case  there’ is  also  generally  fracture 
of  the  bone,  there  must  be  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  if  at  all  high  up,  instant  or 
speedy  death  is  the  sure  result ; if  low  down, 
permanent  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
most  likely  ensues.  (For  treatment,  see 
Paralysis). 

Apoplexy  of  the  Spinal  Cord  is  not  an 
unfrequent  concomitant  of  Epilepsy  (which 
see) . With  this  we  have  convulsive  twitch- 
ings,  pain,  and  imperfect  performance  of 
the  functions  of  motion  and  sensation : 
soothing  palliative  measures  are  the  only 


out  these  should  be ' cautiously  given,  and 
not  carried  to  any  great  extent  without  pro- 
fessional advice. 

Irritation  of  the  Spine  is  especially  com- 
mon in  females,  and  often  lies  at  the  root  of 
palpitations,  and  the  hysterical  affections  to 
which  they  are  subject.  In  this  case  a ten- 
der spot,  or  more  than  one,  mav  generally 
be  found  on  examination  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  the  spinal  cord  : simple  pressure 
on  one  of  these  spots  will  sometimes  suffice 
to  bring  on  an  attack  of  hysteria  and  faint- 
ing. Debility  of  constitution  is  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  this;  therefore  tonics  and  in- 
vigorating measures  are  called  for.  Iron 
and  Quinine  should  be  taken,  and  general 
and  local  bathing  resorted  to,  with  frictiorr 
d°wn  the  spine,  with  a course  towel,  or 
flesh-brush ; in  some  cases  a small  blister 
over  the  tender  part  is  advisable. 

St.  Vitus  s Dance,  Tetanus , or  locked 
Jaw,  and  some  kinds  of  Fever,  are  to  a great 
extent  Spinal  affections,  (See  those  heads.) 

Distortion  of  the.  Spine,  or  Spinal  Curva- 
n-'fi 1S  ^ no  “^ns  uncommon  in  weakly 
children,  and  is  more  frequently  met  with 
in  girls  than  boys,  on  account  of  the  greater 
delicacy  of  structure  in  the  former.  Among 
the  most  common  causes  is  the  pernicious 
system  of  artificial  restraint  to  which 
females  are  subjected,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  of  improving  their  shape.  Scarcely 
does  the  vertebral  column  attain  its  fuil 
growth  and  firmness  until  the  age  of  25,  and 
the  muscles  which  support  it,  and  preserve 
its  equilibrium,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the 
intended  purpose,  if  they  are  allowed  to  have 
tuli  development,  and  free  play;  but  if  com- 
pressed, and  denied  the  opportunity  of  exert- 
ing their  appropriate  action,  by  the  substi- 
tution oi  artificial  support,  they  lose  their 
power,  and  distortion  of  the  frame  is  often 
a consequence ; for  the  means  of  support 
provided  by  art  can  never  be  so  perfect  as 
the  natural  ones,  and  sooner  or  later  their 
failure  is  made  apparent  by  curvature,  which 
may  be  one  of  three  kinds,  viz.— 1st,  Angu- 
lar or  Posterior,  sometimes  called  Excurva- 
tion  the  convexity  being  directed  back- 
wards or  outwards ; 2nd,  Incurvation , the 
curvature  being  inwards  and  forwards  • 3rd 
Lateral,  the  curvature  being  on  one ’side’ 
generally  to  the  right. 

In  Angular  Curvature  the  vertebra;  of  the 
neck  and  back  are  mostly  affected ; it  may 
be  caused  by  a habit  of  stooping,  and  is  not 
uncommon  m near-sighted  people,  and  those 
who  study  much  ; or  it  may  arise  from  the 
too  common  practice  of  raisiug  children  by 
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pressing  them  inwards,  while  the  Spine  anc 
breast  bone  are  pushed  outwards ; by  thii 
the  Spine  is  bent  forwards  so  as  to  form  at 
angle  behind,  at  which  angle  the  vertebral, 
becoming  displaced,  and  eventually  diseased. 
yic;ld  t}ie  weight  of  the  body,  and  permit 
it  to  tall  forward,  thereby  producing  a d(j. 
formity.  In  scrofulous  children  we  often 
see  this  kind  of  curvature,  arising  from 
ulceration  of  the  body  of  one  or  more  of  the 
\eitebrae , matter  is  formed,  which  gravi- 
tates  downwards,  and  shows  itself,  perhaps' 
JP  x®  lumbar  regions,  or  in  the  groin,  or 
the  thigh.  Perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position,  issues  and  setonsin  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  diseased  bone,  good  nourishing 
lood,  and  attendance  to  the  general  health, 
is  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  case. 

Incurvation  is  not  a common  form  of 
spinal  deformity;  it  mostly  occurs  in  the 
loins,  giving  a slight  increase  to  the  natural 
curvature,  and  causing  great  pressure  to  the 
abdomen  ; when  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bpine  near  the  pelvis,  it  prevents  a serious 
obstacle  to  child-birth  ; when  in  the  dorsal 
region,  it  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  and  produces  a marked  deformity  of 
that  part.  This  is,  generally,  associated 
wnh  scrofula  or  rickets,  or  some  deranged 
state  of  the  general  health,  and  the  consti- 
tutional treatment  must  depend  greatly  on 
the  cause;  the  local  treatment  should  be 
similai  to  that  recommended  for  other  forms 
oi  the  disease. 

Lateral  Curvature,  or  Projection  of  the 
opine  on  one  side,  is  the  most  common  of 
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these  deformities,  and  it  is  to  this  chiefly 
that  the  foregoing  remarks  on  artificial 
pressure  apply,  because  this  is  nearly  always 
a result  of  mechanical  constraint  and  nial- 
osition  of  the  body.  The  curvature  usually 
ecomes  noticeable  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  eighteen,  sometimes  much  earlier ; it 
may,  indeed,  commence  during  the  first 
years  of  infancy,  when  the  spine  is  little 
more  than  cartilage.  The  practice  of  sitting 
infants  upright  in  the  arms  when  the  back 
is  yet  too  weak  to  bear  the  strain  of  such  a 
position,  is  a fruitful  cause  of  this  de- 
formity, which  is  sometimes  seen  in  nurse 
maids  who  have  been  accustomed  to  carry  a 
child  always  on  one  arm;  and  others  whose 
employment  has  required  a peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  body.  School  girls,  especially 
those  of  weekly  constitutions,  who  have  to 
stand  much,  and  sit  on  forms  without  backs, 
are  very  likely  to  have  distorted  spines, 
which  are  found  to  be  more  common  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  than  the  lower; 
those  women  who  have  active,  out-of-door 
employment,  and  have  been  from  childhood 
loosely  clad,  are  seldom  or  ever  so  affected, 
lateral  Curvature  assumes  so  many  diffe- 
rent forms,  that  it  would  occupy  far  too  much 
of  our  space  to  describe  them  all,  nor  is  this 
necessary ; whether  it  be  from  the  right  to 
left,  or  vice  versa  ; whether  in  the  lumbar, 
dorsal,  or  cervical  region,  or  extend  into 
two  or  all  of  these,  it  matters  not;  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes  arc  much  the 
same,  and  so  also  is  the  mode  of  treatment 
to  which  we  will  now  direct  our  attention. 

Here  we  have  to  grope  our  vray  through  a 
conflict  of  opinions,  for  this  is  a subject  on 
which  Doctors  have  disagreed  time  out  of 
mind.  “ So  many  writers,  so  much  said, 
and  yet  so  little  information  furnished; 
each  successive  author  deprecating  the 
means  advised  by  his  predecessor,  and  yet 
adding  nothing  to  what  was  already 
known.”  Such  is  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Copeland, 
no  mean  authority,  upon  modem  orthopedy, 
as  the  art  of  curing  or  remedying  deformities 
in  the  human  body  is  called.  Orthopedic 
quacks  we  have  in  abundance,  and  many 
really  scientific  men  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  without,  as  it 
would  seem,  anv  very  satisfactory  results ; 
as  to  the  general  principles  to  bo  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  these  deformities.  Exten- 
sion, pressure,  and  gymnastics  arc  the  three 
means,  or  systems,  usually  employed  to  cure 
or  remedy  Spinal  deviations ; each  has  its 
advocates  and  advantages,  and  each  has  its 
disadvantages,  which  in  many  cases  are  fatal 
to  its  successful  application  ; there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  extension,  that  is  stretching  of 


the  whole  spinal  column,  in  order  to  over- 
come muscular  contraction  on  one  side,  and 
straighten  the  column,  weakens  it  by 
separating  the  vertebra},  lengthening  the 
sinewi  and  ligaments,  and  so  destroying 
their  force ; it  would  seem  the  better  mode 
to  apply  an  opposing  force  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  towards  which  the  curvature  in- 
clines, to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
contracted  muscles ; (for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  muscular  fibres,  unlike  a 
piece  of  cord  that  will  remain  loose  when 
tension  is  no  longer  kept  up,  contracts 
and  so  keeps  always  tight ;)  and  to  overcome 
also,  the  force  of  gravitation  acting  on  a 
body  which,  from  the  deflection  of  the  Spine, 
has  a downward  inclination.  Pressure 
again,  the  system  which  has  had  the  most 
expensive  application,  after  the  one  last 
named,  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  depended(on 
to  straighten  a crooked  Spine,  although 
undoubtedly  it  has  had  a beneficial  effect 
in  very  many  cases.  The  pressure  of  stays, 
corsets,  and  light  bands,  may  keep  the  body 
upright  during  the  time  of  wearing  them 
and  so  far  they  are  useful : but  very  rarely 
is  a permanent  cure  effected  by  such  means; 
and  frequently  they  do  great  mischief  by 
compressing  the  thorax  and  rendering  its 
cavity  too  small  for  the  proper  action  of 
the  important  viscera  therein,  such  as  the 
heart,  lungs,  &c 

Gymnastics,  which  means  exercise  in  a 
certain  prescribed  form,  is  undoubtedly  use- 
ful in  the  case  of  Spinal  deviations,  but  other 
means  are  required  also,  and  the  system  of 
rational  orthopedy  propounded  and  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  Riofrey  appears  to  us  the 
best  among  the  many  modes  of  action  re- 
commended. This  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  an  opposing  force,  as  before  men- 
tioned, by  means  of  straps  and  bands  passing 
over  the  shoulder  to  which  the  curvature  in- 
clines, and  downward  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body ; it  is  necessary  to  success  that  the 
force  should  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  according  to  that  which  it  is  intended 
to  overcome  and  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  desired  object  is 
attained. 

“The  compound  force  of  different  trac- 
tions is  the  point  to  be  attained,”  says  Dr. 
Riofrey ; “ but  anatomists  alone  can  succeed 
with  the  proper  knowledge  of  organization — 
the  anatomist  alone  can  understand  which 
are  the  muscles  requiring  an  additional 
force,  and  in  what  manner  must  be  directed 
the  parallelogram  of  simple  forces.”  There- 
fore to  the  surgeon  should  be  confided  a 
case  of  Spinal  deformity,  for  he  only  will 
know  exactly  how  and  where  to  apply  the 


necessary  iorce,  anu  in.  wnai  manner  ana 
how  long  to  apply  it. 

Among  the  mechanical  contrivances — ant 
they  are  many — recommended  for  this  class 
of  deformities,  we  may  mention  the  Patent 
Orthopedic  Sofa,  invented  by  Mr.  Coles  : 
it  is  capable  of  adjustment,  so  as  to  form  a 
prone  couch,  as  here  represented,  on  which 


the  patient  can  recline  in  a comfortable 
position,  and  read  or  work,  as  may  be  de- 
sirable ; and  also  an  apparatus  for  the  row- 
ing, swimming,  sawing,  and  stretching  ex- 
ercises, all  of  which  are  useful  as  far  as 
gymnastics  will  go. 

Spirits.  A general  term  applied  to  all 
inflammable  liquors,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, as  Brandy,  Gin,  &c.  The  first  Spirit 
known  in  Europe  was  made  from  grapes, 
and  sold  under  the  name  of  Alcohol  (which 
see) . The  Genoese  afterwards  prepared  it  from 
grain,  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  Aqua 
vita.  In  most  countries,  civilised  or  unci- 
vilised, some  kind  of  intoxicating  drink  is 
taken;  thus  the  Mexicans  have  their  Agua 
ardiente,  distilled  from  Pulque , which  is  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  Agave.  In  India, 
the  Palm  Sugar,  called  Jaggery , and  other 
vegetable  products,  is  converted  by  the 
same  process,  into  several  kinds  of  Arrack. 
In  the  Phillippine  Isles,  they  make  Tabu 
from  Palm  Wine;  the  Tartars  distil  their 
Araka  from  Kournis , which  is  fermented 
mare’s  milk ; and  the  Egyptians  their 
Araki  hom  the  juice  of  dates.  The  Siamese 
have  their  Lan  prepared  from  rice ; the 
Dalmatians  their  Rakin  from  the  husks  of 
grapes,  mixed  with  aromatics.  At  Dantzic 
we  find  Rossolio , a compound  of  Brandy, 
various  kinds  of  which,  distilled  from  wine, 
figs,  peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  are 
drunk  all  over  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  in  parts  of  Asia,  and  wherever  wine 
is  made.  Troster  is  made  on  the  Rhine  from 
the  husks  of  grapes  fermented  with  barley 
and  rye ; Sekis-kayavodka,  in  Seio,  from 
the  lees  of  wine  and  fruit.  The  Hollander 
has  his  Geneva  or  Hollands , distilled  from 
malted  barley  and  rye,  and  flavoured  with 
j uniper  berries,  and  varieties  of  this  Spirit  are 
with  us  far  too  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Gin , Glenlivat,  Whiskey,  Mountain  Pew, 
Poteen,  Innishowen , and  other  popular  de- 


signations. At  Dantzic,  also,  from  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  with  aniseed,  cinnamon,  and 
other  spices,  they  make  Goldwasser.  In 
Switzerland,  from  the  Malacheb  cherry 
juice,  Kirchwasscr  is  prepared  ; and  in  Dal- 
matia, from  the  Moruska  cherry,  Maras- 
chino. In  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  is 
distilled  into  Rum,  of  which  at  Kamtschatka, 
they  have  a variety  made  from  sweet  grass,  ' 
and  called  Statkaiatrava.  From  the  lees 
of  Mandarin,  a wine  made  of  boiled  rice, 
the  Chinese  distil  Chow-choiv ; and  the  ’ 
Sandwich  Islanders,  from  the  Tea-root, 
baked,  powdered,  and  fermented,  prepare 
Y-tver-a ; while  the  Afl’ghans,  from  ewes'  ' 
milk,  make  an  intoxieating  liquor;  and, 
going  again  to  Kamtschatka,  we  find,  under 
the  name  of  Muchumer , another  kind  of 
spirit.  Many  more  might  be  named,  for 
men  have  in  all  ages  been  ingenious  in 
providing  the  means  of  sensual  indul- 
gence. (See  Alcohol , Distillation,  Beve- 
rages, Prinks,  Liquors ). 

The  chief  Spirits  used  medicinally  are  the  ' 
following : — 

Compound  Spirits  of  Ether  and  Spirits  of 
Nitric  Ether  (which  see),  Aromatic  Foetid  . 
and  Simple  Spirits  of  Ammonia  (which  see), 
Spirits  of  Allspice,  Aniseed , Camphor , Car- 
raway , Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Horse-radish,  .! 
Juniper,  Lavender,  Nutmeg,  Pennyroyal, 
Peppermint , Rosemary , Spearmint : for  pro- 
perties and  doses  of  which  see  several  heads 
of  chief  ingredients. 

Rectified  Spirit  is  mostly  distilled  from 
malt ; it  should  have  a specific  gravity  of , 
about  840.  Proof  Spirit  is  one-thivd  weaker, 
laving  a specific  gravity  of  about  920 : this  . 
strength  is  commonly  used  for  making  Tinc- 
tures (which  see),  although  for  some  tha; 
stronger  sort  is  required.  Brandy  is  called 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Spiritus  Vtni  Gallici 
— Spirit  of  French  Wine;  it  is  among  the 
most  valuable  of  medicinal  agents.  (See 
Brandy,  also  Stimulants), 

Spirit  Lotions,  on  account  of  their  rapid 
evaporation,  are  often  applied  to  inflamed 
surfaces  to  keep  them  cool ; in  sprains  and 
other  injuries  they  are  most  valuable.  The 
following  is  a good  form  of  preparation  : — 
Take  of  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  2 ounces ; 
or  Brandy,  strong  Whiskey,  or  Geneva,  a 
quarter  of  a pint ; rain  water,  or  that  which 
has  been  previously  boiled,  a pint ; rags 
wet  with  the  lotion  to  be  kept  constantly 
on. 

Spirits  is  also  a term  synonymous  with 
nervous  power  or  energy,  a low  or  high  con- 
dition of  which  is  indicated  by  a correspond- 
ing elevation  or  depression  of  the  Spirits ; 


irequentiy,  out  not  always,  uoes  mis  corre- 
spond with  the  bodily  strength  and  health. 
Low  Spirits  not  unfrequently  become,  as  it 
were,  chronic,  passing  into  confirmed  Hypo- 
chondriasis (which  see,  also  Nervousness.) 
The  remedies  are  tonic  and  stimulating 
medicines,  change  of  air  and  scene,  bathing 
and  exercise  ; indeed,  anything  which  tends 
to  divert  the  mind,  and  restore  strength  and 
activity  to  the  body. 

Spitting  of  Blood.  See  Hemoptysis. 

Splancitnon  (Greek  for  a viscus).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  Splanchnology,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  viscera ; Splanchnic  Nerves,  of 
which  there  are  two  pairs,  distinguished  as 
the  great  and  small,  tne  former  passing  be- 
hind the  stomach  and  terminating  in  the 
semi-lunar  ganglion,  and  the  latter  com- 
municating with  the  former,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  renal  Ganglion  (which  see). 

Spleen.  This  organ  is,  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, called  the  Melt.  It  is  a spongy  viscus 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs ; it 
is  of  an  oval  figure.  The  ancients  considered 
the  Spleen  to  be  the  seat  of  all  ill-humours, 
such  as  melancholy,  anger,  or  vexation  ; 
hence  the  term  Splenetic , applied  to  those 
who  are  cross  and  crabbed.  From  the  same 
root  we  have  also  Splcnalgia , pain  in  the 
Spleen ; Splenitis,  inflammation  of  the 
Spleen,  which  may  be  either  acute  or  chro- 
nic ; Splenitis,  a muscle  resembling  the 
Spleen  ; it  brings  the  head  and  neck  back- 
wards laterally,  or  directly  backwards. 
Splenization  is  a change  induced  in  the 
lungs  bv  inflammation,  making  them  re- 
Bemble  the  substance  of  the  Spleen.  This 
state  differs  from  hepatization  in  the  ab- 
sence of  granules,  and  is  consequently 
darker  and  more  uniform  in  texture.  In 
this  state  it  very  much  resembles  that  con- 
dition of  the  lungs  produced  in  Pneumonia 
(which  see),  and  which  Laennec  calls  Car- 
nijication. 

Splint  Bone.  The  small  bone  of  the 
leg  is  popularly  so  called ; surgeons  term  it 
the  Fibula  (which  see). 

Splints  are  long  thin  pieces  of  wood,  tin, 
gutta  percha,  or  other  suitable  substances 
used  to  keep  the  ends  of  fractured  bones  in 
their  places,  so  that  they  may  unite ; and 
for  supporting  injured  parts  generally ; they 
are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
should  form  part  of  the  stock  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  apparatus  which  accompanies 
the  family  medicine  chest,  especially  if  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  emigrants.  In  our 
article  on  Fractures  will  be  found  full  di- 
rections for  the  application  of  Splints. 

Split  Cloth.  This  is  the  technical  name 
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central  piece  with  six  or  eight  tails;  the 
one  called  the  four-tailed,  or  single  split 
cloth  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  fore- 
head, face  or  jaws.  See  Bandages. 

Spodium  (Greek  spodos,  a cinder). _ A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  sublimes  during  calcination.  See 
Zinc. 

Sponge.  This  well-known  porous  sub- 
stance, once  thought  to  be  a vegetable  pro- 
duct, but  now  proved  beyond  doubt  to  belong 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  being  the  covering 
or  habitation  of  a marine  zoophite ; besides 
its  utility  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
cleanser  in  surgical  cases,  it  has  long  been 
given  as  a remedy  in  bronchoeele,  scrofulous 
diseases,  enlargement  of  the  prostrate  gland, 
&c. : the  form  of  administration  is  that  of 
Burnt  Sponge  ( Spongea  Usti) ; its  efficacy 
appears  to  depend  upon  a certain  proportion 
of  iodine  which  it  contains ; the  dose  is  large, 
being  from  1 to  3 drachms ; it  may  be  made 
into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle. 

Prepared  Sponge  used  as  pledgets  and 
tents  for  keeping  open  the  apertures  of 
discharging  wounds,  is  made  by  dipping 
the  Sponge  in  melted  wax  plaister,  and 
then  pressing  it  between  hot  iron  plates. 
When  cold  it  may  be  cut  into  any  required 
shape. 

Spongeo  Piline  is  a useful  invention  of 
recent  date ; it  is  intended  as  a substitute 
for  the  poultice,  and  is  formed  of  Sponge 
cut  up  into  fragments  and  felted  into  a mass 
with  cotton  wool;  a layer  of  this  mingled 
material  is  backed  with  waterproof  var- 
nish, which  prevents  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  absorbed  by  the  soft  material, 
which,  when  applied  to  an  inflamed  surface, 
keeps  moist  for  a long  time ; it  is  a very 
cleanly  and  convenient  application.  See 
Poultices. 

Sporadic.  (Greek  speiro,  to  sow).  A 
general  term  for  diseases  arising  from  oc- 
casional causes,  such  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c., 
showing  themselves  in  individual  eases,  and 
not  attacking  numbers  at  once  like  Epi- 
demics (which  see). 

Sprain  or  Strain.  This  is  the  effect  of 
over-stretching  or  tearing  the  ligaments  of 
a joint;  it  is  an  accident  very  likely  to 
occur,  especially  in  the  wrist  and  ankle 
bones,  and  is  productive  of  extreme  pain, 
sometimes  causing  faintness  and  vomiting. 
There  is,  generally,  effusion  of  blood  beneath 
the  enlargements,  hence  the  discoloration  of 
them,  observable  in  these  cases ; commonly, 
also,  there  is  rapid  swelling,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  a dislocation 
or  fracture  has  not  taken  place,  therefore,  if 


consulted.  Not  only  are  Sprains  exces- 
sively painful  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 


be  taken. 
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rence,  but  they  are  likely  to  lead  to  perma- 
nent  injury,  especially  if  neglected,  and  in 
this  case  they  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
either  dislocations  or  fractures.  Dr.  South 
says — f‘  It  would  be  better  to  break  a limb 
than  sprain  a joint,  the  former  in  99  cases 
out  ol  a 100,  being  cured  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  if  the  skin  has  not  been  broken, 
whilst  the  effects  of  the  latter  may,  at  best, 
remain  lor  weeks  or  months,  as  weakness  or 
stiffness  of  the  joint.” 

In  the  treatment  of  Sprains,  perfect  rest 
of  the  injured  part  is  essential.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  never  cured  with- 
out this,  but  never  so  speedily  and  com- 
pletely ; and,  without  it,  there  is  always 
great  danger  of  bad  after-consequences; 
therefore,  the  patient,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  there  is  nothing  more  than 
a Spiain,  should  take  to  his  couch  or  sofa, 
and  remain  perfectly  quiescent,  especially 
if  the  injury  is  in  the  ankle  or  knee,  or  any 
PjU't  °f  tbe  leg,  in  which  case  the  limb 
should  be  kept  in  a horizontal  position  with 
warm  moist  flannels  applied  to  the  joint  by 
day,  and  a warm  bread-and- water  poultice 
at  night;  should  this  not  reduce  the  swell- 
ing  and  subdue  the  pain,  in  tbe  course  of 
24  hours,  leeches  may  be  applied  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  if  required.  When 
the  tenderness  has,  in  a measure,  subsided, 
a piece  of  lint  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  diluted 
acetic  acid,  may  be  laid  over  the  part ; this 
will,  probably,  bring  out  a pustular  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  divert  the  low  inflam- 
mation from  the  ligaments,  at  a time  when 
stimulating  friction  could  not  be  borne. 
When  the  pain  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
joint  has  resumed  its  usual  appearance, 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  it,  as 
ineparable  mischief  often  results  from  doing 
so  too  much  or  too  early.  If  it  continues 
swollen,  it  should  be  bound  up  with  straps 
of  soap  plaister,  or  a roller.  (See  Ban- 
dages). But  before  binding,  plenty  of  fric- 
tion  with  Soap  Liniment  and  Turpentine 
should  be  tried,  and  a stream  of  Cold  Water 

Soured  from  a considerable  height  as 
irected  under  the  head  Louche  Bath.  ’ 

If  the  injury  is  in  the  elbow  or  wrist 
joint,  the  arm  should  be  sustained  in  a 
sling,  and  never  suffered  to  hang  down. 
Persons  of  full  habit  will  require  active 
purgatives,  especially  if  the  inflammation 
runs  high ; and  if  the  pain  is  very  severe 
so  as  to  prevent  sleep,  an  opiate  may  be 
taken  at  bed  time,  10  grains  of  Dover’s 
Powder  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  or  5 grains  of 


Spruce  Beer.  A liquor  made  of  the 
Essence  of  Spruce  and  Treacle ; it  is  wel] 
boiled,  and  then  fermented.  The  Essenct 
°f  Spruce  is  made  by  boiling  the  young 
branches  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  A.bies  Ex- 
cclsa,  and  evaporating  the  decoction  to  the 
consistence  of  treacle. 

Sputum  (Batin  spuo,  to  spit).  Any  kind 
of  Expectoration  (which  see),  also  Nummu- 
lary and  Mucus. 

Squama  (Latin  for  a scale) . Hence  come 
the  terms  ot  Squamae  Ferri,  Scales  of  Iron, 
being  the  black  oxide  which  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  scales : Squamous , the  name  of 
a suture  of  the  cranium,  so  called  from  its 
edges  covering  like  scales  ; this  is  also  the 
name  of  the  scaly  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Squill,  in  Latin  Scilla;.  This  is  a plant 
of  the  natural  order  Siliacccc , which  grows 
on  the  sea  shore  of  nearly  all  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Sea  Onion,  having  bulbous 


roots  which  contain  a viscid  acrid  juice,  so 
volatile  that  the  vapour  arising  from  it, 
when  a bulb  is  cut  in  pieces,  irritates  the 
nose  and  eyes;  the  juice  blisters  the  lingers, 
if  suffered  to  remain  on.  The  roots,  sliced 
and  dried,  form  transparent  slips,  which 
have  a bitter  taste.  In  small  doses,  the 


Squill  is  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  diu- 
retic ; in  large,  emetic  and  purgative ; in 
very  large  doses,  the  acrid  principle  which 
it  contains  is  likely  to  render  it  poisonous. 
As  a diuretic,  the  Squill  is  generally  given 
in  dropsies;  as  an  expectorant,  in  chronic 
bronchitis ; it  is  usually  combined  with 
other  medicines,  as  ipecacuhanha,  pare- 
goric, &e.  Its  chief  officinal  preparations 
are  the  Compound  Squill  Pill,  dose  from  5 
to  15  grains ; Vinegar  and  Oxymel  of 
Squills,  dose  from  £ to  1 drachm ; Tincture 
of  Squills,  dose  from  10  to  30  minims.  The 
dose  of  the  Powder,  as  an  expectorant,  is 
about  1 grain. 

Squinting.  This  affection  was  formerly 
called  goggle-eye,  hence  the  term  goggles  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  peculiar  kind  of 
glasses,  used  to  cure  the  complaint;  the 
French  term  these  glasses  masques  a lou- 
chette,  or  squinting  guards.  Squinting  is 
an  affection  in  which  the  optic  axes  of  the 
eye  are  not  directed  to  the  same  object ; it 
may  sometimes  be  cured  by  wearing  the 
above  mentioned  glasses  for  a time,  but  sel  • 
dom  otherwise  than  by  an  operation,  which 
is  generally  effectual  if  properly  performed — 
which  it  can  only  be  by  a surgeon.  The 
scientific  name  of  this  affection  is  Strabis- 
mus (which  see). 

Stacie  (Greek  stacto,  to  distil).  The 
kind  of  myrrh  which  distils,  or  falls  in  drops 
from  the  trees,  is-so  called;  as  is  also  a more 
liquid  amber  than  is  generally  met  with  in 
commerce.  From  the  same  root  we  have 
Stagma , a distilled  liquor,  a name  by  which 
Vitriolic  or  Sulphuric  Acid  was  sometimes 
formerly  called. 

Staff.  The  instrument  used  to  direct 
the  gorget  or  knife  with  which  lithotomy  is 
performed. 

Stannum.  See  Tin , of  which  the  Proto- 
chloride is  called  Stannate. 

Stapes  (Latin  for  a stirrup).  A name 
given,  on  account  of  its  shape,  to  one  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  internal  Ear  (which 
see).  A small  muscle  attached  near  the 
mastoid  cells,  and  inserted  into  the  head  of 
this  bone,  is  called  Stapedius. 

Staphyloma  (Greek  staphyle , a grape). 
An  eye  disease  consisting  of  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  cornea,  and  almost  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  opacity  more  or  less 
dense.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
which  we  need  not  describe,  as  only  an 
occulist  could  enter  into  their  nice  distinc- 
tions. See  Eye. 

Starch.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  this 
is  a very  widely  diffused  body.  In  almost 
every  growing  cell  granules  of  Starch  may 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  micro- 


scope. inese  granules  are  oi  various  sizes, 
and  assume  a great  variety  of  forms  ; some 
are  round,  others  are  flat,  whilst  others  are 
even  stellate.  These  granules  are  always 
found  mixed  with  other  substances,  but  they 
are  easily  made  distinguishable  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a little  iodine,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  tests  for  Starch,  and  which,  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  produces  a beautiful  blue 
colour. 

Starch  is  found  in  some  plants  in  greater 
quantities  than  in  others;  it  is  however, 
very  generally  found  in  perennial  roots  and 
rootstocks,  in  the  stems  and  in  the  seeds  of 
plants.  It  seems  stored  up  in  these  parts 
for  the  future  growth  of  the  developing 
organs  of  the  plant.  There  are  few  or  no 


(A.)— From  wheat  and  barley.  (B,)— From 
arrow-root.  (C.) — From  Portland  sago. 


that  do  not  contain  Starch.  We  find  it  in 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  cabbages,  pars- 
nips, beans,  peas,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Cerealia ; in  chesnuts,  wal- 
nuts, hazelnuts,  and  all  other  seeds;  in  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  and 
all  other  fruits.  In  many  of  these  things, 
however,  it  is  not  the  distinguishing  ali- 
mentary ingredient,  but  it  is  often  sepa- 
rated and  used  pure  as  an  article  of  diet. 
The  substances  in  which  it  exists  in  a tole- 
rably pure  form,  are  Arrow-root , Sago,  and 
Tapioca  (which  see). 

We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
our  readers  that  it  is  not  of  itself  a nutri- 
tious form  of  food.  Sago,  Tapioca,  and 
Arrowroot,  should,  on  this  account,  never 
form  the  entii'e  or  principal  part  of  the 
diet  of  young  or  old ; and  there  are  many 
vegetables  which  contain  so  large  a quantity 
of  Starch  that  they  should  only  be  eaten 
with  food  containing  more  nutritive  matter: 
among  these  may  be  named  the  Parnsnip , 
Carrot , Turnip,  Cabbage , Asparagus,  Sea 
Kale,  Spinach,  and  Vegetable  Marrow.  (See 
those  several  heads,  and  Vegetables.) 

The  Latin  name  of  Starch  is  Amylum ; 
it  has  demulcent  properties  which  render  it 
useful  in  irritated  states  of  the  bowels,  and 
rectum ; J an  ounce  dissolved  in  a pint  of 
water  being  the  proper  proportion  for  an 
enema,  which  is  used  either  alone  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  remedies.  In  the  form  of 
powder,  Starch  is  dusted  on  the  skin  to  ab- 
sorb irritated  secretions,  and  allay  inflam- 
mation ; it  is  this  which  is  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  nursery  under  the  name  of 
Infants’  Powder.  Starch  enters  into  the 
Compound  Tragacanth  Powder  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  is  a perfect  antidote  to  poison- 
ing by  Iodine. 

StavesAcre.  A plant  of  the  Crowfoot 
family,  botanically  known  as  Dclphimm 
Staphisagria , whose  seeds  are  violently 
emetic  and  cathartic ; they  are  never  given 
internally,  but  are  employed  as  an  applica- 
tion to  some  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  to 
destroy,  lice  in  the  head,  being  in  the  latter 
case  mixed  with  hair  powder.  The  active 
properties  of  the  seeds  appear  to  reside  in 
an  alkaloid  which  has  been  extracted  and 
called  Lelphinc  (which  see). 

Statice  Caroliniana.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Marsh  Rosemary ; of  the  na- 
tural order  Plumbaginaccce , or  Leadworts  ; 
the  root  is  bitter  and  very  astringent,  and 
is  given  in  dysentary  and  diarrhoea,  like 
catechu  or  kino ; but  it  is  most  used  to  make 
a gargle  for  aphthous  and  malignant  sore 
throat.  (Se  cut  top  of  next  column). 


Stays.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  preponderance  of  chest  diseases  of  fe- 
inales  over  those  of  men  in  this  country, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  is  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the 
unnatural  compression  of  the  organs  by 
tight  lacing.  Andrew  Combe,  in  his 
“ Physiology  applied  to  the  Preservation  of 
Health,”  says  : — “ The  pressure  of  stays 
impedes  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  muscles, 
which,  being  therefore  imperfectly  nour- 
ished, waste  away;  they  lose  their  healthy 
colour,  and  become  pale  and  flabby,  and 
their  contractive  power  diminishes,  lienee, 
in  order  to  produce  injurious  consequences, 
a degree  of  pressure  is  sufficient  far  below 
what  is  requisite  to  cause  distortion  of  the 
chest,  and  compression  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  organs.  Stays  and  corsets  in 
many  instances,  give  rise  to  consumptions  ; 
and  I have  seen  one  case  in  which  the  liver 
was  deeply  indented  by  the  pressure,  and 
long-continued  ill-health  and  ultimate 
death  was  the  consequence.” 

Every  medical  practitioner  90uld  cite  nu- 
merous instances  in  support  of  this  testi- 
mony against  an  absurd  and  injurious  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Ryan,  writing  “ On  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,”  says:— “Stays 
are  injurious;  they  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  chest,  impede  the  breathing  and  action 
of  the  heart ; cause  palpitation,  and  render 
the  compressed  parts  a load  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  which  bends  on  one  side. 
Want  of  proper  exercise  and  tight  lacing  are 
the  causes  of  spinal  curvature  in  girls ; and 
hence  we  can  scarcely  see  a young  lady  with 
a straight  back.” 

Again,  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  “Comparative 


view  of  the  State  and  1‘ acuities  oi  Man 
with  those  of  the  Animal  World,”  tells  us 
that  “the  common  effect  of  this  practice 
(tight-lacing)  is  obstruction  of  the  lungs, 
from  their  not  having  sufficient  room  to 
play,  which,  besides  tainting  the  breath, 
cuts  off  numbers  of  young  women  in  the 
very  blooui  of  life.  But  nature  has  shown 
her  resentment  of  this  practice  in  a very 
striking  manner,  by  rendering  half  the 
women  of  fashion  deformed  in  some  degree 
or  other.  Deformity  is  peculiar  to  the 
civilized  part  of  mankind,  and  is  almost 
always  the  work  of  our  own  hands.” 

To  such  testimony  as  this  we  need  add 
but  few  remarks  of  our  own.  We  know 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  some  support 
for  the  chest  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
this  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  elastic 
corset,  which  shall  afford  the  required  degree 
of  support,  without  undue  compression,  and 
especially  without  that  clasping-in  of  the 
waste  which  is  considered  essential  to  gen- 
tility. (See  Dress,  Tight-lacing.) 

S'XEAJRINE  (Greek  steao,  suet).  A solid 
crystallizable  substance,  one  of  tho  proxi- 
mate principles  of  Fat  (which  see),  and 
Dlain.  An  acid  procured  from  soap  made 
from  potash  and  suet  or  hog’s  lard,  is  called 
Stearic  Acid;  and  one  procured  by  dis- 
tillation from  Castor  Oil  is  S tearo-Ricinic 
Acid. 

Stkatoma  or  Steatocf.i.e.  This  is  the 
name  given  to  a wen,  or  encysted  tumour, 
commonly  seated  in  the  scrotum,  containing 
a fat-like  matter.  See  Wen. 

Steer’s  Opodeldoc.  A nostrum  once  in 
high  repute  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  and 
other  affections  of  the  like  nature  : it  differed 
bnt  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  common  Opo  ■ 
dcldoc  (which  see). 

Stella.  A roller  bandage  applied  in  the 
form  of  a figure  8,  so  as  to  keep  back  the 
Bhoulders,  and  so  named  from  its  forming  a 
cross  or  star  on  the  back ; it  is  sometimes 
called  a Stellated  Bandage. 

Sterility  (Latin  sterilis,  barren).  Im- 
potence in  the  male , inability  to  conceive 
in  the  female.  See  Barrenness. 

Sternum.  This  bone  is  situated  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  front  of  the  chest ; it  is 
oblique  in  direction,  the  upper  end  lying 
within  a few  inches  of  the  vertebral  column, 
the  lower  being  projected  forwards,  so  as  to 
be  placed  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
spine.  The  bone  is  flat,  or  slightly  concave 
in  front,  and  is  marked  by  five  transverse 
lines,  which  indicate  its  original  sub-divi- 
sion into  six  pieces.  It  is  convex  behind, 
broad  and  thick  above,  flattened  and  pointed 
below,  and  divisible  in  tho  adult  into  three 


or  manubrium;  the  middle  piece,  or  body ; 
and  the  inferior  piece,  which  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  and  is  often  merely  cartilagi- 
nous; it  is  called  the  Emiform  or  Xgphoid 
cartilage.  (For  diagrams  in  which  the  ster- 
num is  represented,  see  Bibs.)  Several  mus- 
cles take  their  names  from  a connection  with 
this  bone : — for  instance,  the  Sterno-clan- 
cular , a ligament  extending  from  the  Ster- 
num to  the  clavicle. 

Sternutatories  (Latin  sternuto,  to 
sneeze).  These  are  substances  which,  when 
applied  to  the  pituitary  membrane,  cause 
a discharge  from  the  nostrils,  either  of  a 
mucous  or  a serous  fluid,  and  generally,  also 
Sneezing  (which  see). 

Stertor  (Latin  sterto,  to  snore) Ster- 
torious  breathing,  or  snoring,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  occurs  in  apoplexy  and  states 
of  coma;  with  heavy  sleepers  it  is  common 
enough,  and  need  not  cause  any  alarm. 

Stethoscope  (Greek  stethos , the  breast, 
and  olcopeo  to  examine).  This  instrument 
which  has  now  become  indispensable  to  a 
proper  examination  by  Auscultation  hich 
see),  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  is  simply  a 
conductor  of  sound,  being  a cylinder  of  line 
grained  light  wood,  or  gutta  percha,  per- 
forated longitudinally  in  the  middle ; with 
one  extremity  funnel  shaped,  which  is 
applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  other  flat  and 
orbicular  with  a hole  in  the  centre,  to  which 
the  ear  is  applied ; when  the  Stethoscope  is 
of  wood,  the  ear  disc  is  generally  of  bone 
or  ivory,  but  when  of  gutta  percha,  it  is  of 
the  same  material,  the  whole  being  moulded 
in  one  piece. 

Phonoscope  or  sound  conductor  would  be 
a better  name  for  this  instrument,  as  ex- 
pressing more  clearly  its  object  and  meaning. 
An  improvement  in  its  construction  or  rather 
a useful  addition  to  its  advantages  has  re- 
cently been  made. 

It  consists  of  a moveable  extremity,  or 
bodv  piece,  made  of  gutta  percha  or  vul- 
canized india  rubber,  and  is  constructed  so  as 
to  fit  into  the  tube  of  any  Stethoscope  ordi- 
narily used.  In  this  case  the  axis  of  the 
tube  is  placed  at  an  acute  angle  from  the 
edge,  which  is  applied  to  the  patient’s  body. 
By  this  arrangement  the  Stethoscope  thus 
provided  being  placed  on  the  chest,  the  flat 
extremity,  or  ear  piece,  can  be  directed  most 
conveniently  to  tne  ear  of  the  auscultator. 
The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
evident.  For  example,  the  auscultator, 
standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient  sbed, 
has  to  examine  the  right  side  of  the  chest, 
the  difficulty  of  stretching  across  the  patient, 
in  such  a case,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  most 


veuience  is  altogether  avoided.  It  will  be 
found  most  convenient,  too,  in  examining 
the  back,  or  axilla,  when  the  patient  is  un- 


S tewing.  This  slow  process  of  boiling 
meat  renders  it  easy  of  digestion,  and, 
therefore,  best  fitted  for  invalids;  by  it, 
moreover,  the  juice,  or  gravy,  which  is  the 
more  nutritive  part,  is  retained,  either  in 
the  meat  itself,  or  in  the  liquor,  which  is 
taken  with  or  without  it.  See  Broth. 

Sthenic  (Greek  sthenos , strength).  A 
term  applied  by  some  nosologists  to  cases 
which,  according  to  their  theory,  are  the 
result  of  exhausted  excitability,  and  are 
marked  by  indirect  debility.  See  Asthenia. 

Stibium.  (The  Latin  term  for  Antimony). 
Hence  Berzelius  described  the  Amtimonious 
and.  Antimonio  acids  under  the  name  of 
stibious  and  stibio.  Sec  Antimony  and 
Stimmi. 

Sticking  Plaister,  commonly  called 
Adhesive  or  Diachylon  Plaistcr,  is'the  uni- 
versal remedy  for  cuts,  and  no  better  appli- 
cation can  be  made ; it  is  extremely  useful 
also,  in  dressing  wounds,  &c.,  to  bind  in- 
jured parts  together,  or  the  applications 
which  are  thought  best  for  keeping  them  in 
their  places.  See  Plasters. 

Stiff  Joint.  Sec  Anchylosis. 

Stigma  (Greek  stixo,  to  prick).  A small 
red  speck,  the  eruption  of  skin  diseases; 
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see,  also  Skin  Diseases). 

Bokn’  11063  always  follow 
that  because  an  infant  is  born  apparently 
dead,  there  is  not,  therefore,  hopes  of  its 

efforts  should  be  made  to 
inflate  the  lungs  just  the  same  as  if  it  were 
a case  of  suspended  animation  ; directions 
how  to  proceed  in  this  case  will  be  found 
under  the  head  Infancy  (see  p.  36,  Vol  II) 
SmuamuM  ( Latin  stillo,  to  ooze  in 
drops,  eado,  to  fall).  The  act  of  pumping 
upon  any  part  was  sometimes  so  called ; as 
was  also  the  discharge  of  the  urine  by  drops, 
oee  Stranguary . J r 

Stimmi  (Greek).  A substance,  probably 
antimony,  which  the  ancients  used  to  apply 
o the  eyelids  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
them,  and  thus  giving  an  unnatural  appear- 
ance  of  largeness,  which  was  considered  a 
mark  of  beauty.  See  Stibium. 

Stbiulants  (Latin  stimulo,  to  prick). 
Medicines  which  quicken  or  augment  the 
junctions  of  the  bodily  organs.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes— 1st,  those  which 
produce  a general  stimulant  effect  upon  the 
system,  Anti-Spasmodics,  Astringents,  Nar- 
cotics, and  Tonics  (all  of  which  see) ; 2nd 
those  which  produce  an  effect  upon  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  system : these  have  often 
been  called  evacuaiits,  because  they  occasion 
a greater  secretion  of  the  organs  on  which 
they  act;  these  will  be  found  under  the 
several  heads  of  Emetics,  Emmenaqogues, 
Epispastics,  Errhincs , Cathartics,  Diapho- 
retics, Diuretics,  Scialoyogues. 

Of  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  Stimu- 
lants  we  have  already  spoken  under  the  heads 
0 , Ale  and  Beer,  Beverages,  &c. 

Of  the  benefit  of  Stimulants  in  certain 
cases  and  stages  of  disease,  and  therefore  the 
propriety  of  their  administration,  there  can 
be  no  question,  although  some  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  upon  the  subject.  Those 
only  who  have  had  to  deal  with  cases  of  low 
typhoid  fevers,  and  utter  prostration  and 
exhaustion  of  nervous  power,  can  rightly 
estimate  their  value.  6 J 

Stings.  Various  insects,  such  as  the  bee, 
wasp,  hornet,  &c.,  have  the  power  of  punc- 
turing the  skin,  and  injecting  a poison  into 
the  wound;  and  this,  which  is  called  a 
feting,  is  frequently  very  painful,  and  even 
dangerous,  producing  an  inflamed  state  of 
the  cuticle  and  subjacent  tissue,  which  often 
spreads  and  affects  the  whole  system.  The 
person  stung  first  feels  an  acute  pain,  like 
that  caused  by  a prick  ; then  there  is  gene- 
rally a tingling  sensation,  followed  by  great 
heat  and  redness,  and  often  by  swell  in’"  of 
the  part.  Olive  Oil  is  frequently  applied  in 


such  a case,  and  attords  considerable  relict ; 
but  an  alkaline  preparation  is  certainly  the 
best — a solution  of  the  Carbonates  of  Am- 
monia, Potash,  or  Soda,  or  a little  Spirits  of 
Hartshorn  somewhat  weakened  with  water. 
The  wound  should  be  first  examined  to  see 
if  the  Sting  is  left  iu  ; if  it  is,  a fine  hair- like 
line  will  be  seen,  which  should  be  extracted 
by  means  of  small  tweezers.  If  the  swell- 
ing and  pain  remain  after  the  above  appli- 
cation, rags  wet  with  Goulard  Water  should 
be  applied,  or  tepid  poultices.  See  In- 
flammation. 

Stitch.  A spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  side,  accompanied  with  pain ; 
it  is  produced  by  running,  and  may  gene- 
rally be  relieved  by  rest  and  frictioD . 

Stomach  (Greek  stoma , the  mouth,  xeo, 
to  pour).  This  is  a membranous  bag, 
situated  immediately  under  the  diaphragm, 
in  the  human  body ; it  varies  much  in  size, 
according  to  the  amount  of  distension  it  uu  - 
dergoes.  When  not  unnaturally  distended, 
L but  containing  an  ordinary  meal,  it  is  about 
t ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  from 
four  to  four  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter 
at  its  widest  part,  It  has  two  orifices,  the  one 
leading  from  the  oesophagus,  the  other  into 
the  duodenum.  The  former  is  called  the  car- 
diac orifice , the  latter  the  pylorus.  This 
word  comes  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying 
a gate-keeper,  and  is  applied  to  this  part  of 
the  stomach  on  account  of  its  function  of 
contraction,  by  which  it  is  partly  closed, 
and  the  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into 
the  duodenum,  except  at  proper  intervals. 
This  contraction  is  effected  by  a circle  of 
muscular  fibres,  arranged  round  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  itself  consists  of  four  coats 
or  membranes,  which  are  held  together  by 
means  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  we  find 
every  where  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  parts  of  the  body.  The  external  of 
these  coats  consist  of  what  is  called  serous 
membrane,  and  is  a part  of  a great  bag  of 
serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum,  which 
covers  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  which  are  thrust,  as  it  were,  into  this 
bag  from  the  outside,  the  inner  sides  of  the 
bag  being  kept  constantly  moist,  so  as  to 
lubricate  the  external  part  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs,  and  thus  prevent  any 
friction  from  the  movements  of  the  body. 
The  paid  of  this  membrane  which  covers 
the  stomach  is  thin,  smooth,  transparent, 
and  elastic,  and  immediately  covers  the 
second  or  muscular  coat.  This  coat  is  com- 
osed  of  muscular  fibres,  which  are  distri- 
uted  in  three  different  directions.  There 
is  a set  of  fibres  passing  from  the  oesophagus 


uirecuy  along  tne  stomacn.  umia  iunc 
another  set,  which  pass  round  the  stomach 
in  a circular  manner ; and  under  these  are 
others,  passing  in  an  oblique  direction  be- 
tween the  two  others. 

These  fibres,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
muscular  system,  possess  a power  of  con- 
tracting; and  when  the  food  is  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  by  means  of  these  muscles 
that  the  food  is  moved  round  and  round, 
and  ultimately  propelled  to  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach,  previous  to  passing 
into  the  duodenum.  The  direction  of  the 
fibres  indicate  at  once  the  functions  they  have 
to  perform ; under  the  muscular  coat  is  a 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  called  the  nervous, 
submucous,  vascular  or  cellular  coat.  It  is 
upon  this  coat  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  rests,  and  in  which  the 
blood-vessels  are  distributed,  before  they 
ass  to  supply  mucous  coat.  All  these  mem- 
ranes  are  found  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  most  important  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  is  the  internal,  or  mucous.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  whole 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  every 
where  form  the  interior  of  the  passages 
leading  into  or  from  the  internal  organs. 
This  membrane  consists  of  two  parts  : of  an 
under  layer,  called  corium,  which  rests 
always  on  the  submucous  cellular  tissue, 
and  is  composed  of  a layer  of  fibres  and 
vessels,  varying  much  in  thickness  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  which  is  covered  over  with  a 
very  thin  lamella,  called  basement  mem- 
brane. On  this  membrane  are  formed  the 
cells  which  are  called  epithelium.  These 
cells  vary  much  in  size,  shape,  and  num- 
ber, according  to  the  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  on  which  they  are  found . The 
external  surface  of  all  mucous  membranes 
is  kept  moist  with  a secretion  called  mucus , 
It  is  this  substance  which  collects  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  and  the 
necessary  removal  of  which,  when  it  accu- 
mulates, has  led  to  the  use  of  the  pocket- 
handkerchief  amongst  civilized  nations. 
The  same  secretion  frequently  collects  in 
the  pharynx  and  windpipe,  and  is  removed 
by  the  process  of  expectoration.  In  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  this  secretion 
may  be  either  entirely  arrested,  or  increased 
to  an  unnatural  extent.  In  intlammation 
of  these  membranes,  the  secretion  in  the 
first  stages  is  often  entirely  suppressed,  and 
subsequently  greatly  increased.  This  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  in  common  cold. 
The  secretion  also  changes  its  character  in 
difi'erent  diseases,  and  at  different  stages  of 
the  same  disease.  Thus,  iu  a common 


u«.-.uuiaue  oi  me  nose,  it  is  at  tirst  thin  and 
watery,  but  subsequently  becomes  thick 
and  tenacious.  This  mucus  is  composed  of 
water,  holding  various  substances,  such  as 
common  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium,)  and  other 
salts  of  potash  and  soda  in  solution.  Diffused 
through  it  are  cells  and  corpuscules,  which 
ha\e  been  thrown  off  from  the  basement 
membrane. 

In  addition  to  these  general  characters, 
the  mucous  membranes  frequently  present 
depressions  and  elevations  of  various  kinds. 
I he  depressions,  according  to  their  nature, 
are  called  follicles  or  glands,  whilst  the 
elevations  are  called  papilla;  and  villi.  The 
depressions  or  follicles  are  types  of  the  whole 
of  the  glands  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be 
but  continuations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
however  various  the  products  of  their  secret- 
ing powers. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
has  certain  peculiarities.  It  is  generally  of 
a palish  pink  hue,  arising  from  the  blood- 
vessels beneath  it.  This  colour  is  more 
intense  during  the  process  of  digestion,  as 
at  that  time  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to 
tlie  stomach  is  greater  than  at  any  other. 

I his  is  in  accordance  with  a very  general 
law  of  the  economy,  that  wherever  an  organ 
is  actively  exercising  its  functions,  the 
gieatest  quantity  of  blood  will  be  sent  to  it. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  only  loosely  attached  to  the  muscular 
membrane  below  it;  so  that  whenever  the 
latter  contracts,  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  folds.  These  are  called  ruga, 
and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  stomach 
when  it  is  empty.  They,  however,  dis- 
appear, and  the  inside  of  the  stomach  is 
quite  smooth,  when  it  is  distended.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  studded 
with  the  depressions  and  elevations  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  It  seems  to  be  more  espe- 
cially the  function  of  the  depressions  to 
secrete  special  products  ; and  the  depressed 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
stomach — forming  little  tubes  which  are 
aggregated  together  in  masses— seem  to 
secrete  the  gastric  acid  of  the  stomach 
through  whose  agency  digestion  is  carried  on! 

[The  above  cut  represents  the  various 
parts  and  organs  situated  in  the  rerion  of 
the  stomach — l the  under-surface  of  the 
liver;  g the  gall-bladder;  / the  common 
bile  duct ; o the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  ■ 
s under-surface  of  the  stomach ; p pylorus  ■ 
d duodenum ; h i the  pancreas,  cut  across 
to  exhibit  the  structure  of  the  pancreatic 
duct,  and  its  branches;  r the  spleen;  c 
portion  of  the  diaphragm ; a aorta.] 


For  further  particulars  of  the  Stomach 
aii d its  diseases  see  Adbomen , Alimentary 
Canal,  Bile,  Bowels,  Bigestion,  Dysjjepsia, 
JJiarrhwa,  Dysentery,  Intestines,  Worms  &c. 

Stomaca.Ce  (Greek  stoma  the  mouth, 
kakos  bud).  Literally  mouth  disease,  or 
tanker  (which  see). 

Stomach  Pump.  This  instrument  is 
made  on  the  principle  of  that  employed  for 
enemas ; indeed,  the  latter  may  be  adapted 

1.  9 purpose  of  the  former,  by  the  mere 
addition  of  a long  flexible  tube  or  pipe,  to  go 
down  the  throat.  We  give  a cut  of  one  of 


these  instruments,  exhibiting  the  latest 
improvements  of  construction ; A,  is  the 
ban  el,  B,  the  pipe  which  is  passed  into  the 
stomach,  and  C,  that  through  which  the 
liquid  drawn  from  thence  is  discharged. 
In  all  cases  of  poisoning,  the  pump  should 
be  resorted  to,  it  it  is  available,  but  as  it  re- 
quires some  skill  in  the  application,  only  a 
surgeon  should  attempt  this ; until  his  arri- 
val, it  is  best  to  use  Mustard,  or  Sulphate  of 
Zinc  emetics.  (See  Toisons.) 

The  above  represents  Maw’s  Improved 
Stomach  rump  without  valves,  the  stop 
cock  worked  by  means  of  a flute  key  lever  • 
it  may  be  also  fitted  with  tubes,  and  rendered 
available  as  an  Enema  and  Ear  Syringe. 


stone.  A common  name  ior  cuicuius  iu 
the  Bladder  (which  see),  and  Gravel. 

Stone  Fruit.  These  are,  generally 
speaking,  somewhat  indigestible  when  eaten 
raw,  but  to  persons  of  good  digestive  powers 
are  not  so  injurious  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  annual  attacks  of  bowel  complaint,  or 
English  cholera,  are  commonly  attributed  to 
the  plums  which  are  plentiful  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  these  come  in;  but  in 
reality  the  fruit  has  very  little  to  with 
them.  The  continuance  of  summer  heat 
causes  an  accumulation  of  bile,  and  this, 
reaching  its  climax  in  the  autumnal  months, 
produces  diarrhoea  as  a natural  consequence. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  fruit  is 
eaten  immoderately  or  in  a bad  condition, 
disorder  of  the  bowels  is  likely  to  ensue, 
whether  it  be  Stone  Fruit  or  not.  Still,  we 
know  that  cherries  and  plums  are  not  so 
wholesome  as  grapes  and  currants,  and 
therefore  weakly  persons  should  partake  of 
them  only  sparingly,  if  at  all,  and  rather 
in  a cooked  than  a raw  state.  See  Fruit. 

Stone  Pock.  This  is  a name  applied  to 
hard  pimples.  See  Skin  Disease , Farits. 

Stools.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  of  the 
medical  man  when  called  to  a patient  is 
respecting  the  character  and  frequency  of 
the  Stools,  or  evacuations  of  the  bowels; 
these,  therefore,  should  always  be  kept  for 
his  inspection,  as  by  them  he  is  enabled  to 
form  a pretty  clear  notion  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  to'be  pursued.  See  Faeces. 

Stoiiax.  This  is  a kind  of  balsam,  or 
concrete  medicinal  gum  ; it  is  the  produce 
of  the  Sty  rax  Officinalis , a small  tree  be- 


longing to  the  natural  order  Styracece 
Eeiug  an  aromatic  expectorant,  its  action 


rustriuuieo  ui  me  raviowmo  — — 

Tolu ; but  it  is  far  less  frequently  employed 
than  those,  although  useful  in  chronic 
coughs  and  pulmonary  affections. 

The  Prepared  Storax  is  a spirituous  ex- 
tract of  the  gum  ; the  dose  is  from  10  to  20 
grains.  There  is  a Fil  Styracis,  which  con- 
tains one  part  in  four  of  opium,  and  there- 
fore should  be  cautiously  administered. 

Stramonium,  or  Thorn  Apple.  This 
is  the  Datura  Stramonium  of  botanists,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Solanaccae  ; it 
is  an  acrid  narcotic  poison,  and  appears  to 
exercise  much  the  same  influence,  on  the 
human  system  as  belladonna.  It  is  some- 
times given  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the 
mind  during  violent  paroxysms  of  insanity. 


The  claim  which  was  some  years  since  set 
up  for  it  as  a specific  in  severe  chronic  pains 
of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  well  disputed,  and  its  dangerous 
nature  should  prohibit  its  internal  adminis- 
tration in  any  cases  to  which  other  remedies 
can  be  applied.  When  given,  it  should  be 
in  the  form  of  Tincture  or  Extract,  dose,  of 
the  Termer  from  10  to  20  minims  twice 
a-day,  in  water;  of  the  latter,  from  J to  4 a 
grain,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to 
4 grains  in  24  horn's. 

Smoking  the  herb  after  the  manner  of 
tobacco,  sometimes  affords  relief  in  spasmo- 
dic asthma ; this  has  become  a common 
practice  of  late,  and  with  some  persons  it 
lias  proved  very  mischievous ; it  may  be 
safely  followed,  although  not  to  excess,  by 
those  with  whom  it  produces  no  sensation 
of  giddiness,  or  other  bad  head  symptoms. 
The  poorer  Turks  smoke  this  instead  of 
opium,  and  the  Ceylonese,  when  asthmatic, 
have  done  so  time  out  of  mind. 


luimugui  Hjoinr,  com- 
monly called  a bp  ram  or  Strain  (which  see). 

Stria  (Latin  for  a streak  or  groove) 
Hence  the  term  corpora  striata , two  streaky 
eminences  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Stricture  (Latin  stringo , to  bind).  A 
contracted  state  of  some  part  of  a tube  or 
duct.  It  also  denotes  in  strangulated  hernia 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  aperture  through 
which  the  viscera  protrudes.  The  parts  in 

tT*!  ,nlctfrc  lnost  commonly  occurs  are 
1st,  the  (Esophagus,  which  is  rare,  and  quite 
beyond  the  roach  of  domestic  treatment; 

, ; t,ie  Rectum,  this  being  a mechanical 
closing  of  the  bowel,  caused  either  by 
chrome  inflammation  or  malignant  disease  ; 
in  this  the  foeces  are  passed  with  much  diffi- 
culty, being  sometimes  no  larger  than  a 
tobacco  pipe  in  diameter;  here,  amin 

aT?ltlCTrU'e‘?tmont  is  of  little  oi-  no  avail- 
3rd,  the  Urethra,  the  passage  of  which  must 
ic  gradually  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of 
a succession  of  instruments  called  Bournes 
and  Catheters  (which  see).  This  kind  of 
stricture  is,  generally,  the  result  of  ex- 
cesses in  early  life ; it  sometimes  amounts 
to  complete  stoppage  of  the  urine,  and 
causes  very  great  suffering;  when  inime- 
diate  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  above  named  instruments,  a partial 
measure  of  it  may,  by  warm  moist  applica- 
tion  to  the  parts,  or  a resort  to  the  hip-bath, 
bee  Bladder , Stranguary . 

■ StiF?°k  Pentium,  Grinding  or  Gnasli- 
mg  of  the  Teeth ; sometimes  called  Brya- 
mus.  This  is  symptomatic  chiefly  of  brain 
affections  in  children,  and  should  always 
lead  to  anxious  enquiry;  it  sometimes 
indicates  mtestinal  derangements,  and  espe- 
cially those  caused  by  Worms  (which  see). 

Strigil,  or  Strigilus.  The  name  given 
to  a scraper,  or  flesh-brush,  used  for  purposes 
of  faction,  and  to  remove  dirt  and  perspira- 
tion  fiom  the  body  when  bathin g 
STRGNTtuM  A metal  so  named  bemuse 

£fa  STerCtr  v St:ontial1-  in  Scotland. 

It  is  the  base  of  Stronha,  which,  on  account 

of  its  burning  with  a crimson  flame,  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

Strophulus.  The  name  of  a "-enus  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  comprising  several  pnpu 
lar  affections  peculiar  to  infants,  such  as  lied 
Gmm,  or  Tooth-rash.  They  consist  of  pim- 
ples on  tho  face,  neck,  arms,  and  loins 
generally  in  clusters,  surrounded  by  a red- 
dish halo.  Wilson  and  Bateman  ' distin- 
guishthe  following  species: — S.  intertinctus 
Bed  Gum,  or  Gown  ; S.  albidiis,  White  Gum  ; 
o.  coMjcrtuSy  Bank  lied  Gum ; S.  volanticus, 


- — oee  otm  Diseases. 

. Struma  (Latin  struo,  to  heap  up).  This 

“ot5?r  name  for  scrofula,  or  King's 
Bvil  (which  see).  J 

Strychni>,t.  The  alkaloid  discovered  by 
elletier  in  the  fruit  of  the  Strychnos  Nux 
Cornea,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus. 
1 his  substance  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
excitants  of  the  spinal  system  of  nerves 
known  ; when  given  in  an  overdose  it  causes 
convulsions  and  tetanic  spasms.  It  is  some- 
times administered  in  obstinate  cases  of 
paralysis,  in  doses  of  from  N to  X of  a 
grain  carefully  watching  its  effects.  This 
should  on  no  account  find  a place  in  the 
family  medicine  chest;  it  is  far  too  danger- 
ous lor  domestic  administration  ; 16  grains 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  rubbed  into  paralysed  parts.  See 
Nux  I omica. 

Stupa  or  Stuppa  (Greek  for  Tow, 
which  see).  ’ 

Stupor  (Latin  stupeo  to  be  senseless). 
Insensibility;  hence  the  terms  Stupor  den- 
tmm,  applied  to  what  is  generally  called 
leeth  on  edge  ; and  Stupefacicnts , to  medi- 
cines which  produce  stupor,  properly  Nar- 
cotics (which  see).  * J 

Stye  (Saxon  stithan , a springing  up). 
Inis  well-known  inflammatory  tumour  in 
the  eye-lid  is  often  very  troublesome ; deli- 
cate  and  unhealthy  children  are  much  sub- 
ject to  the  affection,  but  sometimes  adults, 
and  even  those  in  robust  health,  are  liable 
to  it.  At  first  there  is  a little  irritation  and 
itching  in  the  upper  or  lower  lid  of  the  eye 
but  more  frequently  in  the  former;  then 
there  is  redness  and  swelling,  and  a small 
boil  is  developed  among  the  roots  of  the 
eyelashes;  after  two  or  three  days  this 
bursts,  and  matter  escapes ; a scab'  forms, 
which  soon  drops  off,  and  probably  in  a few 
clays  there  is  no  symptom  remaining  to 
mark  the  spot. 

Treatment.  Commence  by  fomenting  the 
eyelids,  night  and  morning,  with  warm 
? 'R.er>  or  decoction  of  poppies,  and  keep  on 
(lining  the  night  a warm  bread  poultice; 
continue  with  this  until  the  matter  is  formed 
and  discharged;  then,  when  the  scab  is 
formed,  smear  the  margin  of  the  lids  night 
and  morning,,  with  a little  dilute  Citron 
ointment,  taking,  care  that  it  does  not  go 
into  the  eye ; this  may  be  continued  for  a 
week  or  so,  giving  at  the  same  time  2 grains 
of  Grey  Powder,  with  about  5 grains  of 
Hhubarb,  every  other  night.  Persons  who 
are  subject  to  Styes,  should  bathe  their 
eyelids  with  a weak  solution  of  salt  in  water 
every  night  and  morning. 


and  eidos , likeness) . This  is  a name  given 
to  a peueil-like  process  of  the  temporal 
bones.  From  this  root  we  have  the  surgical 
terms— Stylo  glossus,  S.  hyoideus,  and  S. 
pharyngeus,  three  muscles  arising  from  the 
styloid  process,  the  first,  of  which  moves  the 
tongue  laterally  and  backwards ; the  second 
raises  the  os  hyoideus ; and  the  third  raises 
the  pharynx,  and  draws  up  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 8. mastoid  is  the  name  of  a foramen 
situated  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes,  through  which  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes ; also,  of 
an  artery  which  enters  the  foramen.  S. 
maxillary , the  name  of  a ligament  which 
extends  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw. 

Styptic  (Greek  slype,  tow,  whence  comes 
our  Latin  stipo,  English  stop).  Originally  no 
doubt  applied  to  anv  vegetable  fibre  like  tow, 
which  might  be  used  for  stopping  or  com  press- 
ing the  apertures  of  wounds,  and  so  prevent 
the  bleeding  : applied  now  to  all  astringent 
applications  which  have  the  effect  of  arrest- 
ing hemorrhage,  such  as  a saturated  solution 
of  Alum,  Sulphate  of  Iron  or  Zinc,  Cobweb, 
Creosote,  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  and  Dutch 
Drops.  Pounded  Ice,  and  other  extremely 
cold  applications,  although  they  do  not  act 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  are  also*  good  Styp- 
tics. The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  any 
medicines  which  have  an  astringent  quality. 
See  Astringents. 

St.  Antony’s  Fire.  This  is  a diffused 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  a tendency 
to  spread,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the 
cellular  tissue.  It  is  the  same  as  Erysipelas , 
(which  see). 

St.  John  Long’s  Liniment.  According 
to  the  system  of  St.  John  Long,  all  diseases 
were  to  be  cured  by  friction  and  dietetic 
measures.  The  Liniment  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  with  which,  according  to  popular 
belief,  he  effected  his  pretended  cures,  is  as 
follows: — Take  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine  31 
ounces,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strong  Acetic 
Acid  6 drachms,  Oil  of  Lemon  10  minims. 
Rub  the  Turpentine  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  then  add  the  other  ingredients  ; shako 
well  up,  and  set  it  by  for  use.  When  wanted 
again,  shake  the  bottle,  and  pour  a table- 
spoonful into  a saucer;  soak  it  up  with  a 
sponge  about  the  size  of  a small  apple, 
which  has  been  previously  dipped  in  hot 
water,  and  squeezed  dry.  With  this  dap  the 
nape  of  the  neck  diligently,  for  five  minutes 
or  so.  When  the  skin  gets  irritated  and  sore, 
apply  the  liniment  between  the  shoulders, 
and  continue  to  do  this  about  even-  week. 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance.  This  distressing 


of  the  body,  &c.,  resulting  from  the  futile 
efforts  of  the  will  to  restrain  the  invo- 
luntary muscles ; in  the  convulsions  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  internally  are 
alternately  in  strong  action,  whilst  in 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  the  flexor  only 
are  exercised. 

Sun.  The  Latin  preposition  denoting 
under,  hence  the  terms  Sub  clavian  and  S. 
clavius,  the  1st.  an  artory  situated  under 
the  clavicle,  and  the  2nd.  a muscle  which 
brings  the  clavicle  and  shoulder  forwards 
and  backwards.  S.  eutaneus,  beneath  the 
skin,  a name  of  the  Platysima  Myoides,  a 
muscle  which  draws  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards,  and  when  the  mouth  is  shut, 
brings  the  skin  of  the  lower  jaw  upwards. 
S.  diaphragmatica,  a plexus  of  nerves  fur- 
nished by  the  solar  plexus,  and  distributed 
to  the  diaphragm.  S.  lingual,  the  name  of 
a gland  situated  under  the  fore  part  of  the 
tongue : also,  of  a branch  of  the  lingual 
artery.  S.  mastoid,  a branch  given  off'  by 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  as  it  passes  out 
of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  S.  maxil- 
lary, a gland  situated  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  a gang- 
lion which  occurs  on  a level  with  this  gland. 
S.  mental , an  arteiw  and  veins  running  be- 
neath the  skin.  8.  scapularis,  a muscle 
arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  sca- 
pula which  pulls  the  arm  backwards  and 
downwards.  8.  sternal,  the  name  of  the 
lymphatic  beneath  the  sternum.  S.  suit  us, 
twitching,  sudden  and  irregular  snatches  of 
the  tendons.  In  chemistry,  also  we  have 
such  terms  as  Sub  resin  and  Sub  salts,  the 
first  being  that  portion  of  a resin  which  is 
soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is 
thrown  down  again  as  the  alcohol  cools ; 
and  the  last,  originally,  any  salt  which  con- 
tains an  excess  of  base,  as  sub-carbonate  of 
soda.  Also  Sub-tepidus,  as  applied  to  the 
temperature  of  a bath — lukewarm. 

Sublimation.  The  process  by  which 
volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and 
again  condensed  into  a solid  form  ; it  is,  in 
fact,  dry  distillation.  The  substances  so 
obtained  are  called  Sublimates ; one  of  the 
commonest  examples  of  these  is  the  Sul- 
phur Sublimatim , commonly  called  Flour 
of  Brimstone. 

Suber.  The  scientific  name  of  the  cork 
tree,  or  Qucrcus  Suber,  of  the  natural  order 
Cupulifercc,  of  whose  bark,  the  sub-epi- 
dermal tissue,  and  not  the  bark  itself,  as 
most  persons  suppose,  is  the  cork  of  com- 
merce, so  useful  for  stopping  phials  and 
other  purposes.  Among  the  components  of 
cork,  the  most  important  is  a peculiar  sub- 
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combination  with  Nitric  Acid,  forms  Suberic 
Acid. 

Substantive.  A term  applied  by  Dr. 
Paris  to  those  medicinal  agents  which  pos- 
sess an  inherent  and  independent  activity. 
Those  which  are  in  themselves  inert,  but  are 
capable  of  imparting  impulse,  and  increased 
energy  to  the  former,  have  been  called  ad- 
jective constituents. 

Sububeb.es  (Latin  for  under  the  breasts) . 
A term  applied  to  children  during  the  pe- 
riod of  suckling;  when  weaned,  they  are 
called  Exuberes. 

Succedaneum  (Latin  succedo,  to  follow). 
A medicine  substituted  for  another.  From 
the  same  root  we  have  Succcntariatus,  the 
former  name  of  the  pyramidal  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  and  of  the  renal  capsules. 

Succinum  (Latin  for  Amber , which  see). 

Succus  (Latin  for  juice;  the  expressed 
lifluor  pf  a fruit  or  plant : Succus  spissatus 
is  inspissated  juice,  or  that  which  is  thick- 
ened by  heat. 

Succussion.  A mode  of  exploring  the 
chest  by  forcibly  shaking  the  patient’s 
body,  and  noticing  the  sounds  which  are 
thereby  produced;  in  some  suspected  vis- 
ceral affections  this  may  be  serviceable,  but 
since  improved  modes  of  auscultation  have 
been  introduced  it  has  seldom  been  prac- 
tised. See  Auscultation. 

Suction  (Latin  sugo,  to  suck).  By  the 
act  of  suckling  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  removed  from  the  papilla,  and  the 
milk  is  consequently  ejected  by  this  pres- 
sure acting  upon  the  breast , by  a reference 
to  our  article  on  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
artificial  pressure  is  sometimes  employed  to 


lacteal  nuia.  auction  by  the  mouth  is  also 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  cases  of  bites  by 
venomous  creatures ; if  there  is  no  abrasion 
of  the  skin  of  the  lips  of  the  sucker,  and  the 
venom  be  immediately  spat  out,  and  the 
mouth  washed,  this  attempt  to  save  the  life 
of  a fellow-creature  may  be  safely  made. 

Sudor  (Latin  sudo,  to  sweat).  Perspira- 
tion (which  see).  Hence  we  have  the  terms 
Sudor  Anglicus,  the  Sweating  Fever,  a 
contagious  pestilential  fever  which  appeared 
in  England  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ; 
Sudorijics,  medicines  which  occasion  sweat- 
ing (see  Diaphni-etics) ; Sudamina , vesicles 
resembling  millet  seeds,  which  appear  in 
puerperal  fever,  typhus,  &c.  (see  Malaria)  ; 
Sudatorium , a name  given  to  an  air  bath 
raised  to  a temperature  of  85°,  by  which 
profuse  perspiration  is  produced.  See  Path. 

Suffitus  (Latin  suffix,  to  fumigate). 
Fumes  of  burning  substances  used  for  Fu- 
migations and  Inhalations  (which  see). 

Suffocation.  This  is  the  act  of  choking 
or  stifling  ; a stopping  of  respiration  either 
by  intercepting  the  passage  of  air  to  and 
fiom  the  lungs,  or  by  inhaling  smoke,  dust, 
or  air  that  is  not  respirable.  Thus,  death 
by  hanging,  drowning,  stifling  by  carbonic 
acid  gas  or  other  mephitic  vapours,  are 
are  each  and  all  Suffocation  ; although  the 
term  is  sometimes  considered  to  signify  only 
death  by  agents  which  do  not  compress  the 
windpipe,  as  in  the  first  case  (or,  as  we  term 
it,  Strangulation),  but,  by  stopping  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs,  render  it 
unfit  for  circulation,  and  poisonous  to  the 
system.  Suffocation  often  arises  from  very 
trivial  causes;  too  many  clothes  over  the 
mouth  of  aniufant  will  produce  it ; swallow- 
ing a piece  of  food  too  large  for  the  passage ; 
even  a small  piece  of  potato-skin  over  the 
opening  of  the  larynx,  so  as  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  air,  has  done  this ; so  has  a pin  and 
a cherry-stone  accidentally  drawn  into  the 
air  passages,  and  husks  of  wheat  drawn  into 
the  windpipe,  as  was  the  case  with  a young 
man  whose  head  was  thrust  into  a sack  of 
bran.  Infants  have  often  been  suffocated 
by  being  overlaid  by  heavy  sleeping  nurses 
or  mothers,  and  they  are  always  in  danger 
of  being  so,  when  left  with  a bag  of  wash- 
leather,  or  piece  of  rag  filled  with  sugar,  or 
a raisin,  to  suck,  and  be  kept  quiet.  People 
have  lain  down  by  lime-kilns  and  charcoal 
fires,  and  met  their  death  by  Asphyxia , 
which  is  but  another  name  for  Suffocation. 
See  the  heads  Carbonic  Acid,  Choke  Damn . 
Foul  Air,  &c. 

Suffusion  (Latin  suffundo,  to  pour 
down).  A term  applied  by  Celsus  to  denote 


generally  imperfection,  or  loss  ol  signt,  ] 
whether  arising  from  cataract  or  from  affec- 
tion of  tire  nervous  structure.  In  the  latter 
case  it  was  sometimes  called  Su  (fits  in  nigra, 
or  Cataracta  nigra.  The  ancients  supposed 
that  opacity  was  caused  by  something  run- 
ning under  the  crystalline  humour ; hence 
the  application  of  this  term. 

Sugar  (Latin  saccharum).  This  is  one 
of  the  most  generally  used  and  agreeable 
articles  of  diet  of  which  man  partakes.  Like 
starch,  however,  it  is  not  nutritious,  but  is 
taken  into  the  system  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  animal  heat.  Persons  may 
oven,  get  fat  upon  sugar,  but  the  living 
tissues,  as  we  have  explained  when  speak- 
ing of  starch,  arc  not  nourished  by  any  of 
the  carbonaceous  productions  of  plants.  It 
is  true,  that  in  countries  where  the  sugar 
cane  is  grown,  slaves  and  their  children, 
during  the  period  of  its  gathering,  partake 
of  it  in  large  quantities,  and  are  nourished 
upon  it ; but  the  sap  of  the  sugar-cane,  and 
the  cane  itself,  contain  other  alimentary 
principles  besides  sugar,  which  assist  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  . 

Sugar,  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  is 
more  digestible  than  starch.  Of  the  sub- 
stances which  maintain  animal  heat,  it  is 
the  most  easily  digested ; and  hence  we  may 
see  a reason  why  it  is  supplied  to  the  young 
of  the  higher  forms  of  animals.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  secreted,  bv  tho  female  of  all 
the  mammalia,  in  the  milk,  which  is  fur- 
nished universally  to  their  young  during 
the  first  months  of  their  existence.  Ihe 
instinctive  love  of  sugar,  so  well  known  as 
a distinguishing  character  of  the  child, 
seems  to  point  out  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  infant  system.  Iteadily  diges- 
tible, however,  as  sugar  is,  it  is  one  of  those 
substances  which  speedily  undergoes  de- 
composition. The  changes  it  undergoes  m 
fermentation  we  shall  again  have  to  refer 
to ; but  when  taken  into  the  stomach  and 
the  svstem,.its  elements  seem  to  enter  into 
secondary  combinations,  which  are  very  in- 
jurious. This  is  why  so  many  persons  find 
it  necessary  to  limit  the  quantity  of  sugar 
which  thev  take  in  their  diet.  The  changes, 
however,  which  it  so  frequently  undergoes 
in  the  adult  system,  do  not  appear  to  take 
place  in  children ; hence  the  child  may  eat 
su<mr  with  impunity,  although  its  parents 
m°v  not.  The  practice  of  inducing  children 
to  give  up  sugar  in  their  tea  and  other  food 
is  to  be  condemned,  on  the  ground  that 
Bu'mr  is  evidently  intended  by  nature,  to 
supply  them  especially  with  the  materials 
for  maintaining  animal  heat.  It  is  very 
unreasonable,  and  sometimes  a dangerous 
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that  what  is  good  for  them  as  diet,  must  be 
for  children— or  that  what  is  injurious  for 
them  is  also  for  their  children. 

Although  there  are  various  kinds  of  sugar, 
having  a different  composition,  they  seem 
all  to  act  dietetically  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  system.  The  most  common  form  ot 
sugar  in  plants,  and  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently eaten  in  diet,  is  cane  sugai,  so 
called  from  its  being  yielded  by  the  sugar- 
cane. It  consists  of — Carbon  12  atoms;  Hy- 
drogen, 9 atoms ; Oxygen,  9 atoms ; "W  ater, 
2 atoms. 

The  other  kinds  of  sugar  which  are  eaten, 
are  milk  sugar  C24  H19  019  + 5H0  ; grape 
sugar  C12  H12  012  + 2110.  It  will  be 
seen  that  cane  sugar  resembles  starch  in  its 
composition,  and  it  is  probably  formed  in 
the  plant  from  that  body.  Although  cane 
sugar  is  found  in  the  sugar-cane;  the  beet, 
and  the  maple,  it  is  not  so  frequent  in  plants 
as  grape  sugar,  which  is  the  form  in  which 
sugar  is  found  in  the  fruits  and  other  parts 
of  plants,  which  may  be  sweet. 

Besides  the  sugar-cane,  many  other  species 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Gramineat, 
or  Grasses,  contain  sugar;  such  as  Maize 
(which  see),  and  the  stalks  of  Barley , Oats , 
Bice,  Wheat , &c.,  all  of  which  yield  a sap 
holding  sugar  in  solution.  Most  of  the 
fruits  of  plants  also  which  are  eaten  by  man 
contain  it;  and  although  in  many  instances 
they  possess  other  dietetic  principles;  yet 
in  such  cases  as  the  fig,  the  date,  raisins, 
and  prunes,  this  is  the  distinguishing  in- 
gredient. 

It  is  found  that  whatever  kind  of  sugar  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  is  first  changed 
into  grape  sugar.  So  that  if  we  take  two 
atoms  of  grape  sugar,  C 24,  II 28,  0 28,  and 
expose  it  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  it 
will  be  changed  into 


C.  0.  H. 

4 atoms  of  alcohol 16  8 24 

8 atoms  of  carbonic  acid  ....  S 16  0 

4 atoms  of  water  0 4 4 


Grape  sugar  24  28  28 

The  various  beverages  thus  formed  are 


i known  by  the  names  of  Wines,  Spirits,  and 
> Beers. 

t Sugar  undergoes  chemical  changes  with 
3 great  facility,  and  one  of  these  has  caused 
i it  to  be  used  very  extensively  in  a class 
1 of  compounds  called  fermented  beverages, 
t AVlicn  sugar  in  solution  at  a high  tempera- 
) ture  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  various  sub- 
3 stances  in  a state  of  decomposition,  it  be- 
r comes  changed.  The  elements,  carbon, 
s hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  of  which  it  is  com- 
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duced.  Tiio  composition  of  alcohol  is 

Carbon,  4 atoms ; oxygen,  2 atoms ; hydro- 
gen, 6 atoms. 

Sugar  is  a powerful  antiseptic;  in  medical 
practice  it  is  chiefly  used  to  cover  the  nau- 
seous taste  of  drugs ; it  is  the  substance  of 
winch  all  medicated  syrups  are  made,  and 
it  is  used  in  the  formation  of  pills;  it  is 
found  m the  urine  in  the  disease  called 
Diabetes  (which  see) ; and  modern  chemical 
inquiry  has  shown  that  it  is  formed  natu- 
lally  m the  liver;  probably  it  also  exists  in 
the  blood  and  most  of  the  other  fluids  of  the 
system.  See  Sweets , Syrup , <§-c. 

Sugellation  ( Sugello , to  discolour  the 
skin  by  a blow).  Extra vasated  blood,  the 
result  of  a bruise  or  blow).  See  Ecchu- 
mosts.  J 

Suicide  (Latin  suieidum  from  sc.  and 
to.  slay)>  self-slaughter.  In  the  eye 
ol  the  law  a felo  de  so  is  a person  who 
being  of  the  years  of  discretion,  and  in  his 
senses,  destroys  himself.  In  opposition  to 
the  hitherto  prevalent  opinion,  that  the 
cause  of  self-destruction  is,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  a mental  act,  unconnected  with  a 
disturbed  condition  of  the  bodily  functions, 
and  incurable  by  any  process  of  medical 
treatment,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  asserts 
his  belief,  that  the  suicidal  idea  is  almost 
generally  connected  with  a morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  bod}-,  and  is  often  the  only  ex- 
isting evidence  of  such  an  affection ; that  it 
is,  with  a few  exceptions,  universally  asso- 
ciated with  physical  disorder,  disturbing  the 
healthy  balance  of  the  understanding ; anc 
that  this  bodily  affection,  which  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  cause  of  mental  irrecv- 
ulanty,  is  easily  curable  by  the  judicious 
application  of  remedial  means. 

Ihe  aigumcnt  to  be  adduced  from  this 
well  grounded  belief,  is  that  persons  who 
maifest  suicidal  tendences  should  be  looked 
upon  not  as  hopelessly  insane,  but  as 
diseased  person?,  whose  malady  is  quite 
within  the  reach)  of  proper  remedies  ; this 
is  a more  cheering  view  of  the  subject  both 
to  those  so  affected,  and  to  their  frienas  and 
the  public,  than  that  too  commonly  enter- 
tained, that  one  into  whose  mind  the  idea 
of  committing  suicide  has  entered,  is  in  a 
hopeless  helpless  condition,  requiring  only 
restraint  to  prevent  his  fulfiling  his  unholy 
design.  (See  Hereditary  Tendencies ). 


Sulcus.  A groove  or  furrow,  generally 


applied  to  bones. 
Sulphate 


A combination  of  Sulphuric 

Acid  with  a base,  which  may  be  either  an 
alkali,  or  a metallic  oxide.  The  Sulphates 


ConnnT  T ayexr  030  -°f  Ami”™ia,  Baryta, 
Coppe,  Iron,  Magnesia,  Potash,  Soda,  Zinc 

undn,  ffe8Cnptl0n  ,of  wllich  wil1  be  found 
undei  those  several  heads.  A Sulphur et 

is^  a compound  of  Sulphur  with  an  electro- 
positive or  inflammable  body,  as  the  Sul- 

,foppcr;  feadg  are  the  Sulphates 
ot  these  metals ; Sulphorinic  Acid  is  the 
name  g.ven  by  Voge^to  an  acidorckssof 
acids  which  may  be  obtained  by  digesting 
A coho!  and  Sulphuric  Acid  together  by 
u)  ' WfMy  this  is  merely  a hypo-sul- 
arc  hni?  r,ne,0ll-V  ma.tter:  Sulphie  Salts 
of  wS  SuV)hurets-  m the  constitution 
Sal?  h “ay  °°  traced  a close  analogy  to 

Sulphur,  or  Brimstone.  This  useful 
mineral,  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
enters  so  largely  into  our  medical  formulary 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constituents  of 
the  globe,  being  a constant  element  in  most 
annual  as  well  as  vegetable  substances,  and 
existing  m the- form  of  metallic  sulphurets 
and  m the  combination  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
with  various  bases,  such  as  lime,  magnesia 
&c.,  almost  everywhere.  Our  readers  must  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
tins  substance  m its  unmixed  states.  “ The 
Poll  Sulphur”  is  merely  the  mineral  fused 
and  cast  into  moulds;  in  “the  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  we  have  it  as  vaporized  by  heat 
and  then  condensed— this  we  call  Sulphur 
SuMimatum;  in  “ the  Milk  of  Sulphur,”  so 
called  from  its  whiteness,  it  is  levimted 
and  washed;  this  is  the  Lac  Sulphuric  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  the  best  form  for 
internal,  administration,  being-  the  most  pure, 
and  free  from  that  strong  odour  which  ren- 
ders the  use  of  Brimstone  so  objectionable. 

I hat  much  of  it  when  taken  passes  off  bv 
the  skin  m what  is  called  insensible  per- 
spiration, we  know  by  the  blackening  of  a 
silver  watch  or  coins,  which  a person  taking’ 
it  may  have  about  him. 

Sulphur  acts  upon  the  system  as  a laxa- 
tive  and  is  commonly  given  as  a purifier  of 
the  blood  to  children  and  scrofulous  persons  • 
combined  with  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  other 
'tv;  purgatives,  it  is  a good  medicine  for 
1 tics  (\\  Inch  see)  : as  a deobstruent  in  affec- 
tions  of  the  liver,  it  is  given  in  small  doses 
with  good  effect ; it  also  acts  as  a diaphoretic 
and  alterative,  and  is  very  useful  in  skin 
diseases,  especially  Itch,  on  which,  applied 
externally,  it  acts  as  a specific.  (See  that 
head). 

By  adding  an  acid  to  one  of  the  alkaline 
sulphurets,  we  obtain  Sulphureted  Hydro- 
gen Gas,  which  may  be  diffused  through 


lterine  and  liver  affections,  and  skin  dis- 
:ases,  for  which  a bath  so  prepared  is 
generally  efficacious : commonly,  however, 
;he  Sulphur  bath  is  made  by  adding  the 
Flower,  or  Milk  of  Sulphur,  to  boiling  w ater, 
md  using  it  when  sufficiently  ccol : this  is 
i more  cleanly  way  of  treating  Itch  than 
smearing  the  body  over  with  Sulphur  Oint- 
ment, as  is  generally  done. 

Sulphur,  as  an  alterative,  should  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  5 to  20  grains  three  times  a 
day ; as  a purgative  from  1 to  3 drachms. 
Of'  either  of  ihe  Alkaline  Sulphurets  the 
dose  is  from  2 to  10  grains.  The  Milk  of 
Sulphur  is  best  given  in  milk,  and  acts  all 
the  better  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
Magnesia;  of  this  combination  about  a 
drachm  is  the  maximum  dose.  The  Sul- 
huret  of  Mercury  with  Sulphur,  prepared 
y rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of 
Quicksilver  and  Brimstone,  was  at  one  time 
a favourite  medicine,  much  given  as  an 
anti-venereal,  alterative,  and  anthelmatic, 
under  the  name  of  iEthiop’s  Mineral ; it  is 
a most  disagreeable  form  of  preparation, 
being  perfectly  black,  and  is  now  nearly 
superseded  by  more  active  and  agreeable 
forms  ; it  is,  however,  useful,  especially  in 
scrofulous  grandular  swellings ; the  dose  is 
from  5 to  30  grains ; Treacle  is  the  best 
vehicle  of  administration. 

Sulphuret  of  Carbon , or  Carburet  of  Sul- 
phur, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a light, 
volatile  fluid,  very  inflammable,  and  having 
a penetrating  odour.  It  is  a diffusible  sti- 
mulant, diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogue,  in 
doses  of  from  2 to  5 drops ; in  large  doses  it 
is  a dangerous  narcotic ; it  has  been  chiefly 
given  as  a sudorific  in  rheumatism,  and  ap- 
plied externally  as  an  embrocation  to  rheu- 
matic joints,  and  to  the  abdomen  for  the 
after-pains  of  labour;  when  inhaled  it  is  an 
anaesthetic. 

Iodide  of  Sulphur  has  of  late  been  much 
used  as  an  outward  application  in  cutaneous 
affections,  and  also  given  internally  in  the 
same  ; dose  from  1£  to  2 grains ; Dr.  Cope- 
land recommends  its  inhalation  in  humoral 
asthma ; and  Dr.  Ilooper  has  employed  it 
as  a fumigation  in  skin  diseases;  his  direc- 
tion is — Mix  1|  ounces  of  Sulphur  and 
1 drachm  of  Iodine  together,  and  use  one- 
twelfth  part  at  the  time.  Escolar  recom- 
mends it  for  incontinence  of  urine,  mixing 
10  grains  with  b a diachm  of  Gum  Arabic 
Ppwder,  and  taking  a sixth  part  night  and 
morning.  The  strength  of  the  Ointment 
for  outward  application  is  from  20  to  30 
grains  to  1 ounce  of  lard. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acids. 


the  terms  Super-eilitm,  the  ridge  of  hair 
above  the  eyelid,  commonly  called  the  eye- 
brow ; S.  fwtdtion,  literally  the  impregna- 
tion of  a person  already  pregnant,  a term 
formerly  applied  to  a case  in  which  a dead 
and  apparently  premature  foetus  was  brought 
forth  with  a living  one.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  conception  of  the 
two  must  have  been  coincident. 

Supination  (Latin  supinus,  lying  with 
the  face  upwards).  This  is  the  act  of  turn-f 
ing  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  by  ro- 
tating the  radius  upon  the  ulna.  The 
opposite  action  is  called  Pronation.  The 
muscle  which  turns  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upward  is  called  the  Supinator. 

Suppository  (Latin  suppose , to  put 
under.)  A medicated  solid  of  a conical  or 
oblong  shape  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
The  object  is  to  allay  pain  or  irritation ; 
hence  the  Suppository  is  generally  of  a seda- 
tive nature,  and  is  often  composed  chiefly 
or  wholly  of  opium,  made  up  like  a large 
pill  or  bolus. 

Suppuratives  (Latin  sub  beneath,  and 
pus  matter).  Applications  which  promote 
the  formation  of  matter  by  inducing  wrhat  is 
called  phlegmonous  inflammation,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  rubefacients  and  vesi- 
cants, or  blisters  which  produce  erithematous 
inflammation.  We  apply  Suppuratives  to 
abscesses,  boils,  &c.,  to  hasten  their  ripen- 
ing, as  it  is  called.  Among  those  most  com- 
monly used  we  may  mention  warm  linseed 
poultices,  and  hot  "fomentations.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  pus  is  formed,  or  deposited  on 
the  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of  any  tissue, 
is  termed  Suppuration. 

Supra  (Latin  preposition,  above).  Hence 
the  terras  Supra-orbital , an  artery  sent  oil' 
by  the  opthalinic  along  the  superior  wall  of 
the  orbit,  and  passing  through  the  Supra 
orbital  foremen ; S.  renal , the  name  of  two 
capsules  situated  above  the  kidneys ; S.  spi- 
nal us,  a muscle  arising  from  above  the  spine 
of  the  scupala,  and  inserted  into  the  hume- 
rus ; it  raises  the  arm . 

Surditus  (Latin  surdm,  deaf).  Deafness 
(which  see),  and  Hearing. 

Surgery,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
Cktrurgerg  (Greek  cheir  the  hand,  and  ergon 
work).  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  diseases  by  the  application  of  the 
hand  alone,-  the  employment  of  instruments, 
or  the  use  of  topical  remedies.  The  chirur- 
geons  of  but  a few  centuries  ago  were  a rude, 
illiterate  set  of  men,  their  calling  being  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  barber.  It  was  to 
the  barber  surgeons  that  Edward  IT.  granted 
a charter  of  incorporation,  and  from  thence 


education  and  ability.  The  right  to  put 
M.R.C.S.  after  their  names  is  a proof  that 
they  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Surgery,  and  have  ob- 
tained a legal  right  to  practice  as  surgeons 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
See  Apothecary,  Medicine , Practice  Phy- 
sician, &c. 

Suspended  Animation.  This  is  a term 
employed  to  designate  the  state  of  children 
still-born,  and  the  effect  of  inhaling  car- 
bonic acid  and  other  deleterious  gases,  by 
strangulation  and  by  submersion  : the  respi- 
ration being  interrupted,  the  blood  cannot 
receive  its  due  supply  of  oxygen,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  for  the  pnrpses  of  life  ; the 
patient  is,  as  it  has  been  generally  and 
forcibly  expressed,  “ poisoned  by  his  own 
blood.” 

We  have  already,  under  the  head  of 
Drowning , Carbonic  Gas,  Infants,  alluded  to 
the  methods  of  effecting  a restoration  to  life 
in  these  cases;  but  the  subject  is  so  inr- 
ortant  that  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  give 
ere  a fuller  explanation  of  the  modus  oper- 
ands : we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in 
the  words  of  Hr.  Marshall  Hall,  who,  in 
his  edition  of  “ Underwood  on  the  Diseases 
of Children,”  says: — 

“The  first  object  is  to  excite  respiration, 
and  the  means  of  doing  so  are  these  : — 

“ The  fifth,  pair  of  nerves  should  be 
excited  by  forcibly  dashing  very  small 
quantities  of  cold  water  on  the  face,  or  by 
stimulating  the  nostrils  by  ammonia,  snuff, 
pepper,  or  the  point  of  a needle. 

“ The  spinal  nerves  should  be  excited 
by  forcibly  dashing  cold  water  on  the  thorax, 
and  on  the  thighs,  or  by  tickling,  or  stimu- 
lating the  sides,  the  buttocks,  the  arms,  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  &c. 

“If  these  attempts  to  excite  respiration 
fail,  inspiration  is  to  be  imitated  by  arti- 
ficially distending  the  lungs. 

“To  effect  this,  the  practitioner’s  lips 
are  to  be  applied  to  those  of  the  infant,  or 
adult,  closing  the  nostrils  of  the  patient,  and 
gently  pressing  the  trachea  upon  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  chest  is  then  to  be  pressed, 
to  induce  a full  expiration,  and  allowed  to 
expand,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  effect  a degree 
of  inspiration. 

“But  it  is  important,  in  doing  this,  that 
the  practitioner  himself  should  previously 
make  several  deep  and  rapid  inspirations, 
and  finally  a full  inspiration.  In  this  man- 
ner the  air  expelled  from  his  lungs  into 
those  of  the  patient  will  contain  more 
oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid,  and  conse- 


rving emoers  ol  lite. 

. 4 jD  the  midst  of  these  efforts  it  should 
in  the  next  place,  be  the  office  of  two 
other  individuals  to  maintain  or  restore  the 
temperature  of  the  patient,  by  gently,  but 
constantly,  pressing  and  rubbing  the  limbs 
between  their  warm  hands,  passing  them 
upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation. 

“When  respiration  is  established,  the 
face  must  still  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
whilst  the  temperature  of  the  limbs  and 
body  are  carefully  sustained. 

“As  soon  as  possible,  a little  warm  liquid, 
as  barley  water,  at  blood  heat,  should  bo 
given  , in  the  case  of  infants,  bv  means 
of  the  proper  bottle,  furnished  with  leather 
or  soft  parchment.  A teaspoon  must  not  be 
used,  for  fear  of  choking.  If  the  infant 
draws  the  liquid  through  its  own  lips  bv  its 
own  efforts,  there  is  no  danger. 

“ Lastly.  If  all  these  remedies  be  tried 
in  vain,  galvanic- or  electric  shocks  should 
be  passed  from  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  or,  in  the  course  of  anv 
of  the  respiratory  nerves,  and  their  appro- 
priate muscles.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
sending  for  a proper  apparatus ; but,  should 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  or  even  more,  take 
place,  before  it  can  be  obtained,  still  it  should 
be  sent  for  and  tried.”  See  Asphyxia 
Drowning,  Still-born , <fr. 

Suspensory  (Latin  snspendo,  to  sus- 
pend). A bandage  for  supporting  the 
sciotum;  this  is  simply  a netted  or  woven 
bag,  made  of  some  soft  material,  with  n 
couple  of  strings  to  lie  over  the  tops  of  the 
hips  for  support;  there  are  several  more 
elaborate  and  more  serviceable  contrivances; 
among  them  may  be  named  “Huxlev’s 
Scrotal  Suspenders,”  and  Bourgeaud’s 


Suspensory  Bandage,  of  both  of  which  we 
give  cuts.  In  the  first  we  have  simply  a 
band  of  clastic  material  passing  round  the 


while  other  bands  pass  from  the  back  part 
of  the  bag  (3)  and  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  and  fasten  in  front ; every  part 
of  the  material  is  very  elastic,  so  that  it 
furnishes  support  without  being  felt  as  an 
inconvenience.  In  the  second,  the  bag 
supporting  the  scrotum  (1)  is  made  of  a 
delicate  webbing  of  silk  and  India-rubber ; 
the  bands  running  round  the  thighs  consist 
of  the  most  yielding  elastic  tissue  ; a third 
band  (3)  is  adapted  to  the  upper  parf  of  the 
bag,  and  is  intended  to  be  fastened  to  the 
flannel  waistcoat  of  the  patient.  The  scro- 
tum is  thus  kept  raised  and  fixed  in  situ 
without  distressing  the  organ,  the  suspensors 
allowing  of  the  most  varied  movements  of 
the  body.  For  more  particulars  on  this  head 
see  Trusses. 

Sursurrus.  An  acute  cutaneous  hissing 
or  whizzing  sound,  or  sharp  kind  of  whis- 
pers caused  often  by  some  obstruction  of 
the  bronchial  passages. 

Suture  (Latin  suo,  to  sew).  A mode  of 
uniting  the  edges  of  a wound  by  stitches. 
Surgeons  distinguish  four  different  kinds, 
viz.,  the  Interrupted  and  Uninterrupted, 
the  Twisted  and  the  False,  or  Dry  Suture ; 
it  would  be  useless  to  describe  these,  as  only 
one  practiced  in  the  art  of  healing,  could 
enter  into  their  peculiarities.  It  is  some- 
times advisable  in  the  absence  of  profes- 
sional aid,  for  the  edges  of  a bad  wound  to 
drawn  together,  and  this  may  be  effected  by 
a tolerably  stout  needle,  threaded  with  a 
piece  of  strong  silk;  the  stitches  should  be 
set  some  way  in  from  the  edges  of  the  cut, 
and  should  not  bo  placed  very  near  toge- 
ther. See  Cuts,  Wounds. 

Suture  is  a term  also  applied  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a ser- 
rated line,  resembling  the  stitches  of  a seam. 
There  are  four  Sutures  in  the  cranium,  called 
the  Cranial,  the  Sagittal,  the  Lamboidal, 
and  the  Squamous.  See  Skull. 

Swallowing.  The  act  by  which  any- 
thing is  conveyed  from  the  mouth,  through 
the  gullet  or  oesophagus,  into  the  stomach ; 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  stages,  the 
first  being  that  by  which  the  substance  is 
passed  into  the  pharynx,  this  is  purely 
voluntary ; the  second  is  not  so,  but  is  an 
act  of  the  reflex  function,  which  may  be 
easily  excited  by  artificial  means ; the  third 
is  altogether  involuntary,  being  due  to  the 
irritability  of  the  oesophagus,  which  by  a 
series  of  muscular  contractions  and  expan- 
sions forces  the  substance  downward.  See 
Gullet,  (Esophagus. 

Sweat.  This  is  a vulgar  name  for  the 
watery  vapour  which  perspires  from  the 


Perspiration. 

Sweets — Sweetmeats.  Toffy,  Rock,  and 
other  articles  of  confectionery,  are  not  neces- 
sarily unwholesome ; if  made  of  sugar,  un- 
mixed with  any  deleterious  substances  to 
colour  or  flavour  them,  they  may  safely  be 
eaten,  if  not  too  frequently,  or  in  too  large 
quantities,  so  as  to  cloy  the  appetite  to  the 
rejection  of  more  nutrituous  food ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  depend  upon  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  the  ingredients  employed 
in  the  wholesale  manufactory  of  Sweets, 
whose  consumption  has  of  late  so  largely  in- 
creased among  the  juveniles  of  this  country. 
The  investigations  of  the  “ Lancet  Sanatoi-y 
Commission”  have  proved  that  poisonous 
substances  are  employed  to  a considerable 
extent  to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  sugar 
confectionary  : Arsenite  of  Copper,  Verdi- 
gris, and  a mixture  of  Chrome  and  Prussian 
Blue,  has  been  found  in  the  greens ; Chro- 
mate of  Lead  in  the  yellows;  Vermilion 
and  Oxide  of  Iron  in  the  reds ; the  Carbo- 
nates of  Lead  and  Zinc,  Chalk,  and  the 
Sulphate  of  Baryta  in  the  whites ; which 
almost  invariably  contains  a considerable 
proportion  of  Gypsum  or  Plaster  of  Paris, 
which,  although  not  so  decidedly  poisonous 
as  some  of  the  above  articles,  is  certainly 
deleterious ; of  this  substance  carrawav 
comfits  and  the  frosting  of  cakes,  are  in  part 
composed,  and  the  cheap  peppermint  and 
other  lozenges  sold  in  market  places  and 
country  shops,  are  sometimes  adulterated 
with  it  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their 
whole  substance,  as  was  proved  in  the  in- 
vestigation which  took  place  at  Bradford, 
in  1858,  in  consequence  of  the  poisoning  of 
a number  of  persons  by  some  lozenges,  into 
which  Arsenic  had  been  put  instead  of  Plas- 
ter of  Paris,  or  “ Daff,”  as  it  is  technically 
called:  the  mistake  having  been  made  by 
the  apprentice  of  the  druggist  who  supplied 
the  lozenge  maker.  The  figures  and  other 
ornaments  on  Twelfthnight,  and  other  cakes, 
should  never  be  given  to  children  to  eat,  as 
they  are  made  up,  to  a great  extent,  of 
gypsum,  and  if  coloured,  should  be  viewed 
with  increased  suspicion.  The  oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds,  Peach  Ivernals,  and  Laurel  flavour- 
ing largely  employed  in  confectionary,  are 
decidedly  poisonous,  although  not  so  much 
so,  perhaps,  as  the  minerals  above  men- 
tioned ; the  Jargonelle  Pear  flavour,  which 
has  of  late  obtained  much  favour,  is  made 
from  the  fusil  oil,  obtained  in  the  process  of 
distilling  spirit  from  grain  and  potatoes  ; it 
has  been  known  to  produce  dangerous 
head  symptoms  in  children.  The  sugar 
confectionery  which  is  safest  to  take,  is  tnat 


Cloves,  or  some  other  aromatic  oil  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  undergone  sophistication. 

Sweet  Spittle.  An  increased  secretion 
of  saliva,  distinguished  by  a sweet  or  mawk- 
ish taste.  See  Saliva. 

Swietenia  Mahogoni.  This  is  the 
scientific  name  of  the  Honduras  Mahogany 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  astringent°and 
bitter,  and  has  been  found  to  resemble 
Peruvian  Bark  in  its  action  on  the  human 
system.  The  Soymida  Febrifuga , or  East 


Indian  Mahogany,  is  also  said  to  possess  the 
same  febrifuge  properties ; the  dose  of  the 
Powder  is  about  30  grains:  Dr.  Ainslie 
found  that  when  given  beyond  the  extent 
of  4 or  o drachms  in  24  hours  it  produced 
vertigo  and  stupor. 

Swine-Pock  or  Pox,  is  a variety  of 
Chicken  Pock  (which  see).  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  conical  form  of  its  eruptions. 
See  Vareolci. 

Sycosis  (Greek  sykin , a fig).  An  erup- 
tion of  inflamed  fleshy  dark  red  tubercles  in 
the  hairy  part  of  the  face  and  scalp ; they 
generally  cluster  together,  and  often  several 
of  them  run  into  one : the  discharge  is 
sometimes  acrid  and  offensive.  The  above 
name  was  given  to  this  form  of  eruptive 
disease  on  account  of  the  granulated  and 
prominent  surface  of  the  ulceration,  which 
has  been  thought  to  resemble  the  pulp  of  a 
fig.  Bateman  distinguishes  two  species  • 
S.  mcnti,  Sycosis  of  the  beard,  sometimes 
ca.\\<FtMcntagra  ; and  S.  capillitii  ; Svcosis 
of  the  scalp.  See  Skin  Diseases. 

Symmetry  (Greek  syn,  together,  and 
metron,  a measure).  The  exact  and  har- 
monious proportions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  give  not  only  grace  and 
beauty  to  the  whole  fonn  and  movements, 


neaun ; trus,  m a perfect  degree,  deformed 
persons  seldom  enjoy,  for  where  there  is 
distortion  nad  deformity  in  the  frame  there 
will  generally  be,  from  pressure,  imperfect 
development,  or  other  causes,  a defective 
operation  of  some  of  the  vital  functions.. 
i he  laws  of  Symmetry  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  those  of  health,  and  the  pity  is 
that  they  should  be  so  little  understood,  or 
that  fashion  should  be  suffered  to  overrule 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  See  Dress, 
D (Meat ion,  Spine , Stays , Tight  Lacing. 

Sympathy  (Greek  pathos,  affection).  In 
the  treatment  of  diseases  it  is  oftentimes 
very  difficult  to  discover  whether  the  train 
of  symptoms,  which  we  investigate  for  our 
guidance,  are  directly  the  result  of  certain 
organic  or  functional  derangements,  or  of  a 
reflex  or  Sympathetic  action  of  one  set  of 
organs  upon  another,  and  were  we  not 
aware  of  the  intimate  connection,  by  ner- 
vous sympathy,  which  exists  between  all 
parts  of  the  system,  we  should  often  be  led 
far  from  the  real  seat  of  mischief,  and  into 
a very  erroneous,  perhaps  mischievous,  line 
of  procedure.  Hot  only  in  the  regions  of 
psychology  then,  are  we  to  look  for  ever- 
living  and  acting  Svmpathy,  but  also  in 
those  of  physiology;  not  only  does  mind 
sympathize  with  mind,  in  a mysterious 
current  of  interchanging  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, but  body  sympathizes  with  body,  and 
the  different  members  and  organs  with  each 
other ; hence  with  disease  of  the  liver,  we 
often  have  pain  in  the  point  of  the 
shoulder ; in  that  of  the  heart,  the  am  is 
frequently  affected,  and  the  urethra,  in  cal- 
culus of  the  bladder ; when  the  stomach  is 
disordered,  we  constantly  find  pain  in  the 
head;  a contusion  of  the  latter  part  will 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  with 
disease  of  the  brain,  there  is  sometimes 
tingling  in  the  extremities,  the  precursor  of 
paralysis.  All  these  are  nervous  sensations , 
the  effect  of  Sympathy.  Then  again  there 
are  sympathetic  motions  and  actions;  stimu- 
late the  nostril  and  we  sneeze  ; tickle  the 
fauces  and  we  vomit ; such  is  the  action  of 
the  reflex  functions.  If  cold  is  applied  to 
the  skin,  we  have  increased  action  of  the 
kidneys,  still  sympathetic ; and  many  other 
instances  might  be  adduced  in  illustration 
of  this  influence,  which  often  assumes  the 
character  of  an  immitative  faculty,  thus,  if 
one  person  in  a company  yawns,  the  rest 
will  feel  a strong  inclination  to  do  so  too. 

The  Sympathetic  Nerves  form  a portion  of 
the  great  nervous  system,  and  have  been  so 
called  from  their  intimate  communication, 
by  means  of  ganglia  and  filaments,  with  all 


chief  viscera  of  which  they  are  distributed. 
jt  Sympathetic  disease  is  one  which  followes 
closely  on  another  disease,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a consequence. 

Symktoms.  Most  diseases  which  affect 
the  human  system  have  their  marked  Symp- 
toms, which  to  the  experienced  eye  clearly 
indicate  their  nature  and  progress,  and  by 
means  of  them  it  is  that  tho  medical  man  is 
enabled  to  form  his  Diagnosis  (which  see). 
Not  all,  however,  present  these  Symptoms 
in  so  clear  and  unmistakeable  manner,  that 
the  mind  can  at  once  decide  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  malady  under  which  the 
patient  suffers.  Some  belong  to  a whole 
class  of  diseases,  each  of  which  requires 
some  peculiarity  of  treatment  distinct 
from  the  rest ; some  are  common  to  diseases 
of  a very  opposite  character ; and  it  is  only 
by  very  nice  observation  and  weighing  of 
one  against  the  other,  and  of  circumstances 
which  modify  them,  that  their-  indications 
can  be  correctly  read.  Symptoms,  then,  are 
so  many  outward  and  visible  signs  of  in- 
ward disease.  Some  of  them  are  so  palpable 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  observed ; others 
so  slight  and  obscure  that  only  by  one  taught 
to  look  for  them  are  they  bkely  to  be 
noticed ; but  all  are  important  links  in  a 
chain  of  evidence  which  the  medical  man 
carefully  weighs,  and  convinced  by  which 
of  the  nature  of  the  enemy  he  has  to  grapple 
with,  he  pursues  the  course  of  treatment 
whicn  he  feels  to  be  right  with  boldness  and 
decision.  We  can  say  nothing  here  of  the 
Symptoms  peculiar  to  individual  diseases,  as 
it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  do  so ; 
nor  is  it  necessary,  as  they  are  mentioned 
under  their  several  proper  heads, 

Syn  is  a Latin  preposition,  signifying 
with  or  together;  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
the  final  u has  been  changed  into  in  before 
the  labials  b,  mp,  ph,  ps,  See.,  into  s,  l,  r, 
before  these  letters,  and  is  entirely  omitted 
when  followed  by  two  consonants:  hence 
we  have — 

Sym-blepharin : a connection  of  the  lid 
to  tne  globe  of  the  Dye  (which  see) ; Sym- 
phisis : the  growing  together  or  connection 
of  bones  which  have  no  manifest  motion, 
as  the  Symphysis  Fubis : the  operation  of 
dividing  this  bone  is  called  Symphysiotomy ; 
(see  also  above  Sympathy  and  Symptom). 

In  the  following  terms  the  prefix  retains 
the  terminal  n unchanged  : — Syn-arthrosis, 
articulation  of  a joint  without  manifest 
motion ; Syn-chondrosis , articulation  by 
means  of  intervening  cartilage ; Syn-chron- 
osis,  that  which  occurs  in  equal  times,  as 
the  stroke  of  a pulse ; Syn-chysis , a con- 


of  the  humours  of  the  eye  from  blows,  at* 
tended  with  rupture  of  internal  membranes, 
capsules,  or  to  the  conversion  of  the  vitreous 
humour  into  a fluid  state ; Syn-clonus , 
multiplied  or  compound  agitation — a kind 
of  spasm ; Syn-cope,  a sudden  suspension  of 
the  heart’s  action,  accompanied  by  cessation 
of  the  respiratory  functions,  internal  and 
external  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion  ; 
Syn-desmology , a description  of  ligaments ; 
Syn-desmosis,  the  connection  of  bones  by 
ligaments ; Syn-echia,  an  adhesion, — that 
of  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  capsule  is  called 
S.  posterior  ; that  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea, 
S.  anterior : Syn-izesis , collapse  of  the 
pupil;  Syn-neurosis , the  connection  of 
bones  by  tendon,  formerly  mistaken  for 
nerve ; Syn-ochus,  continued  fever,  the 
common  fever  of  this  climate, — S.  raitior  and 
S.  grams  are  the  names  given  to  the  milder 
and  more  intense  forms ; Syn-ovia,  a pecu- 
liar liquid  found  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ments of  the  joints,  which  it  lubricates; 
Syn-thesis,  a generic  term  in  surgery,  for- 
merly comprehending  every  operation  by 
whioli  parts,  which  had  been  divided,  were 
re -united;  also  the  anatomical  connection 
of  the  bones  in  the  skeleton  ; in  chemistry 
it  signifies  the  formation  of  any  body  from 
elements,  as  opposed  to  analysis  or  the  re- 
solution of  a body  to  its  component  parts. 
In  the  next  we  have  the  terminal  n changed 
into  s : Sys-sarcosis , the  connection  of 
bones  by  muscle ; and  here  it  is  altogether 
dropped,  Systole , the  contraction  of  the 
heart  auricles  and  arteries,  opposed  to 
dyastole,  or  their  dilation. 

Synovia  (Latin  syn,  with  Greek  ora,  an 
egg).  A name  given  to  a peculiar  liquid 
formed  within  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  lubricate,  and  thus 
facilitate  their  various  movements.  It  con- 
tains a considerable  proportion  of  albumen, 
and  hence  has  been  likened  to  the  glaire  of 
egg,  and  called  the  Synovial  fluid ; from  its 
unctuous  quality  it  has  obtained  its  popular 
name  of  “joint  oil.”  Under  circumstances 
of  irritation  in  the  joint,  there  is  a great 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  this  fluid ; we 
find  this  to  be  the  case  in  what  is  called 
“ white  swelling  ” of  the  knee. 

Syphilis  (Greek  siphlos,  shameful.)  The 
venereal  disease,  vulgarly  called  Pox,  for- 
merly Great  Pox,  as  distinguished  from 
Vareola  or  Small  Pox,  and  French  Pox,  as 
supposed  to  bo  derived  from  France.  Syphi- 
litic disease,  whicli  is  contracted  from  im- 
pure sexual  connexion,  is  not  a subject  on 
which,  from  choice,  we  should  dwell  at  any 


should  have  a due  share  of  attention,  we 
proceed  to  make  such  remarks  as  may  be 
serviceable.  Syphilis  does  not  generally 
give  any  indications  of  its  presence  until 
about  three,  or  from  that  to  seven  days 
after  the  disease  is  contracted;  the  first 
noticeable^  symptom  is  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  pimples  with  inflammatory  bases, 
which  pass  into  simple  ulcers,  which  are 
called  chancres.  These  arc  on  the  penis 
in  men,  on  the  labia  in  women ; they  should 
be  touched  with  caustic  once  a day,  and  the 
parts  should  be  well  washed  frequently,  to 
prevent  any  discharge  which  may  come  from 
them  lodging  beneath  the  skin,  and  so  caus- 
ing irritation,  and,  a3  a natural  conse- 
quence, increased  inflammation.  Chancres 
are  not  generally  difficult  to  cure,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to  ; but  they  are  sometimes 
very  obstinate,  and  for  a long  time  defy  the 
best  medical  skill  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  against  them.  But  the  syphilitic  poi- 
son, when  it  has  once  entered  into  the  sys- 
tem, is  with  great  difficulty  eliminated,  and 
sometimes  shows  itself  in  children  several 
generations  removed  from  the  person  origi- 
nally infected.  It  may  be  communicated 
by  a pregnant  woman  to  the  child  in  her 
womb  through  the  medium  of  her  blood,  by 
which  the  foetus  is  nourished ; and  thus,  as 
in  numerous  other  cases  of  disease,  the  chil- 
dren suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  parent.  It  is 
thought  by  most  medical  men  that  the  only 
sure  eliminator  of  Syphilis  is  Mercury ; and 
although  Dr.  Graves  thinks  that  it  can  be 
cured  without,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  hold 
with  the  majority. 

. The.  symptoms  of  Syphilis  may  be  di- 
vided into  primary  and  secondary.  Chancre 
and  Bubo  (which  see)  come  under  the  first 
denomination ; and  under  the  last  sore 
throat,  eruptions,  nodes,  and  disease  of  the 
nose,  these  latter  being  consequences  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  venereal  poison  into  the  sys- 
tem and  its  circulation  in  the  blood.  ’On 
those  parts  which  are  essential  to  life,  such 
as  the  brain,  heart,  and  abdominal  viscera, 
this  poison  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of 
exercising  any  destructive  power ; but  the 
bones,  muscles,  tendons,  and  skin  readily 
partake  of  its  malignant  nature.  Hence  we 
see  so  many  persons  dragging  out  a wretched 
existence,  a misery  to  themselves,  and  an 
eyesore  to  society — left,  as  it  were,  by  the 
Almighty  to  warn  others  against  vicious 
practices,  and  point  the  moral  of  the  preacher 
against  vice  and  immorality. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  poison  by 
which  Syphilis  is  produced,  but  little  is 


wuutgiujj  ui  sinau-pox,  measles,  Are.,  1 
produces  peculiar  effects,  which,  althougl 
varying  in  different  persons,  according  ti 
constitution,  &c.,  are  uniformly  the  sami 
under  similar  circumstances.  This  poison 
of  which  the  smallest  particle  is  sufficieni 
to  produce  the  most  violent  effects,  may  b< 
communicated ; — 1st.  By  the  connexion  oi 
a healthy  with  an  unhealty  person,  whe 
is  affected  with  the  disease  in  the  genitals. 
2nd.  By  the  copulation  with  a healthy  per- 
son,-who  is  apparently  healthy,  but  in  whose 
genitals  the  poison  lies  concealed,  without 
having  j-et  produced  any  bad  symptoms. 

-liy  suckling ; in  this  case,  the  nipples 
of  the  wet  nurse  may  be  infected  by  vene- 
real ulcers  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  or 
vice  versa , the  nipples  of  the  nurse  may  be 
infected  by  venereal  ulcers  in  the  child’s 
mouth,  lips,  or  nose.  4th.  Bjr  exposing  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  by  kiss- 
ing, touching,  &c.,  to  the  contact  of'  vene- 
real poisons,  especially  if  the  parts  so 
exposed,  have  been  previously  excoriated, 
wounded,  or  ulcerated.  5th.  By  wounding 
any  part  of  the  body  with  a lancet  or  knife 
infected  with  venereal  poison. 

As  long  as  the  effects  of  the  poison  are 
local,  we  do  not  call  it  Syphilis,  but  distin- 
guish it  by  some  particular  name,  according 
to  its  seat  and  appearance,  as  venereal  Go- 
norrhoea or  Clap,  Chordee , Chancre,  or  Bubo 
(which  see). 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint, we  can  only  refer  to  the  above  heads, 
and  earnestly  recommend  all  who  may  be 
afflicted  by  it  to  go  at  once  to  a qualified 
medical  man,  and  by  no  means  to  trust  in 
quacks  and  pretenders;  thousands  who  have 
done  this  have  bitterly  rued  their  misplaced 
confidence.  The  after  consequences  of  Sy- 
philis are  so  terrible,  that  any  sacrifice 
should  be  made  to  get  it  properly  cured ; 
and,  if  taken  in  time,  and  in  the  right 
manner,  it  generally  can  be.  When  once 
the  venereal  poison  gets  thoroughly  into  the 
system,  and  the  secondary  symptoms  set  in, 
the  cure  must  be  tedious,  and  very  uncertain, 
especially  if  the  constitution  be  at  all  im- 
paired, so  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
does  not  admit  of  his  going  through  the 
course  of  medicines  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  poison;  which  if  suffered  to  remain, 
will  gradually  eat  its  way  into  the  bones 
and  tissues  of  the  body,  producing  func- 
tional derangements,  and  eventually,  by  its 
irritating  effects,  disease  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vital  organs. 

•We  may  mention  in  a general  wav,  that 
the  medicines  found  most  serviceable  in 


reties,  drastic  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and 
tliose  especially  which  introduce  a large 
portion  of  oxygen  into  the  system.  Mercury 
is  indispensable,  and  it  acts  best  in  combi- 
nation with  Opium.  Among  diaphoretics, 
those  which  are  of  a warm  nature  are  best, 
such  as  Mezereon,  Guaiacuni,  and  Sarsap- 
arilla ; they  excite  a determination  to  the 
skin,  and  so  throw  off  the  poison. 

The  best  form  in  which  Mercury  can  be 
given  is  that  of  the  Blue  Till,  10  grains 
night  and  morning  will  not  be  an  overdose 
to  begin  with;  'if  Calomel  is  employed, 
about  2 grains  a day  will  be  sufficient, 
guarded  by  a grain  of  Opium;  if  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  Mercury  produces 
diarrhoea,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the 
system  by  rubbing  in  strong  Mercurial 
Ointment,  about  -i  a drachm  night  and 
morning,  taking  at  the  same  time  Com- 
pound Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  | a pint 
2 or  3 times  a day.  In  Syphilitic  sore 
throat,  mercurial  fumigations  are  found 
beneficial ; the  great  object  here  is  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  and 
upper  maxillary  bone,  which  cause  that 
speaking  through,  and  falling  in,  of  the  nose 
which  are  such  manifest  marks  of  Syphilitic 
diseases.  When  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is 
affected,  a lotion  of  diluted  Nitric  or  Mu- 
riatic Acid  should  be  used;  when  the  larynx, 
the  mercurial  which  will  operate  most 
quickly  on  the  system  is  usually  resorted 
to,  this  is  the  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,  or 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  which  in  unskilful 
hands  is  a most  dangerous  poison,  although 
it  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  the  advertised 
speedy  remedies  for  venereal  disease. 

Syphilitic  Eruptions  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  coppery  hue ; they  vary 
greatly  with  respect  to  size  and  character, 
being  sometimes  ulcerated  and  at  others 
not.  We  cau  give  no  specific  directions  for 
their  treatment,  nor  for  that  of  the  various 
other  forms  and  manifestations  of  this  dis- 
ease, because  we  scarcely  consider  them 
amenable  to  domestic  treatment. 

6 v RIG m us  (Greek  syriggo , to  hiss). 
Binging  or  tinkling ; a sharp,  shrill,  suc- 
cessive sound. 

Syringe.  This  well-known  instrument 
is  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  (For 
cut  and  description  of  Ear  Syringes,  sec 
Yol.  I.  p.  210.  For  Enema  Syringe  see 
Lavement,  Yol.  II.  p.  75.)  Another  kind  of 
Syringe  is  the  Stomach  Pump,  of  which  a 
cut  is  given  in  Yol.  II.  p.  308. 

The  form  of  the  instrument  commonly- 
used  for  domestic  purposes  must  be  sufli- 
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convenient  size  is  one  caparne  ui  uuiuiug  an 
ounce  of  fluid.  Pewter  and  bone  is  the 
material  of  which  common  Syringes  have 
been  made,  generally  the  former ; but  re- 
cently glass  has  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  them,  and  very  pretty  and 
cleanly  instruments  may  now  be  had  at  a 
price  sufficiently  low  for  all  purchasers. 

Syrup.  This  is  a saturated  solution  of 
sugar  in  water.  Of  itself  it  is  not  medi- 
cinal, but  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  adminis- 
tration for  more  active  substances.  Simple 
Syrup  is  made  bv  dissolving  3 pounds  ol 
lump  sugar  in  a plut  of  water  by  tlie  use  of 
gentle  heat.  The  medicated  Syrups  are 
rather  numerous;  those  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are,  Marshmallow , Orange, 
Cochineal,  Saffron,  Iodide  of  Iron,  Lemon, 
Mulberry,  Poppy,  Itheados,  or  lied  Poppy, 
Buckthorn,  Bose,  Sarsaparilla,  Senna,  Tolu, 
Violet,  and  Ginger ; (for  their  properties 
and  uses  see  those  several  heads).  If  made 
with  unrefined  sugar,  Syrups  are  very  likely 
to  ferment,  especially  in  hot  weather ; 
they  should  always  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  a low  temperature,  certainly  under 
55°  Fahr. 

Tabasiiieh.  This  is  the  native  name  of 
a substance  which  has  long  had  a high  me- 
dicinal reputation  in  the  Last.  It  is  a trans- 
parent fluid,  found  in  the  jointed  cavities 
of  the  sugar  cane,  and  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  Silica  (which  see). 

Tabella  (Latin  diminutive  of  tabula, 
a table).  A tablette,  or  Lozenge  (which  see). 

T ahies  (Latin  for  a poison).  Applied  to 
anything  which  undermines,  corrodes,  and 
consumes.  Hence  the  terms,  Tables  dor- 
salis— decline  of  strength  from  indulgence 
in  libidinous'pleasures,  which  cause  weak- 
ness in  the  back  and  loins.  T.  mesent erica — 
tubercular  disease  of  the  abdomen,  some- 
times called  Mesenteric  disease ; the  French 
name,  carreau,  refers  to  the  hard  and 
cushion-like  prominence  of  the  abdomen. 
Sauvages  termed  it  Scrofula  mesenteriea,  as 
indicative  of  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  of  the 
organs  in  which  it  appears.  See  Atrophy, 
Scrofula. 

Tacamahac.  The  East  Indian  name  for 
a resin,  which  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  Elaphrium  Torment  ovum.  This  bal- 
samic substance  is  used  medicinally  in  the 
East. 

T/V.xia  (Greek  teino,  to  stretch).  Applied 
to  tape-worms : (see  Worms) ; and  also  to  a 
ligament  resembling  a long,  narrow  rib- 
band : hence  we  have,  Tcenia  hippocampi, 
the  plaited  edges  of  the  processes  of  the 
fornix,  which  pass  into  the  inferior  cornua 
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and  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Arabia.  The 
presen  ed  fruit,  which  is  brought  to  this 
country,,  is  laxative  and  refrigerant,  and 
infused  m water  forms  a grateful  drink  in 
levers.  Convalescents  often  find  the  pulp 
a pleasant  and  useful  addition  to  tlicir  diet  • 
it  keeps  the  bowels  sufficiently  open  The 
action  of  sweet  purgatives,  such  as  Cassia 
and  Manna,  is  increased  by  this  fruit  • but 
that  of  the  resinous  cathartics  is  diminished 
by  it.  Preserved  Tamarinds,  if  good,  are 
fresh  and  juicy,  without  any  musty  or  dis- 
agreeable smell.  It  is  said  that  they  some- 
times get  impregnated  with  copper  from  the 
boilers  in  which  they  are  prepared.  To 
ascertain  this,  clean  the  steel  blade  of  a I 


has  a strong  and  peculiar  odour,  a warm 
bitter,  acrid,  and  aromatic  taste,  which  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil.  It 
is  employed  as  a stimulant,  tonic,  and  occa- 
sionally as  an  anthelmintic.  Dose  of  the 
I owdered  leaves  from  10  grains  to  a 
drachm. 

Tapetum,  Tapes.  Literally  a cloth, 
wrought  into,  various  colours.  A term  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  villous  surface  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  Eye  (which  see). 

. Tapioca.  The  fecula  or  starch,  so  called, 
is  the  ground  roots,  properly  prepared,  of 
the  Jatropa  Manihot , a shrub  growing  in 
Sou tli  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  Cassava ; its  Brazilian  name 
being  Mandisca.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is 
of  so  deleterious  a nature  that  it  is  used  by 
the  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows,  and 
even  the  root  is  so  if  eaten  a fresh  state. 
The  roots  when  taken  up,  are  washed  and 
scraped;  they  are  then  grated  or  ground 


the  convex  surface  of  the  optic  thalami  and 
corpora  striata.  See  Eye. 

Talc.  A fossil  formation  nearly  allied 
to  mica ; it  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  Rouge  (which  sec) . 

Taliacotian  Operation.  A mode  of 
forming  a new  nose  from  the  integuments 
of  the  forehead,  or  from  the  arm,  &c.  of 
another  person.  See  Nose. 

1 alp  a (Latin  for  a mole).  Applied  to  a 
tumour  under  the  skin ; sometimes  to  an 
encysted  tumour  on  the  head.  See  Tumours. 

Talus  (Latin  for  a die,  or  a huckle-bone, 
with  which  the  game  of  dice  was  played) 
Applied  to  the  Astralagus,  a bone  re- 
sembling in  shape  an  ancient  die. 

Tamarind  (said  to  be  compounded  of 
tamar,  the  palm  tree,  and  indus  or  ind.  the 
root  of  India).  The  Tamar  Indus  Indica  is 
a large  spreading  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Lcgummiferce ; it  is  a native  of  the  East 


is  present,  it  will  come  out  coated  with  the 
metal. 


I Annin.  _ A principle  obtained  from  oak 
bark,  and  otner  astringent  vegetables,  and 
so  called  from  its  forming  the  principal 
agent  m the  process  of  tanning.  Tannic 
W~c!c{  ls. prepared  from  Galls  treated  with 
Sulphuric  either  ; it  makes  a good  astrin- 
o;irgle  or  injection,  in  the  proportion 
ot  from  o to  8 grains  to  1 ounce  of  distilled 
water;  it  is  sometimes  given  in  internal 
lucmorrhagc,  and  also  in  diarrhoea;  dose, 
liom  1 to  2 grains,  dissolved  in  water  or  in 
% 77-  X1  ^Precisely  similar  in  its  action  to 
Cattic  Acid , (which  see),  and  Acids. 

,,  T^nsy-  This  common  road  side  plant  is 
the  Canacetum  T ulgare  of  botanists,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Composites.  It 


pressed  and  preserved.  The  meal  or  pulp 
that  remains  in  the  press,  being  dried,  is 
called  Couaque , and  is  made  into  bread  or 
cakes,  which  are  called  Cassava  bread ; the 
poisonous  principle  being  very  volatile,  any 
of  it  which  remains  is  dissipated  by  the  heat 


of  baking.  The  expressed  juice,  after  being 
allowed  to  stand,  deposits  a white  powder, 
which  when  washed  and  dried  constitutes 
what  is  called  Tapioca  Meal , or  Brazilian 
Arrowroot , and  by  the  French  Moussache ; 
in  Guiana,  Cypipa : this  is  a tolerably  nu- 
tritious farina.  See  Starch. 

Tapping.  This  is  an  operation  by  which 
fluid  collected  in  any  of  the  cavities  is  re- 
moved : it  can  only’ be  performed  by  a sur- 
geon, therefore  a description  of  it  would  be 
useless  here.  See  Dropsy , Trochar. 

Tar.  This  thick,  black,  unctuous  sub  • 
stance  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  pine  and 
other  turpentine  trees;  like  Fitch  (which 
see)  it  has  been  employed  medicinally  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  recently  it  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  a remedy  for 
bronchitis  and  other  chest  affections,  the 
form  of  administration  being  Tar  Water , 
which  is  made  by  digesting  1 ounce  of  Tar 
in  32  ounces  of  \V ater  for  7 or  8 days,  stir- 
ring occasionally  during  the  time.  Of  the 
strained  liquor  | a pint  is  to  be  taken  twice 
a day  with  milk.  Some  have  recommended 
the  vapour  of  Tar,  but  this  has  gained  little 
favour.  The  substance  is  now  chiefly  used 
as  an  outward  application  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases, either  the  W ater  used  as  a lotion,  or 
an  Ointment,  made  by  melting  together 
equal  parts  of  Tar  and  Suet:  it  is  an  un- 
leasant  application,  and  Creosote  Ointment 
as  an  equally  good  effect.  See  Creosote. 


naturalists  Lycosa  tarantula,  a species  com- 
mon in  the  South  of  Europe.  It  appears  to 
consist  in  an  involuntary  motion  of  the 
muscles,  like  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  or  Chorea 
(which  see) ; and  it  is  said  to  be  curable 
only  by  music,  which  causes  the  patient  to 
dance,  until,  worn-out  by  fatigue,  he  sinks 
down  senseless ; out  of  this  state  he  awakes 
as  from  a profound  sleep,  perfectly'  reco- 
vered. 

Taraxacum.  The  plant  of  which  we  here 
give  a cut,  must  be  well  known  to  all  of  our 


readers,  as  there  are  few  localities  where  it 
it  is  not  met  with ; its  medical  properties 
are  set  forth  under  the  head  Dandelion. 

Taraxes  (Greek  tarasso,  to  confound). 
An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  Eye  (which 
see). 

Tarsus.  A surgical  term,  signifying  the 
space  betw'een  the  bone3  of  the  leg  and  the 
metatarsus.  See  Foot,  Ley. 

Tartar.  A popular  name  for  the  incrus- 
tation which  appears  on  the  teeth;  it 
seems  to  be  a deposit  from  the  saliva,  and 
consists,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  earthy 
phosphate,  79  ; undccomposed  mucus,  12.5; 
a matter  peculiar  to  the  saliva,  1;  animal 
matter  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  7'5. 
(See  Teeth). 

The  substance  found  incrusted  in  wine 
casks,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  an  impure  Su- 
pertartrate of  Potash,  is  also  called  II  htle 
or  Crude  Tartar,  as  well  as  White  Ary  of. 

By  Paracelsus,  calculus  was  also  called 
Tartar ; and  at  present,  many  preparations 
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oi  Fotasli  and  Antimony ; Regenerated  Tar- 
tar, Acetate  of  Potash;  Salt  of  Tartar, 
Sub-carbonate  of  Potasli ; Soluble  Tartar, 
neutral  Tartrate  of  Potash,  called  also  Tar- 
tamed  Kali,  or  Vegetable  Salt ; Vitriolated 
Tartar,  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Tartar  ins  is 
a name  given  by  Kirwan  to  vegetable  alkali 
or  Potash  Tartrate  is  a salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  iartaric  Acid  with  a basis.  See 
Fotash. 

Taste.  This  sense  resides  in  what  are 
called  the  gustatory  nerves,  whose  filaments 
die  found,  m the  papillre  of  various  size 
which  exist  all  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  especially  towards  the  tip.  (See 
1 ongue) . 1 v 

Tiie  sense  of  Taste  seems  given  to  the 
animal  kingdom  with  two  objects  in  view— 
hist,  as  a guard  against  taking  corrosive  and 
injurious  substances;  and,  secondly,  to  se- 
cure pleasure  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
important  process  of  taking  food.  Although 
the  sense  of  taste  may  be  injuriously  in- 
dulged, and  thus  abused,  it  has  no  doubt 
been  furnished  to  man  and  the  animal 
kingdom  as  a source  of  enjoyment.  Tem- 
pemtely  exercised,  its  use  may  be  made  a 
source  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator ; whilst 
abused,  there  are  few  indulgences  for  which 
man  has  to  suffer  more  painfully. 

Taxk  (Greek  tasso,  to  put  in  order).  The 
ac.ot  reducing  a rupture  by  the  hand. 

I ea.  I ho  plant  which  produces  this 
well-known  beverage  is  the  The  a Viridis . 
of  the  natural  order  Thcueece,  a native  of 


lea  has  slightly  stimulant  and  astringent 
properties,  lor  which,  besides  its  use  as  a 
daily  bei  erage,  it  is  sometimes  given  medi- 
cinally. The  portion  of  tannin  which  it 
contains  renders  it  useful  as  a gargle  or  in- 
jection. 

i'i  ^mCrc  *s  I)robably  uo  substance,”  savs 
Jlr.  .Thompson,  “not  strictly  medicinal, 
winch  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system  as  Tea,  especially  the 
'teen  variety,  of  which  many  individuals 
cannot  take  even  the  smallest  quantity 
without  experiencing  the  most  disagreeable 
effects;  they  become  faint,  the  action  of  the 
nervous  sjstem  is  disturbed,  the  hand  trem- 
bles, the  heart  palpitates,  sometimes  gastric 
spasm  is  induced,  but  more  generally  a 
feeling  of  raking  the  stomach,  and  of  ex- 
treme hunger  shortly  after  a full  meal ; 
lastly,  there  is  extreme  wakefulness.  There 
are  some  persons  upon  whom  green  Tea  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  digitalis,  and  it 
has  been  medicinally  employed  in  the  dis- 
eases for  which  that  herb  has  so  deservedly 
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obtained  a high  reputation.  Desbois,  of 


southern  climes.  It  isa  shrub  from  three  to 
six  feet  high,  and  grows  best  at  the  sides 
arid  at  the  feet  of  mountains,  and  in  valleys 
with  a southern  aspect ; the  different  kinds 
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Kochefort  has,  by  the  use  of  it,  cured  many 
nervous  diseases  which  have  arisen  from 
accelerated  circulation.  l)r.  Percival  had 
an  idea  that  green  Tea  possessed  nearly  the 
same  power  as  Digitalis  of  ccmtroling  and 
abating  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  upon 
the  nervous  system  that  the  effects  of  Tea 
are  chiefly  manifested;  green  Tea  especially 
is  distinguished  by  this  property.  It  is  said 
that  a strong  solution  of  it,  applied  to  the 
sciatic  nerve  for  half  an  hour,  has  caused 
death.  Introduced  in  only  a small  quantity 
beneath  the  abdominal  integuments  of  a 
frog,  it  produced  complete  paralysis  of  its 
1111  j lasting  for  some  hours.  Adminis- 
tered as  an  injection  to  a dog,  it  caused  a 
perfect  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  intes- 
tinal sphincters,  a partial  loss  of  power  in 
the  hind  legs,  and  a total  loss  in  the  tail. 
A poultice  of  green  Tea  leaves  applied  over 
the  human  stomach  has  caused  sickness  and 
vomiting ; over  the  abdomen,  colicky  pains 
and  purgings ; over  the  heart,  faintness  and 
irregularity  of  pulsation  ; over  the  kidneys, 
diaeresis.  ’ V ere  it  requisite  here,  manv 
more  instances  of  the  poisonous  effects  of 
this  herb  might  be  cited.  True,  these  are 
chietly  the  results  of  green  Tea,  but,  on 
some,  black  Tea  will  produce  nearly  the 
same  symptoms.  Where  individuals  have 
any  tendency  to  dyspeptic  affections,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
I ca,  which  occasions  severe  gastralgia ; 


enforcing  the  disuse  of  the  beveraue,  which, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  done  in  all  such  cases. 

Mr.  Corfe,  in  his  lectures  on  the  “ l’liy- 
siognomy  of  Diseases,”  mentions  a case  very 
closely  imitating  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
which  completely  and  rapidly  recovered  as 
soon  as  the  Tea  was  given  up;  and  in  the 
Lancet  many  cases  are  recorded  to  the 
same  effect.  The  action  of  Tea  in  exciting 
mental  phenomena  is  equally  remarkable 
with  its  influence  upon  the  body.  Most 
students  are  familiar  with  its  power  of 
clearing  the  mind,  and  facilitating  its  work- 
ing ; many,  too,  have  experienced  its  bane- 
ful effect  in  preventing  sleep  and  occasion- 
ing mental  irritability.  At  times,  however, 
the  disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
under  the  influence  of  strong  Tea,  amounts 
nearly  to  insanity.  Millingen  says  of  it — 
“ In  some  it  is  highly  stimulating  and  ex- 
hilarating; in  others  its  effects  are  oppres- 
sion and  lowness  of  spirits;  and  I have 
known  a person  who  could  never  indulge  in 
this  beverage  without  experiencing  a dis- 
position to  commit  suicide.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  and 
the  known  fact  that  the  use  of  strong  Tea 
has  in  many  cases  produced  hyponchon- 
driasis,  and  deranged  the  nervous  system, 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  its  regu- 
lar and  moderate  use  will,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  prove  beneficial— supply- 
ing the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  flagging 
powers,  and  reviving  and  freshening  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  without  detriment  to 
those  of  the  body.  But  then  this,  be  it 
observed,  is  its  moderate  use,  not  its  im- 
moderate abuse  ; like  all  other  stimulants,  it 
requires  to  be  taken  with  due  caution.  \ cry 
strong  Tea,  like  alcoholic  drink,  is  mis- 
chievous, although  not  in  such  a high  de- 
gree as  Spirits,  Beer,  See.  (which  see).  Not 
more  than  two  cups,  only  moderately  strong, 
should  be  taken  at  the  morning  and  even- 
ing meals ; this  quantity  is  enough,  but  not 
too  much,  for  health,  ‘it  is  then,  indeed, 
under  these  circumstances — 

“ The  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates." 

See  Adulterations. 

Tea  its.  The  peculiar  secretion  which 
lubricates  the  eye;  it  consists  of  water, 
mucus,  muriate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  phenomena  connected 
with  our  organization,  is  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  purely  mental  emotion  on  the 
flow  of  tears;  it  would  seem  that  some 
amount  of  intelligent  (motion  is  really  ne- 
cessary to  produce  this  effect ; children, 


Lacnjma.  , , , 

Teeth.  True  bony  teeth  are  found  only 
in  the  higher  or  vertebrated  animals,  and 
of  these  only  the  highest  class  the  mam- 
malia, at  the  head  of  which  is  man,  have 
them  in  single  rows  in  each  jaw.  lhe 
human  adult  has  these  rows  arched,  and 
sixteen  Teeth  in  each  row : they  are  of  three 
kinds,  as  represented  in  the  following  dia- 
gram : — 


First  we  have  the  large  Teeth  behind, 
with  broad  flat  surfaces,  which,  on  account 
of  their  functions,  are  called  Grinders  (a)  ; 
they  are  sometimes  termed  Molar  Teeth . or 
Molar es.  Altogether  they  are  twelve  in 
number,  being  three  on  each  side  of  both 
upper  and  lower  jaw;  the  last  of  them  arc 
called  Wisdom  Teeth  in  man,  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  appear  until  he  is  supposed 
to  have  attained  years  of  discretion,  viz., 
from  the  18th  to  the  30th  years  of  his  age. 
Next  to  these,  ou  each  side  of  both  jaws,  are 
two  Teeth  whose  surfaces  are  less  broad,  and 
which,  having  twosharp  projections  on  each, 
are  termed  Bicuspids  (two-pointed)  (h). 
The  sixth  Tooth  on  each  side  is  the  Eye 
Tooth  (c) ; it  has  but  one  point  or  projec- 
tion, hence  these  Teeth  have  been  called 
Cuspidata  ' (pointed) . From  its  large  de- 
velopment in  dogs,  this  has  been  called  the 
Canine  Tooth.  Between  these  last  on  each 
side,  coming  in  front  of  the  mouth,  we  have 
four  Teeth  which  have  neither  the  broad 
surface  of  the  grinders,  nor  the  point  of  the 
cuspidata  ; but  they  are  flat,  having  a sharp 
edge  like  a knife;  lienee  they  have  been 
called  Incisors , or  Cutting  Teeth  (d). 

The  following  cut  exhibits  more  clearly 


These  three  sorts  of  Teeth,  which  we  mav 
call  grinders,  fearers,  and  cutters,  repre- 
sent tin ee  classes  of  Teeth  among  the  lower 
animals;  that  man  has  them  all  we  may 
take  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  intended  to 
be  an  omnivorous  feeder. 

Teeth  f°rni  so  prominent 
and  distinguishing  a feature  of  all  the  full- 
grown  individuals  of  the  higher  forms  of 
animals,  yet  most  of  these  animals,  includ- 

rth0U*  an7  Teeth  at  all. 
cn  the  child  is  horn,  the  jaw  is  covered 
with  gums,  but  underneath  the  gums  are 
little  cavities  m which  the  Teeth  ail  formed  ■ 

imotfSt£ey  g°  0n  or0'viug,  they  at  last  press 
gum,  and  causing  it  to  absorb, 
*T f! ^ f through  it.  This  process  is 

called  dentition.  It  is  frequently  a source 
if  dls°11'dered  lca^h  to  children,  especiallv 
Jpythmg  occurs  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion and  ready  yielding  of  the  gum  to  the 

of  El  °1  th°  t010th  below-  The  absence 
fniv period  of  human  in- 
fancy evidently  indicates  that  the  food  re- 

at  that  period  does  not  need  their 
employment  It  is  a well-known  fact,  that 

butifh if  thVnfant  is  its  mother’s  milk; 
■HP  l it0°  ,?%n  for8'°tten  that,  till  Teeth 

Sild  totTc  f’  ‘Yfn;  does  not  iutend  ^e 

bf  Teeth  f f°°f  that  ye(lulres  preparation 
i actkfn  f rer  t0  lts  diocsti°u.  The 
Slifforl  4, Ydlllg  y°UD8'  ehildren  with 
of  lifef  f;,  Cause  °f  great  destruction 
ot  lire  , and  even  sops  should  only  be  snar- 

in  Cases  of  necessity, 
till  the  fhst  I eeth  have  appeared.  J 

Prom  what  we  have  before  said,  it  will  be 

twY £pfhmithte-fdult  llian.tllero  are  thirty- 
^ut  ^ we  examine  the  jaw  of  a 
child  after  it  has  “cut”  all  its  Teeth  and 
before  it  is  six  years  old,  we  shall  find  that 
it  ha»  but  twenty.  Nor  are  these  Teeth 
increased  m number  by  the  addition  of 
others  ; but  whilst  this  first  set  of  Teeth  are 
performing  their  duties,  an  entirely  new  set 
is  growing  underneath  them,  in 'precisely 
the  same  way  as  they  did  at  first.  Gradu- 
ally the  fa„gs  of  the  first  set  of  Teeth  are 
aosorbed,  m consequence  of  the  pressure  of 


"J11  ?8  ‘he  time-i,  subje  ““coh' 

but  the  following 
penods  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  time/ 


First,  or  Mill;  Teeth. 


2 lower  middle  incisors,  4th  to  8th  mth 
j ,uPPer.  . .dltto,  4th  to  8th  ,, 

4 lateral  incisors,  7th  to  11th 

4 anterior,  or  1st  molars,  12th  to  18th 
4 eye  or  canine  teeth,  16th  to  22nd  ” 

4 back  molars,  19th  to  38th 
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In  some  chddren,  the  whole  of  the  Teeth 
maj  be  cut  by  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
YY’ m otIlers  the  process  of  dentition 
ma3  he  prolonged  to  the  fifth  year. 


Order  oj  appearance  of  the  permanent  Teeth. 


4 first  molars,  one  on  each 
of  the  two  sides  of  the 

4 mnii  Jawst  Gthto  7th year. 

4 middle  yicisors,  two  m 

each  jaw,  7thto  8thyear. 

4 lateral  incisors,  a little 
a c ^an  the  hist,  7th  to  8th  year. 

4 first  bicuspids,  8th  to  9th  year. 

4 last  bicuspids,  10th  to  12th  year. 

4 eye,  or  canine  Teeth,  1 1 tli  to  13th  year. 
4 second  molars,  12th  to  14th year. 

4 back  molars,  or  wisdom 

Teeth>  18th  to  30  th  year. 
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The  internal  structure  of  the  Teeth  is 
very  complicated,  and  has  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  very  profound  research 
amongst  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  of 
Lurope.  The  minute  structure  is  found  to 
be  no  less  indicative  of  the  species  of  animal 
to  winch  it  belongs,  than  the  whole  tooth 
itself ; so  that  with  regard  to  the  Teeth  we 
may  say,  that  a morsel  so  small  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  with  the  naked  eye,  should 
jet  enable  the  skilful  anatomist  to  judge  of 
the  form  of  the  whole  tooth,  and  thence  to 
lnler  the  particular  kind  of  animal  to  which 
it  belonged.  W e cannot  go  into  details  of 

i 1 d(Yal  s rucuire  °f  the  lower  animals, 
but  all  that  possess  true  Teeth  exhibit  the 
same  facts  as  we  find  in  man.  If  we  make 
a vertical  section  of  a tooth  with  a fine  saw 
and  after  having  polished  it  on  a hard  and 
smooth  whetstone,  submit  it  to  an  exa- 
mination under  the  microscope,  we  shall 


parts  indicated  in 
the  cut.  We  shall 
discover  that  there 
are  three  very  dis- 
tinct portions, 
l-'irst,  the  enamel 
(in  cut  «),  which 
covers  the  whole  of 
the  external  part  of 
the  Tooth ; second, 
the  dentine  (Jj) — 
this  substance, 
which  is  so  largely 
developed  in  the 
tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant and  other 
pachydermatous 
animals,  constitutes 
ivory ; third,  the 


cement  (e) 
forming  tli 


or  bone, 
He  exter- 


nal covering  o r 
facing  of  the  Tooth. 
In  the  middle  of 
the  Tooth  (d)  is  the 
pulp  cavity.  Into 
this  cavity  the 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  Tooth  pene- 
trate, and  thus  serve  to  maintain  the  living 
connexion  between  the  Tooth  and  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  distribution  of  the  nerve 
in  this  cavity  will  serve  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  by  the  removal  of  a decayed  part, 
and  stopping  it  with  some  kind  of  cement, 
that  access  to  the  air  is  prevented,  and  the 
danger  of  further  decay  removed. 

Each  hard  part  of  the  Tooth  is  differently 
formed.  The  enamel  is  by  far  the  hardest 
of  these  structures,  and  is  composed  of  dense 
semi-transparent  fibres,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  so  small,  that  they  do  not  measure 
more  than  tchio  part  °f  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  little  fibres  penetrate  the  dentine  be- 
neath. This  substance  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  viz.,  a number  of  very  minute  tubes 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  an  in- 
tertubular tissue.  The  tubes  commence  in 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  pass  on  to  the  outside 
of  the  tooth.  The  intertubular  substance  is 
composed  of  very  minute  white  granules  or 
globules.  The  cement  which  covers  the 
outside  of  the  fang,  has  a structure  precisely 
like  that  of  ordinary  bone. 

The  Teeth  are  inserted  in,  or  rather,  de- 
veloped out  of,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
The  upper  jaw  is  fixed,  but  the  lower  jaw 
has  two  round  projections,  which  are  in- 
serted into  cavities  in  the  skull,  in  which 
they  move  with  great  facility.  This  move- 
ment is  different  in  different  animals.  In 


fibre,  as  it  exists  in  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  plants,  the  jaw  admits  of  a lateral  motion, 
and  the  trituration  and  reduction  of  this 
kind  of  food  is  thus  ensured.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  animals  which  partake  of  food  that 
requires  no  bruising  before  it  is  carried  into 
the  stomach,  this  lateral  movement  would 
be  of  no  use;  hence  in  the  carnivora  we 
find  this  action  of  the  jaw  confined  to  a 
simple  up-and-down  movement,  by  which 
the  food  is  merely  divided  or  cut  into 
smaller  pieces.  When  we  examine  the  jaw 
of  the  human  being,  we  find  that  it  has  a 
combination  of  these  two  movements — that 
it  combines  the  rotatory  action  of  the  rumi- 
nant, with  the  up-and-down  movement  of 
the  carnivora. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  wo  have 
had  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  of  man ; but  we  would 
here  point  out,  that  in  the  structure  of  the 
jaws  and  Teeth,  we  find  a clear  indication 
that  he  is  adapted  for  taking  food  from 
both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
dom, seeing  that  in  the  organs  which  pre- 
pare the  food  for  digestion,  we  find  instru- 
ments adapted  for  the  preparation  of  both 
forms  of  diet.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
arguments  that  may  be  brought  against  the 
advocates  of  an  entire  animal,  or  vegetable 
diet ; and  had  we  not  such  abundant  proof 
in  the  structure  of  man,  we  might  appeal 
to  his  instincts,  which,  under  all  natural 
circumstances,  have  dictated  to  him  a mixed 
diet  as  that  which  is  most  desirable  for  his 
sustenance. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  regard  to  the 
Teeth,  we  conclude  with  a few  directions  as 
to  their  use,  and  the  keeping  them  in  in- 
tegrity. In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Teeth  of  men  are  only  adapted 
for  dividing  and  triturating  flesh  and  vege- 
tables ; and  the  delicacy  of  their  structure 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  these 
forms  of  food  should  be  cooked.  The  Teeth 
of  man  neither  possess  the  sharpness  and 
strength  of  those  of  the  lion,  nor  the  broad 
surface  of  those  of  the  ox  or  the  elephant. 
The  attempt  to  masticate  hard  substances — 
to  crack  nuts,  or  in  any  other  manner  to 
strain  the  strength  of  the  Teeth  and  jaws— 
is  injurious;  and  many  persons  have  to  re- 
gret all  their  lives  foolish  practices  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  next  place,  the  T ecth  should  be 
regular.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the 
upper  and  lower  Teeth  is  sometimes  so  great 
that  the  food  is  only  imperfectly  masti- 
cated. In  the  lower  animals,  occasionally, 
one  Tooth  is  lost,  when  its  opponent  grows 


and  sometimes  the  Teeth,  from  this  cause’ 
grow  so  long,  as  to  penetrate  the  parts  of 
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the  face  beyond  the  jaw. 

The  irregularity  of  Teeth  produces  an 
accumulation  oi  tartar  at  their  base  which 
causes  an  absorption  of  the  gum,  and  even- 
tually the  Tooth  drops  out  without  decay. 
These  iiiegiflaritics  arise  from  inattention 
to  the  Teeth,  during  second  dentition  ; but 
if  proper  care  is  taken  at  that  period,  all 
undue  growth  may  be  guarded  against. 

The  Teeth  should  be  kept  clean.  There 
are  two  sources  of  impurity  to  the  Teeth. 
Ihe  tirst  is  from  a deposit  of  tartar  upon 
them  near  the  gum ; and  the  second  is 
from  portions  of  food  adhering  to  them 
after  meals.  The  accumulation  of  tartar 
is  a frequent  source  of  disease  in  the  Teeth 
and  gums,  and  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  adherence  to  them.  The 
best  plan  is  that  of  cleaning  them  with 
the  brush  night  and  morning.  Dentifrices 
are  frequently  employed,  and,  perhaps, 
when  simple,  they  are  of  service.  All  che- 
mical products,  however,  should  be  avoided. 
Anything  which  acts  chemically  upon  the 
looth  will  open  the  way  to  speedy  decay. 
The  simplest  dentrifice,  and  one  of  the  best 
is  a mixture  of  prepared  Chalk  and  well- 
powdered  Camphor.  The  chalk  acts  as  a 
scouiing  material,  whilst  the  camphor  sti- 
mulates the  gums,  and  counteracts  the  de- 
composition of  any  small  particles  of  food 
that  may  lurk  amongst  the  Teeth.  The 
purer  the  water  that  is  employed  for  wash 
mg  the  Teeth  the  better. 

To  cleanse  away  portions  of  food  adhering 
the  Teeth,  the  toothpick  should  be  used. 

. Ietalhc  toothpicks  are  objectionable:  those 
made  of  bone  or  quills  are  to  be  preferred. 

hen  -l  eeth  are  found  to  be  decayed,  im- 
mediate attention  should  be  paid  to  them. 

I hey  more  frequently  indicate  serious  de- 
rangement  of  the  health  than  is  imagined. 

heie  leeth  are  already  decayed,  they  can 
not  be  restored  to  their  pristine  integrity, 
but  the  decayed  part  may  be  removed,  or 
the  whole  Tooth  may  be  extracted  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better;  for  decay 
has  an  undoubted  tendency  to  spread  ail'd 
nothing  is  so  disagreeable  to  other  people  as 
the  breath  of  a person  tainted  with  the  faint 
odour  of  decomposing  Teeth. 

Decay  of  the  Teeth  frequently  comes  on 
from  long-continued  indigestion,  from  ex- 
posure to  cold,  from  a scrofulous  habit  of 
body,  from  eating  and  drinking  very  hot  or 
very  cold  articles  of  diet.  Now,"  in  all 
diseases,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 


. j -i  w.vou  utuofs  which 

aie  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  produc-' 
tion  of  decayed  Teeth.  See  Toothache , &c. 

Tegument  (Latin  tego,  to  cover).  A 
covering  of  the  bod}-,  as  the  cuticle.  See 
io/iin. 

..  Tela  (Latin  for  a web  of  cloth)  ; hence 
it  is  applied  to  the  cellular  membrane,  from 
its  likeness  to  a web.  Spider’s  Web  used  as 
a styptic,  and  sometimes  given  in  inter- 
mittent fevers,  is  called  Tela  arancarnm. 
Sec  Coined. 

If.mi’lk.  This  is  the  disposition  or  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  passions  and  affections;  thus  we 
say  a calm,  hasty,  or  fretful  Temper:  how 
much  it  contributes  to  make  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  man  we  are  all  fully  aware, 
but  its  effect  upon  the  bodily  health  is  not 
perhaps  so  open  to  observation,  although 
the  medical  man  frequently  has  occasion  to 
notice,  and  allow  for  it,  in  his  diagnosis  of 
disease.  The  patient  of  a calm  contented 
disposition  is  much  more  easy  to  treat  than 
one  who  is  fretful  and  irritable,  giving  way 
frequently  to  gusts  of  passion  and  tits  of 
impatience ; and  very  often  the  cure  of  a 
maiady  is  greatly  retarded,  if  not  rendered 
altogether  impossible,  by  want  of  control 
over  the  Temper. 

Temperament.  In  physiology  this  has 
been  defined  as  a peculiar  organization  of 
the  system  common  to  several  individuals, 
which  to  a certain  extent  influences  the 
thoughts  and  actions.  There  is  besides  in 
each  individual  a further  peculiarity  of 
organization  which  serves  to  distinguish  his 
Temperament  from  that  of  another  person 
to  whom,  however,  he  may  in  other  respects 
bear  a great  resemblance.  This  individual 
temperament  is  called  Idiosyn cracy  (which 
see.)  Four  Temperaments  were  distin- 
guished bj  the  old  physicians,  founded  on 
the  notion  of  four  qualities,  which  entered 
into  the  constitution  of  man,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  temper  each  other,  and  influence 
the  character,  according  as  one  or  other 
prevailed  over  the  rest.  These  qualities 
were  in  the  abstract,  hot,  cold,  drv,  moist ; 
in  the  concrete,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water: 
and  their  highest  point  of  development 
vas  1st,  Ihe  Sanguine,  or  Sanguineous 
temperament,  supposed  to  be  characterised 
by  a full  habit,  soft  skin,  ruddy  complexion, 
blue  eyes,  red  or  auburn  hair,  frequent 
Iar°e  v(?i,ls,  find  vivid  sensations. 
*~nd,  The  Atrabilious , or  Melancholic  Tem- 
perament, described  as  existing  in  a thinner 
but  firmer  frame  than  the  preceding,  with  a 
dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and  a slower 


circulation,  a nervous  system  less  easily 
moved,  and  a character  grave  and  medita- 
tive. 3rd,  The  Bilious , or  Choleric-  Tem- 
perament, intermediate  between  the  two 
preceding,  marked  by  black  curling  hair, 
dark  eyes,  a swarthy,  and  at  the  same  time 
ruddy  complexion,  a thick  rough  hairy 
skin,  and  a strong  full  pulse.  4th,  The 
Phlegmatic,  or  Tituitous  Temperament; 
this  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the  laxity  of 
the  skin,  the  lighter  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
the  greater  sluggishness  of  the  faculties. 
Without  keeping  to  the  old  theory,  modern 
physiologists  to  a certain  extent  adopt  these 
terms,  to  which  they  have  added  a oth,  The 
Nervous  Temperament , marked  by  a com- 
bination of  some  of  the  above  characteris- 
tics, with  a quick  and  brilliant  intellect, 
and  great  susceptibility. 

. Not  often  do  these  temperaments  occur  in 
a pure  form  ; we  meet  with  the  indications 
of  two,  or  even  three,  of  them  mingled  in 
one  person ; whom,  therefore,  we  must  call 
nervous-sanguine,  or  nervous-bilious-san- 
guine, as  the  case  may  be. 

Viewing  Temperament  as  a predisposing 
cause  ofj  disease,  we  may  say  that  sanguine 
persons  are  more  liable  to  acute  inflammation 
than  others;  nervous,  to  mental  disorders  and 
affections  of  the  nerves ; phlegmatic,  to  scro- 
fula; phlegmatico-sanguine,  to  gout;  and 
bilious,  to  hypochondria,  and  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs.  (See  Predisposition. 

Ti’.m reran  ce.  Very  commonly  this  term 
is  applied  to  abstinence  from  stimulating 
drinks,  or  to  the  moderate  use  of  them ; 
this,  however,  is  a too  restricted  meaning. 
It  behoves  us  to  be  temperate  in  all  things, 
eating  as  well  as  drinking ; one  may  be  in- 
temperate without  ever  getting  what  is  well 
called  “ the  worse  for  liquor;”  and  all  the 
sensuous  pleasures  of  life  may  be  taken  so 
freely  as  to  weaken  the  system,  and  induce 
organic  disease.  Few  persons  live  tem- 
perately enough,  therefore  comparatively 
few  enjoy  perfect  health.  Frugal  meals, 
regular  exercise,  an  avoidance  of  excite- 
ment, and  unnecessary  fatigue,  these  arc 
the  rules  for  a temperate  liver,  and  such  an 
one  is  likely  to  live  a long  life,  and  go  down 
to  liis  grave  uutroubled  by  bodily  ailments. 
To  “the  temperance  movement,”  as  it  is 
called,  we,  of  course,  wish  all  possible  suc- 
cess. Morally  and  physically,  in  every  way, 
teetotalism,  is  better  than  drunkenness,  but 
due  moderation  is  better  still.  Let  us  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  a good  Providence  moderately 
and  "temperately,  but  if  we  cannot  refrain 
our  appetites,  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  pleasures 
which  are  a snare  to  us.  bee  Alcohol , - lie 
and  Beer,  Stimulants,  §c. 


1 EMPBRATURE  ^JUltin  ivmpcru,  10  mix. 
various  things  in  due  proportion).  The 
comparative  degree  of  active  heat  accumu- 
lated in  a body  as  measured,  by  an  instru- 
ment, or  by  its  effects  on  other  bodies.  See 
Caloric , Heat,  Thermometer. 

Temples  (Latin  tempora , plural  of  tcirv- 
pus.)  Literally  the  fall  of  the  head,  the 
part  where  it  slopes  from  the  top  ; its  an- 
terior and  lateral  portions,  where  the  skull 
is  covered  with  the  temporal  muscles,  one 
of  which,  called  the  temporalis,  arising 
from  the  temporal  fossa,  and  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  earnoid  process  of  the 
lower  jaw,  draws  it  upwards.  One  of  the 
arteries  which  lies  nearest  to  the  surface, 
and  is  therefore  most  convenient  for  open- 
ing, as  well  as  most  liable  to  accident,  is  the 
temporal  artery,  the  exact  position  of  which 
we  have  already  described.  See  Arteries. 

Pain  and  Throbbing  in  the  Temples  is 
generally  indicative  of  a disordered  stomach, 
arising  from  biliary  derangements ; (see 
Headache).  Sometimes  it  is  nervous,  and 
requires  the  treatment  recommended  under 
Neuralgia.  See  also  Hemicrania. 

Tendons  (Greek  teino,  to  stretch) . These 
are  fibrous  cords  at  tliew  extremities  of  the 
muscles,  attaching  them  to  the  bones, 
udiose  various  movements  are  affected  by 
them ; they  are  strong  and  elastic,  but  are 
liable  to  be  ruptured,  or  severed  by  a cut. 
An  accident  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  loss 
of  power  in  the  limb.  See  Muscles,  Strains, 
and  Achilles' s Tendo. 

Tenesmus  (Greek  teino,  to  strain).  Pow- 
erful and  frequent  straining  at  the  rectum 
in  efforts  to  empty  the  bowels,  followed  by 
discharge  of  mucus  only.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent in  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  especially 
the  latter,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  symptoms.  See  those  diseases. 

Tensor  (Latin  tendo,  to  stretch).  Ap- 
plied to  a muscle  which  stretches  any  part, 
T.  vagina:  femoris , which  arises  froiji  the 
spine  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
Jascia  lata,  whence  it  is  also  called  fascialif, 
it  stretches  the  fascia. 

Tent.  A roll  of  lint  inserted  into  abs- 
cesses, sinuses  of  discharging  wounds, 
ulcere,  &c.,  to  keep  them  open.  Sec 
Abscess,  Wounds,  S;c 
Tentaculum.  Latin  for  a slender  hook 
used  by  surgeons  for  securing  the  bleeding 


artery,  until  the  severed  end  can  be  properly- 
tied.  This  should  form  part  of  an  emigrant’s 


up  m a nancue. 
Tentorium 


(Latin  iendo).  A tent,  or 
, lienee  llic  membraneous  partition 
Wlut-h  separates  tile  cerebrum  from  the  cere- 
helium  is  called  Tentorium  cerebelli,  which 
is  m a constant  state  of  tension. 

Tererella  (Latin  diminutive  of  tcrebra 
a perforating  instrument) . A trephine  used 
lot  saw  mg  out  circular  pieces  of  the  skull 
rn^the  operation  of  Trepanning,  (which 

Teres.  The  name  of  two  muscles,  T. 
and  ,T‘  nunor,  which  arise  in  the 
scapula,  and  are  inserted  into  the  humerus. 
Ihey  mo\e  the  arm  m various  directions. 

Terra  (Latin  for  earth).  Annlied  to 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  minerals,  me- 
tals, and  precious  stones : thus  we  have  T. 

°r  ln°rtua>  condemned,  or  dead 
S’  thc  re?ldu®  of  some  distillations, 
synonymous  with  Caput  Mortuum  ; T.  fo- 
liaU  tartan,  Foliated  Earth  of  Tartar,  an 
old  name  for  Acetate  of  Fotash ; T.  ja- 

Japaf.,  Earth>  or  Catechu  (wliich 
) , i.  manta , a name  sometimes  given 


, /y  -uaiiic  o' 

to  Curcuma , or  Turmeric  root  (which  see)  ; 
T^?°nder?sa\  He*vy  Earth,  or  Barytes 


/ , , s \ xnarm,  or  na 

(which  see);  the  Muriate  is  called  T.  pon- 

liftlT  ,ahtas\  T-  sigillata,  Sealed  Earth; 
little  cakes  of  bolar  earth  stamped  with  im- 
pressions ; formerly  used  as  absorbents,  &c. 

Tertium  Sal  (Latin  for  third  salts). 

con,  a nellh'al,salt>  50  ™med  from  its 
“ f u “S.a  third  body,  differing  from  the 

Art/f.v  d a kaJl  wluch  compose  it.  See 

Tertian  (Latin  tertius,  three).  An  in- 
^™1Sen-t  fcvcr.  which  comes  on  every  third 
lntermissions  lasting  48  hours,  and 
parox yams  generally  commencing  at 
noon  and  continuing  under  12  hours.  See 

Test  (Latin  testes,  a witness).  A sub- 
stance which  being  added  to  another,  tests 
or  distinguishes  its  chemical  nature  or  com- 
positmn  Chemical  re-agents  are  often  used 
to  test  thc  purity  of  medicinal,  or  other  pre- 
parations, or  articles  of  every  dav consump- 
tion, and  to  detect  the  presence  of  poison 

nray  bc  8usPected ; under  the  heads 
of  Milk,  Vinegar,  Ac.  we  mentioned  some 
ol  these,  and  gave  directions  for  their  use 
bee  also  l oisons. 

Testa  (Latin  for  a shell).  Hence  we  have 
lestui  praparatw,  prepared  shells,  beiim 
those  ot  the  oyster;  well  cleaned  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  then  treated  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chalk.  This  preparation  is  anti- 
acid,  but  possesses  no  advantage  over  the 
Prepared  Chalk , (which  see). 


designation  ol  two  glandular  bodies,  called 
didymi,  situated  in  the  scrotum  ; they  be- 
long to  the  male  organs  of  generation,  and 
are  liable  to  various  painful  affections. 
When  inflamed  and  swollen  they  require 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  generally, 
such  as  leeching,  fomentation,  and  poultices, 
with  Calomel  lor  constitutional  treatment, 
and  Hover  s Powder,  with  active  aperients. 
The  patient  should  have  perfect  rest  and 
r.?'v  . met;  should  rest  be  impossible,  the 
t esticle,  or  the  two  (if  both  arc  implicated) 
should  be  supported  by  means  of  a silk 
handkerchief,  bag,  or  suspensary  bandage. 
Enlarged  Testicle  is  sometimes  a conse- 
quence of  Hydrocele  (which  see),  and  also 
of  Capture  (which  see).  Manv  persons 
have  it  without  suffering  much  pain  or  in- 
convenience. It  is  always  best  to  call  in  a 
medical  man's  advice  in  such  a case  ; a non- 
professional person  can  never  tell  the  cause, 
and  serious  mischief  may  bc  the  result  of 
neglect  or  wrong  treatment. 

Of  the  Talcrcida  quadragemina  of  the 
brain,  the  two  upper  are  called  the  nates, 
the  two  lower  the  testes. 

Testudo.  Literally/ a shell-crab,  or  tor- 
toise. A term  under  which  Vogel  has  de- 
scribed a species  of  wen  or  cyst,  containing 
a fluid  which  hardens  into  horn  or  nail. 

Tetanus  (Latin  tcino,  to  stretch).  Con- 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
attended  'with  tension  and  rigidity  of  the 
parts  affected..  There  are  five  distinct  forms 
0 , . Jls  affection,  viz.: — 1st,  Trismus,  in 
winch  the  effects  are  confined  to  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  or  throat,  this  is,  generally, 
called  Locked  Jaw  (which  see) ; 2nd,  Teta- 
nus, in  which  the  body  is  affected  and 
becomes  rigid,  but  retains  its  ordinary 
straightness ; 3rd,  Emprostliotonus , which 
is  characterized  by  the  body  being  bent 
forward,  owing  to  coiUraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles;  4th,  Opisvmtonus,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  back  are  chiefly  affected,  the 
contraction  being  in  the  extensor  muscles; 
oth,  Tlcnrosthotonus,  in  which  the  body  is 
drawn  on  one  side;  Sauvages  termed  this 
Tetanus  lateralis,  it  has  also  been  called 
Catochiis,  or  Catalepsy,  (which  see). 

letanus  has  also  been  distinguished  as 
Micutc,  Chronic,  Traumatic,  and  Idiopa- 
thic, the  first  and  second  terms  being'  applied 
according  to  its  intensity,  the  third  to  those 
cases  arising  from  w'ounds,  and  the  last  from 
other  causes.  See  Lock-jaw. 

Tetter  (a  corruption  from  the  French 
dartre,  or  the  Greek  dartos) . This  term  is 
°P('n  used  synonymously  with  s call,  but  the 
affection  to  which  it  is  applied  is  properly  a 


kind  of  Herpes  (which  see  and  Shin  dis- 
ease.) 

Thalamus  (Greek  thalamos,  a bed).  A 
term  applied  to  a part  of  the  brain  from 
which  the  optic  nerve  arises. 

Theca  (Greek  tlieo,  to  shut  up) . A case  or 
sheath.  Hence  the  spinal  canal  is  some- 
times called  Theca  vertebralis. 

Theine.  The  active  principle  of  Tea 
(which  see) . 

Thenar  (Greek  for  the  palm  of  the  hand) . 
Applied  to  a muscle  extending  to  the 
thumb.  See  Hand. 

Theobromine.  The  active  principle  of 
Cocoa  (which  see) . 

Therapeutics  (Greek  therapeuo,  to  heal). 
That  branch  of  medical  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  treatment  of  diseases : Path- 
ology is  that  which  investigates  their  nature, 
ancl  Pharmacy  that  which  prescribes  the 
methods  of  preparing  the  proper  remedies. 
(See  these  heads,)  also  Physician , Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Therm.e  (Greek  therme,  heat).  Warm 
baths  or  springs.  See  Paths,  Mineral 
Waters. 

Thermometer  (Greek  t hernia,  heat,  and 
j nitron,  a measure).  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  degree  of  active  heat  existing 
in  the  atmosphere  or  other  bodies ; there  are 
several  kinds,  but  the  one  generally  used  is 
Fahrenheit’s , of  which  a cut  and  description 
is  given  under  Heat  (vol.  I.  p.  370). 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  proposed  a Ther- 
mometer for  ascertaining  minute  differences 
of  temperature : a fine  tube  is  blown  into  a 
bulb  of  ten  times,  for  example,  the  usual 
size ; each  10th  of  a degree  is  then  equal  to 
a whole  degree  on  the  ordinary  scale ; the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  is  also  blown  into  a 
bulb,  forming  a reservoir,  and  this  is  turned 
at  a right  angle  with  the  tube,  and  contains 
a little  mercury.  The  mercury  in  the  tube 
is  made  to  communikate  with  that  in  the 
upper  bulb ; the  instrument  is  then  to  be 
brought  to  a given  temperature  by  being 
placed  in  water.  The  connection  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  with  that  in  the  re- 
servoir is  to  be  broken ; the  Thermometer 
is  then  to  be  prepared  for  measuring  the 
lOths  of  a degree  from  that  temperature 
downwards.  (See  Atmosphere,  Heat,  Tem- 
per atare).  A Thermoscope  is  the  name  of 
a particular  kind  of  Thermometer  which 
shows  or  exhibits  the  changes  of  heat  to  the 
eye ; and  a Thermostat  is  a self  acting  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  temperature,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  unequal 
expansiveness  of  metals. 

Thigh.  The  part  of  the  body  so-called, 
extends  from  the  hip  to  the  knee;  the 


longest  bones  in  the  human  Sheldon  (which 
see)  are  those  of  the  Thighs,  which  incline 
inward  at  the  knees;  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  width  of  the  pelvic  bones,  this  in- 
clination is  especially  marked  in  the  female. 
Besides  these  bones,  a mass  of  fleshy  muscles 
forms  the  substance  of  this  part;  at  the 
junction  of  the  Thigh  with  the  trunk,  is 
the  groin,  the  usual  seat  of  Ruptures 
(which  see).  Wounds  in  this  part  arc 
especially  dangerous,  from  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  main  artery  which,  immedi- 
ately below  the  groin,  becomes  imbedded  in 
the  muscles,  and  thence  passes  round  the 
inner  side  of  the  Thigh-bone  to  the  ham. 
See  Leg. 

Thirst.  This  is  the  sensation  which 
makes  known  the  necessity  which  has  arisen 
for  the  use  of  diluents ; it  is  perceived  in 
the  mouth  and  throat  chiefly,  and  this  is 
evidently  a sympathetic  feeling,  for  no 
application  of  moisture  to  those  parts  will 
allay  it,  unless  a supply  of  fluid  be  made  to 
the  whole  system.  The  sensation  of  Thirst 
in  hot  countries,  in  those  who  suffer  under  a 
long  deprivation,  is  described  as  one  which 
if  not  relieved,  becomes  quite  unendurable, 
leading  to  madness. 

Thorax  (Greek  for  the  chest).  That 
part  of  the  body  which  contains  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  larger  of  the  blood  vessels ; it.  is 
separated  from  the  Abdomen  (which  see)  by 
the  diaphragm ; up  the  back  of  it  passes 
the  spine,  in  front  is  the  sternum  or  breast 
bone,  and  on  either  side  it  is  bounded  and 
guarded  by  the  ribs ; enclosing,  as  it  does, 
the  great  organs  of  circulation  and  respira- 


tion, and  the  main  arterial  and  venous 
channels,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cavities  of  the  body ; with  regard  to  its  ex- 


position,  very  erroneous  iaeas  arc  often 
entertained,  a pain  in  the  jut  of  the  stomach 
being  frequently  referred  to  the  chest.  The 
foregoing  diagram  will  serve  to  show 
how  far  down  the  thoracic  region  really  ex- 
tends. 

This  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  our  fore- 
going remarks  upon  the  folly  of  tight-lacing, 
&c.,  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is 
compressed,  and  the  viscera  contained 
therein  prevented,  for  want  of  space,  from 
a due  performance  of  their  functions. 

Narrow  chested  persons  are,  it  is  well 
known,  predisposed  to  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, and  every  possible  means  should  be' 
taken  when  young-  to  expand  this  part  of 
the  frame ; on  this  subject  some  remarks 
will  be  found  under  Exercise.  Also  with 
regard  to  the  examination  of  the  chest  by 
sounding  (see  Auscultation , Stethoscope)-, 
and  for  the  diseases  to  which  the  chest  is 
liable  (see  Consumption , Heart,  Lungs). 

Thoracic  Duct  is  the  great  trunk  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  absorbent  vessels  ; it 
is  about.  18  or  20  inches  in  length,  and  near 
its  origin,  in  the  abdomen,  as  large  as  a 
goose-quill,  but  as  it  ascends  it  diminishes 
m size.  See  Chest,  Thorax. 

Throat.  ri  his  is  a term  of  somewhat 
uncertain  derivation,  although  it  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Saxon  throta,  and,  as 
popularly  understood,  of  somewhat  indefi- 
nite meaning,  for  few  can  tell  where  the 
Throat  begins  and  ends,  or  what  organs  it 
includes ; it  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in 
which  are  the  passages  for  food  and  breath, 
viz- — the  Gullet  and  Windpipe,  (which 
see) ; or  all  that  hollow  cavity  which  may 
be  looked  into  when  the  mouth  is  wide 
open.  What  it  really  means,  a reference  to 
the  diagram  at  page  198,  Yol.  IT.,  under  the 
head  Pharynx,  will  show  ; by  this  term  and 
Fauces,  anatomists  generally  refer  to  the 
Throat,  whose  particular  parts  and  affections 
we  have  spoken  of  under  the  heads  Ali- 
mentary Canal,  Croup,  Glottis,  and  Epi- 
glottis, Quinsy,  Sore  Throat,  Tonsils, 
Uvula,  and  the  heads  above  italicised.  \Ye 
shall  now  confine  our  attention  to  a Throat 
disease  of  a very  fatal  and  alarming  cha- 
racter, which  it  may  be  thought  by  some  of 
our  readers  we  have  inadvertantly  omitted 
to  notice  in  its  proper  place.  They  would 
naturally  look  for  it  under  the  head  Diph- 
theria, but,  let  us  say  in  explanation,  that 
a work  like  this,  of  great  labour  and  research, 
takes  a considerable  time  to  write,  and 
when  the  subjects  arranged  under  letter  D 
were  written,  this  now  too  well  known  and 
dreaded  disease  was  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 


land, and  but  little  elsewhere.  Even  now 
its  true  character  is  a matter  of  great 
doubt,,  and,  until  that  can  be  settled,  there 
is  little  hope  that  a rational  and  generally 
successful  mode  of  treatment  can  be  adop- 
ted. To  prove,  however,  that  we  had  not 
lost  sight  of  a disease  which  has  attained  a 
fatal  notoriety,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
the  head  Herpes  Malicjnum , a scientific 
name  proposed  for  Diphtheria  by  a writer 
on  the  disease,  who  appeared  to  understand 
its  nature  as  well  as,  it  not  better  than,  any 
of  the  numerous  medical  men  who  have 
been  lately  called  on  to  treat  it.  To  the  re- 
marks made,  and  the  directions  given  under 
the  above  head,  we  can  add  but  little,  for 
although  all  kinds  of  remedies  have  been 
proposed,  and  have  had  tlieir  measure  of 
success,  yet  we  cannot  find  that  any  plan  of 
treatment  lias  been  more  successful  than 
the  one  there  laid  dowu.  All  writers  agree 
that  the  main  characteristic  of  this  disease 
is  the  formation  of  a false  pellicular  mem- 
brane, the  origin  of  which  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure ; it  attacks  the  tonsils,  part  of  the 
tongue,  the  pharynx,  the  epiglottis,  the 
larynx,  and  the  trachea;  causing  suffoca- 
tion by  stopping  the  air  passages.  It  has 
occ  in  i ed  in  localities  ivliere  so  malignant 
and  fatal  a form  of  disease  could  soarcelv  - 
have  been  looked  for ; where  the  surround- 
ing country  was  open  and  beautiful,  and 
the  soil  dry,  and  the  persons  attacked  were 
not  among  the  most  wretched  and  ill  fed. 
Its  character  is  peculiarly-  treacherous  and 
insidious,  being  first  so'  slight  as  to  bo 
scarcely  noticeable.  Bv  the  time  medical 
advice  is  sought,  the  pellicular  exudation 
lias  reached  the  air  passages,  and  death 
shortly  ensues— often  bv  syncope,  when 
the  case  appears  to  bo  progressing  favour- 
ably. Hitherto,  medical  measures  have 
been  attended  with  but  little  success ; the 
best  is  unquestionabiv  the  application  of 
strong  caustics  to  the  throat  at  the  earliest 
possible  period : hydrochloric  acid  is  recom- 
mended , this  appears  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  false  membrane  ; but  when  this  lias 
i cached  the  trachea,  and  bronchi,  there  is 
little  hope  for  the  patient.  It  is  believed 
by  some,  that  this  disease  is  to  the  respira- 
tory membrane  what  thrush  is  to  the  intes- 
tinal, having  a confervid  origin,  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  poison,  when  absorbed,  is, 
in  its  elimination,  to  set  up  an  rosthenic  in- 
flammation, like  croup.  Hence,  the  em- 
ployment of  counter  irritation,  Leeches  to 
the  trachea,  Chlorine  gargles,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Port  i\’ine,  Quinine,  and 
Chlorate  of  Potash,  would  seem  to  be  the 
I most  rational  mode  of  treatment.  Some 


advocate  tlie  employment  of  emetics,  and 
some  of  tracheotomy. 

According  to  Mr.  Me  Donald,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  Diphtheria,  the  best  line  of  action  is  as 
follows: — “After  a clearance  of  the  bowels 
with  Calomel  and  lthubarb,  1 order  strong 
Beef  Tea,  Wine,  and,  above  all,  Bass’s  Pale 
Ale ; the  patients  express  themselves  much 
relieved  in  the  throat  as«it  is  swallowed, 
and  feel  greatly  exhilarated  after  taking  it. 
The  medicine  i find  of  most  use  is  an  ounce 
of  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Quinine,  taken 
in  wine  and  water  every  four  hours.  As  a 
local  application  (and  it  is  by  the  personal 
inspection  of  the  throat,  and  the  personal 
use  of  the  applications,  that  we  may  hope  to 
benefit  the  sufferer),  I find  the  best  and 
most  efficacious  is  equal  parts  of  Honey  and 
concentrated  Muriatic  Acid,  applied  with  a 
probang  to  the  whole  of  the  false  membrane, 
about  every  sixth  hour.  As  a gargle, 
Borax  and  Honey,  mixed  with  a little 
Brandy  and  Water,  is  very  useful ; and 
after  the  stripping  off  of  the  false  mem- 
branes, a gargle  made  with  Tannic  Acid  and 
Water  affords  great  comfort.”  j 

M.  Loisseau,  well  known  in  Paris,  for  his 
successful  treatment  of  Croup  by  topical 
remedies,  urges  his  professional  brethren 
not  to  use  debilitatingmeansin  the  treatment 
of  Diphtheria,  but  to  put  their  trust  in  to-  | 
pieal  and  styptic  measures ; hestates,  “that 
out  of  a large  number  of  patients  treated 
altogether  according  to  his  system,  only  two 
died;  while  more  than  half  of  those  whom 
he  attended  after  they  had  been  treated 
with  emetics  and  alterants,  perished,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  recovered  suf- 
fered subsequently  from  oedema,  anasarca, 
and  paralysis,  or  had  to  go  through  a pro- 
tracted convalescence.”  Wo  might  how- 
ever, go  on  quoting  opinions,  and  many  of 
them  opposed  to  each  other,  until  we  had 
filled  our  volume;  the  treatment  above 
prescribed,  appears  to  us  the  most  rational; 
that  it  is  not  always,  nor  even,  perhaps,  ge- 
nerally successful,  we  must  admit.  The 
numerous  cases  which  terminate  fatally, 
sufficiently  prove  this ; but  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  rapid  progress  and  malignant 
nature  of  the  disease,  than  to  want  of  skill 
in  those  who  grapple  with  it ; until  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  origin 
of  the  morbific  growth  in  the  Throat  is  ob- 
tained, no  well-directed  preventive  measures 
can  be  taken ; when  the  disease  once  shows 
itself,  it  is  often  too  late  for  curative  skill. 

Thrombus  (Greek  for  coagulated  blood), 
applied  to  a clot  of  blood,  also  to  a tumour, 
formed  bv  a collection  of  extravasated  blood 


under  the  integuments,  after  bleeding. 
When  not  considerable,  it  is  generally 
termed  Ecchymosis , (which  see). 

Thrush.  This  disease,  called  in  scien- 
tific language  Aphtha , is  common  with  in- 
fants who  arc  fed  improperly,  or  upon  ar- 
tificial food ; it  consists  of  an  eruption  ot 
small  white  or  ash  coloured  ulcers,  on  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  edges  of  the  lips, 
not  unfrcquently  extending  to  the  throat 
and  fauces ; it  is  caused  by  irritation  ol  the 
bowels,  and  generally  gives  rise  to  excoria- 
tions about  the  anus  and  nates.  W hen 
these  symptoms  appear,  nurses  say  it  is 
“ going  through”  the  child,  and  indicate  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  disease.  . Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  if  sufficient  at- 
tention be  paid  to  it,  Thrush  is  not  a dan- 
gerous affection ; but  if  neglected,  and 
sometimes  if  not,  it  assumes  a gangrenous 
character,  the  ulcers  increase  in  size  and 
become  livid ; it  is  then  much  to  be  feared. 

Treatment.  As  this  disease  is  nearly 
always  attended  with  diarrhoea,  some  anti- 
acid and  astringent  mixture  should  be 
given,  alter,  perhaps,  one  dose  of  Khubarb 
and  Magnesia ; the  Compound  Chalk  Mix- 
ture of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  with  a few  drops 
of  Laudanum  should  the  irritation  be  very 
great.  To  the  eruptions  of  the  mouth 
should  be  applied,  with  a camel  hair  brush, 
a little  Honey  and  Borax,  in  the  proportion 
of  6 drachms  of  the  former  to  2 of  the  latter; 
or,  in  aggravated  cases,  a lotion  composed  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  1 scruple  dissolved  in  1 
ounce  of  Water.  Dust  over  the  excoriated 
nates  and  anus  with  Hair  Powder,  or  dap 
them  with  Goulard  Water,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  If  the  child  is  at  the  breast, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  of 
the  nurse ; if  not,  the  food  must  be  at  once 
simple  and  nutrituous,  milk  forming  the 
chief  part  of  it  : if  the  disease  assumes  a 
gangrenous  character,  there  will  be  great 
exhaustion,  and  Beef  Tea  and  Tonics  will 
be  required ; for  young  children  something 
like  this  : — Dilute  Nitric  Acid,  I V minims ; 
Syrup  of  Orange  Peel,  i an  ounce ; Infu- 
sion of  Calumba,  1 drachm ; Water,  3 
ounces ; take  a dessert  spoonful  twice  or 
three  times  a day 

For  adults,  who  are  sometimes  affected 
with  Thrush,  as  a consequence  of  taking 
food  that  is  indigestible,  or  that  does  not 
agree  with  them,  an  active  aperient  is  first 
necessary ; an  application  of  Borax  and 
Honey  for  the  mouth,  and  if  this  is  not 
effectual,  a wash  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  as 
above  directed,  or  of  Nitric  Acid  and  Water, 
V a drachm  of  the  former  to  4 ounces  of  the 
fatter.  Thrush  sometimes  appears  among 
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case,  may  be  looked  on  as  evidence  of  weak- 
ness; shewing-  that  the  patient  rcquiies  a 
generous  diet,  with  tonics,  a change  of 
air,  &c. 

Thymiosis  is  a name  given  by  Swediaur 
to  Frambtema  or  Yaws  (which  see) 

Thymus  (Greek  for  a kind  of  onion,  or  a 
blister  on  the  flesh).  A gland  situated  in 
the  thorax  ol  the  foetus,  has  been  so  called; 

trace  of  this  remains  during  youth,  but 
in  old  age  it  usually  disappears  entirely. 

, .1“Yi<;OIU  (Greek  thyreos , a shield).  ‘ The 
shield-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx ; hence 

the  names  ot  the  following  muscles : 

Thyro-—arytccnoideus , T.  epiglottideus,  and 
1.  hyouleus,  which  assist  in  the  movements 
of  the  Glottis , Epiglottis , and  Larynx  (all 
of  which  see).  Thyrophraxia  is  a term 
which  has  been  applied  to  Goitre  (which 
see). 

Tima  (literally  a flute  or  pipe).  The 
great  bone  of  the  leg,  commonly  called  the 
shin  bone ; the  above  name  was  given  to  it 
from  its  resemblance  to  a pipe,  "the  upper 
part  representing  the  expanded  or  trumpet- 
like end,  and  the  lower  part  representin'*- 
the  flute  end  of  the  pipe.  See  Ley. 

Tic  Dot.or.eux  (French  tic,  spasm,  and 
Latin  dolor,  pain).  This  is  a painful  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  face,'  coming  on  in 
sudden  and  excruciating  attacks.  Its  cha- 
racters are  acute  pain  and  convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  which  continue 
from  a few  minutes  to  several  hours.  It 
affects  chiefly  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  although  it  some- 
times attacks  those  of  expression the 

seventh  pair,  in  which  latter  case  the  face 
of  the  patient  is  spasmodically  drawn  on 
one  side,  sometimes  without  pain.  Tic  Do- 
loreux  usually  aflects  persons  whose  digestive 
organs  are  deranged;  sometimes  it  is  con- 
nected  with  rheumatism,  or  with  a mala- 
rious  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Some- 
times a carious  bone  will  produce  it  and 
frequently  it  arises  from  decayed  teeth 
Abernethy  used  to  say  that  in  these  cases 
there  were  “ two  functions  wrong— those  of 
the  nervous  system  on  one  hand,  those  of 
the  digestive  on  the  other.  You  must  seek 
to  nut  the  digestive  organs  right,  or  to 
soothe  the  nervous  system,  according  as  the 
one  may  seem  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
the  disease.”  When  it  arises  from  imper- 
fect digestion,  in  which  case  there  is  cos- 
tivencss,  loss  of  appetite,  and  furred  tongue,  I 
active  aperients  must  be  given,  so  as  to  ' 
open  the  bowels  freely.  Colocynth  and 
Galbanum  Pills,  b a drachm  of  each,  divided 
into  12  pills,  two  to  be  taken  every  night 


. ,U1L  “e?ired  efiect  is  produced.  If 
there  is  acidity  of  the  stomach,  in  which 
case  there  will  bo  acid  eructations  and  a 
sour  taste  in  the  mouth,  give  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  10  grains  in  Water,  with  h a drachm 
a tincture  of  Ginger.  When  the  work  of 
digestion  is  properly  performed,  give  Car- 

^ron  'n  a drachm  doses,  mixed 
with  Honey  or  Treacle,  throe  times  a dav 
with  a couple  of  the  Opening  Pills  occa- 
sionally. If  the  affection  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  an  intermittent,  give  Quinine  as 
in  ague,  loppy  Fomentations  will  some- 
times afford  relief  to  the  excruciating  pain 
or  a Liniment  made  thus,  rubbed  into  the 
lac?  : Lxtract  of  Aconite  1 scruple,  Soap 
and  Camphor  Linament,  of  each  1 ounce. 
If  ease  and  rest  can  only  be  obtained  by 
narcotics,  Belladonna  will  be  found  the  most 
effectual;  1 grain  of  the  Extract  should  be 
taken  when  the  paroxysm  is  coming  on,  and 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  until  re- 
lief  is  effected.  See  Neuralgia. 

Iick  Bite.  Ticks  belong  to  the  family  of 
Acarulw  ; they  are  of  a roundish,  flattened 
lorm  and  arc  provided  with  lancets  which 
enable  them  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  those 
whom  they  infest;  three  kinds  generally 
cause  the  troublesome  sores  above  named. 

I he  Acarus  domesticus ; A.  scabiei  and 
A.  autumn  alls ; the  domestic  Tick  which 
collects  in  the  head,  and  is  found  near  gangre- 
nous sores;  the  Itch  Tick;  and  the  Harvest 
Bug.  See  Acari. 

For  treatment  (See  Lice  and  Itch).  The 
inflammation  of  the  skin  caused  by  the 
Harvest  Bug  may  be  allayed  by  an  applica- 
tion of  Goulard  Lotion. 

Tiglium.  The  wood  of  the  Croton  Tiqlii 
when  administered  in  small  doses,  is  said  to 
have  a diaphoretic  effect;  the  Root  is  a 
drastic  purgative  and  is  given  in  Amboyna 
and  Batavia  as  a remedy  for  dropsy; 'the 
Leaves  are  also  purgative,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  cobra  ; 
the  seeds  yield  by  expression  the  powcrfully 
drastic  Croton  oil  (which  see).  The  acrid 
principle  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  has  been  called  Tiglin. 

n ^7t5CA-  <Latiu  ^°.r  a teach).  Hence  the 
(ts  Uteri,  from  their  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  mouth  of  a tench,  are  called  Tinea 
Os. 


1 ix cat,.  Crude  Borax,  as  it  is  imported 
m greenish  crystals  from  the  East  Indies,  is 
so  called  ; when  purified,  it  becomes  the 
commercial  Borax  (which  see). 

Tincture  (Latin  lingo,  to  tinge).  A 
solution  of  certain  principles  of  vegetable  or 
annual  matter  in  spirit,  of  greater  or  less 
strength.  For  most  Tinctures,  proof  spirit 
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fled  spirit.  The  following  arc  the  prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  which  are  found  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Tincture  of  Aconite , dose  from  7 to  10 
minims ; Simple  and  Compound  Tinct.  of 
Aloes , purgative  and  stomachic,  dose  1 to 

2 drachms;  Comp.  Tinct.  of  Ammonia  5.  to 
10  minims,  stimulant  and  antispasmodic ; 
Tinct.  of  Assafeetida , stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic;  Tinct.  of  Belladonna,  narcotic, 

3 to  8 minims;  Comp.  Tinct.  of  Benzoin, 
antispasmodic,  expectorant,  stimulant,  V to 
2 drachms ; Tinct.  of  Calumba , tonic,  1 to 
2 drachms ; Comp.  Tinct.  of  Camphor,  ano- 
dyne and  expectorant,  1 to  3 drachms;  7 met. 
of  Cantharidcs , diuretic,  stimulant,  10  to  60 
minims;  Tinct.  of  Capsicums , stimulant, 
10  to  60  minims. 

Comp.  T.  of  Cardamums,  camiinativo-nnd 
stomachic,  2 to  4 grains ; T.  of  Cascarilla, 
tonic  and  stomachic,  1 to  2 drachms ; T.  of 
Castor , antispasmodic,  20  minims  to  2 
drachms ; Comp.  T.  of  Catechu,  astringent, 

1 to  2 drachms ; Simple  and  Comp.  T.  of 
Bark,  tonic  and  stomachic,  1 to  3 drachms ; 
Simple  and  Comp.  T.  of  Cinnamon,  astrin- 
gent and  stomachic,  1 to  3 drachms ; Simple 
and  Comp.  T.  of  Colchium,  cathartic, 
diuretic,  and  narcotic,  20  to  30  minims; 
T.  of  Conium,  narcotic,  V to  a drachm  ; T. 
of  Cubebs,  stimulant  and  purgative,  1 to  2 
drachms;  T.  of  Digitalis,  stimulant  and 
sedative,  20  to  30  minims;  T.  of  the 
Ammonia-Chloride,  and  Scsqui- Chloride  of 
Iron,  tonic  and  astringent,  dose  of  the  first, 
from  1 to  2 drachms,  of  the  second,  from  10 
to  60  minims;  T.  of  Galls,  astringent,  h to 
drachm;  Comp.  2 . of  Gentian,  tonic  and 
stomachic,  1 to  2 drachms ; T.  of  Ginger, 
stimulant  and  carminative,  1 to  2 drachms; 
Comp.  T.  of  Guaiacum , stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic, h to  a drachm;  T.  of  Hellebore, 
emmenagogue,  V to  a drachm;  T.  of  Hops, 
tonic,  and  sedative,  1 to  3 drachms ; T.  of 
Hyoscuamus,  narcotic,  >V  to  2 drachms ; T. 
of  Jalap,  cathartic,  2 to  4 drachms ; Comp. 
T.  of  Iodine,  absorbent,  emmenagogue,  and 
stimulant,  10  to  30  minims;  T.  of  Kino, 
astringent,  1 to  2 drachms;  Comp.  T.  of 
Lavender,  stimulant  and  stomachic,  h to  2 
drachms;  T.  of  Lobelia,  antispasmodic, 

1 to  2 drachms;  T.  of  Myrrh,  deobstruent, 
■V  to  2 drachms  ; T.  of  Opium,  narcotic,  15 
to  30  minims;  T.  of  Orange  Peel,  tonic  and 
stomachic,  2 to  3 drachms;  Comp.  T.  of 
Quinine,  tonic  and  stomachic,  1 to  3 drachms; 
Comp.  T.  of  Rhubarb,  tonic  and  aperient, 

2 to  8 drachms  ; T.  of  Squills,  diuretic  and 
expectorant,  10  to  30  minims;  Comp.  1.  of 
Senna,  stomachic  and  purgative,  2 to  8 


phoretic,  1 to  3 drachms ; T.  of  lolu,  ex- 
pectorant, 10  to  30  minims;  I.  of  I alerian, 
antispasmodic,  1 to  3 drachms ; Comp.  1 . of 
Valerian,  antispasmodic,  | to  a drachm. 
Tinctures  are  convenient  forms  of  adminis- 
tering many  medicines,  and  they  possess  the 
special  advantage  of  keeping  good  for  any 
length  of  time.  Those  of  which  tho  ingre- 
dients are  at  all  bulky,  such  as  senna,  re- 
quire a press,  and  few,  if  any  them,  can  be 
made  to  advantage  exoept  in  large  quanti- 
ties, therefore  it  "is  best  to  buy  them  ready 
made  of  some  druggist  who  can  he  depended 
upon  for  their  correct  preparation  and 
strength. 

Tinea  (Literally  a moth- worm).  A term 
applied  to  scald-head,  when  the  scabs  re- 
semble the  holes  in  cloth  which  has  been 
moth-eaten.  When  the  eruption  resembles 
a honeycomb,  it  is  termed  /imes / when  the 
discharge  is  unusually  acrimonious,  it  is 
called  achores.  See  Porrigo,  Skin  Disease. 

Tin  Glass.  An  old  name  for  Bismuth, 
(which  sec) . 

Tinnitus  Aurium  (Latin  tennio,  to  tinkle 
or  ring  like  metals).  Kinging  in  the  ears. 
This  and  other  unpleasant  noises  in  the  ear 
occur  in  most  fevers  aud  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  brain ; when  chronic,  they  are 
symptomatic  of  accumulation  ol  wax  of 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  or  ol'  determination  of 
blood  to  the 'head.  A little  aperient  medi- 
cine will  often  relieve  the  symptoms,  or 
syringing  the  car  with  warm  water;  if  it 
does  uot,  a surgeon  had  better  be  con- 
sulted. 

Tissue,  or  Texture.  These  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  the  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  body.  Tissue  is 
called  adventitious  or  accidental , when  it  is 
a morbid  growth  or  production,  whether  it 
is  entirely  a new  formation,  distinct  from  the 
natural  growth,  or  assimilated  thereto.  A 
part,  which  is  of  a fibrous  structure,  is  called 
fibrous  Tissue;  then  we  have  the  cellular 
and  mucous  Tissues,  often  called  Mem- 
branes, (which  see) . 

Titubatio  (Latin  titubo,  to  stagger). 
General  restlessness,  accompanied  by  a per- 
petual desire  to  change  tho  position.  See 
Fidgets. 

Toast.  If  not  too  thick,  and  equably 
browned  over,  without  being  burned,  bread 
is  probably  more  easy  of  digestion,  toasted, 
than  otherwise;  but,  as  it  commonly  is, 
saturated  with  butter,  it  is  most  indigesti- 
ble, and  irritating  to  the  stomach  ; invalids 
should  never  take  it  so  prepared;  if  they 
take  Toast  at  all,  it  should  bo  either  dry 
with  a little  marmalade  on  it,  or  it  should 


Toast-Waxed,  is  a pleasant  and  whole- 
some drink  for  siek  persons,  if  prepared 
properly,  winch  it  seldom  is.  It  should  be 
done  thus : cut  half  a slice  off  a stale  quar- 
tern loaf,  toast  it  thoroughly  without  burn- 
ing it;  put  it  into  a jug  with  a small  piece 
of  orange  or  lemon- peel ; pour  on  it  a quart 
of  boiling  water.  Let  the  whole  stand  two 
hours,  covered  up,  then  pour  off  the  liquid 
and  keep  it  in  a cool  place  lor  use. 

Tobacco.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Xico- 
tima,  Tabaeim , of  the  natural  order.  Sola- 
rnicca;,  or  Nightshades ; originally  a native 
ot  tropical  America,  but  now  cultivated  iu 
ail  coup  tries  sufficiently  warm  t#  bring  it  to 
maturity.  “ Strange,”  observes  Mr.  How 
in  Ins  excellent  work  on  “ The  Vegetable 
kingdom  and  its  Products,”  “that  a stink- 
lng  lepugnant  herb,  smoked  by  savages  in 
the  wilds  of  Central  America,  should  have 
spread  so  rapidly,  not  only  over  the  civilised 
world,  but  even  among  nations  farthest  re- 
moved from  civilisation ; that  it  should  have 
become  the  source  of  immense  revenues  to 


involved  m the  practice  began 
| ppcar,  and  a host  of  enemies  were  raised 
a0aiust  it.  .Theologians  pronounced  it  an 
| invention  of  batan,  which  destroyed  the 

! fnKmi  1Joint  much  disputed 

I in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Councils 
j forbaee  it  to  all  ecclesiastics  under  their 
control;  Popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent 
: Punished  the  use  of  it  with  excommuni- 
cahon  ; Sultan  Amurath  IV.  with  the  most 
cruel  kinds  of  death;  and  Schah  Abbas  II. 
witli  penalties  almost  as  severe.  Michael 
leodorovitch  Tourieff  ordered  a bastinado 
toi  the  first  ofleuee,  cutting  off  the  nose  for 
the  second  and  the  head  for  the  third, 
l iussia  and  Denmark  simply  prohibited, 
of  England  wrote  against  it. 

1 mding  that  no  penalties,  however  severe, 
could  check  indulgence  iii  this  luxury 
sovnrp.iorifl  nrwl  . ~ * 


powerful  governments,  and  operated  in  some 
degree  even  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  peoples.  Imported  from  America,  soon 
alter  the  discovery  of  that  continent,  it  was 
received  into  the  Old  World  with  a species 
of  enthusiasm,  and  Europeans,  Asiatics,  and  I 
Africans  begun  to  smoke,  to  chew,  and  to  I 


so\  cieigns  and  their  governments  soon 
found  it  much  more  advantageous  to  turn 
it  into  a source  of  revenue ; and  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  Tobacco  was 
gradually  subjected,  almost  even- where  to 
fiscal  regulations,  restrictions,  or  mono- 
polies, winch  still  prevail  in  various  forms 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.” 

And  so,  we  may  add,  “the’ weed”  lias 
become  an  admitted  “institution”  in  every 
land,  and  among  every  people.  With  us 
ail  Masses  smoke  Tobacco,  or  chew  it,  or 
smff  it  up  the  nostrils ; and  some  of  its 
greatest  lovers,  not  content  with  taking  it 
m one  of  these  ways,  do  so  in  two,  and  oven 
three.  Wliat  our  opinion  of  the  pernicious 
custom  is,  will  be  fouud  under  the  head  of 
Smo&mff  t aken  in  the  form  of  snuff,  we 
I believe  the  plant  to  be  equally  deleterious, 

I “d.  30  lal'gelyi8  this  article  adulterated 
i f . no.  snuff-taker  can  possibly  tell  what 
j poison,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  herb  itself 
! llc  ,m!W  b<r  applying  to  his  olfactorv  nerves 
; and  absorbents.  Like  many  other  poisons, 
tobacco  is  sometimes  useful  as  a medicinal 
| agent;  its  leaves  are  indebted  for  their  ne- 
, cunar  properties  to  the  presence  of  a vola- 
| tile  alkaloid,  called  Xieotin,  and  also  an  oil - 
j its  effect  on  the  system  is  that  of  a narcotic 
I and  sedative,  producing  sickness,  and  de- 
; Pressing  the  action  of  the  heart ; it  is  also 
j shghtly  diuretic  and  anti-spasmodic;  in 
over  doses  it  produces  convulsions,  which 
are  likely  to  terminate  in  death.  It  has 
boon  given  to  relax  the  muscular  system  in 
colic,  constipation,  and  hernia,  and  has  been 
administered  by  enema  to  relieve  spasmodic 
constriction  ot  the  bowels;  it  is,  however 
far  too  dangerous  for  domestic  use.  The  dose 
ot  the  Powdered  Leaves  is  from  1 to  5 "-rains  - 
of  the  Wine,  from  16  to  40  minims.  To- 


uacco  wasn  uas  ueeu  iuuuu  userui  wucsuuj 
parasite  insects,  ami  to  make  an  ointment 
for  ulcere  and  eruptions  of  the  head.  Poi- 
soning by  Tobacco  requires  the  prompt  use 
of  the  Stomach  Pump  or  Emetics,  and  the 
same  general  treatment  as  is  recommended 
for  the  narcotic  class,  under  the  head  of 
Poisons. 

Tolerance  (Latin  tolero,  to  bear).  Ap- 
plied to  the  power  of  the  system  to  bear  a 
remedy. 

Tongue.  This  organ,  which  is  altogether 
that  of  Taste,  and  to  some  extent  that  of 
Speech  also  (see  those  two  heads),  is  com- 
posed of  muscular  fibres,  which  are  distri- 
buted in  layers  arranged  in  various  direc- 
tions. Between  these  fibres  is  a consider- 
able quantity  of  adipose  substance,  and  in 
the  middle  is  a vertical  septum  of  fibrous 
tissue.  The  Tongue  is  connected  behind 
with  the  os  hyoides  by  muscular  attach- 
ment, and  to  the  epiglottis  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  forms  the  three  glosso-epig- 
lottic  folds  called  fr/tna  epiylotlidis.  At 
either  side  it  is  held  in  connexion  with  the 
lower  jaw  by  mucous  membrane,  and  in  front 
a fold  of  that  membrane,  which  is  named 
freenum  linyiMC  is  formed  beneath  its  under 
surface.  The  Tongue  is  covered  by  a dense 
layer,  analogous  to  the  corium  of  the  skin, 
which  gives  support  to  papilla.  A raphe 
marks  the  middle  line  of  the  organ,  and 


divides  it  into  symmetrical  halves.  We 
give  here  a cut  from  Wilson,  exhibiting  the 


iuii;uc  xtii.  uo  r i 

which  sometimes  divides  into  two  branches, 
as  in  the  figure ; 2 2 are  the  lobes,  the 
rounded  eminences  here,  and  near  the  top, 
being  the  papillae  fang  if olrmes,  the  smaller 
ones  among  which  they  are  dispersed  being 
the  papillae  coniceee  and  filiform™ ; 3,  tip  of 
the  Tongue  ; 4 4 its  side's,  bn  which  are  seen 
the  la mel latcd  and  fringed  papilla} ; •>  >5  tlm 
A-shaped  row  of  papilla  ccremnvallata  ; 6, 
foramen  caecum;  7,  mucous  glands  at  the 
root  of  the  Tongue ; 8,  epiglottis  with  its 
freona  (9  9) ; and  10  10  mark  the  greater 
cornua  of  the  os  hyoides. 

We  give  these  scientific  terms  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the 
anatomy  of  the  part : let  us  now  explain  the 
matter  more  simply  and  clearly. 

The  Tongue,  like  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ternal passages  of  the  body,  is  covered  with 
mucous  membrane.  This  membrane,  when 
examined,  is  found  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  skin  which  covers  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  and,  like  it,  is  composed  of  two 
principal  parts— a layer  of  fibres  and  ves- 
sels, covered  above  with  cells.  It  is  the 
condition  of  these  superficial  cells  that 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane.  The  first  are 
always  dry  and  hard,  whilst  the  latter  are 
soft,  and  covered  with  a fluid  secretion, 
called  mucus.  This  membrane  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Tongue,  and  is 
prolonged  below,  passing  on  either  side  of 
a mass  of  tissue  under  the  Tongue,  which  is 
called  thu freenum,  or  string  of  the  Tongue. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  Tongue  which,  being 
prolonged  to  an  unusual  extent  along  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  constitutes  the  condi- 
tion which  is  called  “tongue-tied.”  It 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  this  affection 
exists  "to  an  extent  to  require  interference; 
but  it  is  very  often  imagmed  to  be  present 
by  officious  nurses  and  anxious  mothers, 
when  the  structure  of  the  tongue  is  per- 
fectly natural . It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that 
the  simplicity  of  the  process  of  cutting  the 
frrenum  has  sometimes  induced  surgeons  to 
perform  this  operation  when  there  was 
no  necessity.  It  should,  however,  be 
known  that  occasionally  so  large  a blood- 
vessel may  be  wounded  in  this  proceeding 
as  to  produce  alarming  consequences  on  the 
system  of  a new-born  babe. 

Under  the  mucous  membrane,  and  caus- 
ing projections  on  its  surface,  lie  the 
papilla:  of  the  Tongue.  These  papilla?  vary 
in  size,  but  are  very  obvious  to  the  naked 
eye  when  the  Tongue  is  put  out.  On  ex- 
amining them  with  the  microscope,  they 
arc  found  to  consist  of  blood-vessels  and 


tnese  little  papillae  are  not  supplied  from 
the  same  nerves  which  are  furnished  to 
the  muscles  in  order  to  give  them  the 
power  of  movement,  but  from  a special 
source ; and  the  branch  of  the  nerve  which 
is  thus  supplied  is  called  the  gustatory , on 
account  ol  its  being  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  which  gives  the  special  sense  of 
taste.  Through  this  organization,  then, 
the  longue  is  not  only  enabled  to  assist  in 
mastication,  but  it  becomes  the  principal 
source  of  enjoyment  in  the  taking  of  food 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

The  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
i7n  u t lu  tongue,  are  liable  to  consider- 
able changes  in  appearance,  indicative  of 
disordered  states  of  the  system.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  Tongue  is  so  constantly 
examined  by  the  medical  man  in  diseases  of 
the  body.  Its  form  and  movements  will 
often  indicate  the  general  state  of  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  systems ; whilst  the 
appearance,  of  the  surface  is  an  index  to 
the  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Dryness,  red- 
ness, smoothness,  and  the  amount  of  white 
secretion  on  its  surface,  are  all  points  from 
which  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
both  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  morbific  appearances 
of  the  Tongue,  we  may  note  that  it  is  some- 
• Dales  loaded , as  it  is  termed,  the  upper  sur- 
face being  covered  with  a layer  of  mucous 
substance  which  maybe  scraped  off  with  a 
longue  scraper;  this  indicates  a foul  sto- 
mach; in  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia  this 
coating  often  becomes  very  thick  and  peels 
oft,  leaving  the  Tongue  red,  moist,  and  ten- 
der ; sometimes  the  coating  is  dark  brown, 
resembling  fibres,  which  admit  of  being 
separated  by  the  fingers ; it  is  then  said  to 
be  furred,  and  this  is  symptomatic  of  great 
local  irritation  arising  from  inflammation. 

Iii  feverish  conditions  of  the  system  the 
longue  becomes  very  dry  and  hot,  parched, 
as  it  is  called ; if  clammy  aud  viscid,  there 
is  usually  derangement  of  the  digestive 
i nm*01is ! a yellow  tinge  on  the  coating  of 
the  1 ongue  indicates  biliary  disorder ; a thin 
creamy  white,  inflammatory  disease'  ’in  the 
abdomen ; in  sore  throat,  we  often  find  it  of 
a dingy  whitish  colour;  in  scarlatina  we 
have  elongated  papillae,  presenting  bright 
red  spots ; and  in  some  forms  of  intestinal 
irritation  and  haemorrhage,  it  is  morbidly 
clean  and  red.  In  anaemic  patients  we 
find  this  organ  partaking  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  system,  being  pale  and 
flaccid ; in  paralysis  it  is  drawn  on  one 


lions,  it  is  tremulous ; and  in  low  stages  of 
fever  it  becomes  almost  black,  and  cannot 
re  protruded.  Thus  to  the  instructed  eye 
the  longue  affords  a pretty  sure  indication 
ot  the  state  of  the  system,  and  is  always 
consul  tea  by  the  physicians  as  a reliable 
authority. 

Before,  however,  such  evidence  can  be 
properly  weighed,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
noi  mal ^condition  of  the  Organ  is  necessary 
some  Tongues  are  scarcely  ever  thick'ly 
coated  under  any  circumstances,  and  others 
are  scarcely  ever  clean,  be  the  bodily  health 
ever  so  good  ; some  are  always  dry,  others 
always  moist,  and  in  shape  and  size  they 
cutler  considerably  in  different  individuals  • 
the  medical  attendant  will  understand  and 
allow  for  all  this. 

The  Tongue  is  subject  to  inflammation, 
ulceration,  and  other  maladies,  among  them 
that  terrible  one  Cancer.  In  the  first  case 
ht're  w ill,  it  is  likely,  be  a great  increase 
m the  size,  a full  longitudinal  incision  down 
each  side  will  afford  quick  relief  by  the  loss 
of  blood.  F or  ulcerations,  commonly  caused 
by  indigestion  or  mercurial  salivation,  a 
lotion  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  2 drachms  to 
tlie  2 pint,  should  be  used  frequently',  with 
gentle  aperient  medicine.  For  Cancer  but 
little  can  be  done.  See  that  head. 

T?*™8  (Greek  tonos,  from  teino,  to 
stretch).  Medicines  which  restore  the  ten- 
sion and  vigour  of  the  muscular  fibre  when  • 
it  is  weakened  and  relaxed;  they  may  be 
divided  into  classes,  as  thus  those  which 
act  indirectly  by  passing  into  the  blood,  and  • 
exerting  their  influence  through  the  circu- 
lation ; these  are  the  Bitter  Tonics,  such  as 
Ulumba,  Camomile,  Cinchona,  Gentian, 
Quassia,  Quinine,  Salicine,  &c.  The 
direct  Tonics  include  Iron  in  its  various 
forms,  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Acids. 
Among  Lon-Medical  Tonics  maybe  named. 
Cold  as  variously  applied,  Exercise,  a Pure 
and  Bracing  Air,  and  Mental  Emotions  of  a 
pleasant  aud  stimulating  character.  See 
al?°  heads  of  the  several  diseases,  among 
whose  remedies  Tonics  have  a prominent 
place.  1 onicity  is  a term  sometimes  used 
to  denote  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
muscular  fibre. 

Tonsils  (Latin  iondco,  to  clip  or  shear). 
These  are  the  round,  or  oval-shaped  glands 
situated  between  the  arches  of  the  palate  * 
they  secrete  a mucous  fluid,  the  use  of  which 
does  not  seem  quite  clear.  In  their  natural 
state  they  can  easily  be  discerned  slightly 
projecting  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  but 
when  swollen  and  inflamed,  as  they  often 
arc  in  weakly  and  scrofulous  persons,  they 


are  very  noticeable,  being  bright  red,  and  l 
often  hanging  down,  so  as  nearly  to  close 
the  passage  of  the  gullet,  and  render 
swallowing  very  difficult.  With  enlarged 
Tonsils,  there  is  always,  more  or  less, 
thickness  of  speech,  and  a great  liability 
to  sore  throat  or  quinsy.  Tonics  and 
astringent  gargles  are  required  for  such  en- 
largement, and  a long  perseverance  in  the 
latter  is  necessary ; the  glands  should  bo 
now  and  then  brushed  over  with  a solution 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  rubbed  with  the 
stick  itself;  but  this  should  be  done  very 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  surrounding 
parts.  Should  the  enlargement  become  pro- 
minent, it  is  best  to  have  the  Tonsils  cut 
by  a surgeon ; this  is  not  a dangerous  nor 
very  painful  operation.  In  ulcerated  sore 
throats,  the  Tonsils  generally  become  im- 
paired, and  are  very  painful  and  even  dan- 
gerous ; to  inflammation  of  the  throat  the 
term  Tonsillitis  has  been  applied.  See 
Throat , Ulceration. 

Tooth  Ache.  For  this  distressing  and 
very  common  malady  almost  every  one  has 
a “sure  cure,”  the  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  it  does  little  or  nothing  to  mitigate  the 
anguish  of  the  sufferer  to  whom  it  is  recom- 
mended, which  anguish  is  commonly  caused 
by  the  exposure  of  the  interior  pulp,  con- 
taining the  nerve  and  blood-vessels,  to  ex- 
ternal influence,  by  decay  of  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  Tooth.  Among  the  remedies 
which  we  have  to  suggest,  as  having  found 
them  pretty  generally  successful,  are,  Creo- 
sote, Chloroform,  and  Laudanum;  separately 
or  in  combination,  they  may  be  tried  all 
ways : the  mode  of  application  is  to  saturate 
a small  piece  of  lint  or  wadding,  and  intro- 
duce it  into  the  hollow  of  the  Tooth,  keep- 
ing it  there  as  long  as  maybe  necessary; 
should  there  be  no  available  hollow,  put  it 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  pain. 
Many  of  the  other  remedies  recommended 
we  have  known  to  afford  relief  occasionally; 
such  as  inhaling  the  vapour  from  Henbane 
Seeds,  put  on  a hot  piece  of  metal ; chewing 
a piece  of  Pellitory  Root;  or  using  the  Tinc- 
ture ; putting  a piece  of  Sal  Prunella  in 
the  mouth  and  allowing  it  to  dissolve  ; ap- 
plying a drop  or  two  of  the  Oil  of  Cloves,  or 
Cinnamon,  on  lint ; or  thrusting  into  the 
hollow  Tooth  a piece  of  wire  previously 
dipped  in  strong  Nitric  Acid;  this  applica- 
tion, if  properly  made,  destroys  the  nerve, 
but  it  must  be  very  carefully  done,  so  that 
the  acid  does  not  touch  the  other  teeth  or 
the  mouth.  An  aching  Tooth  may  often- 
times be  stopped,  and  remain  serviceable  for 
years;  but  this  must  not  be  done  while  the 
nerve  is  in  an  inflamed  state,  as  in  this  case 


the  pressure  will  but  increase  the  anguish. 
Where  a Tooth  is  so  far  gone  as  to  be  very 
troublesome,  it  is  best  to  have  it  out ; the 
pain  of  theoperation issharp,  butshort,  while 
the  constant  ache,  ache,  ache,  destroy  alike 
health  and  spirits,  and  unflts  one  for  all  the 
active  duties  of  life.  See  Teeth. 

Tooth  Extracting.  This  is  one  of  the 
minor  surgical  operations  which  might,  if 
the  necessity  arise,  be  performed  by  a mem- 
ber of  a household,  oracommunity,  to  relieve 
another  of  suffering.  We  would  by  no 
means  council  resorting  to  an  unskilful 
hand  for  such  relief;  but  pressing  occasions 
for  it  may,  and  do  often,  arise,  when  the  aid 
of  a surgeon  or  dentist  cannot  be  obtained ; 
especially  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
emigrants,  with  an  eye  to  whose  use  and 
advantage  much  of  this  work  has  been 
written. 

The  instruments  required  for  this  opera- 
tion are  a key,  like  the  one  here  represented, 


and  two  or  three  pairs  of  Forceps,  like  those 
of  which  cuts  are  given  at  page  286  of 
vol.  I.,  if  only  two  pairs  are  procured,  one 
should  be  straight  and  the  other  curved. 
By  skilful  dentists  the  key  is  now  almost 
discarded,  but  the  amateur  will  find  it  in- 
dispensable for  the  double  teeth.  This  in- 
strument consists  of  a handle,  which  is 
placed  cross-wise  to  the  direction  of  the 
cushion  (2),  which  acts  as  a fulcrum,  and 
the  claw  (3),  which  is  fixed  on  withascrew, 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  off,  and  another 
substituted,  should  it  not  be  of  the  size  re- 
quired for  the  tooth ; several  of  these  claws 
are  sold  with  the  keys.  Now,  as  to  the  mode 
of  operation  : Cause  the  patient  to  sit  down 
low — on  the  floor  is  best — so  that  you  have 
a good  command  of  his  position ; let  him 
throw  his  head  well  back  against  your 


body;  then,  having  previously  guarded  the 
cushion  of  the  key  (2),  by  wrapping  a piece 
of  lint  round  it,  place  the  instrument  so 
that  the  points  of  the  claw  come  just  below 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  on  the  outer  aide 
and  the  cushion  rests  opposite  to  it  on  the 
inner;  then,  grasping  the  handle,  give  a 
firm,  though  gentle  turn  inwards ; and  if 
the  claw  is  properly  fixed,  and  the  top  of 
the  tooth  does  not  break  off,  it  will  be  lifted 
out  of  the  socket.  The  operation  is  rather 
a trying  one  to  the  nerves  of  one  unprac- 
tised in  the  work ; there  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  inflicting  excruciating  pain,  the  fear 
of  failure,  and  of  an  accident,  such  as  a 
breakage  of  the  jaw.  Hut  having  once  de- 
termined on  the  necessity  of  the  act,  these 
must  not  be  suffered  to  influence  the  mind. 
There  must  be  no  haste,  no  jerking  of  the 
instrument,  or  the  mischief  apprehended 
will  be  very  likely  to  occur.  When  the 
Tooth  is  out,  put  into  the  cavity  a niece  of 
lint  soaked  with  Laudanum.  After  the 
mouth  lias  been  rinsed  with  warm  water, 
if  the  bleeding  should  be  excessive,  soak  a 
piece  of  lint  in  a strong  solution  of  Alum 
or  Sulphate  of  Copper,  and  press  it  in  as 
lightly  as  possible,  avoiding  for  a time  all 
unnecessary  motion  in  the  jaw,  or  taking  of 
hot  drinks.  (See  Hcemorrhage) . 

The  forceps  are  required  for  single  teeth, 
before  and  behind  which  the  two  blades 
or  claws  are  fixed,  so  that  they  are  below 
the  crown  or  widest  part  of  the  tooth,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  just  within 
the  margin  of  the  gum  ; then,  grasping  the 
divided  handle  firmly,  and  pressing  the  two 
halves  together,  lift  the  tooth  with  a gentle 
rotatory  motion  out  of  the  socket  by  the 
mere  strength  of  the  wrist.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  lever  power  to  assist  the  hand, 
and  the  muscles  must  do  it  all.  Dentists 
say  that  it  is  best  so,  as  they  can  then  apply 
just  the  amount  of  force  required,  and  “ feel 
their  way.’  Cases  of  jaw  fracture  with  the 
forceps  very  rarely  occur,  with  the  key  they 
are  not  unfrequent,  (for  treatment  of  such, 
see  Fractures). 

For  extracting  stumps  of  Teeth,  an  in- 
instrument  called  an  Elevator  is  required, 
but  this  no  unprofessional  hand  should 
attempt  to  use.  Under  the  head  of  Infant 
(vol.  II.  p.  39),  will  be  found  a cut  of  a Gum 
Lancet,  which  is  sometimes  required  for 
loosening  the  gum  from  the  Tooth  previous 
to  extraction ; it  is  best  for  an  amateur 
always  to  use  this,  or  he  may  lacerate  the 
gum  in  his  operation. 

To  delicate,  nervous  females,  and  even 
to  sensitive  men,  Tooth  extraction  is  aver v 
formidable  operation,  however  skilfully  per- 


formed; yet  we  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  chloroform,  or  other  anesthetics, 
except  there  were  stumps  to  extract,  or 
several  Teeth  to  be  drawn.  Intcuse  cold 
and  electricity  have  lately  been  called  in 
to  render  this  a painless  operation,  and  we 
see  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  such 
agents. 

Tophus  (Greek  for  a crumbling  gravel 
stone),  applied  to  a swelling  which  particu- 
larly affects  the  bone,  or  the  periosteum. 

Topica  (Greek  topos,  a place).  This 
term  is  applied  to  topical  or  local  re- 
medies, those  applied  to  the  immediate  seat 
of  disease,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  aim  at  effecting  a cure  bv  acting  on 
the  system  generally.  The  two  classes  of 
remedies  may  be  used  together,  as  thov 
eommonly  are. 

Tormentii.la.  This  plant,  which  is  the 
Torment-ilia  Freda  of  botanists,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Fosaceec,  is  plentiful  on 
barren  pastures  and  heaths  of  this  country. 
It  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid, 
and  is  given  medicinally  ns  an  astringent 
tonic,  and  in  internal  haemorrhages  "and 


fluxes.  It  is  well  adapted  for  astringent 
lotions,  and  gargles,  &«.  Dose  of  the  Pow- 
dered hoot  from  30  grains  to  a drachm ; of 
the  Decoction,  made  by  boiling  1 oz.  of  tin- 
root  in  11  pints  of  water  until  reduced  to  a 
pint,  11  ounces  three  times  a day. 

Some  of  our  older  physicians  entertained 
a high  estimation  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  Dr.  Graham  says  “ It  is  a mild 


vet  powerful  astringent,  of  great  service  m 
looseness  and  dysentery  ; it  operates  with- 
out  producing  any  stimulant  effect,  aim  is 
therefore  well  adapted  to  check  the  diarrhoea 
attendant  upon  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  in  other  cases  of  that  complaint,  wheie 
the  general  excitement  is  considerable.  1'  01 
this  purpose  its  union  with  small  doses  ot 
Ipecacuanha  forms  a very  eligible  medi- 
cine.” Dr.  Thornton  says  : — ‘ I have  found 
in  (luxes  of  Wood,  a drachm  (of  the  powder) 
•riven  four  times  a day,  do  wonders  ; anil 
he  speaks  of  cases  of  obstinate  ague,  long- 
standing diarrhoeas,  and  scorbutic  ulcers, 
which  had  been  sent  out  of  hospitals  as 
incurable,  cured  by  a strong  uecoction  ot 
the  plant,  sweetened  with  honey. 

Toumtn.v  (Latin  plural  of  tomtits,  an  ob- 
solete word) . The  griping  pains  which  some- 
times accompany  enteritis  and  diarrhoea. 

Torpor  (Latin  tor  pen,  to  be  benumbed). 
Insensibilitv,  mental  or  corporeal-  1 Ins  is 
very  commonly  the  result  ot  debility  arising 
from  long-continued  illness,  or  old  age;  his 
sometimes  called  Torpitnde.  . 

Torticollis  (Latin  torqueo , to  twist,  and 
colt >n>t,  the  neck).  See  Wryneck. 

Tourniquet  (French  tourneus,  to  tuin). 
An  instrument  for  checking  the  flow  ot 
blood  into  a limb  during  an  operation,  or  ioi 


arresting  haemorrhage  by  pressure  until  some 

more  permanent  mode  can  he  devised. 

Of  this  instrument  we  give  a cut, 
which  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  an  upper 
and  lower  portion  (land  2),  which  can  be 
drawn  together  or  separated,  bv  means  of  a 
screw  (3).  Connected  with  these  poitions 
are  rollers,  through  which  is  run  a strong 
band  of  webbing  (o)  into  a buckle  (6)  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  a moveable  pad  (/) . 
To  apply  the  instrument,  buckle  tlic  band  (o) 


around  tlie  limb,  ana  - ' artery 

press  upon  the  course  of  the  mam  ait 

above  the  seat  of  injury.  Then,  b>  » 
turns  of  the  screw,  the  band  will  be  snort 
ened  around  the  limb,  and  e 

by  means  of  the  pad  to  any  requntd  degree, 
and  thus  the  How  of  Wood  may  be  conti oiled 

and  hamiorrhage  arrested.  _ , . 

Tous-les-Mois.  This  is  a recently  in- 
troduced starchy  matter  luce  ftrrowroot, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  Pl"Pe““s‘ 

It  is  the  feeula,  or  starch,  procured  fiom  the 
rhizomes  of  several  species  of  Ganna,  m y- 
Coccinca , and  C.  Archiras.  bee  Siat  ch. 

Tow  The  waste  fibres,  or  refuse,  alter 
carding  flax.  It  is  used  in  surgery  for  fill- 
ing up  the  hollows  in  splints,  and  other 
contrivances  for  setting  fractures,  fcc.  the 
Latin  name  is  Siuppa  (which  see). 

Toxicodendron,  or  lotson  Oak.  k ms 
is  an  American  plant,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Virginian  Sumach ; it  is  the 
Toxicodendron  of  botanists,  of  the  naturaL 
order  Terebinth accee ; the  Leaves  are  poi- 
sonous in  large  doses,  but  from  1 to  3 grains 
mav  be  given  safely;  they  stimulate  the 

nervous  centre  like  strychnia,  and  arc  there- 
fore given  in  cases  of  local  paralysis, 
whether  of  sensation  or  motion.  In  chronic 
rheumatism  and  obstinate  skin  diseases, 
they  have  been  found  useful. 

Toxicology  (Greek  toxicon,  poison,  and 
lor/os,  a description) . An  account  ot  poi- 
sons, their  classification,  effects,  Ac. 

Trabecula.  (Latin  diminutive  ot  trades, 
a beam).  A small  beam  : a term  applied  to 
the  small  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain, 
which  constitute  the  commissures,  bee 

^Trachea  (Greek  trakos,  rough).  The 
"Windpipe.  This  is  the  passage  through 
which  air  is  forced  from  the  lungs  to  pro- 
duce vocal  sounds.  It  is  a muscular  and 
cartilaginous  tube,  and  is  sometimes  called 
arteria  aspera,  from  the  roughness  or  in- 
equality of  its  cartilages.  The  Trachea  is 
cylindrical  for  about  two-tliirds  of  its  cir- 
cumference, and  flattened  in  tlie  postenoi 
third,  where  it  rests  on  the  {esophagus;  it 
extends  from  opposite  tho  fifth  cervical 
vertebra),  to  opposite  the  third  dorsal,  where 
it  divides  into  tho  two  bronchi ; the  length 
of  tlie  tube  is  about  four  inches,  anil  its 
diameter  from  side  to  side  nearly  an  inch  , 
it  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  male  than 
female.  The  right  bronchus,  larger  than 
the  left,  passes  oil’  at  nearly  right  angles,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  corresponding  lung. 
The  left  descends  obliquely,  and  passes 
beneath  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta,  lhe  carti- 
laginous rings  of  wliich  this  tube  is  com- 


jjuouu  are  uunneoieu  oy  membranes,  the 
outer  one  being  fibrous,  and,  the  inner 
mucous,  and  supplied  with  nerves,  blood 
vessels,  and  mucous  follicles.  (For  cut  of 
Trachea , see  Lungs,  vol.  II.  p.  103) . Some- 
times inflammation  of  this  tube  occurs-  it 
is  called  Tracheitis  / (for  treatment,  see 
Inflammation , an d Throat) . The  operation 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  windpipe 
which  is  sometimes  necessary,  is  termed 
Tracheotomy . 

Trachelos  (Greek  for  the  Neele).  Hence 
the  terms  Trachelo — mastoideus,  and  T. 
Scapular,  the  first  being  a muscle,  which 
draws  the  head  backward  or  obliquely ; and 
the  second  being  the  designation  of  certain 
veins,  which  arise  near  the  neck  andshoulder 
and  contribute  to  form  the  external  jugular 
See  Veins.  J ° 

Tragacanth.  This  substance  is  a gummy 
exudation  from  several  species  of  Astrala- 
gus,  natural  order  Leguminosce.  The  best 
and,  indeed,  the  only  true  Tragacanth  is  the 
produce  of  vi.  Vera,  a small  shrub,  which  is 
a native  of  the  Levant.  This  gum,  which 
consists  principally  of  JBassorine,  is  not  so- 
luble m water,  but  when  moistened  it  swells 
up  into  a very  tcnaceous  paste  or  mucilage 


which  is  used  as  a demulcent  in  coiHis 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  but  chiefly  as  a vehicle  for 
other  medicines.  The  Compound  Powder 
of  Tragacanth  is  given  in  doses  of  from  h to 
1 drachm,  mixed  with  water  it  forms  a 
mucilage  useful  for  suspending  insoluble 
powders. 

Tragus  (Greek  tragos,  a goat) . A small 
cartilaginous  eminence  at  the  entrance  of 
the  external  ear;  so  named  because  it  is 
sometimes  hairy,  like  the  beaid  of  a goat. 
A muscle  of  a triangular  form,  arising  from 


the  middle  and  outer  part  of  the  concln 
and  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  Tragui 
which  it  pulls  forward,  is  called  the  Tra 
gicus.  See  Ear. 

1 ransformation  (Latin  transformo  t 
change  from  one  shape  to  another).  Thi 
term  denotes  those  accidental  or  adven 
titious  tissues,  which  usurp  the  place  of  tli 
natural  structure  of  organs. 

Transfusion,  (Latin  transfundo,  to  pou 
trom  one  vessel  into  another).  The  ac 
of  transfusing  the  blood  of  one  animal  int( 
the  veins  of  another.  The  operation  of  in- 
jecting the  blood  of  a healthy  person  int( 
the  vei^s  of  one  sinking  from  the  exhaustior 
ol  hicmonhage  has  been,  on  several  occa* 
sions,  tried  with  good  results  ; but  the  idea 
that  a diseased  person  can  be  restored  to 
health  and  vigour  by  this  act,  as  some  have 
believed,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

Transudation  (Latin  transude,  to  per- 
spn-e).  A term  sometimes  applied  to  the  act 
ol  lerspiration,  or  the  process  by  which 
fluids  pass  through  porous  substances.  By 
some  anatomists  the  arteries  and  veins  are 
lepresented  as  being  porous,  and  parting 
with  their  contained  fluids  by  transudation, 
imbibing  at  the  same  time  extraneous  fluids, 
by  capillary  attraction. 

Transvrrsalis  (Latin  transversus, 
across).  Hence  the  terms  T.  abdominis, 
a muscle  which  supports  and  compresses 
the  bowels;  T.  colli,  a muscle  which  turns 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the 
side ; Transversus  auris,  T.  pedis,  and  T 
pcrincei,  the  names  of  three  muscles,  the 
first  of  which  belongs  to  the  ear,  the  second 
to  the  great  toe,  and  the  third  to  the  urethra 
winch  it  is  supposed  to  dilate.  See  Muscles. 

I rafeza  (Greek  for  a table).  Hence  the 
terms  Irapczium  os,  and  Trapezoidcs  os,  two 
bones,  which  belong  to  the  row  that  sup- 
ports  the  metacarpal  bones  (see  Foot) ; and 
Irapezius,  a muscle  which  draws  the  sca- 
pula in  several  ways,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  its  fibres.  See  Scapula. 

1 haematic  (Greek  trauma,  a wound). 
Belonging  to,  or  caused  by,  Wounds  (which 
see) . I he  well-known  styptic,  Friar’s  Bal- 
sarn>  Jesuit  s Drops,  or  \Vade’s  Drops,  us 
the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin  has 
been  variously  called,  was  also  termed  Trau- 
matic Balsam. 

Treacle,  or  Molasses.  The  uncrvstal- 
lizable  part  of  common  Sugar  (which'  see). 

Tremor  (Latin  tremo,  to  tremble).  Tre- 
mulous agitation  of  the  limbs,  hand,  &c. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  old  age,  or  of 
Palsy  (which  see).  It  may  also  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  abuse  of  the  constitution  by  In- 
temperance (which  see). 


Trepan  (Greek  tnjphao  to  perforate), 
rke  operation  of  trepanning  is  sometimes 
performed,  on  those  who  have  so  injured  the 
skull  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  part  of 
the  hone ; this  is  accomplished  by  means  ot 
a kind  of  circular  saw  called  a Trephine. 

Triangularis  Sterni.  A muscle  which 
arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
and  ensiform  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  cartilages  of  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  aiul  bill 
ribs ; it  depresses  the  ribs,  and  is  a muscle 
of  expiration ; it  is  sometimes  called  titer nu- 

eostalis.  . 

Triceps  (Latin  ire,  three,  and  caput,  a 
head).  Anything  three-headed,  as  some 
muscles  are,  and  are  hence  called  b)  such 
names  as  T.  extensor  cubiti , and  1 . t 
cruris  ; the  first  of  these  extends  the  fore- 
arm ; the  second  has  been  separated  into 
three  divisions,  arising  from  one  or  other 
of  the  Trochanters  (which  see). 

Trichiasis  (Greek  trixos , the  hair).  An 
unnatural  direction  of  the  cilia,  _oi  eve- 
lashes,  in  which  they  turn  in  against  the 
eyeball.  This  affection  is  sometimes  called 
the  Til  arc  Malum , or  Tricosis. 

Dislichiasis,  or  double  row,  ’ is  a modi- 
fication of  this  affection;  this  is  a paituu 
series  of  cilia  produced  on  the  inner  margin 
of  the  lid,  in  addition  to  the  natural  row. 

Tricuspid  (Latin  for  having  three  points) . 
A term  applied  to  the  valve  situated  be- 
tween the  right  auricle  and  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  on  account  of  being 
divided  into  three  triangular  portions. 

Trifacial  (Latin  for  having  three  faces). 
Applied  to  the  grand  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
head  and  face,  commonly  called  the  nth 

P Trigonal  (Greek  for  having  three  an- 
odes). Applied  to  a triangular  space  on  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  is  smooth  or  void  of  ridges. 

Triuuetra.  The  triangular  bones  some- 
times found  in  the  course  of  the  lamboidal 
suture  in  the  Shull,  (which  see). 

Trismus  (Greek  triso,  to  gnash  with  the 
teeth)  Locked-Jaw.  See  Tetanus. 

Trochanter  (Greek  trohao,  to  run  or 
roll).  The  name  of  two  processes  ot  the 
thigh-bone — the  major  and  the  minor-,  they 
are  named  from  their  office  of  receiving 
those  large  muscles  which  bend  and  extend 
the  thigh,  and  turn  it  upon  its  axis ; they 
form,  as  it  were,  shoulders  to  the  thigh-bone. 
A rou°di  line  situated  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  Trochanters,  to  which  the  cap- 
sular ligament  is  attached,  and  into  which 
the  quadratus  femoris  is  inserted,  is  called 
the  Inter-trochantal  line.  _ 

Trociiar  (French  trots  quart,  three- 


fourths' . An  instrument  so 
point  being  of  a triangular  form ; it  is  used 
to  discharge  aqueous  fluids  from  the  different 
cavities  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  a perforator  or  stilelte  m, 
and  a sheath,  or  canitla , (2).  fn  using,  t-he 


point  of  the  perforator,  (1)  makes  the  opening 
in  the  part  to  be  emptied  of  fluid ; the  in- 
strument passes  in  up  to  the  neck  of  the 
sheath,  (2)  which  tits  close  to  the  perforator, 
the  latter  is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
former  in,  to  serve  as  a passage  for  the  nuid. 
When  the  cavity  is  emptied,  an  injection  is 
sometimes  thrown  in  by  means  of  the  elastic 
bag  (3)  whose  pipe  fits  close  to  the  canula  ; 
this  latter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  wound 
covered  with  plaister,  or  other  dressing. 
This  is  the  instrument  used  in  tapping  for 
Drops;/  or  Hydrocele  (which  see). 

Trochiscus  (Greek  diminutive  of  trohos, 
a wheel).  A lozenge,  or  round  tablet,  made 
up  with  sugar,  or  a glutinous  substance 
and  some  drug,  of  which  this  is  a pleasant 
and  convenient  mode  of  administration. 
Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  strength, 
these  preparations  are  not  much  ordered,  or 
recognized,  by  the  medical  profession  ; but 
they  have  their  advantages.  See  Lozenges . 

Trochlea  (Greek  trohos).  The  name  of 
a pully-like  cartilage,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  trochlear  muscle  passes.  See 
Tar. 

Trociioides  (Greek  trohos,  a wheel,  and. 
eidos,  likeness) . \\  heel-like ; a species  of 

diarthrosis,  or  moveable  articulation  of 
bones,  in  which  one  bone  rotates  upon 
another,  as  the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

Trona.  The  African  name  for  the  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  Soda,  which  is  collected  on 
the  coast  of  Barbarv  by  the  natives,  and  im- 
ported into  this  country.  See  Soda. 

Tropical  Diseases.  The  effects  of  a re- 
sidence in  a warm  climate  are  oftentimes 
such  as  to  induce  a peculiar  class  of  diseases, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  above  name, 
and  to  which  incidental  refeienccs  will  be 
found  under  such  heads  as  Bile,  Climate , 


are  termed,  are  almost  universal  with  Euro- 
peans who  have  sojourned  long  in  tropical 
climes,  and  dyspepsia  is  very  general. 
Directions  for  the  treatment  of  these  will  be 
found  under  their  proper  heads. 

Truss  (French  troussv).  A bandage,  or 
apparatus  used  in  cases  of  Hernia,  to  keep 
up  the  reduced  parts,  and  prevent  further 
protrusion. 

Having  under  the  heads  of  Hernia,  Pro- 
lapsus, llupturc,  <f-c.,  given  an  account  of 
the  different  kinds  of  injuries  for  which 
Trusses  are  required,  we  have  only  now  to 
describe  the  varieties  in  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  be  worn.  This  will  depend  very 
much  upon  whether  the  rupture  is  umbilical, 
inguinal , femoral , or  scrotal ; although 
several  other  varieties  are  spoken  of  under 
the  head  of  Hernia,  yet  these  are  the 
principal  ones,  and  all  that  a non-profes- 
sional person  need  trouble  himself  about ; 
for  the  others  can  only  be  distinguished  and 
treated  by  a surgeon.  For  umbilical  Hernia, 
the  seat  of  which  is  the  navel,  an  clastic 
belt,  with  an  expansion  in  front,  in  the 
inner  centre  of  which  is  a pad,  or  a truss  on 
the  ball  and  socket  principle,  is  all  that 
need  be  worn  : if  the  case  is  very  bad,  with 
much  protrusion  and  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  an  apparatus  expressly  made  for 
it  will  be  required. 

For  Inguinal  Hernia — the  most  common 
form — Packham’s  opposite- sided  Truss  is 
perhaps  the  best ; the  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Salmon  and  Odv’s  expired  patent, 
here  represented  (1).  In  this,  if  the  injury  is 


in  the  light  side,  the  spring  passes  round 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  seat  of 
the  llupturc;  if  in  the  left  side,  then  the 
spring  passes  round  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  the  back  and  front  pads  being  con- 
nected with  a strap,  in  Packham’s,  which  we 
think  the  better  arrangement.  With  the 
Double  Truss  (2)  each  oval  pad  is  placed 
on  its  own  side,  the  spring  not  extending 


“cum.  rue  principle  or  tins  Jan< 
ot  Truss  may  also  be  adapted  to  such  femora 
Ruptures,  as  are  situated  lower  down  it 
the  thigh,  by  having  an  elongated  pad,  or  s 
spring  with  a downward  curve  at  the  end, 
and  using  a thigh  strap ; but  for  many  oi 
these  the  old  fashioned  Truss  suits  best ; 
see  cuts  3 and  4 ; the  first  being  single  and 


the  second  double.  Here  we  have  a thick 
pear-shaped  pad,  with  a downward  curve ; 
the  lower  straps  are  intended  to  pass  under 
the  thigh. 

For  Scrotal  Hernia  very  frequently  a Bag 
Truss  has  to  be  worn  ; that  is  similar  to  a 
Suspensary  (which see),  but  much  larger; 
when,  however,  the  bowel,  which  passes 
out  of  the  abdomen  at  the  groin,  and  after- 
wards glides  down  to  the  scrotum,  can  be 
returned,  and  there  is  no  permanent  swelling, 
the  same  kind  of  pressure  is  available  as  in 
Inguinal  Rupture. 

In  some  cases,  where  it  is  difficult,  and, 
indeed,  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the 
flatness  of  the  back,  to  make  a Spring  Truss 
keep  in  its  place,  the  Elastic  Beit,  with  air 
pad,  ol  AI.  Bourgeaud,  may  be  used  with 


success.  Of  this  invention  we  give  a cut, 
A’o.  5,  representing  the  invention  adapted 
to  inguinal  or  femoral,  and  No.  6 to  um- 


mrpose,  not  of  a Truss  only,  but  also  of  an 
ibdominal  supporter.  There  is  an  equalized 
measure  over  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  seat 
>f  Rupture,  and  at  that  snot  the  pressure  is 
.nereased  by  an  internal  air  pad,  and  by 
Ira  wing  tight  the  straps  over  it. 

Ruptured  persons  should  always  be  very 
lautious  of  muscular  exertion,  without  sup- 
port to  the  part,  and  also  to  remove  their 
truss,  if  the  bowel  gets  down  beyond  the 
pad  ; in  this  ease  it  is  better  to  be  without 
an  instrument  than  with  one.  lhe  Truss 
should  be  taken  of!'  on  retiring  to  rest,  and 
put  on  again  before  the  body  assumes  the 
•ect  position  in  the  morning,  care  being 


term  is  wiumuu.,  "rr  . " e 

swelling,  but  properly  it  means  one  ot  » 
permanent  kind.  Tumours  are  capable  o 
division  into  two  classes,  viz.,  barcomatou s, 
so  named  from  their  firm  fleshy  feel ; they 
have  been  classified  by  Abernethy  into,  1st, 
Common  Vascular , or  Organized  Sarcoma, 
including  all  those  tumours  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  the  gelatinous  part  of  the 


blood,  rendered  more  or  less  vascular  by  the 
growth  of  vessels  through  it;  2.  Adipose 


.1  lli  »»»  * or  

taken  that  none  of  the  prolapsed  viscera  is 
out  of  its  proper  places.  The  Truss  should  be 


kept  covered  with  a linen  case,  which  can 
be  changed  frequently ; otherwise  the 
leather  will  get  wet  with  perspiration,  and 
unpleasantly  harsh  and  stiff  in  a short  time, 
as  well  as  dirty.  It  is  best  to  get  a well- 
made  Truss,  and  have  it  fitted  on  by  a com- 
petent person ; almost  every  one  has  its 
eculiantios,  and  a trifling  difference  in  the 


length  or  strength -of  the  spring,  or  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  detailsof  make  or  arrange- 
ment, may  render  the  instrument  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial. 

Tuber  (Latin  tumeo , to  swell).  A pro- 
tuberance. or  tuberosity : hence  the  terms 
Tuber  ischii,  a round  knob  forming  that 
point  of  the  ischium  upon  which  wo  sit ; 
hence  this  bone  has  been  named  sedenta- 
ritim.  The  Tuberosities  of  the  os  humeri 
are  two  small  lumps  of  unequal  size,  called 
the  greater  and  smaller,  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone,  just  behind  the 
head. 

Turf.uculum  (diminutivo  of  tuber).  A 
small  swelling,  called  a tubercle  ; it  occurs 
as  a peculiar  morbid  product  in  various 
organs.  The  Tubercida  Quadragemina  are 
four  tubercles  occurring  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  Rons  Yarolii ; the  two  upper 
are  termed  the  nates,  the  two  lower  the 
testes.  Tabercidum  Loweri  is  a thickening 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  heart,  by  which 
the  orifices  of  the  venae  cavcc  are  separated 
from  each  other. 

Tubulus  (Latin  diminutive  of  tabus,  a 
pipe).  Hence  Pubuli  lactifcri,  T.  semmi- 
feri,  and  T.  uriniferi the  first  being  the 
tubes  of  the  papilla,  through  which  the 
milk  passes ; the  second,  those  which  con- 
stitute the  parenchyma  of  the  testes;  and 
the  third,  those  minute  convergent  tubes 
which  constitute  the  tissue  of  the  tubular 
substance  of  the  Kidney  (which  see). 
Tumid  Leg.  See  Phlegmasia. 


Sarcoma,  including  fatty  Tumours,  formed 
at  first,  like  the  preceding,  of  coagulated 
lymph,  rendered  vascular  by  the  growth  ot 
vessels  into  them,  and  depending  for  then- 
future  structure  on  the  particular  power 
and  action  of  the  vessels;  3.  Pancreatic 
Sarcoma,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  structure  to  that  of  the  pancreas;  4. 
Mastoid,  or  Mammary  Sarcoma,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  structure  _tc 
that  of  the  mammary  gland.  This  species 
is  placed  between  such  sarcomatous  Tumours 
as  are  attended  with  no  malignancy,  and 
the  following  ones,  which  have  this  quality 
in  a very  destructive  degree ; 5.  Tubercu- 


ill.  (V  I OiJ  V»vuv.  ■ CJ  l 

la  ted  Sarcoma,  composed  of  a gu>at  jiiany 


small,  firm,  roundish  Tumours  of  different 
sizes  and  colours,  connected  together  by 
cellular  substance ; Medullary  Sarcoma,  so 

named  from  its  presenting  the  appearance 
o n : i.*....  4-v.^  . r 


of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain;  7. 
Carcinomatous  Sarcoma , or  Cancerous  Tu- 


r 

mour.  In  the  secon  d class  are  the  Encysted, 
commonly  called  Wens,  and  consisting  of  a 
cyst,  which  is  filled  with  matter,  the  spe- 
cies are,  1,  Stcatoma , containing  fat-like 
matter;  2,  Meliceris,  or  honey-like  matter  ; 

n .4  i T _ — r.  I , t~\  1 1 a v 


3,  Atheroma,  or  pap-like  matter. 

veilings,  then,  of  a perma- 


All  kinds  of  sw 


nent  character,  come  properly  under  the  de- 
signation of  Tumours.  The  White  Swelling 


on  the  knee,  and  Cancer,  are  both  Tumours ; 
so  are  the  fleshy  protuberances  which  we  see 
on  the  necks,  or  the  heads  of  persons,  attain- 
ing occasionally  an  enormous  size  without 
causing  much,  if  any  derangement  of  the 
general  health.  Commonly,  when  one  of 
these  get  so  large  as  to  be  inconvenient,  it 
may  be  removed  by  a surgeon  without 
any  danger  to  the  patient ; and  not  unfre- 
qnently,  when  the  base  of  connection  is  not 
very  large,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  tying 
a ligature  of  silk,  or  metallic  wire,  tigntly 
round  it,  and  so,  by  stopping  the  circulation 
by  which  it  is  fed  and  supported,  cause  it  to 
become  dead  matter,  and  slough  away. 

“Carcinomatous  Tumours,’  says  Aber- 
nethv,  “ in  common  with  the  encysted,  may 
be  considered  as  edifices  built  up  by  diseased 


afterwards  to  inhabit.  I he  treatment  of 
both  these,  and  the  encysted  Tumours,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  same,  viz.  that  of  reduc- 
ing the  temperature  of  tile  part,  and  apply- 
ing leeches  when  the  inflammation  is  active, 
and  the  use  of  stimulants  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  quite  subsided,  and  the  Tumour 
is  of  an  indolent  character.  In  all  cases 
where  Tumours  are  formed,  an  increased 
and  sometimes  a disordered  action  of  the 
vessels  which  form  them  is  supposed.  In 
the  growth  and  reproduction  of  destroyed 
parts,  a glutinous  material  is  first  effused, 
which  afterwards  becomes  vascular;  and 
this  process  is  adduced  as  the  simplest  man- 
ner in  which  Tumours  are  formed.  It  is 
probable  that  all  Tumours  are  at  first  formed 
in  this  way,  but  that  the  peculiarities  which 
they  afterwards  exhibit  depend  upon  some 
diseased  peculiarity.” 

Fleshy  Tumours  may  be  either  fibrous  or 
fatty ; the  former  are  the  most  difficult  of 
removal.  Abernethy  says  of  the  latter 
kind— “ It.is  such  as  young  men  who  wish 
to  distinguish  themselves  should  be  on  the 
look  out  for.  You  have  a patient  apply  to 
you  with  a swelling ; you  make  an  incision 
into  it,  put  in  your  finger,  turn  it  round 
between  the  capsule  and  the  Tumour,  anc. 
out  it  comes.”  Of  encysted  Tumours,  sajs 
the  same  authority,  “I  should  not  be  in- 
clined to  inject  or  irritate  them  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a tent ; but  to  lay  the  part 
freely  open,  squeeze  out  the  contents,  put  on 
a bread  aud  water  poultice,  and  attend  to  the 
state  of  the  general  health.”  See  Wens. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  These  waters  are 
pure  carbonated  chalybeates,  containing 
about  1^  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  b an 
inch  of  nitrogen  to  the  pint.  The  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  iron  is  small,  about  | of  a 
gram ; and  this,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  remains  in  solution  at  a 
temperature  of  140,  so  that  it  acts  strongly 
oven  on  persons  in  health ; and  so  much 
so  on  invalids,  that  those  who  have  any 
inflammatory  symptoms,  or  are  of  plethoric 
habits,  should  not  take  them.  Where  there 
is  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  causiu fr 
dyspepsia,  squamous  disease  of  the  skin 
gravel,  languor,  and  uterine  debility,  these 
waters  are  found  serviceable.  The  wells  are 
situated  in  Kent,  about  40  miles  from  Lon- 
don, amid  picturesque  scenery,  upon  a dry 
soil,  and  in  a situation  screened  from  the 
north-east  winds. 

Tunica.  The  upper  tunic  of  the  Ho- 
mans ; hence  it  is  applied  to  several  mem- 
branes  of  the  body,  viz.,  T.  albuginea  oculi , 
a i fl  brous  membrane  situated  immediately 


adnata , a mucous  membrane  which  lini 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids ; j 
Ruyschiana , an  inner  lamina  of  the  choroi 
membrane,  so  called  after  Ituysh,  who  fin 
injected  it ; T.  arachnoidea , a cobweb-lik 
membrane,  situated  between  the  dura  an 
pia  mater;  T.  albuginea  testis,  a fibre u 
membrane  enveloping  the  testes ; T.  vagi 
nalis  testis,  a serous  membrane  of  that  pari 

Turbinated  Tones  (Latin  turbo,  a top) 
Two  bones  of  the  nostrils,  so  called  Iron 
their  being  formed  in  the  shape  of  a top,  o: 
inverted  cone.  They  are  also  called  tin 
Inferior  Spongy  Bones , to  distinguish  then 
from  the  upper  spongy  bones,  which  fora 
part  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  from  theii 
spongy  appearance. 

Turmeric.  The  root  of  the  Curcuma 
Longa , of  the  natural  order  Zingibcracece,  a 
native  of  India  and  Cochin-China,  is  a 


stimulant  aromatic,  and  is  used  like  ginger 
in  the  East  as  a condiment,  entering  largely 
into  the  composition  of  Curry  Powder.  It 
is  sometimes  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  20 
grains,  twice  a day,  for  flatulence.  In  India 
it  is  sprinkled  on  ulcers  to  stimulate  them 
to  healthy  action. 

Turner’s  Cerate.  This  is  the  Ccralum 
Calamine  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  consisting 
of  prepared  Calamine  and  Wax,  of  each  l a 
pound ; Olive  Oil  a pint.  It  is  a good  ap- 
plication for  ulcers  with  a thin  acrid  dis- 
charge; to  burns  after  the  inflammation  has 
abated ; and  to  the  eyelids  in  affections  of 
the  tarsi. 


njerce,  or  mustards ; they  are  among  the 
nost  nutritious  of  culinary  vegetables,  con- 
aining  albumen,  sugar,  and  a considerable 
iroportion  of  tibrine.  These,  however,  are 
ombined  with  much  water,  and  the  whole 
laving  a laxative  and  diuretic  effect,  Tur- 
nips are  apt  to  disagree  with  persons  of 
weak  digestion,  and  cause  flatulency.  The 
scientific  name  of  the  Turnip  is  Brassicce 
Rupa  ; in  its  wild  state  it  furnishes  an  oil 
similar  to  Rape  and  Colza.  Turnip  Poul- 
tices are  sometimes  used  when  moist  warmth 
is  required , but  these  are  objectionable  on 
acc  ount  of  the  smell. 

Turpentine  (Latin  Tcrebinthina) . The 
Oil  or  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  procured  by  distillation 
from  the  resinous  exudations  of  many  trees 
of  the  pine  tribe,  but  especially  from  the 
Finns  Falustris,  or  Swamp  Pine,  uf  Ame- 
rica, of  which  we  give  a cut. 


The  action  of  Turpentine  on  the  system 
is  anthelmintic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  pur- 
gative, and  stimulant ; it  is  also  given  as  an 
astringent:  externally  it  acts  as  a rube- 
facient. As  an  anthelmintic  it  should  be 
given  in  combination  with  Castor  Oil,  lest, 
failing  to  purge,  it  should  stimulate  the 
urinary  organs  too  much,  and  produce 
dysuria ; as  a diuretic,  it  is  prescribed 
in  dropsy  and  suppression  of  urine ; as  a 
purgative,  it  is  useful  in  cases  of  tvm- 


acute  stages  ot  puerperal  iever , as  a simu- 
lant to  the  nervous  system,  in  neuralgia  and 
epilepsy ; as  an  astringent,  in  internal 
haemorrhages,  and  to  check  the  mucous  dis- 
charge in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoca._  Guth- 
rie and  others  have  prescribed  it  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye.  The  ordinary  dose,  as  a 
stimulant  and  diuretic,  is  from  10  to  30 
minims ; as  a cathartic  or  vermifuge,  -1  an 
ounce  to  2 ounces,  with  Castor  Oil : thebe.st 
mode  of  administration  is  to  suspend  it  in 
mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg.  In  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  is 
a Turpentine  Liniment  to  be  applied  on 
lint  to  burnt  or  scalded  surfaces,  and  a Tur- 
pentine Enema  useful  as  a vermifuge,  and 
as  an  antidote  in  Tympanitis  (which  see). 

Canada  Balsam,  Chio  or  Cyprus  Turpen- 
tine, Common  or  Stone  Turpentine,  Stras- 
burgh  Turpentine,  and  Venice  Turpentine, 
are  all  the  products  of  different  species  of 
Pines,  which  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Coniferce ; they  differ  but  little  in  their 
medical  properties. 

Turpeth  or  Turbeth.  A name  given  to 
the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a species  of 
convolvulus  brought  from  the  East  Indies ; 
it  never  came  much  into  use  as  a remedial 
agent. 

Turpeth  Mineral,  the  name  given  by 
chemists  to  the  Bi-sulphate  of  Mercury 
(which  see). 

Tussis  (Latin  for  a cough).  Hence  the 
terms  T.  humida,  T.  sicca,  T.  convutsiva, 
humid,  dry,  and  convulsive,  or  Hooping 
Cough  (which  see). 

Tussii.ago  (Latin  tussus).  The  scientific 
name  of  a native  plant,  belonging  to  the 
order  Compositce , has  from  the  earliest  ages 
been  regarded  as  a powerful  expectorant. 
It  is  commonly  called  Coltsfoot  (which 
see). 

Twins  (Latin  geminx).  This  term  comes 
properly  under  the  head  of  Multiparous 
Labours,  that  is,  labour  complicated  by  a 
plurality  of  children,  mostly  produced  at  a 
common  birth;  but  sometimes,  owing  to  the 
incidental  death  of  one  of  them,  there  is 
sometimes  a material  difference  in  the  time 
of  their  expulsion,  and  consequently  in 
their  bulk,  or  degree  of  mat  urity  giving  us, 
according  to  Dr.  Good,  two  varieties,  Con- 
gruous and  Incongruous  Twinning,  the  first 
being  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  growth,  and 
produced  at  a common  binh ; and  the  se- 
cond, of  unequal  growth,  and  produced  at 
different  births.  See  Labour. 

Twitching  (Saxon  twiccan,  to  pull  out 
with  a jerk).  Short  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  muscles,  a not  uncommon  symptom 


A single  muscle,  or  a set  of  muscles  may 
be  affected  in  this  way,  causing-  a jerk  or 
involuntary  motion  of  the  head,  or  hand,  or 
some  other  part,  which  is  very  inconvenient 
and  disagreeable. 

Tylosis  (Greek  tylos,  a callosity!.  A 
swollen  or  knotty  state  of  the  eyc-liils,  in 
which  the  margin  often  loses  its  natural 
form  and  appoarance.  Thickening  of  the  lids 
has  been  also  termed  Pachy-blepharosis ; 
and  when  attended  with  loss  of  the  cilia, 
the  affection  has  been  termed  Ptilosis.  See 
Bye. 

Tymp  vnis  (Greek  tympanon,  a drum), 
commonly  called  Tympany.  A distension 
of  the  abdomen,  which  returns  a drum-like 
sound  when  struck  with  the  hand.  It  is 
caused  by  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  sometimes  occurs  in 
fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  in  which 
case  it  is  a very  alarming  symptom.  Iii 
Chronic  Tympany,  or  Drum-belly,  there 
may  be  an  enormous  distension,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  all  active  exertion,  and 
even  to  impede  the  breath.  Clysters  of 
stimulant  aromatics,  such  as  Assafcetida, 
Peppermint,  Turpentine,  and  warm  sto- 
machic medicines,  such  as  Sal  Volatile, 
Tincture  of  Oardamums,  Valerian,  &c.,  will 
probably  afford  relief ; if  not,  Mineral  Acids 
with  bitter  tonics,  should  be  tried.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  well  open  with  ape- 
rients, like  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Tympanum  (Greek  tympanon) . A narrow 
chamber  which  opens  into  the  posterior 
fauces  through  the  Eustachian  tube ; and 
commonly  called  the  Drum  of  the  Far 
(which  see). 

Type  op  a Disease.  This  is  the  com- 
bination of  prominent  and  characteristic 
symptoms,  which  are  said  to  be  typical  of  a 
prevalent  disease,  such  as  fever,  &c., 
marking  with  more  or  less  distinctness  all 
the  cases. 

Typhomania  (Greek  typhos,  stupor,  and 
mania , madness).  An  affection  consisting 
in  perfect  lethargy  of  body,  with  imperfect 
lethargy  of  mind,  wandering  of  ideas,  and 
belief  of  wakefulness  during  sleep. 

Typhus.  A genus  of  simple  continuous 
fevers,  attended  with  a greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree of  atony,  or  exhaustion,  throughout 
their  whole  course  : they  are  contagious  or 
infectious,  and  often  epidemic,  but  are  most 
likely  to  attack  debilitated  persons,  and 
such  as  are  of  uncleanly  habits.  There  are 
tw  o kinds  of  Typhus,  the  malignant  and  the 
<■ mild ; the  latter  is  the  low  nervous,  or 
■typhoid  fever  of  this  country,  which  has  a 


• Ulcer,  Ulceration  (Greek  ulkos, 
wound).  A solution  of  continuity  in  an 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  either  ope 
to  the  surface,  or  to  any  internal  cavit; 
and  attended  with  a secretion  of  pus  < 
some  kind  of  discharge,  is  an  Ulcer ; an 
the  process  of  forming  this  is  ulceratioi 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Ulcers,  such  £ 
Cancerous , Fistulous , Gangrenous , Invt 
teratc,  Scorbutic,  Scrofulous,  and  Sim pU 
They  are  also  divided  into  Local  and  Const, 
tutional ; and  into  Simple  and  Specific.  I] 
ulceration  the  lymphatics  are  as  active  a 
the  arteries,’  and  absorb  the  pus  as  soon  a 
it  is  formed,  causing  thus  a disappearanc 
of  the  natural  structure  without,  ;is  in  th 
case  of  abscess,  anything  to  supply  its  place 
It  is  by  this  destructive  process  going  oi 
between  an  abscess  and  the  skin,  that  tin 
latter  is  laid  open  to  the  surface.  Wound: 
in  the  flesh,  if  at  all  deep,  are  very  likeli 
to  pass  into  Ulcers;  thus,  instead  of  "hcalinc 
as  it  is  called,  by  “the  first  intention,’ 
they  remain  open,  discharging  pus  oi 
matter,  and  presenting  a granulated  sur- 
face ; this  we  should  call  a healthy  Ulcer, 
or  one  tending  to  Leal;  if  on  the  contrary 
there  is  no  appearance  of  tilling  up  with 
red  granulations,  but  the  hollow  rather 
deepens,  and  the  disorganized  tissue  comes 
away  in  a black  or  bloody  discharge,  this  is 
an  unhealthy,  or  sloughing  Ulcer,  and  if  not 
changed  in  its  nature,  will  penetrate  more 
and  more  deeply,  and  will  either  reach  some 
vital  part,  or  kill  the  patient  by  exhaustion. 
Where  there  is  not  sufficient  energy  and 
vitality  in  the  system  to  resist  the  process 
of  destruction  in  the  tissues,  and  build  up 
anew  the  destroyed  parts,  a wound  is 
likely  to  become  an  Ulcer,  and  this  will 
assume  the  latter  condition  ; hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  all  the  assistance  possible 
to  the  vital  powers,  by  nutritious  food,  and 
tonic  and  stimulating  medicines. 

Persons  in  whom,  from  age  or  other 
cause,  the  circulation  has  become  sluggish, 
are  those  most  liable  to  ulcerations,  and 
that  of  an  unhealthy  kind.  This  may  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  it  most 
commonly  occurs  in  the  legs,  which  are 
farthest  removed  from  the  great  course  of 
circulation.  Ulcerated  Legs  are  among  the 
most  difficult  cases  that  a surgeon  has  to 
deal  with  : he  will  first  insist  upon  perfect 
rest,  and  keeping  the  limb  in  a horizon- 
tal position  as  much  as  possible.  When  the 
Ulcer  is  very  foul  and  dark  looking,  warm 
poultices  will  have  to  be  applied  to  bring 
away  the  slough ; when  this  is  accomplished, 


charging  only  pus,  a simple  water  dressing 
may  be  sufficient  for  a time.  Should  the 
Ulcer  improve  under  such  treatment,  this 
may  be  continued  until  the  healing  takes 
place.  If,  however,  the  granulations,  which 
will  begin  to  till  up  the  hollow,  appear 
large,  pale,  and  flabby,  and  not  small  and 
red,  as  they  should  do,  au  astringent  lotion 
will  be  necessary ; this  may  be  either  of 
the  Sulphates  of  Copper  or  Zinc,  or  Acetate 
of  Lead.  Lotions  are  far  better  than  oint- 
ment, as  they  are  more  cleanly;  the 
rags  wet  with  them  have  to  be  often  re- 
newed. If  it  is  really  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  get  about,  in  which  case  the  limb 
should  be  bandaged,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to 
keep  a dressing  of  Zinc  Ointment  applied 
during  the  day,  and  wash  the  unhealthy 
granulations  when  the  bandage  is  removed 
with  a Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per lotion.  It  is  often  desirable,  even  where 
rest  can  be  taken,  to  use  the  roller  bandage, 
which  should  be  applied  from  the  toes  up- 
wards in  the  manner  directed  under  the 
head  of  Bandages.  Previous  to  this  appli- 
cation the  wound,  besides  the  dressing, 
should  be  covered  with  strips  of  Soap  or 
adhesive  Plaister  (the  former  is  the  best), 
applied  so  as  to  overlap  each  other  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  ulcer.  If 
Zinc  Ointment  does  not  seem  to  agree  well, 
try  Turner’s  Cerate,  or  the  Cerate  of  Lead  ; 
in  some  cases  Red  Precipitate  Ointment, 
considerably  diluted,  answers  very  well. 
Venice  Tuipentinc,  Resin  Ointment,  _ and 
other  drawing  and  irritating  applications, 
are  sometimes  recommended,  but  they  are 
decidedly  injurious.  These  are  a few  hints 
for  general  treatment,  but  individual  cases 
present  peculiarities  which  call  for  nu- 
merous modifications.  The  constitutional 
treatfnent  will  require  great  attention ; the 
strength  must  be  supported,  and  any 
tendency  to  inflammation  must  be  kept 
down  by  cooling  medicines.  If  there  is 
great  pain,  so  as  to  prevent  sleep,  5 grains 
of  Pill  Soap  and  Opium,  or  of  the  Extract 
of  Hyos  cyamus,  may  be  given  at  bed  time. 
Sometimes  an  Ulcer  on  the  leg  opens  into 
one  of  the  large  veins,  and  a serious  loss  of 
blood  ensues : in  this  case  the  limb  should 
be  elevated  above  the  body  until  the  he- 
morrhage can  be  stopped  by  pressure  and 
astringent  applications. 

In  cleansing  an  Ulcer,  too  much  care 
should  not  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  pus  or 
matter;  it  is  better  to  leave  some  of  it  on, 
to  protect  the  tender  surface  against  imita- 
tion. If  the  Ulcer,  when  bandaged,  feels 
hot  and  painful,  saturate  the  bandage  with 
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evaporation,  and  greatly  assist  in  this  ob- 
ject. It  is  not  always  judicious  to  heal  an 
Ulcer  too  quickly ; if  of  long  standing,  it  is 
likely  to  be  an  outlet  for  morbid  matter, 
which,  if  retained  in  the  system,  might 
cause  serious  functional  derangement,  if  not 
fatal  disease,  such  as  apoplexy.  _ 

Ulceration  of  the  Bones  sometimes  occurs, 
causing  Necrosis  (which  sec),  and  Bones. 

A stoppage  of  the  menses  sometimes  pro- 
duces a Menstrual  Ulcer,  with  a secretion 
of  bloody  matter,  every  three  weeks  or  a 
month ; this  must  be  treated  by  a surgeon, 
as  should  also  Syphilitic  Ulcers  (see  Syphi- 
lis), Sinuous  Ulcers,  and  those  caused  by 
the  penetration  of  bullets,  and  other  extra- 
neous bodies  beneath  the  skin.  Ulcers  from 
ingrowing  nails  in  the  feet  sometimes  as- 
sume a painful  character,  and  are  very 
troublesome  (see  Nails).  For  Ulcerated 
Sore  Throat,  sec  Throat,  and  for  other  kinds 
of  Ulcers,  Carbuncle,  Varicose  Veins,  $c. 

Ulmus  Campestius.  The  botanical  name 
of  the  Elm  (which  see).  From  this,  as  well 
as  from  the  oak,  chestnut,  and  some  other 
trees,  exudes  spontaneously  a peculiar  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  Uhnin  ; this, 
according  to  Berzelius,  is  a constituent  of 
most  kinds  of  bark  ; Boullay  called  it  Ulmic 
Acid.  Very  similar  to  it  is  the  black  matter 
deposited  during  the  decomposition  of 
Prussic  Acid,  and  called  Azalmic  Acid. 

Ulna  (Greek  olene,  the  cubit).  The 
large  bone  of  the  fore  arm,  so  named  from 
its  often  being  used  as  a measure,  under  the 
the  term  ell. 

Umbilicus  (Latin  forjthe  navel).  Hence 
Umbilical  Cord,  the  naval  string,  and  Um- 
bilical Region,  that  part  of  the  abdomen 
which  includes  tin?  Naval,  which  see  ; also 
Hernia,  Infant,  Trusses,  $c. 

Unciform  Os  (Latin  uncus,  a hook, 
forma,  likeness).  A bone  of  the  carpus,  or 
wrist,  so  named  from  its  hook-like  process. 

Ungubntum  (Latin  for  Ointment,  which 
see).  A popular  name  for  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment  isUnguentum,  often  cor- 
rupted into  Anguintuui,  which  latter  term 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  White  Lead 
ointment.  See  Lead. 

Unguis  (Latin  for  a linger  nail).  Ap- 
plied to  a collection  of  pus  in  the  eye,  when 
the  abscess  assumes  a shape  like  that  of  a 
finger  nail.  See  Eye. 

Urea.  This  is  a soluble  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  urine  of  men  and 
animals.  It  has  been  much  employed  in 
continental  practice,  and  is  said  to  increase 
the  secretion  of  urine  in  dropsy  and  anasar- 


grains  to  30,  three  times  a day. 

Ureter  (Greek  ouron,  urine).  The  mem- 
braneous canal  which  transmits  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder. 

Uretilra.  !i'ke  canal  through  which 
the  urine  passes  from  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der to  the  Gians  Penis:  it  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  viz.,  1st,  the  prostrate, 
which  is  from  15  to  18  lines  in  length ; 2nd, 
the  membraneous , from  8 to  10  lines  long, 
united  beneath  to  the  rectum,  and  above 
approaching  to  the  symphisis  pubis,  to 
which  it  is  braced  by  muscular  fibres,  called 
compressor  urethra;  3rd,  the  Sponger/ 
portion , commencing  behind,  by  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  and  expanding  in  front  to 
form  the  Gians  Penis. 

Strictures  of  the  Urethra  are  often  the 
result  of  syphilitic  disease  ; they  are  either 
Permanent,  Mixed,  or  Spasmodic  ; the  first 
arising  from  an  alteration  in  the  structure 
pf  the  part ; the  second  consisting  of  the 
first,  with  a spasm ; and  the  third  arising 
from  local  irritation,  caused  by  a bougie,  &c. 
See  Strictures. 

Urine.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys, consisting  of  water,  holding  solutions 
of  certain  animal  principles,  and  a propor- 
tion of  saline  constituents.  The  chief  and 
most  characteristic  ingredient  is  a peculiar 
principle  called  urea,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
upon  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
probably,  as  Dr.  Prout  suggests,  from  its 
albuminous  matter ; when  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys  is  suppressed,  this  urea  remains 
and  accumulates  in  the  system,  on  which  it 
acts  as  a poison,  causing  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  functional  derangements,  and  some- 
times symptoms  as  of  narcotic  poisoning. 
With  some  the  theory  is  that  this  Urea  is  a 
product  formed  by  the  used-up  tissues  of 
the  body ; about  an  ounce  on  an  average 
is  excreted  in  the  Urine  of  an  adult  in  24 
hours  ; where  there  is  rapid  emaciation,  the 
proportion  is  much  larger,  which  favours 
such  a supposition.  Uric  or  Lythic  acid 
is  another  peculiar  constituent  of  Urine  • 
when  in  excess,  it  is  deposited  in  the  blad- 
der, constituting  the  sand  or  travel  with 
which  so  many  persons  are  affected.  (See 
Calculus,  Gravel).  In  combination  with 
Ammonia,  the  Urea  forms  Lithate  or  Urate 
of  Ammonia. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  Urine  was 
a kind  of  extract  of  animal  substances,  a 
true  lixivium,  wherein  everything  infused 
in  the  animal  economy  was  washed  away 
hence  they  called  it  Lotium  . And  true  it 


refuse  animal  matter,  besides  various  earth j 
salts,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  all 
of  which  are  derivable  from  the  blood ; wit! 
these  are  combined  muriatic,  phosphoric, 
and  sulphuric  acids.  A healthy  man  se- 
cretes in  the  24  hours  from  35  to  40  ounces 
of  Uiine,  containing,  it  may  be,  from  600  to 
700  grains  of  solid  matter;  all  of  which, 
with  the  fluid  itself,  seems  to  be  excreta 
from  the  blood,  effete  matter,  which  if  not 
withdrawn  from  the  circulation,  would  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  vital  purposes.  This,  then, 
is  the  office  of  the  kidneys,  to  abstract  from 
the  blood  that  which  has  served  its  purpose 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  whose  rejection 
is  necessary  to  healthful  existence. 

The  Urine  of  a liealthjr  man  will  be  of 
about  the  specific  gravity  of  1-018,  unless 
there  is  some  obvious  cause  of  variation ; 
it  will  be  of  a pale  straw  colour,  quite 
transparent  when  fresh  and  warm,  and  but 
a little  cloudy  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
when  cool;  in  warm  climates,  or  in  hot 
weather  here,  the  gravity  is  increased,  be- 
cause so  much  fluid  passes  off  by  perspira- 
tion, that  the  Urine  is  secreted  more  from 
solids.  Again,  nervous  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  and  especially  hysterical  females, 
often  pass  large  quantities  of  pale  Urine  of  a 
low  specific  gravity ; with  them  perspiration 
is,  to  a great  extent,  checked,  and  therefore 
the  urinary  secretion  is  chiefly  from  fluids. 

The  chief  urinary  affections  are,  1,  Incon- 
tinence of  Urine,  which  is  the  involuntarv 
flow  of  the  Urine  out  of  the  bladder ; 2’, 
Retention  of  Urine,  an  inability,  total  or 
artial,  to  expel  the  Urine  contained  in  the 
ladder ; 3,  Suppression  of  Urine,  which 
is  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  secreting 
power  of  the  kidneys ; 4,  Urinary  Abscess, 
which  is  an  extravasation  of  Urine,  which 
may  be  in  three  different  stages  ; either  the ; 
fluid  is  collected  in  a particular  pouch  or 
cavity,  or  it  may  be  widely  diffused  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  or  it  may  present  itself 
in  a purulent  form,  after  having  excited  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  in  the  parts 
among  which  it  is  situated. 

For  treatment  in  these  cases,  and  others 
in  which  the  urinary  organs  and  secretion 
arc  involved,  (see  the  above  heads,  and  also 
Bladder,  Kidneys , Stranguary , &c.,  &c). 

To  medicines  which  promote  a discharge  • 
of  Urine,  the  name  Uretics  has  been  ap- 
plied ; such  are  Spirits  of  Nitre,  Turpen- 
tines, and  all  those  coming  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Diuretics  (which  see).  To  the 
elastic  bladders,  or  bottles,  worn  by  those 
afflicted  with  incontinence,  the  name  Uri- 
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naile  of  India-rubber  and  other  collapsible 
Materials,  and  adjusted  to  the  parts,  so  as 

0 cause  but  little  inconvenience  to  the 
vearer.  An  instrument  used  for  testing 
he  specific  gravity  of  Urine  is  called  a 
Unnometer. 

Uropla.ni  A.  "Wandering  or  erratic 

irine.  An  affection  in  which  the  urine 
.s  diverted  from  its  proper  course,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  salivary  glands,  the  stomach, 
he  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  other  cavities 
)f  the  body  (see  Urine). 

Urticaria  (Latin  urtica,  a nettle).  Net- 
tle rash,  characterised  by  blains  or  wheals, 
similar  to  those  caused  by  the  sting  of  the 
nettle : they  are  divided  into  six  species — 
U.  febrilis,  febrile ; U.  evanida , evanes- 
cent; U.  perstans,  stationary ; U.conferta, 
confluent;  U.  subcutanea,  sub-cutaneous; 
U.  tuberosa,  Tumid  Kettle  Rank  (which  sec). 

The  itching  or  burning  sensation  which 
accompanies  Nettle  Rash  and  some  other 
diseases  is  called  Uredo. 

Thp  act  of  whipping  a palsied  or  be- 
numbed limb  with  nettles,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  its  feeling,  is  called  Urtica! ion. 

Uterus  (Greek  utera,  the  womb).  From 
this  root  we  have  the  term  Utero-Gestation. 
See  Pregnancy , also  Womb. 

Uva,  Latin  for  a grape  : hence  the  term 
Uva  passa,  a dried  grape,  or  Raisin  (which 
see) . 

UvaUrsi.  The  Arctostophelus  UvaUrsi 
of  the  natural  order  Ericacea ?,  a low  trailing 
shrub  found  in  all  mountainous  districts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  World : the  leaves  are  used  medi- 
cinally as  an  astringent,  tonic,  and  diuretic ; 
their  more  particular  action  appears  to  be 
cn  the  urinary  organs ; they  are  especially 
rich  in  tannic  acid,  containing  about  36  per- 
cent,.; they  are  chiefly  given  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  and  have  to  be 
continued  for  a considerable  time.  This 
medicine  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  com- 
bination with  Hyoscyamus,  in  which  com- 
bination it  is  found  serviceable  in  cases  of 
irritation  from  the  presence  of  calculi  in 
the  bladder.  The  dose  of  the  Powdered 
Leaves  is  from  1 scruple  to  1 drachm  every 
three  or  four  hours ; of  the  Extract  from  5 
to  10  grains,  as  a tonic ; of  the  Decoction 
from  1 to  2 ounces.  This  is  made  by  boiling 

1 ounce  of  the  leaves  in  11  pint  of  water  till 
it  is  reduced  to  a pint  Dr.  Copeland  orders 
an  Infusion  of  this  plant  with  astringents  in 
bronchitis,  laryngitis,  &e. 

Uvula  (diminutive  of  uva).  The  pen- 
dulous body  which  hangs  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  soft  palate  : it  is  subject  to 


becomes  both  longer  and  more  bulky  than 
natural,  or  is  simply  elongated.  Under 
these  diseased  conditions,  it  becomes  trou- 
blesome in  deglutition,  as  well  as  in  speak- 
ing ; it  causes  a disagreeable  tickling  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  with  an  inclination 
to  retch,  and  an  irritating  and  annoyiug 
cough.  When  things  have  reached  this 
pass,  medicines  are  often  of  no  avail,  and 
the  only  resource  is  to  remove  a portion  of 
the  uvula,  which  must  be  done  by  a sur- 
geon. Before,  however,  excision  is  resorted 
to,  and  indeed  before  the  Uvula  increases 
so  much  as  to  render  this  necessary,  astrin- 
gent gargles  and  applications  should  be 
tried,  similar  to  those  recommended  for  en- 
larged Tonsils  (which  see) . 

A small  tubercle  situated  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  called  Uvula  vcsicce. 

Vaccination  (Latin  racca,  a cow) . Under 
the  heads  of  Cow  Pock  and  Inoculation  we 
have  already  made  some  remarks  upon  this 
subject;  a few  more  observations  will  be 
necessary  to  elucidate  it  sufficiently  for  our 
present  purpose.  Assured  of  the  manifest 
advantages  conferred  on  mankind  by  Dr. 
Jenner’s  discovery,  the  legislature  of  this 
country  has  wisely  enacted  that  every  child 
shall  be  vaccinated  within  three  months 
from  its  birth,  and  duly  qualified  persons 
are  appointed  in  every  locality  to  perform 
this  duty,  usually  they  are  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  who  have  a 
certain  fee  for  each  Vaccination,  so  that  any 
poor  person  who  takes  her  child  can  have  it 
done  gratuitously.  In  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  lower  classes  there  is  a great  preju- 
dice against  this  operation,  and  they-  will 
often  risk  the  legal  punishment,  due  to  them 
for  evading  the  law,  rather  than  submit 
their  children  to  it ; but  if  they  were  better 
informed,  they  would  not  so  act.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  comparatively  in- 
noxious character  of  cow  pock,  and  that  it 
does  protect  the  system,  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent, against  the  infection  of  small-pox,  is 
equally  certain.  Those  who  do  take  the 
latter,  after  a successful  inoculation  with 
the  former,  alwavs  have  it  in  a less  aggra- 
vated form,  than  those  who  have  not  been 
thus  protected;  we  say  always,  for  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  arc,  indeed,  very 
few.  The  several  circumstances  necessary 
to  observe  the  full  benefit  of  Vaccination  are 
these : 1st,  The  subject  must  be  quite  free 
from  fever,  or  any  eruptive  disease ; 2d, 
The  lymph  employed  must  be  taken  from 
common  cow  pock  vesicle  which  is  going 
through  its  regular  distinctive  stages ; 3d, 
The  lymph  must  be  taken  at  the  right 


days;  after  the  latter  time,  the  lymph 
becomes  so  changed  in  its  character,  as  to 
become  useless,  if  not  absolutely  noxious. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  this  condition,  hence 
there  is  cither  a failure,  or  it  results  in 
producing  eruptive  disease  in  the  child, 
and  strengthening  of  the  prejudice  before 
alluded  to  in  the  parents. 

It  is  always  best  to  Vaccinate  with  virus 
taken  fresh  from  the  arm ; but  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  small  ivory  points  may  be 
dipped  in  the  pustule,  and  the  matter  suf- 
fered to  dry  on  them  ; or  some  of  the  virus 
may  be  kept  between  two  pieces  of  glass ; 
both  this  and  the  points  require  to  be  kept 
excluded  from  the  air ; the  latter  had  better 
be  put  into  a small,  well-corked,  or  stopped 
bottle. 

Sometimes  the  scabs  which  come  from 
the  vesicle  are  preserved  in  a well-stopped 
phial,  but  there  is  great  uncertainty  about 
the  action  of  the  virus  taken  from  them. 
For  vaccinating,  the  surgeon  having  covered 
his  lancets  with  virus,  makes  a slight 
puncture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 
of  the  child,  just  sufficient  to  draw  a very 
little  blood  ; he  then,  by  moving  his  lancet 
backwards  and  forwards,  clears  it  of  virus, 
which  he  leaves  in  the  puncture,  from 
thence  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and 
conveyed  into  the  circulation,  through 
which  it  acts  on  the  whole  system.  If  ivory 
points  have  to  be  used,  with  the  virus  dried 
on  them,  one  of  them  must  be  inserted  into 
each  puncture  made  by  the  lancet,  and  in 
like  manner  moved  about  until  it  is  cleared. 
When  the  dried  virus  is  taken  from  a scab 
or  piece  of  glass,  a drop  or  two  of  water  will 
require  to  be  added  to  the  virus  to  moisten 
it,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  up  on  the  points 
of  the  lancets.  Should  the  operation  have 
been  successful,  small  red  spots  will  appear 
on  the  arm  round  about  where  it  was  punc- 
tured, on  the  second  or  third  day ; these 
become  gradually  larger,  and  on  or  about 
the  fifth  day,  circular  vesicles  are  formed  ; 
the)'  at  first  arc  of  a pearly  colour,  being 
nearly  filled  with  a transparent  fluid  which 
is  contained  in  small  cells.  On  the  sixth  or 
seventh  days,  the  vesicles,  which  have  still 
gone  on  increasing,  become  somewhat  de- 
pressed in  the  centre.  _ On  or  about  the 
eighth  day  they  have  gained  their  full  mag- 
nitude. In  the  course  of  a few  hours  from 
this  a rose-coloured  margin  begins  to  be 
perceived;  this  is  called  the  Areola  (which 
see) ; it  spreads  to  a considerable  distance 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  when 
the  part  is  tender  and  painful  from  the 


deepens  to  a purple;  then  fades,  leavin 
the  vesicle  broad,  and  surrounded  with 
kind  of  brown  crust ; this  changes  to  black 
which  is  detached  or  falls  off,  about  th 
twentieth  day,  leaving  a cicatrix,  whicl 
should  be  of  moderate  size,  slightly  de 
pressed,  and  marked  with  indentations  ant 
radiations,  corresponding,  it  is  presumed,  t< 
the  cells  of  the  vesicles.  Until  about  tin 
eighth  day  after  Vaccination,  no  constitu- 
tional effects  are  observed ; then  a slighl 
fever  sets  in,  which  may,  perhaps,  last  twe 
or  three  days ; this  is  satisfactory,  as  indi- 
cating that  the  virus  has  thoroughly  affected 
the  system  ; this,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
secondary  fever  of  small-pox,  is  often  so 
trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  uoticed. 

The  general  health  of  children  is  but 
slightly  affected  as  a rule,  although  the 
extent  of  the  areola  and  abundant  forma- 
tion of  lymph  shows  that  the  desired  effect 
is  produced ; it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
papulous  eruption  comes  out  on  the  body  of 
a child  after  Vaccination,  causing  great 
alarm  to  the  parents,  who  fear  an  attack  of 
small-pox ; but  this  is  merely  an  evidence 
of  fulness  of  habit  and  delicacy  of  skin ; and 
that  the  cow-pock  has  taken  strong  hold  of 
the  system.  It  is  advisable  to  give  the 
child  some  slight  aperient  on  about  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  after  Vaccina- 
tion, and  to  repeat  it  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  a coujple  of  days  or  so. 
Rhubarb  and  Magnesia  will  do  as  well  as 
anything. 

It  is  usual  in  performing  this  operation  to 
make  three  punctures  in  the  arm,  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  the  vesicles 
are  not  likely  to  run  together ; frequently 
not  more  than  two,  sometimes  one  of  these,, 
will  become  a vesicle,  and  produce  lymph ; 
it  is  said  to  be  very  rare  for  a patient  to- 
on ter  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  London, 
who  has  been  Vaccinated,  with  more  than 
one  cicatrix  in  the  arm,  showing  that  it 
requires  more  than  this  to  impregnate  the 
system  sufficiently  with  the  Vaccine  disease.. 
To  ascertain  whether  this  has  been  effectu- 
ally done,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a second 
Vaccination  should  be  performed,  on  about 
the  fifth  day  after  the  first,  when,  if  the 
constitution  has  been  sufficiently  affected,  a 
second  vesicle  will  arise  which  will  present 
much  the  same  appearances  as  the  first,  but 
will  go  through  its  changes  more  quickly, 
so  as  to  be  at  its  height  at  the  same  time  as 
the  one  previously  formed. 

Vaccine  Matter.  Is  generally  procured 
by  puncturing  the  pustule  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day,  and  drying  the  virus  which 


exudes  on  bone  points  or  pieces  of  glass; 
these  may  be  sent  to  any  distance  if  pro- 
perly protected  from  injury ; it  is  best  to 
keep  the  points  in  a bottle  closely  sealed. 
When  required  for  use  they  should  be  moist- 
ened with  a little  water.  It  is  best  not  to 
trust  to  matter  which  has  been  kept  long. 
Some  which  is  fresh  and  good  can  always  be 
obtained  through  the  post  from  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment,  Loudon,  free  of 
charge,  except  the  postage. 

Vagina  (Latin  for  a sheath.)  The  name 
given  to  the  canal  leading  to  the  exterior 
orifice  of  the  uterus  or  womb.  See  Gene- 
ration. 

Valerian.  The  root  of  the  Valeriana 
Officinalis , of  the  natural  order  Valerian- 
aceee,  is  used  mediciually  on  account  of  its 
antispasmodic  properties;  it  has  a strong 
and  peculiar  odour,  to  most  persons  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  but  to  cats  very  attrac- 
tive, and  even,  it  is  said,  intoxicating.  Its 


action  is  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
and  it  is  found  useful  in  dyspnoea,  dyspepsia, 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia;  it  also 
acts  as  a vermifuge.  Its  medicinal  proper- 
ties are  due  to  a peculiar  volatile  oil,  which 
contains  Valerianic  acid.  Various  Valeri- 
anates are  formed  by  this  acid,  combining  its 
peculiar  antispasmodic  properties  with  those 
of  the  bases  with  which  it  is  united ; thus 
we  have  Valerianate  of  Quinine,  of  Iron, 
Zinc,  &c. 

The  dose  of  Powdered  Valerian  Hoot  is 
from  i,  to  a drachm  ; of  the  Infusion,  from  1 
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to  2 ounces  ; of  the  Simple  and  Compound 
Tinctures,  from  1 to  2 drachms. 

The  small-flowered  Marsh  Valerian  ( V 
Palustris ) possesses  the  properties  of  the 


above  species,  but  in  an  inferior  degree : it 
is  found  in  most  boggy  places. 

Valetudinarian  (Latin  valet  ado, 
health).  One  who  is  weakly,  sickly,  or 
out  of  Health  (which  see),  and  Sickness. 

Valley  (Latin  vallis).  The  name  of  a 
depression  of  the  cerebellum,  in  which  is 
lodged  the  commencement  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Valve  (Latin  valva , folding  door).  A 
close  lid  affixed  to  a tube  or  opening  in 
some  vessel  by  means  of  a hinge,  or  other 
moveable  joint,  and  which  can  be  opened 
only  in  one  direction : hence  a valve  is  a 
membrane  which  prevents  the  return  of 
fluid  in  the  blood  vessels  and  absorbents  ; a 
mechanical  agent  connected  with  the  circu- 
lating system.  The  valves  of  the  Heart 
are  the  Eustacian,  the  Tricuspid,  and  the 
Mitral;  those  of  the  Aorta  are  three  in 
number,  termed  from  their  shape  Sigmoid, 
or  Semilunar;  those  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery  are  also  three,  similarly  named  to 
the  above ; those  of  the  veins  are,  like  the 
two  last,  half-moon  shaped  folds  of  the  inner 
membrane : they  are  somewhat  numerous, 
occurring  in  the  veins  of  the  head,  trunk, 
and  limbs;  they  are  single,  in  fours,  or 
sometimes  three  together.  See  Arteries, 
Heart,  Veins. 

Valvula  (diminutive  of  valve).  The 
name  of  a lamina  which  ascends  behind  the 
tubercula  quadragemina,  towards  the  cere- 
bellum ; and  Valvnloe  eonniventes,  the 
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name  oi  me  numerous  loius  observed  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum. 

Vanilla.  The  fruit  of  the  Vanilla 
Aromatica,  or  V.  Plant  folia,  a parasitica 
plant,  a native  of  South'  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a strong, 
peculiar,  and  agreeable  odour,  a warm  aro- 
matic, and  sweetish  taste;  it  appears  to 
contain  benzoic  acid.  It  is  used  by  per- 
fumers, rectifiers,  and  distillers,  but  is 
principally  employed  in  flavouring  sherbets, 
pastry,  creams,  and  other  dishes  of  the  kind, 
but  chiefly  chocolate,  to  which  it  imparts 
sweetness  and  a delicate  flavour ; it  is  saic 
to  assist  the  digestion,  and  to  restore  the 
impaired  gastric  forces  ; thus  it  strengthens 
the  stomaeh,  intestines,  and  heart,  gives 
vigour  and  activity  to  the  brain  and  the 
mental  powers ; therefore  it  is  recommended 
to  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal  persons. 

Vanilla.  Claviculata,  a native  of  the 
West  Indies,  possessing  a bitter  taste  and 
agreeable  odour,  is  employed  by  the  natives 
as  an  anti-syphilitic,  and  the  juice  as  a 
vulnerary, 

Vapour  (Latin  vapor,  probably  from  a 
verb  signifying  to  depart  or  fly  off).  Any 
liquid  expanded  into  an  elastic  or  gaseous 
fluid  by  means  of  heat  ;■  it  differs  from  gas 
in  its  want  of  permanency,  for  it  returns  to 
a fluid  state  when  exposed  to  a diminished 
temperature.  The  process  of  drawing  off 
moisture  by  means  of  heat  is  termed  Eva- 
poration. Hypochondriacal  maladies,  me- 
lancholy, spleen,  &c.,  are  sometimes  called 
Vapours,  as  arc  fogs  and  emanations  from 
most  marshy  places. 

The  application  of  steam  or  vapour  to 
the  body  in  a close  place,  as  well  as  the 
apparatus  by  which  this  is  effected,  is 
termer!  a J apour  Bath.  See  Baths,  also 
Inhalation. 

Yarkc.  The  French  name  for  burnt  sea 
weed.  See  Kelp. 

Varex  (Latin  varius,  unequal),  a kind 
of  knotty,  unequal,  dark-coloured  swelling, 
arising  from  a morbid  dilation  of  veins,  or 
as  it  is  called  a varicose  condition  thereof  • 
it  is  marked  by  an  uneven  tumour  in  the 
rein  which  distinctly  pulsates ; see  Veins. 

Varicella  (Latin  varius,  changeable). 
The  scientific  name  for  Chicken  Pock  (which 
see).  It  was  formerly  described  under  the 

name  of  crystalli,  from  the  white  shining 
appearance  of  the  vesicles ; the  species  are 
V.  lentiformis,  V.  coniformis,  and 
lobularis ; Lenticular,  Conoidal,  and  Glo- 
ular  Varicella,  the  latter  being  sometimes 
called  Hives. 


vein,  and  Greek  Jcele,  a tumour).  An  en- 
largement  and  distension  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  scrotum ; a varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  veins  is  called  Cir- 
socele  (which  see). 

Variola  (Latin  varius).  An  eruption 
of  pustules  which  suppurate  from  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  day,  commonly  called  Small 
Pox,  (which  see).  This  term  is  sometimes 
understood  to  include  Cow-I’ox  and  Chicken 
Pox  also.  Diseases  which  resemble  Variola 
are  termed  Varioloid  Diseases. 

Varus  (Latin  for  a speck,  or  spot).  A 
pimply  eruption,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  viz.,  V.  simplex,  and  V.punc- 
tatus,  the  first  being  simple  pimple,  with  a 
broad  base,  bright  red  colour,  and  solid ; the 
second  is  sometimes  called  maggot  pimple  ; 
it  is  tipped  with  a black  spot,  and  dis- 
charges, on  pressure,  a grub-like  concretion 
of  mucus,  like  a maggot,  if  it  be  not  really 
one,  as  some  believe ; see  Sebaceous. 

Vas  (Latin  for  a vessel,  plural  rasa)  hence 
we  have  Vas  deferens  the  large  excretory 
duct  of  the  testes,  Vasa  brevia , short 
branches  passing  from  the  division  of  the 
splenic  artery,  and  distributed  to  the  large 
extremities  of  the  stomach ; Vasa  infe- 
rentia,  absorbent  vessels  which  convey 
fluids  into  the  glands.  Vasa  cjfcrentia, 
absorbent  vessels  which  convey  fluids  away 
from  the  glands  towards  the  thoracic  duct. 
Vasa  seminalia,  very  minute  tubes,  con- 
stituting the  parenchyma  of  the  testds. 
Vasa  vasorum,  very  minute  nutrient  ves- 
sels, which  supply  the  arteries  and  veins. 
Vasa  preeparantia,  a term  applied  by  old 
physiologists  to  the  corpus  pyramidale,  and 
the  spermatic  artery,  from  their  tortuosity 
and  tendril-like  form ; they  supposed  that 
the  blood  here  began  to  be  changed  into  se- 
men. Vasa  vork'cosa,  the  external  vessels  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  being  disposed  like  stars," have 
been  so  named. 

Vascular  System  (Latin  vascularis,  from 
vas,  a vessel).  That  part  of  the  animal 
economy  which  relates  to  the  vessels,  such 
as  the  Arteries,  Lymphatics , Veins  (which 
see). 

Veal.  This  is  an  indigestible  meat, 
which  if  eaten  at  all  by  invalids,  should  be 
lashed  or  stewed  : the  broth  made  from  it, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine  which 
it  contains,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  and  suits  weak  stomachs 
remarkably  well ; if  it  be  freed  from  fat, 
thickened  with  pearl  barley,  and  flavoured 
with  a little  lemon  peel,  it  makes  a most 
agreeable  and  strengthening  kind  of  food. 
As  generally  taken,  roasted,  with  a quantity 


Yariocele  (Latin  varex,  a distended. 


of  melted  butter,  it  is  suited  only  for  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  persons,  scarcely, 
indeed,  for  them.  An  eruption  of  spots, 
giving  a veal-like  appcai-ance  to  the  skin, 
is  termed  veal  skin.  See  Skin  Diseases, 
Vitiligo. 

Vegetables.  Some  there  are  who  con- 
tend that  these  should  constitute  man’s  only 
diet , but  we  have  not  yet  seen  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  opinion ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
human  system  can  scarcely  be  properly 
built  up  and  nourished  without  a due  sup- 
ply of  animal  food,  and  that  man  was 
meant  to  eat  this  kind  of  food  appears  plain 
from  the  structure  of  his  teeth,  and  the  in- 
stinctive desire  which  he  has  for  it. 

By  the  term  Vegetables,  we  generally  un- 
derstand those  edible  products  of  vegetation 
which  are  not  comprised  under  bread,  corn, 
nor  fruits;  they  are  useful  for  the  large 
quantity  of  saline  ingredients  which  they 
contain,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
nutritious,  but  by  weak  stomachs  they  are 
not  so  easily  digested,  as  properly  cooked 
tender  meat,  and  bread,  which  articles  of 
diet  more  nearly  resemble  the  composition 
of  the  human  body,  and  therefore  require 
a less  complicated  process  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  than  Vegetables,  for  whose 
articular  qualities  see  such  heads  as  Cab- 
age,  Fotatoc,  Turnip,  &c. 

Veins.  These  are  the  vessels  which  re- 
turn the  blood  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart, 
after  it  has  been  circulated  by  the  arteries 
through  the  various  tissues  of  the  body. 
They  are  much  thinner  in  substance  than 
the  arteries,  so  that  when  emptied  of  their 
blood,  they  are  flattened  and  collapsed. 
Under  the  head  of  Circulation  we  nave 
already  explained  the  difference  between 
the  offices  performed  by  the  systemic  and 
the  pulmonary  Veins,  the  former  of  which 
convey  the  dark-coloured  and  impure,  or 
venous  blood,  from  the  capillary  system  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ; and  the  lat- 
ter transmit  the  vital  blood,  after  it  has 
been  oxygenated  by  contact  with  air,  in  the 
lungs,  from  thence  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
Heart  (which  see). 

Arteries,  then,  we  may  understand,  are 
the  channels  through  which  blood  passes 
frem  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body ; Veins,  those  by  which  it  returns  to 
that  organ,  and  to  the  lungs,  to  be  purified, 
and  again  rendered  fit  for  its  vital  purposes. 
These  two  different  channels  of  circulation 
do  not  communicate  directly  with  each 
other,  but  arc  connected  bv  the  minute 
branches  which  they  each  throw  out,  and 
which  are  called  Capillaries  (which  see) ; 


these  ramify  all  through  the  extremities,  and 
all  over  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  conveying 
arterial,  and  taking  up  venous  blood,  which 
is  passed  into  the  smaller  veins,  thence  into 
the  larger,  and  so  proceeds  upward  to  the 
great  fountain  from  which  it-  set  out,  con- 
stantly' receiving  fresh  accessions  from  the 
tributary  Veins  which  pour  into  the  main 
channels  on  every  side.  Thus,  as  Wilson 
tells  us,  “ The  Veins  commence  by  minute 
radicles  in  the  capillaries,  which  are  every- 
where distributed  through  the  texture  of 
the  body,  and  converge  to  constitute  larger 
and  larger  branches,  till  they'  communicate 
in  the  main  trunks  which  convey  the  venous 
blood  directly  to  the  heart.  In  diameter 
they  are  larger  than  the  arteries,  and,  like 
these  vessels,  their  combined  area  would 
constitute  a hollow  cone,  whereof  the  apex 
is  placed  at  the  heart,  and  the  base  at  the 
surface  of  the  body.”  It  follows  from  this 
arrangement  that  the  blood,  on  returning 
to  the  heart,  is  passing  from  a larger  to  a 
smaller  channel,  and  therefore  that  it  in- 
creases in  rapidity  during  jts  course.  Veins 
admit  of  a threefold  division,  into  Super- 
ficial, Deep,  and  Sinuses. 

Superficial  Veins  return  the  blood  from 
the  integument  and  superficial  structures, 
and  take  their  course  between  the  layers  of 
the  upper  fascia.  They  then  pierce  the  deep 
fascia,  in  the  most  convenient  and  protected 
situation,  and  terminate  in  the 

Deep  Veins,  which  are  situated  among 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  body,  and 
generally  in  close  proximity  with  arteries  : 
in  the  limbs  they  are  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheath  with  these  vessels : these  return  the 
blood  from  the  capillaries  of  the  deep 
tissues. 

Sinuses  differ  from  these  Veins  in  their 
structure,  and  also  in  their  mode  of  distri- 
bution, being  con  fined  to  special  organs,  and 
situated  within  their  substances.  The  prin- 
cipal venous  sinuses  arc  those  of  the  dura 
mater,  diploe,  cancellus  structure  of  bones, 
and  uterus. 

Veins,  like  arteries,  are  composed  of  three 
coats,  external,  middle,  and  internal.  The 
external  coat  is  the  thickest,  increasing  in 
degree  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  one, 
the  former  gradually  diminishing  until  it 
is  lost  altogether,  and  nothing  remains  but 
the  one  coat  in  the  capillary.  In  the 
middle,  or  contractile  coat,  which  is  thinner 
but  finer  than  the  outer,  the  chief  remark- 
able feature  is  the  presence  of  longitudinal 
as  well  as  transverse  fibres,  the  former  con- 
sisting of  closely  reticulated  elastic  tissue, 
occurring  in  layers,  and  alternating  with 
the  circular  layers,  composed  of  smooth, 


muscular  fibres,  interspersed  with  areolar 
tissue,  and  fine  elastic  fibres.  The  interned 
coat,  stronger  than  that  of  the  arteries,  is 
composed  of  an  epithelium  and  an  elastic 
membrane,  between  which  is  situated  a 
striated  nuclear  lamella. 

These  membranes  and  tissues  undergo 
considerable  changes  and  modifications,  in 
accordance  with,  the  size  and  necessary 
strength  of  the  Veins,  which  more  fre- 
quently communicate  with  each  other  than 
do  the  arteries ; these  unions  are  called  inos- 
culations, and  their  object  is  evidently  to 
obviate  the  obstructions  to  which  Veins  are 
particularly  liable,  from  the  thinness  of  their 
coats,  and  their  inability  to  overcome  much 
impediment  by  the  force  of  their  current. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  of  Veins  is 
their  numerous  valves , which  are  composed 
of.  a thin  stratum  of  nucleated  areolar  tissue 
mingled  with  fine  elastic  fibres,  and  coated 
on  the  two  surfaces  with  fine  elongated 
cells;  the  segments,  or  flaps,  of  these  valves 
are  semi-luuar  in  form,  and  arranged  in 
pairs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  vessel  gene- 
rally, but  sometimes  there  is  a single  flap 
which  has  a spiral  direction,  and  occasionally 
there  are  three.  The  free  border  of  the 
valvular  flaps  is  concave,  and  directly  for- 
wards, so  that  while  the  current  of  blood 
is  permitted  to  flow  freely  towards-  the 
heart,  the  valves  are  distended  and  the 
current  intercepted,  if  the  stream  from 
fulness  of  the  Veins  above,  or  other  causes, 
should  turn  back.  When  we  consider  that 
the  course  of  the  venous  current  is  upward, 
and  so  opposed  to  the  law  of  gravitation, 
we  shall  see  at  once  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
arrangement.  At  Vol.  I.,  p.  3G6,  will  be 
found  a cut  of  a valve  of  the  heart, 
which  will  give  a good  idea  of  the  general 
conformation  of  those  of  the  Veins ; in  those 
of  the  extremities,  particularly  the  deeper 
ones,  they  are  most  numerous  ; in  the  portal 
and  cerebral,  and  very  small  veins,  and 
those  of  the  viscera,  they  are  generally  ab- 
sent, and  altogether  so  in  the  large  trunks. 

Our  readers  may  now  perhaps  understand 
whv  in  Bleeding  (which  see)  a banda°*e  is 
tied  round  the  arm  above  the  spot  where  the 
Vein  is  to  be  opened.  Were  the  ilowof  venous 
blood  downward  from  the  heart,  this  would 
to  a certain  extent  prevent  its  reaching  the 
point  of  egress;  but  being  upward,  the  ob- 
struction above  that  point,  arrests  and  causes 
it  to  seek  an  outlet,  which  it  finds  in  the 
opening  made  by  the  lancet ; it  also  gives 
greater  prominence  to  the  Vein,  and  renders 
it  more  obvious  to  the  operator.  We  may 
learn  from  this  that,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood  from  an  artery,  we  must  apply 


pressure  between  the  bleeding  point  and  the 
heart,  or  trunk  of  the  body ; to  arrest  the 
flow  from  a Vein  the  reverse  must  be  done. 
V e may  distinguish  the  venous  from  the 
arterial  blood,  by  the  dark  colour,  and 
even  flow  of  the  former,  and  the  bright  red 
tint,  and  jerking  mode  of  egress,  of  the  lat- 
ter. 1 he  artery  pulsates;  the  Vein  does 
not  (see  Arteries). 

The  Latin  for  Vein  is  Vena  : hence  the 
designations  applied  to  the  principal  ones, 
such  as  Vena  Cara  Superior,  or  Besccndens, 
and  l . C.  Inferior  or  Ascendens,  the  grand 
trunk  winch  transmits  the  blood  from  the 
head,  neck,  upper  extremities,  and  part  of 
the  thorax  to  the  heart;  and  that  which 
extends  from  the  articulation  of  the  4th  and 
oth  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  right  auricle  of 
that  organ;  V.  Fortes,  the  large  trunk  which 
extends  along  the  groove  of  the  liver;  and 
V.  Arteriosa,  the  Portal  Vein,  so  called 
because  it  ramifies  like  an  artery,  and  con- 
veys blood  for  secretion ; also  V.  Basilica , 
the  ltoyal,  or  large  Vein  of  the  arm,  and  V. 
Median,  a branch  of  which  is  generally 
opened  in  Venesection,  or  Bleeel'ng.  "it  would 
answer  no  good  end  to  particularize  more  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  members  of  the  venous 
system ; they  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  verv 
numerous. 

Inflammation  of  the  Veins  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  affections  with  which  the 
surgeon  has  to  contend ; it  may  be  caused 
by  a wound,  or  by  the  inflammation  spread- 
ing from  the  subjacent  tissues;  in  this  wc 
have  a red  and  angry  appearance  of  the  part 
about  the  vessel,  which  is  hard  and  painful. 
The  application  of  warm  fomentations,  with 
constitutional  treatment,  as  i-eeommended 
under  the  head  Inflammation , must  be  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  this  case,  which  should 
be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  under  the  care 
of  a medical  man. 

Varicose  Veins  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
legs  of  stout  elderly  females,  and  may  be 
met  with  in  those  of  all  ages,  and  both 
sexes.  In  this  affection  there  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vessels,  which  stand  out  from 
the  surface  of  the  limb,  like  cords,  like  which 
too,  they  often  assume  a knotted  appearance. 
This  affection  may  be  attributed  to  obliter- 
ation, or  deficient  act  ion  of  the  valves  of  the 
Veins  of  the  leg,  or  some  other  cause  of 
obstruction  of  the  flow  of  blood  upward, 
through  those  of  the  abdomen.  Pregnancy, 
habitual  costiveness,  liver  disease,  abdominal 
tumours,  may  be  all  mentioned  as  exciting 
causes.  The  pressui-e  of  a truss,  or  belt  also, 
or  of  garters  too  tightly  tied,  may  bring  on 
this  varicose  condition  of  the  Veins,  especi- 
ally in  persons  whose  occupation  necessitates 


much  standing.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  a scratch,  or  contusion  of  the  swollen 
part,  or  a wound  maybe  produced,  which  is 
likely  to  result  in  an  ulcer  very  difficult  to 
heal.  The  part  should  be  supported  and 
protected  by  a bandage,  or  elastic  stocking-; 
if  the  ftrmer,  it  should  be  very  carefully 
and  evenly  applied,  as  described  under  the 
head  Bandages  (see  vol.  I.,  p.  76),  but  a well 
fitting  stocking  of  elastic  web  is  the  best 
and  most  convenient. 

Velum  (Latin  for  a Veil).  Hence  V. 
interposition  and  V.  palati  ; the  1st  being 
a vascular  membrane,  which  connects  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  brain;  and  the 
2nd,  the  partition  which  separates  the  mouth 
from  the  palate ; it  is  commonly  called  the 
soft  Palate  (which  see). 

Venereal  Disease.  See  Syphilis , &c. 

Venison.  The  flesh  of  the  deer.  This, 
like  that  of  other  wild  and  hunted  animals, 
is  easy  of  digestion ; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  letting  it  hang  a 
long  time  before  cooking  renders  it  more 
so.  According  to  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  com- 
piled a table  of  the  digestibility  of  various 
articles  of  food,  Venison  steak  occupies  one 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  in  the  process 
of  digestion,  while  beef-steak  requires  three 
hours. 

Ventricle  (Latin  dim.  of  ventor,  the 
stomach.  A term  applied,  1st,  to  four  cavi- 
ties of  the  Brain  ; 2nd,  to  two  cavities  of 
the  Heart  (which  also  see),  and  Circulation. 

Ventriloquism  (Latin  ventor  and  lo- 
qnor  to  speak).  Speaking  as  it  were  from 
tho  stomach  ; that  the  Ventriloquist  really 
did  this,  and  not,  as  is  the  fact,  from  the 
throat,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved. The  art  is  said  to  consist  in  first 
drawing  a long  breath,  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs 
with  air,  and  then  employing,  during  expi- 
ration, such  organs  of  voice  as  can  be  moved 
with  as  little  movement  of  the  lips,  mouth, 
and  cheeks,  as  is  compatible  with  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  words  or  sounds. 

Veratria.  The  alkaloid  discovered  in 
the  Veratriiun  Alburn  or  White  Hellebore 
(which  see) ; also  in  Sabadilla  (which  also 
see).  In  the  Meadow  Saffron  ( Colchieum 
Autwnnale)  this  substance  appears  also  to 
exist  in  .combination  with  gallic  acid. 

Veratria  is  a deadly  poison  ; it  acts  as  an 
emetic  and  purgative,  and  is  sometimes 
given  in  rheumatism,  and  as  a stomachic  in 
nervous  affections,  in  doses  of  from  to  « 
of  a grain.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  employed 
as  an  external  irritant  in  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  affections;  the  form  of  applica- 
tion being  a liniment  or  ointment ; 2 grains 
to  l drachm  of  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia, 


and  1 h ounces  each  of  Spirit  of  Camphor  and 
Soap  Liniment,  is  a good  form  for  the  former; 
and  4 grains,  dissolved  in  about  6 drops  of 
alcohol,  and  rubbed  down  with  h an  ounce 
of  Lard,  for  the  latter.  This  has  been  found 
serviceable  in  sciatica,  rubbed  in  every 
night  with  a horsehair  glove,  until  tingling 
is  produced.  See  Hellebore. 

Verdigris  (French  verde  green,  and  grts 
grey)  ; applied,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
greyish  green  colour,  to  the  Diacetate  of 
Copper,  which  is  much  used  as  a pig- 
ment in  several  processes  of  the  chemical 
arts,  although  rarely  in  medicine.  Like 
all  preparations  of  copper,  it  is  highly  poi- 
sonous. It  is  this  which  forms  on  the 
surfaces  of  utensils  made  of  this  metal,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  any  acids,  and 
renders  them,  in  cookery,  very  dangerous, 
without  extreme  care.  See  Copper. 

Verjuice  (French  verjus , literally  green 
juice).  An  acid  liquor,  obtained  from  crab 
apples,  sour  grapes,  &c.,  used  in  sauces, 
ragouts,  &c. ; and  also  in  astringent  poul- 
tices; for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  not 
superior  to  common  Vinegar,  (which  see), 
or  to  acetic,  or  pyroligneous  acid: 

Vermes  (Latin  for  a worm) . From  this 
term  we  have  Vermicelli  a kind  of  wlieaten 
paste,  manufactured  in  Italy,  in  the  form  of 
long  slender  tubes,  or  threads,  and  so  named 
on  account  of  its  worm-like  appearance  ; it 
is  like  maccaroni  in  substance,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  latter  is  made  into 
larger  tubes.  Both  of  them  are  prepared  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Naples,  where 
they  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  are  used  in  this  country  for 
thickening  soups  and  made  dishes,  and  are 
served  up  with  cheese  and  seasoning;  they 
are  only  unwholesome  in  so  far  as  the  cheese 
or  butter  make  them  so.  Vermiform 
(wormlike)  is  a term  applied  to  two  pro- 
cesses of  the  brain.  Vermifuge  that  which 
expels  Worms  (which  see,  and  Anthel- 
mintics'). Infestment  of  the  skin  by  para- 
sitic animalcules  is  called  Vcrmination. 

Veronica  or  Speedwell.  This,  oneof  the 
commonest  and  prettiest  of  the  wild  plauts 
of  Britain,  is  the  Veronica  Officinalis  of  bota- 
nists (fig.  1)  belongin'::  to  the  natural  order 
Scrophuluriacece  ; its  leaves  have  a slightly 
bitter,  warm,  and  astringent  taste  ; they  are 
supposed  to  contain  tannin,  and  have  the 
reputation  of  being  sudorific,  diuretic,  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  expectorant ; they  are,  how- 
ever, not  often  used  medicinally.  In 
Sweden  and  parts  of  Germany  they  have 
been  taken  as  a substitute  for  tea.  Several 
plants  of  this  genus  enjoyed  a good  repu- 
tation for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  former 


time 8 ; among  them  was  the  Ivy-leaved 


Fig.  2. 

call  it  Veronica  Hcdcrce folia ; it  is  common 


in  our  corn  fields,  and  is  sometimes  termed 
Ivy-leaved  Chickweed. 

Verruca  (Latin  for  a Wart , which  see). 

Vertebra  (Latin  verto , to  turn).  A bone 
of  the  spine,  so  named  from  its  turning  upon 
the  adjoining  one.  See  Spine. 

Vertigo  (Latin  vertix,  or  vortex,  a whirl- 
pool). Dizziness,  or  a fear  of  falling.  See 
Giddiness. 

Veru  Montanum  (Latin  for  a little  emi- 
nence). Applied  to  such  in  the  urethra,  at 
the  termination  of  the  ductus  ejucalatorius  : 
it  is  sometimes  called  Caput  G'llinaginis , or 
the  Woodcock’s  head.  See  Urethra. 

Vervain.  The  Verbena  Officinalis,  of  the 
natural  order  Verbenaeete,  a common  wild 
plant  in  this  country ; once  held  in  high 
reputation  for  medical,  and  even  magical 
virtues,  to  which  honour  it  has  little  real 
claim  ; it  is  feebly  astringent,  and  is  some- 
times used' to  make  a collvrium,  said  to  be 
useful  in  infantile  ophthalmia. 

Vbsania  (a  Latin  term  for  madness). 
Applied  by  Cullen  to  an  order  of  cases  in 
which  the  judgment  i6  impaired  without 
stupor  or  fever.  See  Madness , &c. 

Vesica  (Latin  for  a bladder).  A blister 
or  elevation  of  the  scarf  skin,  containing 
clear  fluid.  Several  eruptive  diseases  are 
of  this  form ; glass  pock  is  so,  and  cow  pock 
in  its  first  stage,  afterwards  it  becomes  pus- 
tular. From  this  root  we  have  Vesicula , a 
little  bladder,  applied  to  the  vesicula;  semi- 
nales , two  small  reservoirs  situated  beneath 
the  bladder,  which  secrete  a peculiar  fluid  ; 
and  Vesicles  of  Naboth,  a name  given  to 
the  follicles  in  the  interior  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  which  sometimes  become  transpa- 
rent, and  filled  with  viscous  fluid. 

Vesicatorium,  or  Vesicatory , is  a blister 
or  epispastic,  produced  by  an  'external  ap- 
plication. According  to  Dr.  Paris,  it  acts, 
1st,  as  a derivative , by  producing  a deriva- 
tion of  the  circulation  from  the  inflamed 
and  congested  vessels  of  the  neighbouring 
organs  to  the  blistering  surface ; 2nd,  as 
an  cvacuant , by  occasioning  an  effusion  of 
fluids,  at  first  serous,  then  purulent;  3rd, 
as  a general  stimulant,  by  raising  the  vigour 
of  the  circulation  ; 4th,  as  an  antispasmodic, 
by  relieving  pain  through  the  medium  of 
continuous  sympathy.  See  Blister. 

Vestibule  (Latin  vesiibulum,  a threshold) . 
A cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  so  named  from 
its  forming  an  entry  to  the  cochlea  and 
semicircular  canal.  See  j Ear. 

Viability  (Latin  vivo,  to  live).  The 
state  of  a child  that  is  viable , or  likely  to 
live.  This  is  a term  adopted  from  the 
French,  and  applied  to  a new-born  infant 
to  express  its  capability  of  sustaining  an  in- 


dependent  existence.  Hence,  when  a foetus 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  live,  it  is  said 
to  be  viable. 

Vi bex  (Latin,  plural  vibici-s) , applied  to 
the  large  purple  spots  which  appear  under 
the  skin  iu  certain  malignant  diseases. 

Vibrissa  (Latin  vibro,  to  quiver).  The 
hair  which  grows  in  the  nostrils; see  Ilair. 

Vidius.  The  name  of  a French  Medical 
Professor  who  was  physician  to  Francis 
1st,  and  in  compliment  to  whom  the  terras 
Videan  has  been  applied ; 1st,  to  the 
foramen  pterygoideum , a small  hole  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  2nd, 
the  pterygoid  artery  ; 3rd,  a portion  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Vigani’s  Elixir,  an  old  name  for  the 
sweet  Elixir  of  Vitriol,  or  Spiritus  Etkerus 
Aromaticus. 

Villus  (Latin  fora  soft  hair).  Hence, 
in  anatomy,  the  Villi  are  small  fibres,  re- 
sembling a covering  of  down,  or  the  pile  of 
velvet,  which  are  seen  in  the  internal  coat 
of  the  intestinal  canal;  this  is  called  the 
villous  coat  of  the  intestines;  these  villosities 
as  they  termed,  are  continually  covered 
with  mucus. 

Violet.  The  Viola  Odovatci , of  the  na- 
tural  order  Violaceee,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description  here;  its  delightful 


fragrance  has  been  said  sometimes  to  cause 
convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  even  death; 
but  this  is  an  absurdity.  That  the  perfume 
of  the  Violet  will  sometimes  have  a peculiar 
effect  upon  the  nerves  of  extremely  sen- 
sitive persons,  and  cause  faintness  and  gid- 
diness, there  is  no  doubt,  but  this  effect 


would  probably  be  produced  by  the  strong 
odour  of  any  other  flower,  acting  upon  a 
morbidly  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. the  Violet  flowers  are  used  medi- 
cinally  on  account  of  their  demulcent  and 
mildly  laxative  properties;  in  large  doses 
they  are  emetic.  The  usual  form  of  pre- 
paration' is  Syrup,  of  which  from  1 to  l 
drachms  may  be  given  to  iufants  for  coughs 
and  tightness  of  the  chest.  Mixed  with 
Almond  Oil,  and  Syrup  of  Senna,  it  makes 
an  excellent  demulcent  and  aperient  medi- 
cine. The  root  of  the  Violet  is  emetic,  m 
doses  of  a drachm  and  upwards. 

A highly  poisonous  alkaloid  called  V tohne 
has  been  extracted  from  all  parts  ol  this 
plant ; it  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the  Emetin 
of  Ipecacuanha. 

Viper.  This  is  the  Vi  per  a Herus  ot 
naturalists,  the  only  poisonous  reptile  in- 
digenous to  this  country ; the  fat  of  it  was 
formerly  in  high  repute  for  making  oint- 
ment, and  country  people  yet  often  ask  at 
the  druggists  for  Viper’s  Oil,  using  the  olive, 
or  any  other  oil  which  may  bo  substituted 
for  it,  to  make,  combined  with  “Oil  of 
Brick,”  and  a variety  of  other  ingredients, 
a linament  for  rheumatic  affections,  spasms, 
&e.,  they  often  find,  too,  that  faith  and 
friction  together  do  wonders,  but  it  is  the 
fat  of  the  reptile  which  has  most  of  the 
credit.  Country  people  think,  too,  that  for 
the  venomous  bite  of  the  Viper,  or  adder, 
as  it  is  often  called,  there  is  nothing  so 
good  as  the  creature’s  fat  rubbed  over  the 
wound ; that  any  fatty  matter  rubbed 
gently  and  persistently  into  the  bitten 
limb  in  this  case  is  beneficial  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  for  the  faintness  which 
affects  those  who  have  met  with  this  acci- 
dent, repeated  small  doses  of  Brandy  should 
be  administered,  or  Sal  Volatile,  or  some 
other  stimulant,  to  rouse  the  system  to  re- 
pel the  torpidity  caused  by  "the  poison ; 
mustard  poultices  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  feet,  calves  of  the  legs  and  the  spine, 
and  warm  poultices  to  the  limbs,  which 
will  probably  be  much  swollen,  and  very 
painful.  Persons  have  died  from  the  effects 
of  a Viper  bite,  but  this  has  not  often  hap- 
pened ; in  the  majority  of  cases  they  re- 
cover, if  proper  means  arc  used. 

Virus  (Latin  for  poison,  probably  from 
the  same  root  as  vir,  virco , the  idea  being 
strength  to  overcome.)  lhis  is  the  tern 
applied  to  the  active,  or  contagious  matte: 
of  a pustule,  &c. : in  the  language  of  pa> 
thology,  any  matter  which  is  the  product  o 
a disease,  and  is  capable  of  producing  tha 
disease  in  a healthy  individual  by  mean 
of  inoculation  or  absorption  through  th 
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so  we  call  the  lymph  which  is  used  to  ino- 
culate for  cow-pock  Vaccine  virus. 

Vis  (Latin  for  force  or  power).  Hence 
we  have  the  terms— 1st,  Vis  a tcrgo,  force 
from  behind,  applied  to  the  force  commu- 
nicated from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to 
the  blood  in  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and 
veins;  2nd,  Vis  inertice,  inertness,  or  the 
principle  of  inactivity,  by  which  a body  re- 
mains in  the  same  state  of  rest  or  motion 
unless  obliged  to  change  it  by  some  fresh 
impulse  derived  from  an  opposin'1-  force 
(see  Inertia ,) ; 3rd,  Vis  insita , the  name 
given  to  the  irritability  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  arising  from  the  action  of  a sti- 
mulus : some  have  called  this  Vis  vitalis, 
and  applied  ike  term  Vis  nervea  to  the 
energy  or  power  of  feeling  (see  Irrita- 
ouity) ; 4th,  Vis  medicatrix  naturae,  a 
power  supposed  by  Cullen  to  preside  over 
the  living  body,  and  to  possess  a faculty  of 
resisting  to  a certain  extent  the  effects  of 
disease;  5th,  J is  mortua,  that  property  by 
which  a muscle  contracts,  after  the  death  of 
the  _ animal  to  which  it  belongs,  or  after 
haying  been  cut  from  the  living  body ; 6th 
Vis  vitae,  the  natural  power  of  the  animal 
body  in  resisting  disease  and  preserving 

Viscus  (Latin  for  a bowel  or  intestine). 
Ihe  plural  ot  this  term  is  viscera,  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  entrails  or  intestines,  and 
indeed  to  all  the  organs  which  lie  within 
the  thorax  or  other  cavity  of  the  body, 
especially  the  Stomach  (which  see).  Hence 
any  diseases  which  affects  these  organs,  or 
aught  Pertaining  to  them,  is  termed  Vis- 
ceial.  The  Mistletoe,  a plant  formerly 
supposed  to  be  good  for  epilepsy,  and  the 

berues  of  which  are  made  into  the  sticky 
substance  called  bird-lime,  is  known  to 
botanists  as  Vtscum  Album;  hence  anv 
substamm  which  is  glutinous,  sticky,  o'r 
adhesive  is  caUed  f ^,  or  Viscous;  such 
as  tar,  pitch,  balsams  and  fluid  resinous 
gums,  and  the  mucus  which  chokes  the 
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Visits  Fokmativus  (Latin  for  a forma 
tive  effort).  A principle  similar  to  gravita- 
tion, applied  by  Blunienbach  to  organized 
matter,  by  virtue  of  which  principlef  cveiw 
separate  organ  is  endowed,  as  soon  as  it  ac- 
quires  structure,  with  a vita  propria , or  pro- 
per life  of  its  own. 

Vision  (Latin  video,  visas,  to  see).  The 
taculty  of  seeing,  or  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  as  conveyed  to  the  brain  bv 
means  ot  the  organs  of  Sight  (which  see 


(which  see.) 

Vitiligo  (Latin  viiulus,  a calf.)  An  af- 
ection  in  which  the  skin  presents  a veal- 
nke appearance;  it  consistsof  white,  shining, 
smooth  tubercles  about  the  ears,  neck,  and 
face,  terminating  without  suppuration.  Al- 
phas, Leuce,  and  Meals  are  varieties  of  the 
disease,  which  deeply  affects  the  skin,  and 
subjacent  structures,  occasioning  a loss  of 
sensibility,  and  ultimately  of  vitality  in 
those  parts.  See  Skin  Diseases. 

vitkeous  Body  (Latin  vitrum,  glass.) 
A transparent  mass,  resembling  melted 
glass,  occupying  the  globe  of  the  eye : it  is 
commonly  called  the  Vitreous  Humour 
V muoL  (Latin ^vitrum,  glass.)  This  term 
onginally  denoted  almost  every  crystalline 
body  ; but  it  afterwards  came  to  have  a more 
restricted  application,  viz.,  to  Sulphuric 
Acid  which  was  and  is  still  called  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  and  the  Sulphates  of  Iron,  Copper 
and  Zinc,  which  are  respectively  called 
Green,  Blue,  and  White  Vitriol.  The  term 
I drum  is  applied  to  several  glassy  sub- 
stances, such  as  Glass  of  Antimony,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  Tartar  Emetic 
, Vo,ICE  (fatin  vox.)  An  audible  noise  pro- 
duced in  the  throat  and  mouth  by  the  action 
of  certain  vocal  organs.  Most  animals  have 
the  power  of  producing  it,  but  few,  except 
man,  can  utter  articulate  sounds,  viz  those 
of  which  several  conspire  together,  to  form  a . 
sy  stem  of  sounds  or  words  expressive  of  ideas, 
the  infinite  varieties  of  sounds  heard  in 
the  human  voice  are  all  produced  by  certain 
modifications  of  movement  in  the  vocal 
oigans,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Larunx 
(which  see.)  This  partakes  of  the  nature 
both  of  a wind  and  a stringed  instrument. 

A good  musical  voice  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  soundness  and  power  of  the  organs  of 
utterance,  and  of  hearing,  and  the  musical 
disposition,  and  is  distinguished  by  clearness 
of  intonation,  ease,  strength,  duration,  har- 
moniousness, and  fulness  of  the  sounds 
Kemarkable  changes  take  place  in  the  voice 
under  some  circumstances  of  disease ; thus 
in  decay  of  the  lungs  we  have  a deep  hol- 
low souud ; in  Asiatic  cholera,  a shrill 
trebm ; in  croup  and  inflammatory  affections 
ot  the  bronchial  passages,  a hoarse  kind  of 
now,  often  with  a shrill  reverberation: 
and  sometimes  there  is  an  almost  total  loss 
of  voice.  See  Aphonia,  Croup , &c. 

V olatility  (Latin  volo,  to  fly).  A pro- 
perty of  bodies  by  which  they  are  disposed 
to  assume  the  state  of  vapour,  or  fly  off. 
Most  of  the  essential  oils  are  extremely 
volatile ; so  is  Camphor,  which  is  in  fact  a 
concrete  oil ; and  so  are  all  strong  spirits. 


Voltaic  Pile.  A galvanic  apparatus, 
consisting  of  plates  of  zinc  and  silver,  and 
pieces  of  moistened  woollen  cloth,  piled  in 
regular  order,  thus,  zinc,  silver,  cloth,  and 
so  on  for  20  or  more  repetitions.  See 
Electricity,  Gal ranism . 

Voluntary  Motion.  See  Motion. 
Volvulus  (Latin  volo,  to  roll  up).  A 
disease  produced  by  the  passing  of  one 
portion  of  the  intestine  into  another,  com- 
monly the  upper  into  the  lower  part.  See 
Bowels,  Intestines . 

Vomer  (Latin  for  a ploughshare).  A 
bone  of  the  nose,  forming  the  partition  be- 
tween the  nostrils,  and  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  above-named  agricul- 
tural implement.  See  Nose. 

Vomica  (Latin  vomo,  to  spit  up).  An 
abscess  of  the  lungs ; so  called  from  its 
discharging  a serous,  foetid  matter,  termed 
Sanies  (which  see). 

Vomiting,  the  act  of  throwing  up,  or 
attempting  to  throw  up,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach ; it  consists  of  a forcible  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  and  of  these 
only,  the  glottis  being  closed,  and  the 
cardia  opened.  It  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  Vomiting  depended  upon  a con- 
vulsive action  of  the  stomach  alone ; then 
came  the  theory  that  the  stomach  was 
passive  in  the  act,  which  was  attributable 
to  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly 
excited  to  violent  action ; but  we  arc  now 
quite  convinced  that  both  these  exciting 
causes  of  Vomiting  operate  at  the  same  time. 

Although  Vomiting  is  generally  preceded 
by  nausea,  yet  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
infants  frequently  relieve  their  stomach  ol 
an  over  quantity  of  food  without  showing 
the  slightest  signs  of  distress,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  felt  sick,  as  well  as 
were  sick,  as  the  phrase  generally  goes. 
In  the  Vomiting  which  not  unfrequently 
attends  coughing,  sobbing,  &e.,  there  is 
also  commonlv  an  absence  of  the  sensations 
of  nausea.  The  causes  of  Vomiting  are 
numerous : poison,  medicines,  indigestion, 
excess  of  bile,  or  mucus,  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels;  a mechanical  excitement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  gullet,  as  with  a feathei, 
finger,  See. ; hiccup,  sobbing,  laughing,  the 
motion  of  a ship  in  the  water.  Anything 
which  is  repugnant  and  offensive  to  either 
of  the  senses ; mental  emotion ; a sudden 
blow  or  shock  to  the  system.  (See  Nausea, 
Sickness). 

An  ineffectual  attempt  to  vomit  is  called 
Vomituritio.  See  Retching. 

Vulpis  Morbus  (Latin  for  fox,  and 
death  or  disease.)  Literally  fox  disease. 
Applied  to  the  decay  and  fall  of  the  hair, 


because  the  fox  is  said  to  lose  its  hair  sooner 
than  an}’  other  quadruped.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  erroneous  notion.  See  Alopma , 
Baldness. 

Vulva  (Latin  for  valve.)  A name  given 
to  the  pubendum,  or  external  parts  of  the 
female  generative  organs.  A small  aperture 
of  the  brain,  forming  the  part  by  which  the 
three  ventricles  communicate,  is  termed 
vulva  cerebri. 

Want’s  Powder.  A once  popular  re- 
medy for  gout  and  rheumatism,  it  con- 
sists of  the  powdered  bulb  of  Colcliicum, 
mixed  and  disguised  with  other  inert  in- 
gredients. 

Ware’s  Golden  Ointment.  An  oint- 
ment recommended  for  opthalmia  and 
ulcers,  consisting  of  Fresh  Butter,  1 ounce 
rubbed  down  with  1 drachm  of  the  Nitrated 
Oxide  of  Mercury ; the  lied  Precipitate 
Ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties. 

Ward’s  Paste.  A popular  remedy  for 
piles,  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  Confec- 
tion of  Black  Pepper  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  is  similar  to  it  in  composition.  See 
Pepper,  Piles. 

Wart.  This  is  an  excrescence  from  the 
cutis  or  outer  skin,  or  a horny  tumour  formed 
upon  it ; it  is  not  generally  so  painful  as 
it  is  disagreeable  and  unsightly,  coming 
nearly  always  upon  the  hands,  or  some  other 
conspicuous  place.  The  best  treatment  is 
to  touch  it  with  some  caustic,  or  esoliarotic. 
Nitrate  of  Silver  is  the  most  effectual,  but 
this  turns  the  skin  black,  which  is  in  many 
cases  very  objectionable.  Caustic  Potash 
will  answer  the  purpose,  so  will  Acetic  Acid 
if  of  extra  strength,  and  Nitric  Acid.  The 
application  should  he  made  daily,  and  the 
decayed  part  pared  off,  or  cut  with  scissors. 
If  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  a ligature  of 
silk  tied  tightly  round  the  ba=o  of  the  wart 
will  cause  it  to  decay,  and  eventually  drop 
off.  Some  of  the  acrid  vegetable  juices, 
such  as  those  of  Celandine  and  Spurge, 
are  popularly  used  as  a cure  for  warts; 
but  the  favourite  method  is  to  have  them 
“ charmed  away.”  Without  pretending  to 
account  for  the  marvellously  quick  disap- 
pearance of  these  troublesome  excrescences, 
which  sometimes  takes  place  under  the 
charming  process,  we  must  express-  our  dis- 
belief in  its  efficacy.  The  scientific  word 
for  a Wart  is  Verruca  (which  see). 

Washerwoman’s  Scale,  A species  of 
scall  which  sometimes  appears  on  the  arms 
and  wrists  of  washerwomen ; it  is  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  the  soap,  and  is  scienti- 
fically termed  Psoriasis  lotorum.  The  best 
treatment  is  emollient  applications,  and 
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time. 


Water  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of 
existence,  and  an  agent  in  the  prevention, 
relief,  and  cure  of  diseases  ; the  importance 
°f  Whter  can  scaicely  be  estimated  ; it  may 
be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  we 
devote  some  space  to  an  elucidation  of  its 
nature,  properties,  and  effects  upon  the 
human  system.  By  the  old  chemists,  Water 
was  regarded  us  a simple  element,  but  we 
now  know  it  to  be  a compound  substance, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter  gas,  making  it,  in  fact,  a 
protoxide  of  hydrogen : when  pure,  it  is 
transparent,  colourless,  inodorous,  taste- 
less; but  owing  to  its  extensive  powers  as 
a solvent,  we  seldom  meet  with  it  quite  so  ■ 
it  is  generally  found  holding  earthy  matters 
in  a state  of  mechanical  suspension,  or  of 
chemical  solution,  but  the  nature  and  de- 
gree ot  its  contamination  must  necessarily 
vary,  according  to  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion. Iliese  impregnations,  however,  are 
not  generally  sufficient  to  give  it  any  very 
sensible  taste  or  odour,  or  to  render  it  unfit 
lor  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  All  the 
varieties  of  common  water  may  be  arrano-ed 
underthe  three  heads,  Earn  Water,  Spring 
Water,  Elver  Water.  ° 

Rain  Water , when  collected  away  from 
the  contamination  of  towns,  and  before  it 
reaches  the  earth,  is  undoubted  the  purest- 
it  has  the  least  specific  gravity  of  any ; but 
collected,  as  it  generally  is,  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  it  contains  a portion  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  soot,  and  other  impurities,  and  should 
always  be  boiled  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
human  system. 

Spring  Water , in  addition  to  the  foreign 
substances  above  named,  has  generally  a 
small  portion  of  common  salt,  and  fre- 
quently other  salts.  The  larger  springs  are 
purer  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  those 
which  occur  in  siliceous  rocks,  or  beds  of 
gravel,  contain  the  least  impregnations, 
benig  sometimes  nearly  as  pure  as  the 
Water.  When  if  STobSiSJ 
by  digging  to  a considerable  depth  as  in 
wells,  it  is  not  so  pure,  being  commonly 
distinguished  by  a property  called  hardness 
which  implies  an  incapacity  for  dissolving 
soap,  owing  to  its  containing  lime  and  other 
earthy  salts,  the  best  mode  of  freein"-  it 
from  which  is  first  to  boil  it;  then,  after  it 
has  cooled,  to  drop  into  it  a little  Carbo- 
nate  of  Soda,  and  filter  it.  That  hard  Water 
a aieild™cy  to  produce  disease  in  sheep 
and  other  animals,  is  an  acknowledged  fact  • 
instinct  teaches  them  to  avoid  it,  if  they  can 


gravel  which  prevail  in  some  districts  have 
been  attributed,  and  with  good  reason,  to 
the  hardness  of  the  Water  there. 

River  Water , if  the  stream  be  rapid,  and 
luris  over  a pebbly  or  siliceous  bed,  may  be 
as  pure  as  the  softest  spring  Water;  but 
when  the  current  is  slow,  and  the  bed 
claj;ey,  it  approaches  nearer  to  well  Water 
in  its  composition,  and  there  arc  generally 
impurities  added,  inseparable  from  its 
exposed  condition,  rendering  it  liable  to 
receive  decaying  vegetable,  and  other  mat- 
(‘is.  in  the  Mater  of  lakes  .and  marshes 
there  is,  necessarily,  much  of  this ; it  is, 
therefore,  unfit  for  drinking 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  Water  as  an 

article  of  diet,  wo  mav  observe  i 

■First,  it  may  be  taken  in  too  large  quan- 
tities to  he  carried  off  by  the  skin  and  other 
excretory  organs,  and  then  it  remains  in  the 
system  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  solid  matter  that  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions ot  the  tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  one 
of  the  results  that  sometimes  take  place 
from  what  is  called  the  Water  cure  (see 

. yd)  apathy) ; unless  persons  have  sufficient 

vigour  to  take  the  exercise  necessary  to 
throw  off  by  the  skin  the  Water  that  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  serious  ill  effects 
must  necessarily  arise.  The  good  that  is 
effected  by  this  system  of  the  treatment  of 
disease  must  be  attributed  more  to  the  ex- 
ercise that  it  renders  necessary,  than  to  the 
unnatural  quantities  of  Water  that  are 
taken  into  the  system. 

Secondly , Water  may  not  be  taken  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  carry  ou  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  system.  ‘ If  the  food  is 
taken  too  dry,  it  is  only  imperfectly  di- 
gested, and  many  important  constituents, 
suc.li  as  the  salts,  are  not  taken  into  the 
body  in  sufficient  quantity.  A deficient 
quantity  of  ^\ater  in  the  blood  will  also 
prevent  the  healthy  process  of  nutrition 
and  wasting  and  degeneration  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body  will  occur.  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  lay  down  any  law  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  Water  individuals 
should  take,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  safer  to  rely 
on  the  instincts  of  the  body,  which  seem  to 
pomt  out  how  much  we  ought  to  take  by 
the  feeling  of  satiety  that  comes  on  after 
enough  has  been  taken.  We  may,  how- 
e\ ei,  get  at  something  like  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  proportion  of  solids  and  fluids 
required  by  the  system  in  food,  hr  examin- 
ing the  composition  of  milk  in  which  we 

ofWllter  t080lid  Parts  as 
o/O  to  130  in  1000  parts,  or  about  as  7 to  1. 


Thirdly,  The  pood  effects  of  Water  may 
he  destroyed  by  the  substances  with  which 
it  is  taken.  Although  the  stomach  has  the 
pow'er  of  separating  Water  from  the  food  in 
which  it  exists,  it  yet  often  happens  that 
the  fluid  articles  of  diet  are  injurious. 
Water  itself  may  contain  so  large  a quantity 
of  saline  matters,  or  of  organic  matters  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  as  to  cause  serious 
diseases.  The  habitual  taking  of  Water  in 
the  form  of  fermented  liquors,  as  beer  and 
wine,  as  also  tho  admixture  of  distilled 
spirits,  may  cause  irritation  and  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  for  the 
human  system  in  a state  of  health,  there  is 
no  such  proper  and  wholesome  drink  as 
Water;  that  is,  after  the  period  when  solid 
food  can  be  taken;  during  infancy,  of 
course,  milk  is  required.  Water  does  not 
tempt  the  appetite  to  indulgence  in  more 
than  is  necessary  to  quench  thirst,  and  un- 
less the  taste  is  vitiated  by  other  beverages, 
it  is  the  most  grateful  drink  that  can  be 
offered  to  the  palate. 

The  Medicinal  Properties  of  Water  as  a 
diluent,  as  Dr.  Graham  observes,  are  “con- 
siderable, and  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients;  and  cold  Water,  used  as  a drink 
in  fevers,  was  the  principal  remedy  of  Hip- 
pocrates, the  father  of  physic,  in  those 
complaints.  The  temperature  of  60°  is  the 
proper  degree  when  it  is  intended  that 
Water  should  produce  its  diluent  effects 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  Under  4-5°  it 
produces  a sedative  and  astringent  effect; 
above  60°,  and  under  100°.  it  relaxes  the 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  is  apt  to  induce 
nausea;  but  at  a higher  temperature  the 
stimulus  of  heat  prevents  that  effect. 
Simple  Water  may  supersede  the  use  of  all 
other  diluents;  but  animal  and  vegetable 
infusions  are  generally  employed,  or  Tonst- 
and-water,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  most 
palates,  and  is  an  excellent  diluent,  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases.  The 
temperature  of  Water,  as  a diluent,  should 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease: 
in  internal  bleeding  it  should  not  pxeeed 
45°,  but  it  may  be  G0°  in  fevers,  unle«s  in 
the’  cold  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  when 
thirst  should  be  allayed  by  tepid  or  warm 
Wa*cr,  or  other  warm  fluids  ; and  the  same 
precaution  is  necessary,  when  the  sweat  has 
become  general  and  profuse.  In  cases  in 
which  there  exists  a morbid  increase  of 
bile  or  of  the  secretions  of  the 'stomach 
and’  bowels,  disturbing  the  functions  of 
these  organs,  the  temperature  of  the  W ater 
used  to  drink  may  be  from  90  to  1 14  ; and 


in  some  cases  of  indigestion,  which  are 
attended  with  a sensation  of  cold  at  the 
stomach,  and  with  cold  extremities,  a cupful 
of  Water  taken  hot,  affords  very  considerable 
relief.  Some  medicines,  as  sudorifics,  diure- 
tics, emetics,  and  refrigerants,  can  scarcely 
produce  their  effects,  unless  their  operation 
be  assisted  by  copious  dilutions  of  watery 
fluids.”  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
deny  fever  patients  a copious  supply  oi 
Water,  but  the  practice  now  is  to  let  them 
drink  as  much  as  they  desire ; and  this  is 
the  more  humane,  as  well  as  beneficial  plan. 
The  Latin  for  Water  is  Aqua,  and  under 
this  head  will  be  found  more  upon  the 
medical  uses  of  this  element.  See  also 
Baths  and  Bathing , Hydropathy.  Chaly- 
beate Waters,  &c. 

Water  Brash  is  a term  applied  to  a 
discharge  of  thin  watery  fluid  from  the 
mouth,  when  the  stomach  is  empty ; _ it 
comes  up  about  h an  ounce  at  the  time,  with 
acid  eructations,  but  without  much  strain- 
ing, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a pint;  it 
is  a symptom  of  irritable  and  neuralgic  in- 
digestion, or  a form  of  Dyspepsia  (which 
see),  and  also  of  some  of  the  more  malig- 
nant, diseases  of  the  stomach.  Persons  who 
take  much  oatmeal  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
this  affection.  Why  they  are  so,  has  not 
yet.  been  clearly  ascertained. 

Treatment.  Bismuth,  a full  dose,  will 
generally  afford  relief;  if  there  is  pain, 
Morphine  should  be  also  taken,  or  someother 
anodyne.  After  the  water  has  ceased  to 
flow,  some  stomachic  should  be  given,  with 
a mineral  acid.  A mixture  like  this  will  be 
best : — Infusion  of  Cascarilla,  6 ounces ; 
dilute  BuTphurio  Acid,  3 drachms ; Tincture 
of  Cardamums,  2 drachms:  take  a sixth 
part  twice  a day.  Attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  action  of  the  liver,  before  adminis- 
tering these  remedies ; perhaps  a little  mild 
mercurial,  such  as  Blue  Pill,  or  Grey  Pow- 
der, had  better  be  given  in  any  care,  about 
a couple  of  doses,  combined  with  Rhubarb. 

Water-Cere.  For  an  account  of  this 
mode  of  treating  diseases,  which  has  re- 
cently come  into  fashion,  see  Hydropathy. 

Water  Dressing  is  simply  lint  dipped 
in  water— warm,  tepid,  or  cold — as  the  case 
mav  require,  and  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
with  a covering  of  oiled  silk  or  thin  gutta- 
percha, to  prevent  evaporation ; it  is  far 
more  pleasant  and  cleanly  than  other  dress- 
ing with  ointment,  and  in  most  cases  of 
wounds,  abscesses,  &c.,  when  poulticing  is 
not  required,  it  is  found  to  succeed  better. 

Water  on  ttte  Chest.  This  is  a com- 
mon term  for  the  disease  known  to  the  pro- 
fession as  Pleurisy  (which  see). 
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water  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is 
not  uncommon  with  children  under  seven 
years  of  age.  It  is  said,  in  five  cases  out  of 
six,  to  originate  in  stomachic  and  intestinal 
irritation;  it  sometimes  follows  hooping- 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  and  often 
proves  fatal ; children,  whose  parents  are 
of  a scrofulous  habit,  are  especially  liable 
10  this  affection  ; the  continued  irritation  of 
teething  sometimes  produces  it;  excessive 
cold  applied  to  the  head,  suppressed  dis- 
charge of  moist  eruptions  on  the  head,  &c. 
See  Hydrocephalus. 

Water  Dock  (Great).  This  is  the 
JxUini  Aquaticus  of  botanists ; a native 
plant,  the  powdered  Eoot  of  which  is  used 


as  a dentrifice,  and  the  Infusion  as  a wash 
lor  scorbutic  gums:  like  the  sorrels,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied,  it  has  strong  anti- 
scorbutic properties. 

Water  Horeiiound.  This  plant  is  com- 
mon m Britain;  it  is  the  Ly copus  Euro- 
pans,  of  the  natural  order  labiatco  and  has 
been  long  used  as  a febrifuge ; the  Powder, 
in  doses  of  2 drachms,  is  said  to  cure  inter- 
mittents  ; it  is  also  considered  as  an  astrin- 
gent. The  Common  Ilorehound,  however 
ivhich  grows  abundantly  by  waysides  and 
waste  places,  is  more  generally  esteemed  for 
its  medicinal  properties ; it  is  a good  tonic 
and  excitant  of  the  uterine  system,  and  is 
employed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  against 
nervous  affections  and  hysterics ; it  has  also 
been  prescribed  in  catarrhal  affections  of 


the  chest ; in  large  dcses  it  is  aperient.  See 
Ilorehound. 


Wax  (German  wachs)  An  oily  concrete 
matter  gathered  by  bees  from  plants,  for  the 
formation  of  the  cells  wherein  they  store 
their  honey.  This  is  naturally  of  a vellow 
colour,  but  by  a process  of  bleaching,  it 
becomes  white.  The  Latin  for  Wax  is 
Cera  (which  see).  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  an  emollient  in  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  but  is  seldom  now  given  inter- 
nally.  As  an  external  agent,  it  forms  the 
basis  of  all  cerates , and  is  an  important  con- 
stituent of  many  ointments  and  plaisters. 

Weaning.  I'f  a child  has  cut  four  teeth, 
if  it  is  in  good  health,  and  its  bowels 
ai  c legulai,  it  should  be  weaned  when  nine 
months  old,  and  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration. It  should  be  fed  with  a spoon 
on  food  of  biscuit  powders,  tops  and  bot- 
toms, or  some  other  farinaceous  preparation, 
made  with  cow’s  milk.  A delicate  child 
may  be  kept  at  the  breast  uutil  it  is  a year 
old,  but  not  much  beyond  that.  If  a lately- 
weaned  child  is  attacked  with  hooping- 
cough,  or  any  other  severe  disease,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  it  the  breast  again ; or 
should  a weaned  child  refuse  artificial  food, 
and  pine  away  under  the  deprivation,  a 
breast  of  milk  should  be  provided  for  it,  if 
the  family  medical  adviser  deems  this  de- 
sirable,  See  Infants,  Food. 

AVer.  The  oid  English  name  for  opacity 
of  the  eye,  because  it  seems  like  a fibre,  or 
Web  spread  before  the  sight.  See  Eye. 

Weights.  Those  used  in  the  weighing 
and  dispensing  of  medicines  are  termed 
Apothecaries'  Weights  (which  see),  By 


Atomic  Weights  is  understood  the  definite 
proportions,  by  weight,  in  which  different 
bodies  combine.  This  relation,  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  amongst  the  Molecules  or 
atoms  of  compound  bodies,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  Atomic  theory,  first  proposed  by 
Ur.  Dalton.  See  Atom. 

TVen.  An  encysted  tumour,  whose  seat  is 
the  cellular  membrane  of  any  part  of  the 
body  ; it  is  moveable,  has  a pulpy  feel,  and 
varies  in  size,  but  seldom  exceeds  that  of 
an  egg.  Wens  present  the  following  vari- 
tics : 1st  Steatoma,  adipose;  Atheroma , 

mealy;  3rd  Melliceris,  honied;  4th  Testudo, 
horny ; oth  Ganglionic  Wen. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Wens, 
Dr.  Graham  observes,  that  although  it  is 
not  often  any  advantage  arises  from  the 
use  of  local  applications,  yet  sometimes  “ a 
strong  stimulant  applied  frequently  to  the 
surface  will  disperse  them,  when  small  and 
recently  formed  ; and  of  all  stimulants, 
electricity  appears  to  be  the  most  effica- 
cious. Those  who  wish  to  try  it  may  have 
sparks  from  the  battery,  and  slight  shocks 
passed  through  it  daily.  A very  strong 
solution  of  salt  and  water  is  likewise  a 
powerful  stimulant  in  some  cases  of  Wens, 
and  has  been  known  to  bring  them  away 
by  causing  the  cyst  to  open  and  discharge 
its  contents.  The  surface  of  the  W on  must 
be  bathed  with  this  solution  very  frequently 
every  day.  No  benefit  can  be  expected  in 
less  than  a fortnight,  and  sometimes  not 
sooner  than  a month  or  two.  I am  disposed 
to  think  this  remedy  worthy  of  more  atten- 
tion in  these  cases  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 
The  great  advantage  attending  it  is,  that 
it  gives  no  pains  or  inconvenience  of  any 
kind.  The  operation  of  removing  Wens  by 
the  knife  is  attended  with  much  less  pain 
than  is  generally  supposed.  See  Tumours. 

Wheat.  Worm.  The  Acarus  Autumnalis 
or  Harvest  Bug  (which  see) ; it  is  so  called 
from  the  glassy  wheals  which  its  bite  pro- 
duces. 

Whelk.  The  name  given  to  an  unsup- 
purative  tuberculous  tumour,  generally  oc- 
curring in  the  face.  See  Tumour. 

Whey  (in  Latin  Serum  lactus).  The 
fluid  part  of  milk  which  remains  after  the 
curd  is  separated.  See  Beverages,  Milk. 

White  Gum.  A kind  of  gum  rash  to 
which  infants  are  liable,  in  which  the  pim- 
ples arc  minute,  hard,  and  whitish,  sur- 
rounded by  a reddish  halo ; the  scientific 
name  is  Strophulus  Albidus  or  Tooth  Hash. 

Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard. 
This  nostrum  has  long  maintained  a place 
in  popular  esteem,  as  a remedy  for  flatu- 
lency and  other  disorders.  Dr.  Paris  says 


it  does  not  contain  a particle  of  Mustard ; 
but  according  to  Brande,  it  contains  cam- 
phor, Turpentine,  Spirit  of  Kosemary,  and 
a little  Mustard  Flour. 

White  Swelling.  A dropsical  accumu- 
lation within  the  capsular  ligament  of  a 
joint,  generally  that  of  the  knee.  See 
Housemaid's  Knee,  Hydarthrus,  A nee. 

Whites.  The  common  or  vulgar  term 
for  the  discharge  of  a yellowish  white 
mucus  from  the  vagina.  Sec  Lcucorrhcca. 

Whitlow.  An  inflammation  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  fingers  or  thumbs,  very  painful, 
and  much  disposed  to  suppurate.  The  effu- 
sion may  be  immediately  under  the  skin,  or 
deeper  among  the  tendons ; or  it  may  press 
on  the  periosteum ; this  last  is  the  worst,  and 
most  malignant  form,  it  is  consequently 
called  Felon.  The  excessive  pain  and  irri- 
tation which  attend  a Whitlow,  is  due  chiefly 
to  its  situation  under  the  nail,  and  the 
thickened  skin  at  the  end  of  the  finger  or 
toe,  which,  from  its  unyielding  nature, 
confines  the  inflamed  part,  and  prevent  the 
quick  discharge  of  the  matter  formed. 

Whitlows  generally  arise  from  pricks  or 
bruises,  or  other  injuries  of  a local  nature, 
but  with  some  they  occur  so  frequently,  as 
to  prove  that  they  are,  in  a measure,  consti- 
tutional. 

Treatment.  The  chief  point  is  to  soothe 
and  soften  the  part  affected  by  the  free  use 
of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  to 
render  the  nail  and  skin  supple,  and  favour 
the  formation  and  discharge  of  the  matter. 
When  there  is  much  inflammation,  a leech 
or  two  may  be  applied  to  the  swelling ; and 
if  the  pain  causes  deprivation  of  rest,  a 
Calomel  and  Opium  pill,  containing  a grain 
of  each,  may  be  taken  at  bed  time,  and  a 
gentle  aperient  draught  in  the  morning. 
If  the  abscess  does  not  burst  of  itself,  after 
the  above  measures,  it  should  be  opened 
with  the  lancet;  the  nail  should  be  pared 
away  as  thin  as  possible,  and  any  looSe  por- 
tions of  it  removed.  Warm  poulticing 
should  be  continued  a couple  of  days,  or  so 
after  the  Whitlow  is  opened,  and  then  a 
dressing  of  simple  cerate  should  be  applied, 
changing  it  about  every  eight  hours;  if 
this  treatment  should  not  suit,  use  Tumor’s 
cerate ; or  try  water  dressing.  A small 
blister  is  sometimes  necessary  to  promote 
an  increased  discharge,  and  give  a salutary 
stimulus  to  the  diseased  parts;  it  may  be 
kept  on  about  twelve  hours,  and  the'raw 
surface,  when  it  comes  oft',  dressed  with 
Spermaceti  Ointment.  When  the  Whitlow  is 
seated  among  the  tendons,  there  is  excruci- 
ating pain,  but  little  swelling  of  the  affected 
finger,  although  there  may  be  of  the  hand 


and  wrist,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  fore 
arm;  this  requires  a free  incision  made 
very  early,  and  only  a surgeon  can  treat  the 
case. 

Xt  is  not  advisable  to  apply  caustic  to 
any  fungus  or  proud  deal)  which  may  arise 
in  these  cases;  they  will  disappear,  if  the 
wound  can  be  stimulated  to  healthy  action. 

Wildfire.  A popular  name  of  an  erup- 
tive disease,  scientifically  called  the  Lichen 
Circu  inscrip  (us,  or  Clustered  Lichen.  Wild 
lire  Rush  is  a species  of  Gum  Bash,  in 
which  the  pimples  are  in  clusters,  or 
patches,  generally  flying  from  part  to  part  • 
(see  strophulus.)  Another  form  of  eruptive 
disease  described  by  Celsus,  under  the  name 
idy  is  called  JV^ild  Lichen  y scientific 
name,  Lichen  ferus.  See  Lichen  Rashes. 

. “ illoyv.  The  common  White  or  Hunt- 
in^don  Willow  (/S ulccc  jLlbci)  is,  perhaps 
more  rich  than  any  other  member  of  the 


order  Sahcacece,  although  all  have  it  in 
the  peculiar  crystalline  principle,  called 
Q'ttlucinC)  whose  tome  and  lehriiuo'Q  proper* 
tics  arc  set  forth  under  that  head?  1 
Wine.  Strictly  and  especially’  we  apply 
this  term  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape 
but  it  is  generally  used  to  denote  that  of  any 
sub-acid  fruit.  “The  presence  of  tartar” 
says  Dr.  Graham,  “is,  perhaps,  the  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  grape  juice  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  sub-acid 
fruits  that  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  wine-making.  The  juice  of  the  grape, 
moreover,  contains  within  itself  all  the 


principles  essential  to  vinification,  in  such 
a proportion  and  state  of  balance  as  to 
enable  it  at  once  to  undergo  a regular  and 
complete  fermentation ; whereas  the  juices 
ot  other  fruits  require  artificial  additions 
oi  this  purpose;  and  the  scientific  applica- 
tion and  adjustment  of  these  means  consti- 
tute  the  art  of  making  Wines.  It  lias  been 
remarked  that  all  these  wines,  which  con- 
tain an  excess  of  malic  acid,  are  of  a bad 
quality;  hence  the  grand  defect  that  is 
necessarily  inherent  in  Wines  of  this 
country,  which  leads  them  to  partake  of 
the  properties  of  cider ; for,  in  the  place  of 
tartaric , the  malic  acid  always  predomi- 
nates  m our  native  fruits.  Notwithstanding 
these  ditterences,  the  essential  components 
of  all  \Yines  are  the  following: — one  or 
more  acids,  especially  the  malic  acid  and 
tartaric;  extractive  matter , which  in  old 
wiuc-s  is  deposited  with  the  tartar;  a rota- 
tile  oil , on  which  the  flavour  depends ; 
colouring  matter , and  alcohol , or  Spirit  of 
VV  me,  the  most  important  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients. 

^Vln(b  "hen  good,  and  of  a proper  age, 
is  cordial  and  tonic ; but  when  new  it  is 
flatulent,  debilitating,  and  purgative  and 
intoxicates  sooner  than  old  Wine,  ’in  a 
dietetic  point  ot  view,  the  temperate  use  of 
it  promotes  digestion,  and  gives  additional 
energy  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, strengthens  the  animal  functions 
exhilarates  the  spirits,  sharpens  the  wit' 
and  calls  into  action  all  the  intellectual 
powers;  but  when  taken  in  excess  it  in- 
toxicates,  producing  head-ache,  sickness, 
giddiness,  and  looseness,  with  universal 
tremors,  which  continue  for  two  or  three 
days;  and,  like  ardent  spirits,  its  habitual 
excessive  use  extinguishes  the  faculties  of 
both  mind  and  body,  producing  indigestion 
emaciation,  and  debility,  inti  inimation  of 
the  lungs  and  liver,  palsy,  gout,  dropsy, 
and  a long  train  of  diseases  and  wretched- 
ness. In  almost  all  cases  of  indigestion, 
bilious  complaints,  and  other  disorders  in 
which  there  exists  great  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  the  white  Wines  will  be  found 
preferable  to  the  red  ; they  sit  easier  on  the 
stomach,  and  do  not  tend  to  coniine  the 
bow  els,  as  the  latter  do,  which  are  material 
points,  worthy  of  much  attention. 

‘ As  a remedy,  Wine  is  stimulant,  tonic, 
and  anti-spasmodic.  Its  chief  medical  ap- 
plication is  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  of  a 
malignant  type,  to  support  the  strength  of 
the  system  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  to 
obviate  the  symptoms  arising  from  debility, 
w ith  these  views  it  is  sometimes  given 
with  more  advantage  than  any  other  tonic— 


a superiority  derived  from  its  stimulating 
power  being  obtained  with  more  certainty, 
and  being  more  easily  regulated  by  due  ad- 
ministration; from  its  being  more'grateful; 
and  probably  not  requiring  to  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  digestive  organs  to  produce  it3 
effect.  "Clie  quantity  to  be  given  is  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  disease:  the 
object  to  be  obtained  is  that  of  supporting 
the  strength  of  the  system  until  the  fever 
has  run  its  course : the  danger  to  be 
avoided  is  that  of  giving  it  so  largely  as  to 
occasion  any  degree  of  exhaustion.  The 
administration  is  regulated,  therefore,  by 
the  effect  it  produces;  advantage  being 
always  derived  from  it  when  it  renders  the 
pulse  more  9low  and  firm,  when  the  occur- 
rence of  delirium  is  prevented,  when  irri- 
tation is  lessened  and  sleep  induced.  If  the 
ulse  be  quickened,  and  the  countenance 
ecome  Hushed ; if  it  excite  thirst,  increase 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  occasion  restless- 
ness or  delirium,  it  is  obviously  injurious, 
and  the  dose  must  either  be  diminished,  or 
its  use  suspended.  In  typhus,  the  proper 
rule  is  to  give  it  till  the  pulse  fills,  the  de- 
lirium abates,  . and  the  extremities  warm ; 
and  it  should  bo  repeated  on  the  smallest 
appearance  of  stupor,  quick  and  sinking 
pulse,  or  tremor.  A few  glasses  given  in 
the  space  of  24  hours  will  often  produce  all 
that  is  required  from  Wine ; but  sometimes 
very  large  quantities  are  necessary.  I11 
malignant  sore  throat  a woman  unaccus- 
tomed to  Wine  has  taken  three  • bottles  of 
Madeira  every  da}-  for  some  time  with 
marked  advantage. 

“ In  extreme  ulceration,  or  gangrene, 
Wine  is  not  only  the  best  addition  to  Peru- 
vian Bark  and  Opium,  but  is  a remedy  vm 
which  alone  there  is  much  reliance ; and  in 
the  convalescence  from  all  severe  diseases, 
it  is  an  efficacious  means  of  restoring  the 
exhausted  strength  and  vigour. 

“When  Wine  is  prescribed  as  a cordial  in 
a state  of  recovery  from  any  acute  disease, 
or  in  a weakened  state  of  the  habit,  it 
should  not  be  taken  with  dinner,  or  any 
other  meal,  but  at  noon,  on  an  empty 
stomach.  In  such  a case,  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  get  a crust  of  good  bread,  dip  it 
piece  by  piece  into  a glass  of  very  old  rich 
Wine,  as  Canary,  Tent,  Maderia,  Sherry,  or 
Port,  and  take  it  every  day  about  twelve ; 
it  is  a valuable  cordial.  Sometimes,  in  con- 
valescence from  severe  disease,  the  nerves 
are  so  irritable  as  to  produce  a fretfulness 
in  the  system  on  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants ; then  the  quantity  of  Wine  used  must 
be  small,  and  Claret,  Moselle,  or  Hock  will 
be  found  the  best  sort.” 


After  remarking  on  the  adulterations  to 
which  Wines  arc  subjected,  Dr.  Graham, 
our  authority,  proceeds  : — 

“To  detect  adulterated  Wines  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  particulars : — Every 
white  or  straw-coloured  Wine,  of  a sweetish 
taste,  afterwards  astringent,  and  at  the  same 
timenew;  every  Wine  that  has  an  unusually 
high  colour,  notin  proportion  to  its  strength 
and  age,  or  the  flavour  of  brandy,  pene- 
trating the  tongue ; or,  lastly,  an  uncom- 
mon strong  flavour,  may  be  justly  suspected 
of  adulteration,  lied  Wines,  cither  of  a 
very  deep  or  a very  faint  colour ; or  of  a 
woody  or  tart  taste  ; and  those  which  cover 
the  whole  of  the  glass,  as  well  the  bottom  of 
the  bottles,  with  a red  sediment,  are  gene- 
rally tinged  with  some  colouring  substance. 

“ In  order  to  discover  whether  suspected 
Wine  contains  any  metallic  adulterations, 
we  are  possessed  of  an  excellent  chemical 
test,  discovered  by  Professor  Hahnemann 
of  Germany,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Liquor  Vini  Frobatorius.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows : 1 drachm  of  the  Dry  Liver  of  Sul- 
phur, ana  2 drachms  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  are 
shaken  taken  together  hi  2 ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  till  it  be  completely  saturated 
with  hepatic  gas;  the  liquor  is  then  filtered 
through  blotting  paper,  and  kept  in  a close- 
stopped  phial.  From  16  to  20  drops  of  this 
liquid  are  dropped  into  a small  glass,  filled 
with  suspected  Wine;  if  this  turn  only  thick, 
with  white  clouds,  and  deposit  only  "a  white 
sediment,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  con- 
tains no  metallic  ingredient  whatever;  but 
if  it  turn  black,  or  even  muddy ; if  its  colour 
approach  to  that  of  a dark  red,  if  it  have 
first  a sweet  and  then  an  astringent  taste,  it 
is  certainly  impregnated  with  sugar  of  lead, 
or  some  other  impregnation  of  that  metal, 
equally  destructive.  If,  however,  the  dark 
colour  be  of  a blue  cast,  not  unlike  that  of 
pale  ink,  we  may  expect  the  Wine  to  con- 
tain iron.  Lastly,  if  the  Wine  be  impreg- 
nated with  copper  or  verdigris,  it  will 
deposit  a sediment  of  blackish-grey  colour. 
This  experiment  ought  to  be  made  with  a 
freshly  prepared  test,  and  in  the  open  air. 
See  licvcraycs , Drinks,  &e. 

Winter’s  Bark.  The  hark  of  a tree, 
called  by  botanists  Dry  mis  Winteri , of  the 
natural  order  MatjnoUaccce,  has  stimulant 
and  aromatic  properties,  and  may  be  used 
for  similar  purposes  as  cinnamon  and 
canella  bark ; it  is  said  to  be  good  in 
scurvy,  vomiting,  and  paralysis,  and  may 
be  so  for  dyspepsia. 

Winter  Green.  The  botanical  name  of 
this  plant  is  Gametharia  Procumbent,  it  be- 
longs to  the  heath  family  Erica  cue.  It  is 


called  in  North  America,  where  it  is  indi- 
genous, Deer  Partridge  and  Tea-berry ; 
also  Mountain  Tea,  the  leaves  in  a dried 


state  being  used  as  a substitute  for  the  Chi- 
nese plant ; they  are  also  used  medicinally, 
acting  as  stimulant  aromatics,  astringents, 
and  emmenagogues;  they  are  said  to  be 
chiefly  useful  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  owing 
to  the  large  quantity  of  tannic  acid  which 
they  contain,  and  are  sometimes  given  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  secretion  of 
milk.  The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic 
odour  and  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil  which  is  generally  used  by  me- 
dical practitioners.  It  requires  to  be  admi- 
nistered with  caution. 

Wolffian  Bodies.  Substances  by  which 
the  kidneys  are  preceded  in  the  embryo,  and 
which  were  first  observed  by  Wolff ; hence 
the  name.  They  are  commonly  called  False 
Kidneys, 

Womb.  This  most  important  organ  in 
woman  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis : from  whence,  when  distended  in 
pregnancy,  it  rises  into  the  abdomen,  with 
the  general  lining  membrane  of  w-hich  and 
the  pelvis,  called  the  peritoneum,  it  is 
covered ; it  is  of  a flattened  pear  shape 
and  is  held  in  its  place  by  elastic  ligaments; 
in  its  unimpregnated  state  it  is"  about  3 
inches  in  length,  by  two  in  breadth  across 
the  broadest  part,  and  one  in  thickness. 
At  the  period  of  puberty  it  weighs  about  1 j 
ounces;  after  parturition  from  2 to  3 ounces :; 
and  in  the  ninth  month  of  utero-gestation 


froni  2 to  4 pounds;  it  is  supplied  with 
glands,  vessels,  and  nerves,  the  latter  of 
which  constitute  an  extensive  network  over 
its  entire  surface.  Dr.  Lee  observes: — 
“ Dissection  proves  that  the  human  uterus 
possesses  a great  system  of  nerves,  which 
enlarges  with  the  coats,  blood  vessels,  and 
absorbents,  during  pregnancy,  and  which 
returns  after  parturition  to  its  original  con- 
dition, before  conception  takes  place.  It 
is  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  these  nerves 
that  the  uterus  perform  sits  varied  functions 
of  mensiruration,  conception,  and  partu- 
rition, and  it  is  solety  by  their  means  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  nervous  svstem 
sympathises  with  the  different  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  uterus.  If  these  nerves  of  the 
uterus  could  not  be  demonstrated,  its  phy- 
siology and  pathology  would  be  completely 
inexplicable.” 

Under  the  head  of  Pregnancy , Jfcn- 
struralion,  &c.,  we  have  already  spoken  of 
some  of  the  affections  to  which  the  Womb 
is  liable.  It  may  be  the  scat  of  inflam- 
mation, in  which  case  there  will  be  the 
usual  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  affections,  and  * the  same 
ti  eatment  will  be  required:  unnatural  en- 
largements, tumours,  polypus,  are  also 
among  the  diseased  condition  of  the  Womb, 
in  which  we  mav  include  cancer,  which 
chiefly  affects  the  neck  of  it.  Then  we 
have  displacements  of  the  organ,  in  which 
it  falls  backw'ards,  forwards,  or  downwards, 
the  latter  is  commonly  called  “falling” 
or  “ bearing  down ;”  (sec  Prolapsus,  also 
Pessary).  1 his  is  very  common  among 
women  of  the  lower  orders,  who  have 
borne  many  children,  and  arises  chiefly 
frmu  want  of  care  and  attention  after  la- 
bour ; the  ligaments  which  ought  to  retain 
the  organ  in  its  place  become  relaxed,  and 
remain  permanently  so.  Displacement  of 
tlio  omb  is  not  unfrequently  a consequence 

of  allowing  the  bladder  to  become  unduly 
distended.  To  the  medical  man  alone 
should  be  entrusted  the  treatment  of  all 
such  cases ; they  are  necessarily  obscure, 
and  the  general  symptoms  of  many  of  them 
the  same ; these  arc  a sensation  of  uneasiness 
and  weight  about  the  part;  there  is  an 
almost  constant  dragging  pain ; imperfect 
or  irregular  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  bladder ; difficulty  in  emptying  the 
bowels ; sometimes  discharges  of  blood  or 
matter ; and  not  unfrequently  great  nervous 
irritation,  resulting  in  hysteria,  dyspepsia, 
obstinate  vomiting,  &c.  Best  in  a re- 
cumbent position,  warm  fomentations  of 
the  part,  leeches  if  necessary ; bandages 
and  other  mechanical  means'  of  support ; 


gentle  aperients;  sedatives  [and ' emollient 
medicines  are  the  only  general  remedies 
which  can  be  recommended.  Very  com- 
monly an  examination  will  be  required,  and 
no  sensible  or  pure  minded  woman  will 
refuse  this,  however  repugnant  it  may,  and 
must  be,  to  her  feelings.  She  must,  of 
course,  have  confidence  in  her  medical  at- 
tendant, or  she  will  not  permit  it.  Into 
much  of  the  miuutiaj  of  uterine  diseases, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  go  in  a work  on 
this ; they  can  never  be  understood,  nor 
properly  treated,  by  a non-professional. 

Woods.  A term  often  applied  to  the 
medicinal  woods  generally,  such  as  Guia- 
cum,  Mczereum,  Sarsaparilla,  &c. 

Worms.  There  are  several  kinds  of  these 
troublesome  parasites  which  infest  the  in- 
testinal canals  of  man;  those  most  gene- 
rally found  there  are  the  Ascariiles , small 
Thread  Worms,  varying  from  the  eighth  of 
an  inch,  to  one  and  a half  inches,  in  length  ; 
they  are  mostly  in  the  rectum,  or  last  gut. 
The  Lumbrici  are  long  round  Worms,  from 
2 or  3,  to  10  or  more  inches  in  length ; they' 
are  of  a yellowish  white,  or  brownish  red 
colour,  and  are  usually  found  in  the  small 
intestines.  The  Teenia , or  TapeWorm,  oc- 
cupies mostly  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  but  is  occasionally  found  in 
every  part  of  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
Taenia ; one,  the  commonest  (for  cut  of  this 
see  Vol.  I.,  p.  311),  frequently  grows  to  an 
enormous  length  (as  much  as  30  or  40  feet), 
and  generally  comes  away  entire;  the 
other  passes  off  in  one  or  more  joints,  which 
resemble  pumpkin  seeds. 

As  may  be  expected,  from  the  highly 
organized  and  sensitive  parts  w'hich  they 
occupy,  Worms  cause  great  constitutional 
derangement,  resulting  in  all  kinds  of  bad 
symptoms,  more  especially  affecting  the 
stomach  and  head  ; hence  we  have  in  these 
cases  variable  appetite,  sometimes  deficient, 
at  others  absolutely  voracious ; pains  in  the 
stomach,  foetid  breath,  nausea,  head-ache, 
vertigo  and  giddiness,  irritation  about  the 
nose  and  anus ; frequently  cough  and  dis- 
turbed rest,  and  a disordered  state  of  the 
bowels.  In  children  we  have  a hard  and 
tumid  belly,  with  slimy  stools,  and  some- 
times convulsive  fits.  Occasionally  in  adults, 
as  well  as  children,  Worms  give  rise  to 
epileptic  tits,  and  cause  great  emaciation. 

An  excessive  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
or  sugar,  or  any  other  highly  nutritive 
substance,  favours  the  generation  of  Worms, 
which  most  frequently  infest  those  of  a re- 
laxed habit,  with  weak  digestive  organs; 
the  greater  indulgence  in  sweets,  and  too 
cemmon  abstinence  from  salt,  appears  to  be 


the  main  reason  why  children  are  most 
troubled  with  them. 

AVorms  are  more  common  in  some  coun- 
tries and  districts  than  others,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  they  are  particularly  so 
in  parts  where  much  milk  and  cheese.  are 
taken.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  a habit  of 
eating  meat  in  a partially  raw  state  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  produce  them. 

Treatment.  This  must  be  of  a tonic  and 
strengthening  character ; such  medicines  as 
tend  to  invigorate  tho  system  are  the  best, 
and  especially  those  which  act  upon  the 
stomach  and  intestines  ; Salt,  preparations 
of  Iron,  Sulphur,  and  Camphor,  are  those 
which  may  be  principally  depended  on,  in 
conjunction  with  an  avoidance  of  vegetable 
and  saccharine  food.  About  1 ounco  of  com- 
mon Salt  dissolved  in  nearly  A a pint  of 
water,  and  taken  in  the  morning  fasting, 
twice  a week  for  some  little  time,  will 
generally  bring  away  any  kind  of  AVorms, 
if  the  plan  is  followed  out,  especially  if  a 
pill  containing  1 grain  of  Calomel  and  3 of 
Extract  of  Colycinth,  be  taken  at  bed-time 
the  previous  night.  At  the  same  time 
should  be  taken  a strengthening  mixture, 
composed  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  12  grains; 
Infusion  of  Quassia,  12  ounces;  Tincture 
of  Ginger,  2 drachms.  Dose,  two  table- 
spoonsful  twice  a day.  Or  else,  Sulphate  of 
Iron  and  Quinine,  each  12  grains ; dilute 
Sulphuric  Acid,  24  minims,  Cinnamon  AVater, 
12  ounces  : dose  as  above. 

For  Tape  AVorm,  Castor  Oil  and  Spirits  of 
Turpentine  is  often  given;  about  A an  ounce 
of  the  latter,  and  2 drachms  of  the  former,  is 
the  dose  ■ it  should  be  taken  fasting,  and 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at  in- 
tervals of  two  or  three  days  or  so.  Pome- 
granate Bark  is  a very  old  and  useful  re- 
medy for  this  kind  of  worm  : the  mode  of 
administration  is  to  boil  2 ounces  of  the 
bruised  bark  in  1|  pint  of  water,  down  to  a 
pint,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  fasting,  in 
four  draughts,  with  intervals  of  half  an  hour 
between  each.  Should  this  not  be  effec- 
tual the  first  day,  it  may  be  repeated  two, 
three,  or  even  four  times.  Another  remedy 
is  the  Oil  of  Male  Fern  (for  mode  of  ad- 
ministering which  see  Fern)  ; and  another, 
substance  called  Kousso  (which  head  also 
see).  Rue,  Tansy,  Tin  Filings,  Tobacco, 
and  a variety  of  other  substances,  have 
likewise  been  recommended,  but  those 
mentioned  appear  to  be  the  most  efficacious. 
For  the  species  called  Lumbrici,  the  burst- 
ing pods  of  the  Cowhage  (which  see)  are 
no  doubt  useful ; and  for  the  small  white 
thread  AVorm,  so  frequently  infesting  the 


last  gut  of  children,  about  4 a pint  of  Lime 
Water  should  be  injected  once  a day,  and 
an  active  aperient  pill,  or  powder,  or  a dose 
of  Castor  Oil,  be  given  once  a week. 
Should  this  not  effect  the  desired  object, 
inject  a solution  of  Salt  in  water,  or  a 
strong  decoction  of  Worm  Seed  (which  see): 

Ching’s  Worm  Lozenges , and  most  patent 
medicines  used  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
composed  generally  of  Calomel,  with  Seam- 
mony,  or  some  other  drastic  purgative. 

Although  salt  is  recommended  as  a re- 
medy for  Worms,  yet  salt  meat  is  not  good 
for  persons  so  troubled  : plenty  of  it  should 
be  eaten  with  fresh  animal  food,  and  the 
few  vegetables  that  may  be  taken ; but  it 
is  better  to  avoid  these  altogether  for  a 
time,  as  well  as  fruit,  and  live  chiefly  upon 
bread  and  farinaceous  puddings. 

Wormian  Bones.  The  triangular  bones 
sometimes  found  in  the  course  of  the  suture 
of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  and  first 
described  by  Glaus  Wormius,  hence  the 
name : anatomists  call  them  Ossa  triquetra. 

Worm  Seed.  Under  the  several  heads 
of  Santomca , Strigelia , and  Southernwood 
(see  Wormwood ),  we  have  already  spoken 
of  anthelmintics  which  have  this  popular 
name.  'I  he  plant  hero  figured  is  the  Ery- 


monly  called  Jack-by-the-Hedge  and  Sauce 
alone,  which  has  a strong  odour  of  garlic, 


sitrmm  Cheroides  of  botanists,  whose  seeds 
have  likewise  a reputation  for  destroying 
Worms.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lrucifera,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Hedge 
Mustard,  Erysimum  Augus/ifolium  (also 
here  figured),  and  also  to  the  plant  com- 


and  was  formerly  eaten  by  country  people, 
in  sauces,  with  boiled  meat,  bread  and 
butter,  <fcc.  Botanists  term  this  latter  plant 
Erysimum  Alliaria. 

Wormwood.  1 his  plant,  the  Artemisinin 
Absinthum  of  botanists,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Composites,  has  long  been  a 
popular  remedy  for  worms ; hence  its  com- 
mon name  : it  has  a strong  penetrating 
odour,  and  a bitter  and  aromatic  taste, 
which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a volatile 
oil,  which,  as  well  as  the  dried  tops,  is 
given  as  a vermifuge,  as  a bitter  tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  emmenagogue.  Exter- 
nally the  plant  is  used  in  discuticnt  and 
antiseptic  fomentations.  The  dose  of  this 
l’owdered  Herb  is  from  20  to  30  grains ; of 
the  Essential  Oil,  from  2 to  4 drops ; of ’the 
Extract,  from  5 to  20  grains. 

Salt  of  Wormwood,  formerly  much  used 
medicinally,  is  impure  carbonate  of  potash, 
obtained  from  the  ashes  of  this  and  other 
plants. 

ihe  Sea  Wormwood  ( Artemisinin  Mara - 
tnnwn)  has  similar  properties  to  the  above, 
but  is  seldom  used.  The  common  and 
Chinese  Mug  worts  (A.  Vulgaris  and  A. 
C/unensis)  belong  to  the  samo  genus  of 
plants,  as  do  also  the  common  and  Tar- 
tanan  Southernwood  (A.  Abrotarum , and 
A.  Santomca ) : they  have  a general  agree- 


incut  in  their  properties ; the  broken 
iiowor-buds  and  stalks  of  the  latter  are 


•commonly  sold  ander  the  name  of  IVorm 
Seed.  See  Santo n tea. 

Wort.  The  Teutonic  word  for  herb. 
Hence  the  names  of  many  plants,  such  as 
Lungwort,  Liverwort,  St.  John’s  Wort,  &c. 

Wounds.  A recent  solution  of  contin- 
uity in  any  soft  part  of  the  body,  occasioned 
suddenly  by  external  causes,  and  generally 
attended  with  hemorrhage  at  first,  is  a 
wound.  It  may  be  one  or  the  other  of  six 
kinds.  Lt  an  Incised  Wound , made  by  a 
sharp  instrument,  effecting  a simple  divi- 
sion of  the  fibres.  2nd  a Lacerated  Wound, 
one  in  which  the  tibres,  instead  of  being 
cleanly  divided  by  a sharp  instrument.,  are 
torn  asunder  by  violence;  the  edges  in  this 
•case  are  not  straight,  but  jagged  and  uneven. 
3rd  a Contused  Wound,  one  made  by  a vio- 
lent blow  from  some  blunt  instrument,  or 
unyielding  surface  ; this  resembles  the  pro- 
ceeding ; 4th  a Punctured  Wound,  oue 
made  with  a narrow  pointed  instrument,  as 
a sword  or  bayonet,  oth  a Poisoned  11  ottnd, 
such  as  the  bite  of  a viper,  mad  dog.  Ac., 
or  a slip  of  the  lancet  in  dissecting  bodies 
in  a suite  of  decomposition.  6th  Gunshot 


Wounds,  one  caused  by  a bullet,  or  other 
hard  substance,  propelled  from  a musket. 

The  treatment  of  Wounds,  must  of  course, 
depend  very  much  upon  their  character; 
if  it  be  a clean  cut  or  chop,  we  should  first 
staunch  the  blood,  by  bathing  it  with  cold 
water,  ( leaning  away  any  extraneous  mat- 
ters with  a soft  sponge;  then  bring  the 
edges  of  the  Wound  together  so  that  they 
shall  unite  evenly,  and  fix  them  so,  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  ; a space  being 
left  between  each  slip  for  the  escape  of  any 
blood  or  matter  whicli  may  form.  Should 
the  Wound  be  of  any  great  magnitude,  so 
that  the  edges  gape  when  unconfined, 
they  should  be  drawn  together  by  means  of 
two  or  three  stitches ; in  making  which,  a 
threaded  needle  (a  curved  one)  should  first  be 
passed  through  the  flesh,  inwards,  about  a 

of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  Wound, 
then  on  the  other  side  outwards  ; the  ends 
of  the  thread  are  then  to  he  brought  to- 
gether and  tied  tightly ; the  stitches  should 
be  an  ineh  or  more  apart,  they  must  not  be 
drawn  or  dragged  together  with  great  force, 
or  they  may  cut  through  the  parts,  nor 
must  they  remain  in  too  long,  or  they  may 
cause  irritation  : from  two  to  four  days  will 
be  sutficent  for  them  to  answer  every  useful 
purpose;  between  them,  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  should  be  placed,  and  if  a limb,  a 
roller  bandage  should  cover  the  whole.  If 
the  plaster  is  not  readily  procurable,  a 
piece  of  linen  may  be  bound  round,  and 
smeared  with  white  of  egg.  Should  the 
Wound  become  painful  and  throb,  and  the 
patient  feel  chilly  and  uneasy,  it  is  likely 
that  there  is  matter  forming  which  requires 
a way  of  escape  ; in  this  case  remove  the 
plaster  by  washing  it  with  a sponge  dipped 
in  warm  water;  then  either  put  on  a warm 
poultice,  or  lint,  dipped  or  saturated  with 
warm  water,  with  a piece  of  oil  skin  over 
it,  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  this  mode 
of  operation  should  be  continued  until  pain 
and  infiammation  cease,  and  nothing  but 
healthy  pus  is  discharged ; if  any,  simple 
strapping  with  adhesive  plaster  will  then  do. 

A slab  which  goes  deep  is  more  difficult  to 
heal  than  a surface  incision,  because,  even 
if  it  docs  not  injure  an  important  organ,  it 
may  lead  to  the  fmmation  of  matter  amid 
the  under  tissues,  when  the  Wound  is  closed 
at  the  t ip,  and  for  this  a way  of  escape 
must  be  made. 

v l lacerated  Wound  caused  by  a hook  or 
blunt  instrument,  should  be  first  sponged 
clean,  the  torn  portions  laid  in  their  natural 
positions  as  nearly  as  possible;  Ihen  the 
edges  of  the  Wound  brought  together  by 
strips  of  sticking  plaster,  putting  over  the 


whole  a thick  layer  of  lint  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  bandaging  just  tight  enough  to 
keep  the  dressing  secure ; the  lint  should 
be  kept  moist. 

In  bruised  Wounds  there  is  generally 
some  sloughing  of  the  injured  parts;  to 
remove  which  warm  poultices  are  necessary, 
otherwise  they  may  be  treated  like  clean 
cuts.  When  the  sloughing  is  over,  and 
healthy  granulations  begin  to  form ; apply 
water  dressing,  and  adhesive  plaster  as 
above. 

In  gunpowder  Wounds  there  is  often 
both  bruising  and  laceration,  and  sometimes 
burning  also  ; seldom  much  bleeding  unless 
a large  vessel  is  injured ; in  the  latter  case, 
pressure  must  be  applied  for  a time,  how- 
ever painful ; if  it  be  a vein  or  an  artery, 
it  must  be  taken  up  and  tied  as  directed 
under  the  head  Artery ; if  there  is  not 
this  complication,  the  treatment  should  be 
the  _ same  as  that  prescribed  for  torn  or 
bruised  Wounds. 

Punctured  H ounds  from  thorns  or  splin- 
ters often  lead  to  serious  results;  if  the 
offending  substance  can  be  drawn  out,  by 
means  ol  a needle  or  a pair  of  tweezers,  it 
should  be  done;  if  not,  poultices  will  assist 
in  removing  it,  and  keeping  down  the 
inflammation  which  is  sure  to  arise  from 
its  presence  amid  the  tissues  ; there  will 
most  likely  be  a small  abscess  formed,  and 
when  this  is  opened,  and  the  matter  dis- 
charged, the  thorn  or  splinter  will  probably 
come  with  it,  or  may  be  removed.  Some- 
times from  this  apparently  slight  casue  we 
have  Tetanus  or  Loch  Jaw  (which  see) ; or 
an  irritative  fever  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
flammatory action,  the  treatment  must  be 
based  upon  the  supervening  symptoms; 
generally  leeches,  active  aperients,  and  the 
same  as  that  for  inflammation  will  be  re- 
quired. ' 

Wound  from  a fish , or  crochet  hook. 
this  is  not  generally  very  difficult  to  heal, 
unless  the  system  is  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, in  which  case  a mere  scratch  will 
suffice  to  set  up  inflammatory  action ; the 
gieat  difficulty  is  the  first,  that  of  ox  tract  in ,r 
the  instrument,  which,  on  account  of  its 
barbed  point,  cannot  be  drawn  out  in  the 
ordinary  way : a slight  incision  will  there- 
fore be  necessary ; if  the  hook  has  no  handle 
or  one  that  can  be  taken  or  cut  off,  the  best 
plan  is  to  depress  the  blunt  end  so  as  to 
cause  the  barbed  point  to  penetrate  the 
integument  upwards  and  make  its  way  out ; 
then  take  firmly  hold  of  the  point,  and 
through  the  fresh  opening  made  by  it,  draw 
out  the  whole  of  the  hook ; if  this  cannot 
be  done,  a slight  cut,  as  far  as  the  point  lias 


penetrated,  will  be  necessary ; and  then  : 
little  careful  manipulation*  will  free  tin 
hook  ; afterwards  strapping  and  cold  watei 
dressing  should  be  applied,  or  a poultice  i. 
there  is  much  inflammation. 

For  Wounds  and  Lacerations  of  the  Scalp 
— Surgeons  are  now  pretty  generally  as- 
sured that  the  best  treatment  is  to  free  the 
torn  piece  from  dirt  or  foreign  bodies,  and 
restore  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  its  na- 
tural situation,  no  cutting  away  of  any  part 
(as  practised  formerly)  is  now  advised,  and 
sewing  is  scarcely  ever  necessary;  let  the 
hair  be  cut  or  shaved  off  round  the  wound, 
draw  the  edges  together  with  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaister,  and  apply  over  it  cold  water 
dressing. 

For  treatment  of  Wounds  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  erysipelatofis  symptoms 
shall  frequently  accompany  them,  see  heads 
of  the  various  parts  in 'which  they  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  Erysipelas. 

Wourali.  A poisonous  preparation  made 
by  the  American  Indians  from  the  Wourali 
or  Ururi  vine  ( Strichnos  Toxifcra ),  whose 
bark,  together  with  the  juice  of  several  other 
plants,  is  subjected  to  a peculiar  process 
of  boiling,  and  reboiling,  to  extract  and  pre- 
pare the  principles  on  which  the  poisonous 
effect  depends.  This  poison,  with  which 
the  Indians  tip  their  arrows,  acts  virulently 
when  affecting  the  blood,  while  in  small 
quantities  it  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach 
with  impunity.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a 
remedy  for  both  locked-jaw  and  hydro- 
phobia, but  can  scarcely  be  recommended 
without  greater  experience  of  its  effects. 

Wrist.  (In  Latin  Corpus.  See  Hand.) 
The  wrist  is  chiefly  liable  to  sprains  and 
dislocations ; for  the  reduction  of  the  latter 
it  is  necessary  for  one  person  to  grasp  the 
forefinger  and  hold  it  steady,  while  the 
principal  operator  extends  t'ho  patient’s 
band,  by  either  taking  hold  of  the  fore- 
fingers, or  of  a handkerchief  applied  above 
the  joint  of  the  thumb.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
extension  is  made,  the  muscles  will  direct 
the  bones  into  their  proper  places.  Then 
the  wrist  should  be  bound  up  with  a wet 
roller,  and  splints  applied,  one  behind  and 
one  before,  reaching  to  the  roots  of  the 
fingers.  See  also  Sprains. 

Wrv-n-eck.  An  involuntary  and  fixed 
inclination  of  the  head  towards  one  of  the 
shoulders.  See  Neck. 

Xanthos  (Greek  for  yellow).  Hence 
the  terms  Xanthic  Oxide , a species  of  cal- 
culus observed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and  so  named 
from  the  lemon-coloured  compound  which 
it  forms  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid ; 
Xanthogen , is  a term  applied  to  the  radical 
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of  UijdroxomtJiic  Acid , from  its  property  of 
forming  yellow  compounds  with  certain 
metals;  Xanthorrhisa,  yellow  root,  the 
root  of  the  X.  Apiifolia,  a North  American 
plant,  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  tonic,  but 
not  used  in  this  country ; Xanthozylnm, 
the  Prickly  Ash  (X  Fraxineiim),  used  in 
the  United  States  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

Xeropthalmia  (zeros,  dry,  and  opthal- 
mos,  the  eye).  A form  of  opthalmia,  de- 
noting the  dryness  of  the  eye  in  a particular 
stage  of  the  affection.  See  Eye,  Opthalmia. 

Xiphoid  (Greek  xiphos , a sword,  and 
cidos,  likeness).  Sword-like;  applied  to 
the  cartilage  of  the  sternum,  on  account  of 
its  shape. 

Xyloralsamum  (Greek  xylon,  wood,  and 
balsamum,  balsam).  A balsam  obtained  by 
a decoction  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
Amyris  GileadSnsis,  in  water.  It  is  thicker 
and  less  odoriferous  than  the  Balsamcelon , 
or  Oil  of  Balsam,  which  is  prepared  in  mnch 
the  same  way,  but  by  a quicker  process. 

Yam.  The  roots  of  the  Dioscorea  Sativa, 
or  Cultivated  Yam,  and  of  the  1).  Alata, 
another  species,  are  much  used  as  an  article 
of  food  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
America;  they  contained  a great  quantity 
of  starch,  and,  when 'well  cooked,  are  tole- 
rably nutritious. 

Yava-SiUN.  In  the  Polynesian  Isles  this 
is  the  name  by  which  Elephantiasis,  or  Bar- 
badocs  leg,  is  called,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  originated  by  drinking  the  heating 
beverage  called  Yava.  Like  the  gout  among 
ourselves,  it  is  regarded  in  a sort  of  honour- 
able light. 

Yaw  (the  African  name  for  a raspberrv). 
Applied  to  the  disease  Frambcesia  (which 
see). 

Yeast.  A substance  generated  during 
the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices 
and  decoctions,  rising  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a frothy,  flocculent,  and  somewhat 
viscid  matter ; its  cluef  use  is  to  promote 
fermentation,  but  it  sometimes  forms  the 
chief  ingredient  in  Foulliccs,  (which  see). 

Yeast  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute 
as  an  antiseptic  in  typhus  fever,  and 
is  worthy  of  some  confidence.  It  is  well 
suited  to  domestic  practice,  since  it  is  a 
simple  remedy,  and  easily  procured.  It  is 
said  that  a son  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
given  over  by  Dr.  John  Willis  in  typhus 
fever,  and  afterwards  restored  by  sponging 
the  body  with  vinegar,  and  using  yeast  in- 
ternally by  mouth  and  clysters.  One  of 
the  best  modes  of  giving  this  article  is  in 
an  infusion  of  malt,  a combination  from 
which  Dr.  Ilaygarth,  of  Chester,  says  that 
he  has  derived  great  advantage  in  the  treat- 


ment of  putrid  fever.  A teaspoonful  of 
yeast  is  mixed  with  a pint  of  strong  wort, 
and  the  vessel  then  covered  close  and  placed 
near  a fire.  In  less  than  an  hour  it  is  co- 
vered with  a white  cap  of  yeast,  and  should 
be  drunk  in  that  state.  One  or  two  pints 
of  this  mixture  must  be  taken,  in  divided 
doses,  during  the  day.  If  good  wort  cannot 
be  got  from  the  brewer,  the  patient's  friends 
may  make  it,  by  pouring  a little  more  than 
two  pints  of  hot  water  on  two  pints  of  malt, 
which,  after  it  has  stood  closely  covered  for 
two  hours,  should  be  strained  oil'  for  use. 
The  water  should  not  be  poured  on  the  malt 
boiling,  but  be  allowed  to  cool  for  a few 
minutes. 

Artificial  Yeast  may  bo  prepared  thus:— 
Boil  a quantity  of  malt,  and  pour  off  the 
water,  leaving  the  moist  grains  in  a warm 
place  to  ferment.  The  bitterness,  which 
frequently  renders  Yeast  so  unpleasant, 
may  be  taken  oft'  by  straining  the  Yeast 
through  a sieve  or  cloth,  with  a quantity  of 
bran  in  it,  or  by  dropping  into  it  a small 
piece  of  bread,  baked  or  toasted  nearly  black. 

Yei.low  Fever.  One  of  the  several 
forms  of  malignant  remittent  which  attacks 
people  in  warm  climates ; it  is  called  yellow 
from  the  lemon  or  orange  hue  which  covers 
the  body,  and  the  yellowish  matter  which 
is  vomited  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease.  See  Fevers. 

Yellow  Wash.  A lotion  for  ulcers, 
formed  by  mixing  Corrosive  Sublimate  and 
Lime  Water  together,  in  the  proportion  of 
1 ounce  of  the  latter  to  2 grains  of  the 
former ; the  result  is  a precipitate  of  a deep 
yellow  colour,  which  is  a per-oxide  of  mer- 
cury, with  a little  muriatic  acid. 

Yellow  Gum.  This  is  the  jaundice  of 
infants ; the  mildest  form  in  which  that 
affection  presents  itself.  See  Jaundice. 

Zedoary.  The  roots  of  several  plants 
of  the  Zingiberacea , or  ginger  family,  are, 
in  the  tropical  countries,  where  they  chiefly 
grow,  used  medicinally  as  aromatic  stimu- 
lants and  vermifuges,  and  sometimes, 
although  but  rarely,  in  this  count!  y also. 

Zeixe.  A principle  obtained  from  maize 
or  Indian  com  ; of  its  peculiar  proportions 
but  little  seems  to  be  known. 

Zero  (probably  from  the  Arabic  tsajihara , 
empty).  This  term,  meaning  nothing,  is 
used  to  denote  a cypher,  and  fill  the  blank 
between  the  ascending  and  descending 
numbers  in  a scale  or  series.  Zero,  in  the 
thermometers  of  Celsus  and  Reaumur,  is 
the  point  at  which  water  congeals.  The 
Zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  instrument  is  fixed  at 
the  point  at  which  the  mercury  stands 
when  immersed  in  snow  and  common  salt, 


and  is  32°  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water.  In  Wedgewood’s  pyrometer  Ihc 
Zero  corresponds  with  1077°  in  Fahreneil’s 
scale.  See  Heat , Thermometer. 

Zinc.  A metal  known  in  commerce  as 
Spelter,  and  obtained  from  calamine  and 
blende,  in  the  former  of  which  it  is  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  latter  with 
sulphur. 

Its  chief  medicinal  preparations  are : — 1st, 
the  Acetate,  which  is  rarelygiven  internally, 
but  is  well  adapted  for  astringent  lotions 
and  injections,  being  milder  and  less  irri- 
tating than  the  sulphate ; it  is  found  to 
answer  well  in  leucorrhoea  and  gonorrhoea, 
and  also  as  a collyrium  in  opthalmia; 
strength,  1 a drachm  to  a pint  of  distilled 
water.  Carbonate , commonly'  called  Pre- 
pared Calamine,  used  to  form  plaistcrs  and 
cerates,  and  ointments,  for  dressing  wounds 
and  ulcerations.  (See  Turner's  Cerate .) 
Chloride , sometimes  called  Butter  of  Zinc, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  caustics  known; 
has  been  given  in  small  doses,  but  is  gene- 
rally usedfor  external  application,  to  destroy 
the  surface  of  a cancerous  or  phagedaenous 
sore,  or  the  eruption  of  lupus,  being  safer 
than  arsenious  acid ; for  such  a purpose,  it  is 
generally  made  into  a paste,  with  Hour,  or 
combined  with  Chloride  of  Antimony 

Barnett's  Disinfecting  Solution,  largely 
employed  in  hospitals,  is  made  of  the 
Chloride,  in  the  proportion  of  1 pound  to 
5 gallons  of  water;  besides  being  a good 
deodorizer,  it  is  said  to  prevent  the  dry  rot 
in  wood,  and  to  preserve  animal  matter 
from  putrefaction.  A dilute  solution  may 
be  used  as  a wash  for  foul  ulcers,  or  scrofu- 
lous sores,  or  as  an  unction  in  gonorrhoea. 
Cyanide  and  Ferro-cyanide  ; these  prepara- 
tions have  been  employed  in  nervous  and 
spasmodic  disorders,  dyspepsia,  and  neu- 
ralgia of  the  stomach,  also  for  worms ; dose 
from  1 to  4 grains,  two  or  three  times  a dav. 
Iodine , given  internally  in  small  doses  for 
scrofula,  also  used  to  form  a collyrium  in 
scrofulous  opthalmia,  and  an  ointment  for 
motion  in  chronic  glandular  enlargement ; 
its  virtue  is  that  of  an  astringent  and  alter- 
ative. Sulphate,  or  White  A itriol,  given 
as  an  astringent  in  duxes  and  hemorrhoids- 
as  a tonic  in  general  debility;  and  as  an 
antispasmodic  in  cholera,  epilepsy,  gastro- 
dynia,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia.  'In  large 
doses  it  acts  quickly  as  an  emetic,  without 
producing  much  nausea  and  prostration,  as 
most  emetics  do ; it  is  therefore  well 
adapted  for  administration  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning ; for  this  purpose  it  may  be  given  in 
z drachm  doses,  repeated  every  j of  an 


hour,  in  warm  water;  the  dose  as  a toni 
and  antispasmodic  is  from  2 to  10  grains 
in  epilepsy,  the  dose  may  be  greatly  in 
creased,  trom  the  minimum  quantity  to  a 
much  as  will  be  borne  without  vomiting 
This  is  one  of  the  best  astringent  applica 
tions  known,  and  is  constantly  used  in  col 
lyria,  gargles  for  relaxed  uvula,  injection 
for  gonorrhoea,  &c. ; it  makes  a good  injec 
tion  for  piles ; strength  1 drachm  to  1 pin 
of  water.  Valerianate ; this  suit  has  : 
strong  odour,  and  taste  of  Valerian  (whiol 
see)  ; it  is  a powerful  tonic  ancT  antispas 
modic,  and  has  been  given  with  good  effec 
in  hysteria  and  neuralgia  ; dose  from  1 to  ! 
grains.  What  is  commonly  called  Flower , 
of  Zmc,  is  in  fact  the  oxide  which  Hies  uj 
when  the  metal  is  exposed  to  a temperaturi 
in  the  air,  a little  above  its  melting  point,  ir 
the  form  of  a fine  white  floceulent  powder 
the  ancients  called  this  Fompholix ; it 
Holland  it  was  sold  as  a secret  remedy 
under  the  names  of  Arcanum  Ludemann 
and  Luna  fiiata  ; its  real  composition  wa i 
first,  made  public  by  Glaubius. 

Zirconium,  the  metallic  basis  of  Zirconia, 
a substance  found  in  the  jarcon,  or  gircon. 
and  also  in  the  hyacinth. 

Zoogony  (Greek  coon,  an  animal,  and 
gone , generation.)  French  zoognic,  undei 
which  term  M.  Serres  treats  of  the  laws 
which  he  supposes  to  regulate  the  formation 
of  the  organs,  or  according  to  which  the 
different  parts  of  which  they  are  composed 
seem  to  be  produced ; these  laws  are  two  in 
number,  the  law  of  symmetry,  and  that  of 
conjugaison,  the  first  of  which  has  been 
designated  “the  principle  of  the  double 
development  of  the  organs,”  and  the  last, 
“ the  principle  of  reunion  of  the  organs.” 

Zoology  (Greek  zoon,  and  logos , a de- 
scription.) That  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  animals.  From  this  radical 
word  Zoon  we  have  several  other  terms, 
which,  if  not  directly,  are  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
work.  Such  are  Zoogony  (see  above) ; Zoonie 
Acid,  acetous  acid  holding  animal  matter  in 
solution  ; Zootom) ),  the  anatomy,  or  dissec- 
tion of  animals,  Ac. 

Zygoma  (Greek  xygos,  a yoke.)  The 
arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic  processes  of 
the  temporal  and  cheek  bones.  The  Zygo- 
matic Vrocess  is  a thin,  narrow  projection  of 
bone,  bounding  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  at  its  base ; hence  we  have 
Zyyomaticus  major  and  minor,  two  muscles 
which  raise  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
laughing ; the  term  Distortor  oris  has  some- 
times been  applied  to  them. 
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Diagram  of  the  Principal  Organs 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OE  FOOD. 
a,  Muscles  of  the  Choek  ; b,  Parotid  Gland  ; 
c,  Muscles  of  the  Gullet ; d,  Larynx ; e, 
Trachea;  f,  Gullet;  </,  Left  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart;  h,  Right  Auricle  of  same;  i, 


Left  Auricle;  k.  Stomach;  l,  Pancreatic 
Duct;  m,  Gall  R alder;  n,  Common  Duct; 
o,  Duodenum;  Mesenteric  Glands;  q, 


Thoracic  Duct  (see  these  heads ; also,  Ali- 
ment anj  Canal,  Digestion , Food , &c.) 

Portion  op  Mucous  Membrane,  from 
the  alimentary  canal  of  a human  being. 
Elevation  of  the  membrane,  represented  bv 
a and  e,  are  called  villi : whilst  c and  g are 
depressions  called  Follicles ; d and  / repre- 
sent Epithelium ; a is  Villous,  when  ab- 
sorption is  not  going  on ; and  e,  Villous 


during  digestion ; <7,  Follicle,  with  the 
Epithelium  loose  (sec  Mucous,  Membrane, 
Ac.) 

Parotid  Gland  on  a Sheet  ; exhibiting 
the  branched  and  lobulated  character  of 


glands  of  the  human  stomach,  and  other 
parts  (see  Glands). 


Median  Section  of  the  Head  Passing 

DIRECTLY  THROUGH  THE  No.SE,  MOUTH, 
Pharynx,  and  Larynx.  A.  septum  of 
the  nose  which  separates  the  two  nostrils 
one  from  the  other;  below  is  the  section 
of  the  bones  which  form  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  called  the  hard  palate ; b the  tongue, 
beneath  are  the  muscles  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  lower  jaw  and  the  bone  of 
the  tongue  (A),  c is  the  soft  palate  and 
pendulum,  below  it  is  the  (u)  uvula;  cl  cl 
are  the  upper  and  lower  lips ; i one  of  the 


arches  of  the  fauces  or  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  p Pharynx,  forming  the  large 
canty  behind  the  soft  palate,  into  which 
jV1  the  food  is  passed  from  the  mouth; 

^L'roid  cartalige  which  forms  the  sides 
oi  the  Larynx,  which  is  the  organ  of  voice ; 
r crocoid  cartilage,  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of.  the  Larynx,  and  completely  sur- 
lounds  it;  v that  part  of  the  Larynx  called 
tnc  glottis,  which  opens  externa’llv,  and  is 
covered  by  the  epiglottis;  6 indicates  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  Eustacian  tube 
opens  into  the  Pharynx ; 3 is  the  passage 
leading-  from  the  mouth  into  the  Pha- 
rynx, called  by  anatomists  the  isthmus 
jaucium ; 4 is  the  opening  from  the  La- 
rynx into  the  mouth,  and  is  covered  just 
above  by  the  epiglottis.  Behind  the  whole 
ot  the  parts  described  is  the  spine,  along 
which  the  gullet  runs  into  the  stomach 
bee  parts  named,  also  Ear,  Head,  Throat 

<xO. 

Conformation  of  Skulls.  Skull  of  a 
negro,  a,  b,  and  c frontal,  occupital,  and 
temporal  bones  ; cl  zygoma  ; c and  h cheek 
and  nasal  bones;  / and  g upper  and  lower 
jaws. 


This  cut  exhibits  very  strikingly  the  dif- 
ference of  confirmation  between  the  skul 
of  a negro  and  that  of'  the  European  races 
See  Skull. 


Lobus  of  the  Liver,  showing  He- 
patic and  Portal  Veins : p branches  of 


Portal  Vein  ; l Capillaries  connecting 
Hepatic  and  Portal  Veins ; h Hepatic 
Veins. 

Lobule  showing  the  Hepatic  Ducts  : 
del  the  Hepatic  Ducts;  bb  minute  rami- 


fications. See  Arteries , Hood , Liver, 
Veins. 


ADDITIONAL  PLANTS. 


A pew  errors,  and  omissions  in  placing 
sonic  of  the  botanical  cuts  having  una- 


No.  1. 


voidably  occurred,  we  take  this  opportunity 


No.  2. 


of  correcting  the  former,  and  supplying  the 
latter.  The  plant  'which  is  here  depicted  is 


the  Common  Juniper  {Jim! penis  Vulgaris ), 

| spoken  of  at  page  61  of  Vol.  II.,  where  will 
| be  found  a cut  of  the  Savine  {Juniper us 
Sabina ),  a nearly  allied  plant,  whose  medical 
properties  are  set  forth  at  page  267  of  Vol.  II. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  "White  Poppy 
{Papa-vents  Alba),  the  variety  from  which 
Opium  is  obtained  ; (see  that  head,  and 
Poppy). 

The  next  (No.  3)  is  the  Galbanum,  a cut 
of  which  was  not  introduced  under  that 
head  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  306),  because  there 
was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  plant 


No.  3. 


which  produced  the  gum  resin,  so  called. 
There  appears,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
above  is  one  of  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
obtained ; it  is  the  Galbanum  Officinale , and 
is  a native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

No.  4 is  the  Horse  Radish,  spoken  of,  but 


not  figured,  at  page  12  of  Vol.  II.,  whoso 
acrid  taste  and  stimulating  properties  are 
well  known  to  most  persons.  We  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  again  impressing 
upon  our  readers  the  necessity  there  is  for 
extreme  caution  when  using  the  root  of  this 
plant  for  culinary  purposes— that  of  Aconite 
having  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  A 
comparison  of  the  above  cut  with  that  °uvcn 
at  page  17,  Vol.  I.  (head  Aconite)  will 
show  that  there  is  a considerable  difference 
in  the  foliage,  blossoms,  and  growth  of  the 
two  plants. 


JNo.  4. 

. ^°-  5 13  t]ie  Gutta  Percha,  whose  name 
is  far  more  familiar  to  the  public  than  the 
appearance  of  the  plant,  whose  botanical 
name,  &c.,  is  given  in  Vol.  I.,  page  342. 

Ihecurious-leoking  plant  numbered  6 is 

the  Euphorbium  Canaricmis , one  of  the 
large  family  ot  Spurges,  from  which  the 
drastic  gum  Euphorbium  is  obtained  (see  that 
head,  \oL  I.,  page  233).  The  plant  there 


No.  5. 


No.  6. 


y rjrji  y V > 


figured  is  the  Spurge  Laurel  — Thymelia 
Ponlica, 


No.  7. 

Flea  Bane  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  27G)  the  plant 
there  figured  is  the  Great  Throatwort  (Chw- 


No.  8. 

pantila  Trachelium),  a British  herb,  the 
bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  decoction  of 


which  is  used  for  a gargle  in  sore  throats. 
Of  Throat-worts  we  have  several  native 
species,  all  of  which  were  formerly  in  good 
repute  as  medicinal  herbs,  although  they 
are  but  little  used  now,  except  in  some 
rural  districts. 

No.  8,  is  another  cut  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
shade, already  figured  at  Vol.  I.  p.  75.  We 
wisli  to  impress  our  readers  with  the  out- 
ward characteristics  of  this  highly  poisonous 
plant.  British  herbalists  distinguish  no 
less  than  eighteen  species  of  Pond  W eeds. 
In  No.  9 we  have  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  them,  it  is  called  the  Broad- 


No. 9. 


leaved  Pond  Weed,  which  is  common  in  our 
waters,  putting  out  small  whitish  flowers, 
in  long  slender  spikes  in  August.  Some 
medical  virtues  are  supposed  to  reside  in 
its  ribbed  leaves  and  weak  brown  stalks. 

No.  10  is  the  Myrosperina  Toluiferum , 
the  plant  which  yields  the  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
which  is  prfccurcd  by  making  incisions  in 
the  bark  (luring  the  hot  season,  and  collect- 
ing it  in  spoons  made  of  black  wax.  (Foi 
a full  account  of  its  medical  uses  and  pro- 
perties, see  Balsam). 


No.  11  is  Paul’s  Pctony,  a common  name  ] the  Speedwells,  it  was  formerly  much  cs 


of  the  pretty  Germaculer  Speedwell  I No.  H* 

(J  ct  omca  C'/iamoedrys),  soinetimes  called  teemed  for  its  real  or  supposed  medicinal 
Gyebnght,  and  Cat’s  Eye;  like  the  rest  of  virtues  (sec  Veronica). 


THE  END. 


